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THE HITTITE GODS IN HITTITE ART 


THe purpose of this article is a study of the Hittite deities 
from the archaeological rather than the literary side. The ditti- 
culty in the study whether of the art or the mythology of the 
Hittites comes from the fact that from their position between 
the two great empires of antiquity this people were dominated 
necessarily by the influences of civilization and religion from 
Babylonia and Egypt. Further, their territory to the north was 
overrun again and again by Assyria, and to the west by both 
Assyria and Egypt, until in the eighth century 5.c., after a 
history whiche we can follow for nearly a thousand years, they 
were swallowed up in the Assyrian Empire. Nor does this 
exhuust the elements of confusion. The Hittite power also 
coexisted with those of other minor, but yet influential neigh- 
bors, the Phoenicians, the Aramaeans, the Jews, the Vannai, and 
the people of Mitanni and Nahrina, Of some of these once 
strong states, with their national gods, we know very little, 
and we may thus mistakenly ascribe to the Hittites what they 
may have borrowed from contiguous people whom they con- 
quered, as the Mitanni. We may not err in considering their 
borrowings from Assyria or Egypt, or perhaps Phoenicia, or 
even from the Mycenaean art; but as to other elements there 
may be great doubt what was their original source. 

The gods of Egypt are well known, their names, their attri- 
butes, and their conventional representations in statue or paint- 
ing. On the literary side the Babylonian, or Assyrian, gods 
also are well known, although the forms under which they 
were figured are by no means all settled; fully halt the principal 
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gods are yet in doubt. The Phoenician deities are well enough 
known by name, the Baals and Baalats, Melkart and Ashtoreth, 
and Adonis and Anat, and Tanith and Resheph. Then there 
were the Syrian gods, Hadad, or Addu, identified by the 
Assyrians with Ramman; Resheph, again, and Atar, corre- 
sponding to Ishtar, Atis, and Atargatis, who seems to have 
been a compound of the two last. 

Any or all of the gods of Babylonia, Assyria, or Egypt, or 
any of the gods of Phoenicia or Syria overrun by the Hittites, 
were likely to be adopted by them, and to be confused with 
their native mythology, just as some of the Semitic deities were 
very early adopted into the Greek pantheon, and so assimilated 
that even now we find it difficult to disentangle them: and 
just as, at a later period, the worship of the Persian Mithra 
was brought from the east to the west. But still closer, per- 
haps, was the relation between the Hittite deities and those of 
Nahrina and Mitanni, and of the Vannai regions, either early 
occupied by the Hittites, or whose people were the next neigh- 
bors to the Hittites in their original seats, and who very likely 
spoke a kindred language, neither Semitic nor, I venture to 
say, Aryan. We are so fortunate as to know the names of 
the gods of Mitanni at an early period in the history of the 
Hittites, for they are mentioned by Dushrattu in his letters 
preserved among the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. His principal 
god was Tishub. Other deities mentioned by him (excluding 
Egyptian gods) are Assyrian, such as Ishtar and Shamash. As 
he mentions a battle with the Hittites in which Tishub has 
delivered him, we might plausibly assume, lmt not certainly, 
that Tishub was not the Hittite name of the god. At the 
same time we Know that Assyria and Babylonia could fight 
with each other, and accredit their respective victories to the 
same Ishtar. Other gods of Mitanni were Sausbe and Zan- 
nukhu. Tishub was also the god of the Shu, a kindred 
people. 

At a later but yet early period, say from 800 to 900 n.e., 
we have the Van inscriptions, which contain long lists of the 
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cods of the Vannal, with the sacrifices offered to each. Some 
forty-five gods worshipped by these predecessors of the Arme- 
nians are mentioned by name, all ending in s, which seems to be 
a nominative termination. The chief was Khaldis, and with him 
stood two other principal gods, Teisbas (the same evidently as 
Tishub) and Ardinis. The principal god of Mitanni and Shu 
was thus a secondary god, of high rank, among the Vannai. 
Yet the name Tishub being found second in the order of 
deitiessis an indication that the Vannai and the people of 
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Mitanni were closely related, as their inscriptions, so far as 
read, also show, I believe. 

When we come to the more direct evidence of the Hittites 
themselves, everything is not as clear as we might expect. The 
famous treaty between Kheta-sira and Rameses Il gives us no 
names of Hittite gods except Sutekh and Astarte. But we can 
gather little from this. Sutekh was the name of the god ot 
the Hyksos, and is identified with the Egyptian god Set, and, 
indeed. Sutekh is used in this same treaty very much as a 
general word for god, and the multitudinous Sutekhs are 
mentioned, like the Phoenician Baalim. Other Egyptian in- 
scriptions give us a Hittite Reshpu or Resheph (Fig. 1), who 
‘s also Phoenician and Aramaean; and also a goddess Kadesh 
(Fig. 2), who as figured resembles Astarte. The Assyrian 
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inscriptions seem to give us the Hittite rods Sandu, whom we 
know as a Cilician deity, and Tarkhu. These names appear 
also in Hittite proper names, but so they do, at least Tarkhu, 
the biblical Terah, perhaps, among the Nairi and the Vannai or 
Proto-Armenians. I think, also, that we find in the Hittite 
proper names a Mau, to be identified probably with the Phry- 
gian goddess Ma, of Comana., 

Passing from a view of these deities of different nations that 
occupied the regions over which the Hittites extended their 
empire, we come to our main purpose, which is to consider the 
way in which the Hittites themselves, in their glyptic art, 
represented their gods. This introductory sketch, however, 
will show how difficult it will be to tell whether a seal is pure 
Hittite. 

In a study of the mythology of Hittite art, and especially 
glyptic art, we must begin with what we know to he genuine 
Hittite art. The best index is the accompanying use of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic characters. This suffices for a certain 
number of bas-reliefs, and a few seals. 

The sculptures of Boghaz-keui (ancient Pterium) are cer- 
tainly Hittite. They give us two processions meeting each 
other, the principal figures in which seem to be designated by 
Hittite hieroglyphs. They are on the vertical walls of a 
natural hypaethral rock chamber. The two long sides are 
substantially parallel, and are closed by a short wall connect- 
ing them at one end. As the visitor passes tp the chamber 
towards the end wall, he sees on the left side a procession of 
male figures in high conical hats and very short garments mov- 
ing towards the upper end; and on the right side a similar 
procession of female figures in long robes, and with high, square 
cylindrical hats. The two processions continue on to the end 
wall, in the middle of which they meet. As we start again 
from the lower entrance to examine the figures more carefully, 
we find, on the left-hand side, twelve short-robed figures, then 
thirteen, all similar in short robes, with one possible exception, 
walking forward; then two curious figures lifting over their 
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heads a boat, or tray; then four more walking figures ; then 4 
figure in a long robe, designated as a king by tiie winged disk 
over his head, and carrying a5 @ sign of authority a reversed 
crook or lituus ; the king is preceded by five figures, of which 
two haye wings from the shoulders, evidently protecting sptrits. 
This ends the left side wall, but the head of the procession con- 
tinues on the end wall, consisting of three figures, two of them 
standing high on columns, and the front one (Fig. 3), who 
faces the head of the opposite procession, stands on the bowed 
heads of two men; he carries in one hand a symbol, which may 
be his name, if a deity, and a club over his shoulder, while 
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battle-axe appears from his girdle, and in front of his legs 
appear the head and fore-cuarters of an animal, perhaps a bull, 
with a conical cap such as he wears himself. Facing him, at 
the head of the opposite procession, is a goddess, in a long robe, 
wearing a high eylindrical or mural hat, somewhat like the 
turreted crown of Ceres; she stands on a lioness, or leopard, 
and holds in one hand a symbol similar to that held by the 
opposite figure, and in the other a staff, while in front of her 
appears the front of an animal resembling that before the 
opposite god. It is proper to say that while these two animals 
are distinctly figured by Perrot and Guillaume, they do not 
show on Humann and Puchstein’s photograph of the cast of 
these figures. Behind the goddess is 4 god, the only short- 
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robed male figure wearing a conical hat in this second pro- 
cession. He stands on a lion or leopard, and carries in one 
hand a battle-axe over his shoulder, while the other holds a 
staff and peculiar emblem; and a dagger hangs from his 
girdle, He is followed by two female figures carrying staffs, 
standing over a two-headed eagle. The procession is then 
continued on the left wall, with some twenty nearly identical 
female figures, Apart from the procession, on another portion 
of the wall, a short-robed god, the same as follows the goddess 
in Fig. 3, is seen holding his arm in protection about the king, 
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who is indicated by his battle-axe and lituus, and by the winged 
disk over his head, this time resting on columns (Fig. 4). “The 
symbol of the god, above his hand, is the same as appears in 
Fig. 3. Yet a third representation of the king (Fig. 4), with 
the same attributes, appears on another face of the rock, He 
stands on two mountains, as if he were a deity, as very likely 
he was regarded, and he is again protected by the winged disk 
over four columns, and a small divine figure. 

How many members of these two processions are to be taken 
as gods is not clear. Certainly on the central end wall, with 
the heads of the two processions (Fig. 3), the two leading 
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figures on the right-hand side, the female figure followed by 
the male, both on fierce animals, are deities. The front oppo- 
site figure, standing on the bowed heads of two men, is prob- 
ably that of a deity; 1t 1s not that of the king, who is three 
times represented wearing # long robe and carrying a lituus. 
‘There is nothing specially characteristic about this god, except 
his putting his feet on the necks of his enemies. Other figures, 
two or three with wings, and two on columns, are of minor 
roils, if gods at all, as their symbols seem to indicate. 

The front figure in the right-hand procession facing him is 4 
goddess. Of this there can be no question. Her long robe, 
her cylindrical hat, her staff in place of a weapon, and her long 
hair indicate it. ‘That she is a deity and not a queen is indi- 
cated not only by her place of honor, but by her standing on a 
lioness. The figure following her is certainly a god. This 
appears from his position on a panther, while his weapons, his 
conical hat, and his short robe indicate the sex. His emblem is 
the bisected fattened cirele placed over the body of a nude 
man, already spoken of as accompanying the same god when he 
appears protecting the king (Fig. +)- 

These two deities leading the right-hand procession were 
evidently assimilated in attribute with the male and female 
armed deities often figured in Assyrian art, generally identified 
as Ishtar and Adar, They generally appear together, often 
one of the two on an animal (Fig. 6). occasionally both, Ishtar 
on a lioness or leopard and Adar on a bull, and often with 
no animal (Fig. 7). They differ from our figures chiefly in 
their more elaborate dress and arms, and their adornment 
with stars. It is by no means to -be hastily assumed that 
the Hittites borrowed their representation of their couple of 
divinities from the Assyrian gods; indeed the simpler style of 
the Hittite gods suggests the reverse- It may quite as well be 
that the Assyrians, who suffered reverses, in their earlier history, 
from the Hittites, even to the capture of Nineveh, made the 
identification of two of their deities which they had brought 
from Babylonia, with these Hittite gods, if these were nol, 
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indeed, the local deities of the native races antedating the 
Semitic conquest. In Babylonian art Ishtar, who is fully 
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armed, does not stand above a lion, but usually has one foot on 
a lion (Fig. 8); and would be naturally assimilated with a Hit- 
tite goddess who stood on a lion; and the combination of the 
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two would give the usual Assyrian goddess, full-armed, adorned 
with her star, and standing over her lion, A similar process of 
identification and assimilation seems to have taken place with 


Figures 6, 7, 18, 14, 14, 10, 20, 23, 24, 30, and 88 are reproduced in thelr 
natural size; Figs, 43 and 47 are enlarged one and a half times; Figs. 8, 18-10, 
21, 22, 26-20, 31-37, 39, 41, 42, and 44-46 are enlarged two times; Fiz, 40 two 
and a half times; Figs. 25 and 40 three times, Figure 51 is a little enlarged, and 
the dimensions of Fic. 50 are not known to me. ; 
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the male deity. We must remember that the Assyrian mytho- 
logic art has several other very important elements, such as the 
winged disk, the sacred tree, the axheras, the roddess in a high- 
backed chair, the fight between Bel and the dragon (usually a 
bird or a sphinx rather than a dragon), which it did not draw 
from Babylonia, but from some other source, either the mythol- 
ogy of the native races, of whom we know nothing, or of the 
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neighboring races, of whom we know nothing until they emerge 
to sight with the Hittites in the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 we might not have recognized the same cod 
who follows the leading goddess in Fig. 3, but for his symbol, 
the nude man with his head replaced by a bisected and fiat- 
tened circle. In Fig. 4, which gives us the god with his 
protecting arm about the king, the latter is designated by a 
winged disk above his head, but much more elaborate than that 
which designates the king in the procession. The disk 1s 
developed, and stands on four pillars, and is, perhaps, to be 
compared with Anu, or Assur, the god of the heavens, resting 
on the four pillars of the earth. Between the pillars the god 
himself, Assur-Anu, if we may venture this identification, 1s 
seen above the king alone in Fig. 5, where we also find the 
stars in and above the design, and a figure like the Greek 2, 
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rounded at the bottom, known to us in the Hittite inscriptions, 
taking the place of the usual central disk. 

The interpretation of these elaborate temple processions is by 
no means easy. The interpretation I would give to it differs 
from that given by other writers, but like most of them, [ make 
it a religious ceremony. The king (or queen) belongs to the 
left-hand procession. He is not so apparently important anil 
commanding a figure as might be expected, standing in advance 
of the middle of his procession, and recognized by his winged 
disk. Both king and disk are, as we lave seen, made promi- 
nent and fully developed when apart from the Procession, as in 
Figs. 4 and 4. We may be sure, then, that the king is the 
controlling human figure. He is followed. in the rear, by his 
soldiers running, and nearer are his attendants and attendant 
spirits, the latter recognized by their wings; and he is preceded 
by several of his gods, of whom the front one stands on the 
heads of his conquered enemies, Although this front figure 
carries no distinctive emblems, I yet agree that it must repre- 
sent a principal god. We then have, it appears to me, the 
victorious king of a people allied in race, entering with all his 
gods into the sanctuary of the native race and its gods. They 
are received in welcome by the deities and priestesses of the 
sanctuary. Their chief gods are two, those standing on the 
lion and leopard. Those that follow, the two on the double- 
headed eagle and the rest of the feminine procession, are either 
goddesses of the local towns, like the unnamed Hittite local 
deities in the Hittite treaty with Erypt, or are priestesses, such 
as were held in honor in the land of the Amazons. The men 
of the conquered people are designated solely by the two chiefs, 
or kings, on whose heads the victorious god stands in the left- 
hand procession. The adoption of the conquering king by the 
gods of the conquered territory is indicated plainly by the 
embrace in Fig, 4. If this interpretation is correct, everything 
in the right-hand procession is local, belonging directly to the 
territory of Pterium, especially the two-headed eagle, and the 
two other animals on which the leading gods stand; while 
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the various objects on the left characterize the invaders, as do 
especially the two representations of the elaborate winged disk 
over the two Tonic columns and the two other. columns (which 
Perrot and Chipiez think are the fronts of two bulls), the little 
standing figure of the god between them, and the 2 over his 
head. Yet the general resemblance between the figures of the 
two processions, and of the arms held in the girdle of the male 
figures on both sides, as well as their hats, inclines one to 
believe that they were of allied race. At any rate, the invaders 
were not Assyrians; that they came from the west rather than 
the east may be indicated by the fact that they are pictured on 
the western wall of the sanctuary. Very unfortunately the 
leading god of the invaders carries no special insignia, so that 
he cannot be as easily identified with other figures of Asianic 
deities, as can the two local Hittite gods; but the winged pro- 
tecting spirits frequently appear as far west as Cyprus, and, as 
we shall see, the boat over two lions appears elsewhere. 

Other deities represented in the reliefs at Boghaz-keui, or 
the neighboring Eyik, need not detain us long. They are the 
figures with wings rising almost vertically from their shoulders, 
a sort of guardian spirit, also grotesque winged figures with the 
head of a lion or dog, with hands raised, guarding the entrance, 
and one extraordinary figure of a sort of Hercules or Gilgamesh 
(Fig. 9), in which the head is in a Hittite conical hat, the ears 
carry earrings, the shoulders are the fore-quarters of lions, 
while the body is made up of two lions with heads downwards, 
and a column takes the place of legs. This figure is closely 
related to other figures of a similar deity met elsewhere, but 
probably not of any special preéminence in the pantheon. 

Of other representations of deities found in sculpture or bas- 
reliefs, we may mention the jolly god of Ibriz, decked with 
bunches of grapes, and carrying a handful of tall ears of grain. 
As this figure is well known, and has nothing analogous on any 
other known monument, it need not detain us, and we cannot tell 
whether it was Sandon or some other local Cilician deity that is 
represented by this figure, half a Bacchus and half a Hercules. 
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Much more important is the seated goddess of Eyik (Fig. 
10). Very peculiar is the high-backed chair in which she sits. 
Such a chair is not known in old Babylonian art, and we may 
gather that the Assyrian goddess in such a chair, not seldom 
fizured on the cylinders, was borrowed from the Hittites. Mr. 
Ramsay has noted a second bas-relief of this goddess found 
by him at Eyiik, before whom a worshipper is pouring a liba- 
tion. Of this goddess we shall have more to say later. 

It may be well to include in this survey of the Hittite bas- 
reliefs of their gods two figures from Carchemish, or Jerabis, 
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as they are not well known, and the only photographs of them, 
I believe, were taken by the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia. 
One of them (Fig. 11) is reproduced in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, First Series, IV, pl. v. The drawing is much 
softer and finer than the usual Hittite or even Assyrian seulp- 
tures, and it doubtless belongs to a very late period of the 
Hittite art. The goddess, resembling Ishtar, appears to hold 
a vase in one hand and a basket, or pail, in the other. Still 
more in the Babylonian style, yet frankly movditied in the style 
of the art of a region further west, is the figure of the naked 
Ishtar or Zarpanit (Fig. 12), on a slab of alabaster, which the 
men who opened the mound at Jerabis wickedly left exposed 
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to the elements, so that it was nearly roined and falling to 
pieces, with cracks all through it, when I saw it in 1884. It 
is a shame that this and the other goddess just figured and 
one or two other slabs with inscriptions and figures were not 
carefully removed. The goddess holds her breasts instead 
of simply placing her hands before her, as in the Babylo- 
nian figures, and she is adorned with the wings from the 
shoulders which the Hittites so much affected.! 
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These are, I believe, all the representations of Hittite deities, 
found in their bas-reliefs, that require consideration, We now 
pass to their eylinder-seals, which have, as yet, never been 
carefully studied, These I have taken much pains to collect 
for the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and not a few 
instructive examples now belong to that Museum, or are still 
in my own possession awaiting transfer. 

The difficulty of assigning a seal to one or another of the 
races and peoples who occupied Asia Minor and Syria during 
the period from 2000 n.c. to 600 n.c. is even greater than that 
of assigning a local bas-relief. While the Hittite Empire and 
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art were predominant at one time or another over all the 
region from Smyrna to Lake Van, and from Nineveh to Sidon, 
yet the succession of races and rulers has been so various and 
has been so little disentangled by historieal scholars that it is 
hardly possible to tell what elements of art or mythology were 
contributed by each several people; and in the case of seals 
we do not know where they were made. 

This was the period of the Phoenicians, the Syrians, the 
Hebrews, the Mycenaean Greeks, and other races struggling 
for control or existence. They were none of them independent 
of the influences of the two powerful empires of the Nile and 
the Euphrates. Their art and their religion were so permeated 
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with the elements borrowed from these two more ancient 
sources that it is a task of the utmost difficulty, not yet 
snecessfully accomplished, to separate what was native, local, 
and original, from what was borrowed; and the task is made 
more difficult by the succession of ruling races in the same 
territory. A seal uninscribed, even if we know its provenance, 
may be Assyrian, Hittite, Syrian, Phoenician, or Mycenaean, 
so far as the location where it is found will tell us. Still we 
may often reach practical certainty. The long supremacy of 
the Hittites in this region during the period when cylinder- 
seals were in use, gives the presumption in their favor in many 
cases in which the archaeological data are not conclusive. 

Very important, in this study, are three cylinders, not  Hit- 
tite, belonging to the collection of M., De Clereq, Nos. 386, 
886 bis, and 386 ter (Figs. 13, 14.15). The two last of these 
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are inscribed, in Assyrian script, with the names of the owners, 
father and son, residents of Sidon. Each shows the figure 
of a worshipper between two purely Egyptian gods. The first 
of the three contains substantially the same design, with the 
usual filiary inscription, and is, like the other, probably Phoe- 
nician. They might easily belong to a period of about fifteen 
hundred B.c., when, as we now know from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, Babylonian was the literary language of the Syrian 
coast; and at the same time they might be some centuries 
older, inasmuch as the Babylonian must have been the language 
of the script for one or two thousand years. These three seals 
form a connecting link with those that we call Hittite, and 
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they help us to fix their age, inasmuch as in style and design 
they are allied to those which are Hittite beyond question. 

The eylinders which we first, without any question, call Hit- 
tite, are those, very few in number, that have Hittite inserip- 
tions. Of these I know five only,—one of them a bilingual 
(Hittite and Babvlonian), belonging to the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxtord, two of them belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, 
ilreadly figured in this /ournal (First Series, LX, pl. xv), and 
two others, belonging to myself, not yet transferred to that 
Museum. The bilingual (Fig. 16) is figured and deseribed by 
Thomas Tyler in the Transactions of the Ninth Oriental Conyresa, 
II, pp. 258 ff. It bears the name, in Babylonian (not Assyrian) 
characters, of its owner, Indiltimma (Jensen reads Indishima), 
and shows us a god in a long robe, holding a vase. He wears a 
tall hat with two horns, as drawn, perhaps representing a broad 
brim. Before him stands a worshipper, in a long, open robe, 
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wearing a high, mitre-shaped hat, who holds one hand raised in 
token of adoration. Beside the three lines of the filiary in- 
scription, showing that it belonged to *Indilimma, son of Sin- 
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irdama, worshipper of the god Ishara,’ there is a column of 
four characteristic Hittite signs. 

(MW the two seals with Hittite characters previously pub- 
lished in this Journal, one contains nothing but tive lines of 
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these characters, without any figures of gods or men. The 
other (Vig. 17) is of copper, plated with silyer. It has the 
rope pattern PNCOM PISS ig the two ends. A ficure bei as long, 
Howing robe, with the right hand extended, with «a sort af 
lituus curved at the lower end in the other, and with his head 
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surmounted with the wings, at least, of the winged disk, 
approaches a deity from whom he is separated by the Hittite 
characters. The god, like his worshipper, has a low, round cap, 
a short robe searce reaching the knees, and has one hand raised, 
while with the other he holds aloft behind his back a spade- 
shaped weapon or standard. Following the worshipper is a 
figure wearing a long robe and a tall, pointed cap, and carrying 
in his hand a long implement. We may safely conclude from 
the resemblance of the figure with the winged disk and the 
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lituus to the royal figures in the sculptures of Boghaz-keut, that 
this is a king, and that this is a royal cylinder, inscribed with 
the king’s name. 

Of the two remaining cylinders with Hittite inscriptions, one 
(Fig. 18) is of a dark chaleedony. It is not pierced, but has 
one end reduced to form a handle, which is broken off, and a 
portion of the face has also been lost, but not enough to render 
the design at all uncertain. On the lower end is a winged 
disk over three Hittite characters; on the surface is a sacred 
tree, and a four-winged monster, with a head like that of 
horse, rampant on each side of it, also the same three Hittite 
characters as appear on the end. Besides these a small tree, 
a star, and a crescent appear in the field. 
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The remaining eylinder-seal (Fig, 19) is a pink chalcedony. 
Tt has three columns of Hittite Inscriptions, an ashera, sur- 
mounted with a crescent, and a worshipper in a long Assyrian 
robe, standing by the side of a serpent coiled on a short pole. 
We seem to have here the worship of the Nehushtan. such as 
that which was destroyed by Hezekiah when the Jews were 
worshipping it as the brazen serpent set up by Moses. We have 
here for the first time in Oriental art, so far as I know, a repre- 
sentation of this serpent and this worship. This has lately 
been figured and deseribed in this Journal (Second Series, II, 
1898, p. 163). | 

With these, and of equal importance, must be mentioned the 


eylinder-seal of Achlib-sar (Fig. 20), figured by Winckler in 
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the Mitteilungen der Vorderas, (Fes., 1896, 4, pp. 18, 19, but long 
before published by Lajard, xxxy, 2. Here the inseription, 
according to Winckler, reads ‘Ach-li-ib-sar, servant of the ecu 
Tishub,’ whom he identifies with Ramman. He is evidently 
the Phoenician Resheph. The god carries in one hand a bundle 
of weapons, and also holds a bull by a leash; the other hand 
he lifts over his head, holding a weapon, ready to strike. Tt is 
a god well known on Babylonian seals, differing only in the 
somewhat peculiar hat, and the crosslines which we shall find 
to be usual on the skirt of the short shirt. The king, who 
stands before the god, wears a long robe and a hich aquare hat, 
and holds a vase for libation. Behind him is the divine 
attendant (suballu). In the field is seen a star (or sun) and 
the Egyptian erux ansata. The name Achlib-sar corresponds 
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to other Hittite names, such os Cheta-sar and Sura-sar, and 
appears to mean ‘Ring of Aleppo.” One is obliged to agree with 
Winckler, that we have in this seal, belonging to the Berlin 
Museum, a true Hittite seal, with a Babylonian inseription, 
such as we find on the two Sidoman seals (Figs. 14,15). I 
ace no reason why we should not accept Winckler’s conclusion 
that, so far as the art is concerned, this seal may be from 1500 
to 2000 n.c. It is truly composite in style, being predomi- 
nantly Babylonian, with the Egyptian erwr ansata, and the 
Hittite dress. It does not certainly follow because Achlib-sar 
was a worshipper of Tishub that this god is Tishub, as on Baby- 
lonian seals the god named in the inscription often differs from 
the one figured. Yet the presumption favors the identification. 
It is at least evidence of a Hittite god Tishub. 

Other seals, not cylinders, indicated as such by inserip- 
tions, need not detain us long, Those published by Sehlum- 
berger ( Rerwe Archeologique, December, 1882) are disk-shaped, 
and but one of them has a human figure, a god armed 
(“Ramman”™?) in the Hittite short skirt, standing over a lion. 
There is equally nothing to be learned of art from impressions 
of Hittite seals figured by Layard (Monuments of Nineveh, 
Second Series, pl. lxix), or from the terra-cotta disks pub- 
lished hy me in this Journal, First Series, IX, pl. xv. We gain 
little more from the well-known boss of Tarkutimme, and the 
seal of Bor, which each contain, besides the mscription, simply 
a standing figure in a long robe, and a low round cap. 

If now we examine these surely Hittite seals, and also the 
familiar monuments from the Hittite centres, published in 
vatious volumes and papers, and compare them with other 
cylinders of similar style, we shall find other characteristic 
marks beside the tip-tilted shoes by which we can often recog- 
nize the Hittite cylinder seals which have no inscriptions. In 
ornament the most murked feature will be the guilloche, or rope 
pattern. This may have had its origin in the continuous seroll 
pattern found, I believe, at a still earlier period in Egypt, but 
if so, it has become much modified, and usually, but not always, 
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represents a twisted rope of two strands. We shall also find a 
close filling of the spaces left vacant by the principal figures, 
inscriptions being so rare in the apparently older seals that we 
Inay suppose either that the Hittite writing was not yet in- 
vented, or that reading was a rare awecomplishment. In these 
spaces will be found small sphinxes of various sorts, lions, 
lirds, and frequently a procession of three or four small march. 
ing figures, these being arranged often in a lower or upper 
register. A star and a crescent are not unusual, but the seven 
dots found on Assyrian seals representing the Igigi, are not 
figured. Of Egyptian emblems, beside the sphinx we have the 
crux dngata. The human figures and gods often closely ap- 
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proach the Babylonian, sometimes the Eryptian, and several 
forms are purely Hittite, Sometimes we see the tip-tilted shoe, 
although this feature oveasionally appears on the older Baby- 
lonian seals ; but more usual distinctive marks are the high hat, 
the short skirt made with close crossbars, with occasionally a 
longer fringed skirt below it. T he winged deities are a char. 
acteristic feature, and so is the eagle, sometimes with two eagle 
or lon heads, In closeness and fineness of workmanship these 
hematite cylinders excel most of the Babylonian eVvlinders of 
the same size. They are generally rather small, from fifteen to 
twenty millimetres in length and with a diameter a half or a 
little more than half as great. They are very rarely, if ever, 
thick like the large archaic Babylonian. eylinders, and I recall 
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but one or two which in shape, size, and material resemble the 
large Assyrian cylinders, so often of serpentine, which seem to 
have come into fashion with the Cassite conquest, although one 
such is entirely devoted to an inscription, like the Cassite seals. 
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A few cylinders instead of being pierced longitudinally have a 
sort of handle and neck at one end, with the hole pierced trans- 
versely through the neck, a style never found in Babylonian or 
Assyrian cylinders, These may be quite large and thick, as in 
the case of the two from Aidin. 
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Passing by the figures of deities on the eylinders which are 
mere copies of Egyptian and Babylonian types, we yet find that 
the Babylonian influence affects the representations of those 
which are most characteristically Hittite. Of the male gods 
one is preéminent in glyptic art, the same Sutekh, Resheph, 
Hadad or Tishub, who appears second in the right-hand proces- 
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sion of Boghaz-keui and on the seal of Achlib-sar. He is seen 
in Figs. 21-27, A bronze coin of Tarsus also shows him, and as 
we know that Sandon-Hereules was the founder of Tarsus, we 
may presume that this is his representation. 

This armed god, wielding the battle-axe, dressed in a short 
skirt arranged with crossbars, is evidently identical with the 
similar Babylonian deity with the short tunic, sometimes like 
the Hittite short skirt, who holds a trident thunderbolt, and 
leads a bull by a cord attached toa ring in its nose, and who is 
probably Ramman, although the strong evidence that another 
Babylonian god is Ramman inclined me, in my Handbook of 
the seal cylinders in the Metropolitan Museum to eall this god 
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Nergal, with whose attributes he agrees. The god on the 
Achlib-sar eylinder (Fig. 0), with the bull led by a cord, 
whom the inscription seems to make Tishub, is the same. We 
have already found Tishub as the chief god of the Mitanni, 
and also the god of the Shui. We ay then provisionally, 
and with considerable confidence, give him this name, although 
Jensen (Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 160-163) prefers to call 
him Sandon, the nume of the Hercules af Tarsus, with which 
Cilician god he may perhaps be identified as well as with 
Resheph, Hadad, and Ramman. 

Of the two deities that head the Hittite procession of 
Boghaz-keni, the goddess takes the lead, and she is a more 
frequent figure, I think, on the cylinders than is Tishub, 
although he is a very characteristic feature of them. In the 
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Hittite procession all the figures, with the necessary exception 
of this, her subordinate consort, are feminine, whether god- 
desses or priestesses. Ido not need to develop the agreement 
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with the fable of the Amazons. Surely this suggests a high 
honor given to women in the social and political system for the 
people. On the Boghaz-keui bas-relief the goddess is decently 
clothed, like all her attendants ; but on the cylinders this god- 
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dess —and she is probably the same — very frequently appears 
nearly or quite nude, herein resembling the Babylonian Ishtar 
usually designated provisionally, after Lenormant, as Zarpanit, 
who stands more frequently with face as well as body in front 
view, and holds her hands folded across, or under, her breasts. 
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The goddess, as she appears on the Hittite cylinders, varies 
tharacteristically from this type, while resembling it. Usually 
she is nude, in front view except the face, which is always in 
profile. She is sometimes under a sort of arch, or canopy, as 
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in Fig. 28, and lifts one or both hands. In this figure there 
appears by her one of those columns with a human face, 
such as we see in the Hittite hieroglyphs, and which remind 
us of totem columns, 
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Another very interesting Hittite cylinder is seen in Fig, 29, 
in which the same roddess appears under the arch, whieh now 
has two wings, She stands on the hack of a humped bull, 
which is lying down. This winged arch is very peculiar and 
diffeult to explain. | only suggest that there may be some 
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relation between this design and one much older and rarer, 
found in cylinders of green serpentine, very likely not Baby- 
lonian, which show us a gate, similurly winged, resting on 4 
bull in a similar position, while two streams, or cords, seem to 
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come from under the wings and to be reached by a worshipper 
on either side (Fig. 30). It is not impossible that both the 
winged gate and the winged arch, or canopy, may be also 
related to the familiar Assyrian winged disk representing the 
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supreme deity, with its cords or tassels held by the worshipper, 
who by means of them keeps himself in relation to the god. 
Vet another cylinder showing us the same goddess is Fig. 31, 
where the goddess under the arch is fully clothed. Whether 
the winged disk here takes the place of the wings on the arch, 
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or whether it simply protects the worshipper, may not be quite 
certain. One will observe the Hittite eagle over the ibex, the 
hand, the fish, and the lotus. On yet another hematite 
cylinder (Fig. 32) the goddess is duplicated, and the two 
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figures stand under a doubled arch, each on a lion. This god- 
dess seems to be the same as we have tlready seen, but the 
lions show that she was also identified with the Babylonian 
Ishtar (Fig. 8) as well as with Aarparitt, 

Still another hematite cylinder (Fig. 38) gives the same 
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design, but introduces a new and important variation, The 
goddess is under the arch, made of the rape pattern, which is 
Arkin winged, as in Fig. 29, and she stands on a humped bull. 
She also holds a festoon, almost like 4 skipping-rope. Before 
her is a god, or worshipper, carrying a crook and wearing a tall 
hat. The latter cylinder introduces na to those in which the 
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nude goddess is not under the arch, but simply holds the 
festoon, Such a one is Fig. 34, where the nude goddess with 
the festoon stands on a bull, while a worshipper kneels on each 
side, and the rest of the space is filled with birds, hares, and 
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a lion. Once more she appears in Fig. 35, surmounted by a 
winged disk, while a worshipper, or attendant, in a high hat 
stands on each side, the worshipper being repeated, as is often 
the case, simply for symmetry. The under garment of the 
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worshipper, with its transverse lines, should be observed as 
Hittite. Yet another illustration is to be seen in Fig. 36, 
where the same deity is worshipped by a kneeling winged figure 
with a bird's head. 

We must believe it to be the same goddess whom we see 
in Fig. 37, with neither the arch nor the festoon, but with 
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wings, and holding in her hand the Egyptian emblem of 
serenity. In this case the ornament approaches rather the 
recurring spiral than the rope pattern. She also appears with 
wings in Fig, 38. Probably the same goddess appears partly 
clothed in Fig. 39, where we also see a worshipper, two lions 
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over a rope pattern, under which are an ibex and a griffin. In 
Fig. 40 we again see the same gorddess in the usual nude form, 
with the festoon and the common Hittite accompaniments. In 
Fig. 41 she appears duplicated, and with a new attribute, that 
of streams from her shoulders, such as Shamash often has on 
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old Babylonian cylinders. One observes alsa the turned-up 
shoes. The fine cylinder reproduced in Fig. 42 gives us both 
the chief goddess, with festoon, on an animal, and her consort 
Tishub standing on two mountains. 

This goddess, appearing under various forms, seems to 
combine the attributes of hoth the armed and the naked Ishtar 
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of Babylonia. The armed Babylonian Ishtar, with her serpent 
scimiter and her quiver, whether seated or standing, is con- 
nected generally with the lion on which she rests her foot. 
In Assyrian art she occasionally stands on u lion or leopard. 
The naked Ishtar, or Zarpanit, with hands across her breasts, 
originating in Babylonia, became the most widely diffused and 
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popular form of goddess from Erech to Cyprus. The two 
Ishtars of Arbela and Nineveh represent the two forms. That 
our Hittite goddess is related to both of these there can be 
little doubt. Like the one she stands on a lion, or bull; like 
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the other, she is usually naked. She is also the Hittite correla- 
tive of Ashtoreth and Kadesh. Whether the deities were 
originally distinct or mot, worshipped by different nations aunt 
languages, in the intercourse of trade, culture, and war, they 
became assimilated and identified. It 1s not easy to say what 
the Hittite name of the goddess was, perhaps Ishara (the « and 
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the A, or cA, separately sounded, as indicated by the eylinder 
of Indilimma). ‘his Ishara. “WOR, must not he confounded 
lexically with Ishtar, “MV, nor with Ashera, 770*, whatever 
may be the mythological connection, The name of the Hittite 
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goddess mentioned in the treaty of Ramses II with the Hittites 
appears to be Ishara, “MEX, rather than Ishtar. It is not 
worth while here to chase up the other possibly identical or 
parallel forms of the goddess in neighboring countries, or in 
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later times (Anat, Anahita, or Atargatis). While it is impos- 
sible conclusively to settle the Hittite name of the chief Hittite 
goddess-mother, no other name has quite as much evidence as 
that for Ishura. Indeed, no other name has any real evidence. 
The name was known to Assyrian mythology. 
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I have not endeavored thus far to identify the deity who 
heads the left-hand procession. Nor is it hardly necessary, if I 
am right in supposing that it is the chief god of a neighboring, 
probably cognate tribe, possibly Khaldis of the Vannat, but 
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more likely from a western nation, who might be regarded as 
the same god, perhaps under another name. The duplicated 
principal personages in Figs. 45, 44, in the latter winged, 
hardly represent a chief deity. At any rate, the Hittite art 
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does not recognize more than one chief male deity. We see 
no real trinity like Ann, Bel, and Ea. ‘To be sure, we have 
protecting spirits supplied with wings, as in Figs. 36 and 44; 
and we have the serpent on the pole as an object of wor- 
ship (Fig. 19), but we do not have any male deity to be compared 
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with Tishub-Ramman. The sphinx is a frequent minor element 
in the design, seldom as prominent as in F ip. 46. 

Yet we do have another form of goddess who needs vareful 
study, an who was probably the origin of the Demeter en- 
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throned of the Mediterranean islands and coasts. (See L. di 
Cesnola, Deseriptive Atlas of Cypriote Antiquities in the Metro- 
politan Museum, pls. 48,49.) This is the goddess seated in a 
high-backed chair, seen in Fig. 10, from the bas-relief of Eyiik. 
This goddess appears very frequently on the cylinders, but it 
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would not be safe to say that these cylinders are character- 
istically Hittite, like those on which we have found the rep- 
resentations of Tishul) and Ishara. Indeed, they are more 
frequently on eylinders which are definitely not of the Hittite 
type thus far considered. They seem to have been current in the 
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Assyrian territory, though probably not of real Assyrian origin. 
IP should be inclined to believe rather that they originated in 
the Nahrina or Mitanni region. They show us a goddess with 
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no special attribute, except the high-backed chair, which looks 
extremely modern, after the stools with no back, or the very 
shortest back, on which the Babylonian gods were required to 


aa 
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sit. The back of the chair is often ornamented behind with 
a row of round knobs, or stars. The goddess (Fig. 47) sits 
frequently before a table, or altar, piled with cakes or other 
food, and an attendant keeps off the flies with a peculiar fan, 
such as is still in use in the same region, while, perhaps, a 
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second attendant whisks a branch over the table. In Fig. 47 
we observe the tablecloth, while the attendant behind the god- 
dess holds a napkin, as well as a fan. In this cylinder, which, 
like most of them, is rather Assyrian than 
Hittite, the usual knobs, or stars, which 
ornament the back of the chair, do not 
appear, as they do on the rock bas-relief 
of Maltaya (Fig. 48), where this goddess 
is the second of the seven worshipped by 
the king, This drawing, copied from Von 
Luschan (Avsgrabungen in Sendachirli, I, 
p. 28), after Place, disagrees with Lay- 
ee. OL description CMineveh and its Hte- 

Gonness Frou Roce maine, Am, Ed. I, p. 195), who says that 

oo or Mat- the chair of the goddess rests on “a lion 

and a bull.” 

Light is thrown upon the character of this seated goddess in 
Hittite mythology by three closely related Hittite cylinders. 
The first of these (Fig. 49) belongs to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and 1s figured in Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, pl. xxix, 1. 
In the upper register is the seated detty, before whom stands 
an attendant, having two faces, like Janus Bifrons, one di- 
rected forward to the deity, and the other to the figures that 
follow. As explained correctly by Menant, this is a mere con- 
ventional device to indicate that this attendant, whom we may 
call the psychopomp, keeps watch on the following figure, while 
reverent toward the deity. Behind the psychopomp is a figure, 
apparently of a soul of the dead brought to the deity for judg- 
ment. He stands in an attitude of profound respect, and he is 
followed by five attendants, of whom the three first might be 
apparitors, attending or guarding the soul, which comes to the 
deity for judgment. The last of the figures, with both hands 
raised, is the same as often appears on Babylonian cylinders 
as the wife of either Shamash or Ramman, The lower register 
gives us a scene in the under-world. The same soul which we 
have seen presented for judgment in the upper register here 
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stands to the right of a palm tree, and four composite creatures 
approach, one kneeling, and the other presenting food. The 
two registers are separated by an elaborate Hittite uilloche, 
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In this cylinder, as drawn by Lajard, we seem to have a 
seated god, rather than goddess. The beard seems to be 
drawn; he is seated on a stool, and not a chair; and the last 
approaching figure would well be his wife. The two other 
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cylinders show parallel scenes, but a seated goddess receives 
the approaching figures. 

The next cylinder (Fig. 50), also of hematite, is said to have 
come from Aidin in Lydia, and belongs to the Louvre. I take 
this figure from Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire de f Art, TV, Fig. 
302. It has the same elaborate guilloche as in Fig. 49, and 
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another of spirals. The Hittite goddess sits in her high-backed 
chair. Before her are two upright lions. The object above 
them is not clear, but, if correctly drawn, would probably be a 
boat, as in the next cylinder (Fig. 51), and also on the Boghaz- 
keut procession. Then we see the two-faced psychopomp, 
followed by three figures, each with the Hittite lituus. An- 
other scene shows a seated goddess, with a winged attendant 
spirit on each side, a curious figure apparently surrounded 
by streams, indicated by the fish, and lifting his head as 
if to drink. Before him stands a figure, apparently with 
streams from his hand. ; 
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The third cylinder (Fig. 41) is so closely allied to the last that 
M. Salomon Reinach, who has described and figured it in the Me- 
vue Archéologique, Mai-Juin, 1898, says it must have eoame from 
the same atelier. It now belongs to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. It has the same cuilloche patterns as the last cylin- 
der. Before the goddess seated in a chair are the two upright 
lions holding a boat of the coracle, or kufa. style. It is recog- 
nized as a boat and not a crescent, by what seems to be a firme 
in it, and an oar. It is just like the boat seen in Lajard, op. 
ett, pl.1, 8. On the other side of these lions stands the two- 
faced figure, with three figures approaching, each with a 
lituus, two of them, as in I ig. 40, in flounced skirts, and the 
third in a shorter garment. The rest of the eylinder is 
occupied by another and very extraordinary scene not figured 
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on any other known monument. On a table or bier lies a 
human figure, apparently in the tall Hittite hat, and with the 
Hittite short-ribbed garment. From his body rise three lines 
which seem to represent fire. At the foot and head of the 
bier stand a man in a short skirt, and a woman, perhaps, in a 
long garment. Below, covering half the cireumference of the 
eylinder, is a series of vases, animal heads, ete., which can 
hardly represent anything else than the provision of food for 
the dead. Lying prone among them and grasping an object 
in his hand, is a naked figure, not easy to expluin, although 
it may possibly represent the figure of the dead taking the 
food. Other figures, having no definite relation to these two 
principal scenes, are the small figure of the naked goddess with 
the garland which we have already considered, standing over 
a lion or a bull, and the armed god with his foot on a victim, 
familiar on Babylonian cylinders, who ought to be Nergal, god 
of the under-world, and representing the destructive forces of 
nature. There is also the peculiar kneeling figure with head 
upturned and hands raised, which we saw in Fig. 50. In this 
case there is a vase above his head with water apparently 
flowing from it, which reminds one of the prayer addressed 
in the under-world to its queen Allat, “O goddess, may 
Suchalzikn give me water™ (Jensen, Acamologie, p. 245). 

That the heads, vases, and tripod figured in this seal repre- 
sent food for the dead is proved by the remarkable funerary 
bronze tablet described by M. Clermont Gannean (*L’Enfer 
Aasyrien,’ Rev. Arch. XXXVI, pl. xxv; alao Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. de [ Art; Chald. et Aasz.. Fig. 162), where we 
have the dead Jaid out on a bier (but without flames}, an 
attendant spirit (fish-god) at the head and foot, and other 
objects in the register representing this world, while just below. 
in the register representing the lower world, are vases, a tripod, 
feet of animals (not heads) and haunches (?) or provision for 
the dend. We see from Fig. 49 that the monsters of the 
lower world are not wholly malicious, lut may be kindly 
attendants, bringing food to the dead. The three personages 
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with lituus, who approach the seated goddess in Figs, 50 and 
ol, it is not easy to explain satisfactorily. They are the same 
that look like apparitors, following the soul in Mig. 49. Their 
attitudes, with one hand raised, is one of profound respect; and 
they are therefore not gods, notwithstanding an apparent cres- 
cent aver the headdress of one of them. Yet the presence of the 
headdress is not usual for human beings in such an approach, 
They hardly represent the multitudes that enter the realm of 
Allat Nin-kigal. The lituus, as well as the headdress, indicates 
a dignity like that of a king. They may correspond to the 
assessors in the Egyptian scenes of the judgment of the dead, 
and to Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus in Greek mythology. 

At any rate, we are brought in these three seals into the 
realm of the lower world. We see the judgment, in one case 
by Shamash, with his familiar streams; in another we see the 
dead laid on his bier, prepared for cremation, and the provision 
for his food in the other world. In two we seem to see the 
dead lifting his head and hands to drink; in one a dead person 
appeared to be seizing food; and we may conjecture that the 
boat, with a person in it, supported by such lion-headed crea- 
tures as we also see on the bronze funerary plate described by 
M. Ganneau, may have something to do with the passage of the 
soul. The seated goddess bears relation to the bifrons figure 
which I call the psychopomp, and takes the place of Shamash, 
‘judge of men,’ and she is to be identified in function with 
Allat, or Nin-kigal, and is, perhaps, aided like Pluto and Per- 
sephone, by her three assessors, 

The conclusion I draw from this discussion of the Hittite art, 
especially as seen in the seal cylinders, is that the Hittites wor- 
shipped two principal earth (leities, of whom the god is probably 
to be called Tishub, and is identified with Baal, Resheph, 
Hadad, Ramman, Martu, and, as I learn from Jensen (9. 8. 
Times. September 8, 1808), Amurrn; while the roddess is the 
sume as Kadesh, Ashtoreth, Ashera, Ashirtu, or Ashratu (see 
Jensen), and very probably had the name Ishara. I ean dis- 
cover here no trinity of a goddess with her spouse and her 
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lover, such as Jensen describes in the article above cited and 
his Mittiter und Armenier, of which I have been able to 
avail myself after this article was substantially completed. If 
one must regard the god following the goddess on the Boghaz- 
keni procession as not her husband, he would much more likely 
be her son; we may compare Maia and Hermes, Cybele and 
Dionysus (Attis), Isis and Horus, ete. Further, the third 
known deity of the Hittites, very likely borrowed, as indeed 
may have been the divine couple, was not a god, but a seated 
foddess, who is much more likely to have been the Great 
Mother of the Phrygians, worshipped under the name of Ma 
at Comana, if Strabo’s reading is correct, and so assimilated to 
Rhea, Cybele, and Demeter, than was the standing Ishtar, 
or Venus, as Jensen supposes. She was probably a goddess 
of the lower world, 

To a number of seated female figures of Hittite origin, in 
low relief on black trachyte, found in the neighborhood of 
Marash, and figured in Humann and Puchstein’s #eisen im 
Aleinasien und Nordsyrien, 1 have not thought it necessary to 
refer particularly, as it is not certain that they are goddesses. 
The same reason applies to the male figures from Senjirli. 
One of the Marash reliefs may be a goddess; it is a sitting 
mother and child. She holds a lyre and a mirror. This (pl. 
xlvii, 2) and two other of the more important of the Marash 
reliefs (pl. xlvii, 5 and xlix, 4; with long inscription) now 
belong to the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

The attempt has not been made in this paper to give a com- 
plete account of deities found in Hittite glyptic art, but only 
of those that seemed to be characteristic. It would be a 
further tusk to illustrate the acceptance in Hittite art and 
worship of immigrant deities from Egypt and Babylonia. It 
would also be worth while to give further study to the peculiar 
composite figures of two-headed eagles, sphinxes, bird-headed 
and winged attendant spirits, ete., but the scope of this paper 
does not allow it. 

Writ1am HAvEs WARD. 
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In regard to the removal and subsequent fate of the gilt- 
bronze rooting-tiles of the Pantheon «a remarkable series of 
errors runs through several of the hand-books to the Roman 
ruins, and a number of more pretentious works of reference. 
It is true that the matter is of no great consequence, and yet in 
a case where historical accuracy is readily obtainable, it is 
strange that the authors, or compilers, of the books in question 
should have paid this dubious tribute to the accuracy of their 
predecessors, and spared themselves the trouble of turning up 
the original authorities, But this has always been the genius 
of compilation: to verify a few of the leading references, where 
matters of real importance are concerned, and to accept without 
question the statements of previous compilers, where nothing 
of vital consequence seems to be involved. 

In the case of the Pantheon tiles, the oft-repeated error is 
with regard to the time of their removal, and the place to 
which they were ultimately carried. 

Thus Pauly (old edition, 1848, vy, p- 1180): “Im J. 655 liess 
der griechische Kaiser Constans IT. die Aiegel yon vergoldetem 
Erze, womit die Dachung der Wilbung und wahrscheinlich 
auch der Vorhalle bedeckt war, nach Constantinopel ent- 
fiihren.”? 

O. Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities (Nettleship- 
Sandys, 1891), p. 457: “The gilt-bronze tiles of the roof were 
taken by the emperor Constans IT. to Constantin ople in 655 aco," 

1 Baedeker, Central ftaly, 1897, p. 199, alao follows Pauly, while Hare 


| f 
Waike in Rome, 174, p. 470, lina a farrmect version of the story, 
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RK. Borrmann, in Baumeister's Denkmdler, 1889, ii, eol. 1158: 
“Kaiser Constans schleppte 655 die vergoldeten Bronzeziegel 
der Kuppel fort.” 

H. T. Peck, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Anti- 
quities, 1897, p. 1169: “The gilt-bronze tiles of the roof were 
taken by the emperor Constans IT. to Constantinople ap. 655.7) 

Rt. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, 1871, p. 3381: “In the 
middle of the seventh century Constans IT. took off the gilded 
bronze tiles of the roof, and was carrying them to Constanti- 
nople, with the plunder of the Forum of Trajan, when he was - 
intercepted at Syracuse by the Saracens and killed.” 

Rk. Burn, Old Rome, 1880, p. 135: the same repeated ver- 
batim, but with the insertion of a false date (650). 

J. H. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 1892, ii, p. 133. 
with evident obligations to Burn: Constans “was carrying 
them off to Constantinople when he was intercepted and killed 
by the Saracens at Syracuse, into whose hands these and other 
rich spoils from Rome fell.” The date 663 is correctly given. 

J. Dennie, Rome of Today and Yesterday, 1894, p. 264: 
Constans “did not get safe home with his spoils, but fell into 
the hands of the Saracens in Syracuse.” The date (p. 263) is 
correctly given.? 

The source of the statement that the tiles were sent to Con- 
stantinople seems to be a chapterin Paulus Diaconus hastily con- 
sulted, we may suppose, by the author of the article in the old 
Pauly, who completely ignored the next chapter but one, which 
should have served to correct the mistake. After describing in 
full the coming of Constans to Rome, and his twelve days’ visit 
there, Panlus speaks of the spoils ruthlessly taken, with no 
respect for sacred places, . . . “in tantum, ut etiam basilicam 
beatae Mariae, quae aliquando Pantheon vocabatur, . . . et 

''This in an article which, though published in 1807, still knows nothing of 
Chedanne and the extracniinary discoveries of TRO. 

? Another popular book, The Eterae! City, by Clara Erskine Clement, 1890, 
i, p. 240, has lt that Constans “was taking them to Constantinople when he was 


attacked and killed by the Syracusans" —very misleading at best. The date, 
however, is correctly given. 
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iam , . . locus erat omnium martyrum, discoiperiret, tegu- 
lasque aereas exinde auferret, easque simul cum aliis omnibus 
ornamentis Constantinopolim transmitteret " (De Gest. Langoh, 
vy, 1; Migne, P.Z. 95,602). If we read on, however, we come 
to the story of the assassination of Constans at Syracuse, and 
the subsequent descent of the Saracens upon that unhappy city. 
The Saracens then (chap. 18) “ Auferentes quoque praedam 
nimiam, et omne illud quod Constans Augustus a Roma abstu- 
lerat ornatum in aere et diversis speciebus, si¢que Alexandriam 
reversi sunt.” If Constans, therefore, had any intention of 
sending the spoils ultimately to Constantinople, it was defeated 
by his death and the subsequent raid of the Saracens. But it 
may well be doubted whether he had any such intention, after 
establishing himself at Syracuse, inasmuch as he does not 
appear to have meditated returning to Constantinople himself, 
The historians emphasize the fact that he left his capital with 
the settled purpose of making Rome again the seat of power.* 
Balked in this plan, the originality of which is striking in a 
Byzantine emperor, he decided to leave Italy to the Lombard. 
Syracuse became his new capital, and so remained until his 
assassination, five years later. Thus the spoils of Rome re- 
mained at Syracuse only to fall a prey to the Saracens, soon 
after Constans’s death, and to be carried by them to Alexan- 
dria, 

Tf the narrative of Paulus by its careless expression “ Con- 
stantinopolim transmitteret ” — corrected, however, only a little 
further on — might lead the hasty reader into a trap, it is more 


Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, ii, p. 301, thinks Constans may 
have “intended to return to his Eastern Treaidence at some future tline,”" and 
apes an intimation of this In the spoiling of Rome. Fut this is on inference, the 
worth of which will vary with the Weight assigned to Constane's Purpose to 
remove the seat of empire to the west, It is Casy to see why nelther Paulus nor 
Anastasing could imagine anything else than an intended return to Constan- 
tingple. 

* £9. Theophanes, ed, Bonn, l, p. G82: Boukotels de "Poon rie Bovthelar 
aeragrioor; ¢f ih. p. GIB; Cedren, ed. Bonn. p. TAQ: BovAdpevos dy “Puy ripe 
Aactheler werorrijea; Poul. Dine, Hist, Miscella, 19 (Migne, P. L, 0, 1058): 
“voluit in urbem Romam lnperium transferre,*" 
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difficult to misunderstand the account of the same events given 
by the papal librarian, Anastasius, in the Liber Pontificalia, 
§ 136 (Migne, P. £4. 128, 777). To quote only what is most 
essential —“ sed et ecclesiam beatue Mariae ad Martyres, quae 
de tegulis aereis erat cooperta, discodperiret, et in reginm 
urbem cum aliis diversis quae deposuerat, direxit.” Again, 
§ 187, p. T91: “ Postmodum [i.e. after the death of both Con- 
stans and the usurper Mizizius] venientes Saraceni in Siciliam, 
obtinuerunt praedictam civitatem. .. . Similiter et praedam 
nimiam fecerunt, et aes quod ibidem a civitate Romana dela- 
tum fuerat, secum tollentes, Alexandriam reversi sunt.” 

It was to Alexandria, therefore, that the precious rooting of 
the Pantheon was taken, and not to Constantinople. 

The confusing date, 655 a.p., is evidently according to the 
Alexandrian chronology, which differs from the common reck- 
oning by seven or eight years, according to the season of the 
year. Paulus Diaconus (De Gest. Langob. v, 11) says that 
Constans remained in Sicily from the seventh indiction to the 
twelfth. Converting this by Clinton's tables into years of our 
era, we have 6635 and 668.1 And these are the dates to be 
found in the recent histories, Hodgkin? Bury,’ Gregorovius,* 
etc. For 655 in the various citations above we should there- 


fore substitute 663. : | 
Fraxk G. Moore. 
Dantuocra CoLueGe. 


1 Clinton gives G08 of the year of Constuns'’s death; Epitome of the (Chron. of 
Ffome and Constantinople, p. 266, 

7 Vol, vi, pp. 377 ih 

Op, cit, i, pp. 301 Mf, 210, 

‘ Home in the Middle Ages, Eng. Tr., ti, pp. 153 ff., 160, 162; op. also Finlay. 
Greece wnder the Romans, i, pp, 870-80. 
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HU techie, ear 6€ py) arodidan Thy picb- 
aot Atoyrnros ev Tory ypovery Tois 
yeypappevory a) TaAAG wr Toes Ta ep 
TH pucbwre yeypaupera, devpos 
eat auTan  pigbmots Kai oteperO[ eo 

oo Taw Fukow cal Tod cepayou cai THY 
Gupaparaw, cai €Féotw Tog apyenor 
juofoty Groen av Bothorrat. éav é€ ris 
eiomopa yirntat, amo Tov TipywaToy 
Tos opyemow elvat, avarypayrar be 

400 rhe picfaow tHvde Atcyentoy eis 
THY GTHAHY THY Urapyoveay év Tan i- 
Epo. pores dpyet TiS wiefocens 
apyor o wera Kopo.Sor apyorra. 


THE stele bearing this inscription is in the library of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It was pre- 
sented to the American School on February 24, 1896, by a gen- 
tleman who also fornished evidence locating the place where 
it was found in a house-lot on the slope north of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, near the southeast angle of the Kyrov Oneefov 
and within the probable limits of the old deme Melite. 

The stelé is of Pentelic marble, and is of a common type. 
It is 0.65 m. in height, averages 0.28 m. in width, and is fin- 
ished at the top by a small imitation pediment (only partially 
shown in PLare Ij, the architrave of which still bears the 
letters O| of the formal heading @eo/. 

The inscription consists of forty-three lines, including the 
heading, with twenty-eight letters regularly to the line. It is 
complete; few letters are missing or even doubtful, though 
the face of the stone is badly corroded down through the 
middle, and the cutting is rather careless. It is engraved con- 
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sistently croynédr, except in lines 21, 31, 34, 36, 37, 88, where, 
in each case, one or two extra letters are crowded in at the end 
of the line. In seven lines, viz. 10, 11, 15, 22, 28, 33. 35, the 
cutter has left the last space vacant to avoid breaking an 
initial syllable. In eight lines, however, he has broken syl- 
lables, even separating the vowels of a diphthong at the end 
of line 19, and probably also at the end of line 2, The letters 
are 0.005 m. in height, and are normal for the end of the 
fourth century B.c. 

The condition of the stone deserves notice in three particu- 
lars. It is a palimpsest. In the smooth space below the last 
line of our inseription there are faint but unmistakable traces 
of scattered letters, particularly omieron, which is apparently 
the most persistent of inscribed characters. These obliterated 
letters seem to have been of the same size and form as those in 
the later inscription, while near the middle of the stone, at the 
beginning of line 26, there are traces of a larger letter, which 
possibly represents still another inscription. Below the bevel 
of the architrave also, the stone shows that it has been worked 
off for a new face. 

At the beginning of lines 5, 6, 7, and & a chip has been 
broken from the stone, apparently before the present inscrip- 
tion was made, for the successive initin] letters «, €, o, and «, 
which are marked off by the vertical line in tho printed text, 
have been cut in the ragged depression, It might be a ijues- 
tion whether this was not done by a later hand restoring lost 
letters, if there were sufficient reason for restoration, and if it 
were not for the dittography of epsiton, lines 4-5. ‘This makes 
it quite certain that the stone was iready broken. The stone- 
cutter at first avoided the broken space by cutting the letter N 
of emavrod on the true face where it stands, but presently he 
changed his mind, cut letters in the depression in lines 6, 7, 
and 8, and afterward filled in the E in the fifth line, completing 
the column, but producing dittography. 

Finally, the left projection of the quasi-pediment has been 
worked off, roughly but purposely, and evidently to adapt the 


aer 
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stone to a secondary use,—to a place in a wall most likely, 
or perhaps in a pavement. For this reason, less significance 
attaches to the precise spot where the stone was discovered. 


TRANSLATION 
“Tae Gone 


* The Orgeones leased the Aieron of Egretes to Diognetus,son of Arcesilas, 
of Melite, for ten years, at two hundred drachmae each year, [Diognetus] 
to use the dceron ond the buildings therein built as a Aieron. And Diog- 
netua shall coat over those walls that need it and shall build therein and put 
in order [by way of improvements] whatever else Diognetus may please. 

“When the time of his ten years is out, he shall leave, taking with him 
the woodwork and the tiling and the doors with their frames, but nothing 
else shall be disturb. 

“Furthermore, he shall care for the trees that are growing in the Aieron, 
and, if any fail, he shall replace it, and be shall turn over the original 
number, 

“The rental Diognetus shall pay to the one who is for the time being 
steward of the Orgeones, each year — one-half, namely, one hundred drach- 
mae, on the first day of Boedromion, and the balance, namely, one hundred 
drachmae, on the first of Elophebolion. 

“And further, when the Orgeones make sacrifice to the Hero in Boerfro- 
mion, Diognetus shall have the house, where the Aieron is, ready and open; 
(he shall have ready] also ita shed and the oven, and couches and tables for 
two dining-rooms, 

“Ti Diognetus shall not pay the rental at the time prescribed, or if he 
fail to execute the other requirements specified in the lease, the lease shall 
be null and void to him, and he shall forfeit the woodwork and the tiling 
and the doors with their appurtenances, and it shall be the right of the 
Orgeones to lease the property to whomisoever they please. 

“Tf there is any tax, it is to be deducted from the payment to the 
Orgeones. 

* Tiognetus shall have this lease inscribed on the stelé that is in the 
Aieron. 

* Time of the lease begina with the Archon succeeding Coroebus.” 


The date, then, of this plo@mci¢ is fixed by the last entry in 
the inscription. Coroebus was Archon OL. 118.56 = Rn.0. 306- 
$05. He was succeeded by Euxenippus. 

Six readings in the text require comment. In line 5 the first 
letter is gone. The name of the hero, but for this inscription, 
is as yet unknown, and therefore fails to determine between 
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reading the article which precedes as 70, neuter accusative, or 
as tov, in agreement with the hero's name, The reading ra 
would leave the initial of the name to be supplied, while the 
construction would be that in such common EXPressions as Tor 
Sijmov tov "A@nvatwr.) On the other hand, the rewling roi, given 
in the text, is justified by the usage, also common, found, for 
example, in to Heepor tod Kedpov in a lease? of the fifth century, 
and in téy Saydy trot TXotrmvos.2 Tn Gupwpara, line 14, the 
workinan has carelessly cut [ where T was intended, and this 
raises a third possibility as to the name of the hero — erpéerov 
instead of “Eyperov, On the stone is ETPETOY with the cross- 
bar of the gamma projecting slithtly to the left of the vertical 
stroke. No initial letter can be supplied so as to make a known 
epithet, or even a new one that is more rational than "Eypérou. 
This seems to be true also of the remotely possible alternative 
—erperov. So I choose the simplest reading to[0] *E-ypérav. 
Tt is the Aieron of "Eyperys or “Eryperog. 

While there seems to be no conclusive evidence by which to 
identify the hero or god of this femenus, there are two clews, 
both tending toward some connection with Apollo, One is 
through the linguistic associations of the word eyperys, the 
other is the reference to the hero in lines 24-26 of this ingcrip- 
tion, d@rav 6é Adwouw of opyeaves TH ipw Toi Bondpopayos. It 
Cannot be maintained that in this expression, considered by 
itself, roi Bondpopidavas implies anything except time value 
with @iwow, but its close sequence to 7p” may reflect a eom- 
mon wssociation, and it certainly sugcests Callimachus's line :4 
arodAor, roAKal ce ASonépduov cadedover. 

The form éypérms appears to be related to eyeipw,* and it may 
be conjectured that from the radical meaning ‘wake,’ ‘ure,” 
6" Eypérns designates *the leader.’ The evidence is too slight ® 


CLA. TI, 2405. * Am. J, Arch., First Series, ITT, 1887, p. sth, 
Ed. "Apy. LEE, TD. 114, inse. 3. 


* Callimach. Ets "Awdyh. Oo, Cf. Pou, IX, 17, 2: and Robert-Preller, Griech. 
Afythol. p. 263 with note #. 

Gi Hesyeh. sr, fypero * Eyelpera, 

" But see Od. « 45 — rot &' alre al Orrdorras éyelpei, 
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to connect this epithet with Hermes, but “Eypéerps would take 
its place quite naturally, both from its form and its apparent 
meaning, in a group of epithets! of Apollo which have radical 
differences, but which show symptoms of interrelation, at least 
through confusion, or by fanciful transference. Among these 
epithets of Apollo, "Eyperns approaches most nearly to aypérqs. 
This latter oecurs in an inscription of Chios in the form 
‘ArdAMevos “Aypereo. In his discussion of it in B. OH. ITT. 
1879, p. 322, M. Haussoullier said: “C'est la premiére fois, 
croyons-nous, qu'on rencontre |epithéte ayperews, ayperen. Le 
mot semble formé du méme radical que ayperys.” Cf. Hesy- 
chins, a@yperay: yyepdva. Gedy, 

In line 5 there is a curious omission between 9 and o@ in the 
word yp .- ofa. There is the proper space for two letters. 
The stone is perfectly preserved here, and was never cut. Is 
ita correction in Greek prose composition? Either ypx(ca)obas 
or ypy(ce)o@a: would fill the requirements. It might be that 
the aorist was loosely projected, and then was abandoned for 
the continuative notion of the present by simply leaving ca 
uncut; or, perhaps the cutter skipped two letters by careless 
oversight such as can be proved in some inscriptions. This 
presupposes, in either case, that the letters were sketched on 
the stone before cutting, 

In line 6, O|KIAZ may be for olxia(i)s, by the omission of 
rota in transferring from the copy to the stone, 

In line 10, the seventh letter is ‘ofa, completing KATAZKEYAI. 
As a noun in the nominative plural, <atarxevai would be with- 
out syntax here. It cannot be any identified form. A violent 
emendation into <atacxeva(s) would be unsatisfactory, even if 
there were any reasonable way of explaining the iefa as unin- 
tentional. The words immediately preceding are dvoccodopnoe 
6é cai. xatacxevat, if sound, must be xatacceva, an asigmatic 

‘*Ayqrep, an epithet of *Awé\Awe Kapyeioe in Argos, r, Robert-Preller, Griech. 
Mythol. p. 250, 3. dpywydrgt, Pans, I, 42, 6, and C.LG. 3005; for other cases 
and discussion, ». Robert-Preller, p. 260, and note 3. daypérye, B.C A. I, 1870, 


PB. S22. Cf, rir dypevrdy "AwddAw in Soph. O.¢€. 1001, and for dypevrds, dypevr, 
aypaior, ¢. Robert-Preller, p, 272, 
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future and ecoiirdinate with épocodounre; and it is, there- 
fore, an extremely interesting case, occurring so early as the 
fourth century. Futures of this type,’ from a verb in -dtm, 
have not been identified earlier than the second century B.c.5 
and even then they are still comparatively rare? This par- 
ticular form is identified for the first time in this inscription, 

A grammatical difficulty appears in line 10, in the words «al 
GA’ 6c" dv rt Botknrat. Can vt follow Sea in this way? No 
other instance has been found in a careful search of Attic 
inscriptions down to the first century B.c.; and if such free- 
dom had been possible to the orators, we should hardly expect 
to find it preserved. Two possible emendations may be men- 
tioned, —a ay tt and érav te. For the latter I am indebted 
to Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Archaeological Station at 
Athens. It seems more likely than as» dv tt because O and 
fare so distinct in fourth-century writing, but I can see no 
sufficient reason for a mechanical error or for confusion to 
account for the change to OZANTI in either case. It is more 
reasonable, perhaps, to accept the grammatical difficulty and 
keep to the reading on the stone. 

In line 24, NOYMINIAI is read rouu( 7 via. because | instead 
of H here must be a mechanical error. Phonetic confusion 
between » and ¢ in the fourth centiry B.C. is out of the ques- 
tion, and, besides, the letter is eut correctly in the same word 
in line 22, 


1G, Meyer, Griech. Gramm. Ste Aufl. 628 a. 

* Dittenberger, Syll. 248, note 26, OOMMINETINE On eoraceede in CLEGG. 2055, 
Boo, says, * Elwemodi verborum tn -“afw futura contracta in titulis triom ptie- 
remornm a. Chr. saeculorum satis frequentin sunt, Hermae, XVI, p. 173, 
hot. 7; but Meisterhans, Gramm. d. atitach, Inachriften, § 64,2, places the 
earlier limit a century later, * Auch reendiw bilitet bis ing U0, Johrh. vy. Ch. sein 
Futur sigmativeh. Eret yom I. Jahrh. an flndet sich anch gxevd." 

* The series of ovourrences with and without sigma civen by Meisterhans, § (4, 
note 1240, is interesting : trircevdee:, Cf AL OL, LOT4a, (shortly after 807 B.C., 
and ao about the time of thia inaeription) ; cataexevdsowrt, iid. 40329 (third 
century pc, ): weTaeatocKerdcovres, Thi, 4H (100-100 mo.) : xarowa| av eres, 
Thid. Oy, (200-100 no. ): cotorweuaci y], thd. 405; (circa 160 B.c.); [ueracar]- 
arxeviorin, fic. 41M, (150-1) mo. ). 

*Cf Dittenberger, Soll, S605, dri ca Ge hap. 
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Among linguistic and grammatical peculiarities of lesser 
importance, three may be deemed worthy of mention. 

In line 14, ovfé» is a form which became common in New 
Attic. Tt was once held to have come in with Theban infiu- 
ence after the battle of Leuctra, and this error is repeated 
in the eighth edition of Liddell and Seott’s Lexicon. The 
form had possibly a local origin, und it is absolutely cer- 
tain that its use antedates the Theban Hegemony by sev- 
eral years. Its counterpart, gyGev, is said to be found first 
in an Attic inscription of 378 B.c.7 and offé occurs re- 
peatedly in CLEA. IT, 789,,, which may be dated not later 
than 575 B.c. 

The first syllable of od (= oq) in line 32 is an example 
of the transition from ot to o, which in this word begins con- 
siderably before the middle of the fifth century.2 Its second 
syllable -e represents H| of the subjunctive, which, according 
to Meisterhans,* became increasingly frequent after 380, and 
prevailed after 300 n.c. Yet here in this inscription, as late 
as 305, we have both forms still side by side,— in éfa, 
line 11, and e in éyXefre, line 17, and in soés, line 32. 

The subject-matter of the inscription is definite, concise, and, 
in the main, clear in meaning. It is a ten-year lease contract 
between the Orygeones and one Diognetus. It contains unfor- 
tunately no new testimony touching the Oryeones beyond what 
has been already gathered by Foucart,t and by Tarbell in his 
‘Study of the Attic Phratry."® 

Diognetus is designated as a resident in Melite, and this fact, 
taken in connection with the alleged provenience of the inscrip- 
tion, strengthens the natural presumption that the Averon was 
situated in this quarter of the city. 


1 OLR A. Ol, 1 Tes. 

* Eg. CLA. TV, 2704 (dated about 445 p.c.), and in the sienature "Avdveldes 
drierer (Berlin, Vasensamml, no. 2169), not later than 500 n.c, 

7 Gram, df. attisrh, Jnechriften, 6 1b, 7. 

* Den Asctations Religieuses cher lea grees, pp. 20 ff. 

* Papers of the American School at Athena, V, pp. 182 f. (Am. J. Arch., First 


Series, V, 1580, pp. 147 £.). 
26338 
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wepiadeiyet, in line 7, may cover the several processes of 
patching, facing with stueco, whitewashing, ete., which are 
differentiated in an inscription! from Eleusis in the eX Pression, 
vor Bapor rol [[Xotrewos wepradetvrat xai xoviacat wal AcuKmoat 
«ai Tous Saywous tow Meow. 

catagkevat, lines B-9, may be interpreted as permission to 
enlarge the existing buildings of the Aieron by somewhat per- 
manent improvements, In Polybius, VI, 17, 2, a distinction is 
made between erioxevds and xavaceevds, the former seeming 
to designate repuirs, the latter improvements; and in Ditten- 
berger’s Syll. 369, there is an expression not unlike the one 
in hand: ypneloOw 6€ kal tax wepl ra fepa[y yeopan] tan dapootean 
art xa Gekni, Gre xa [7 d we] Ms xaracKevatm, ‘he shall use the 
tract around the hieron belonging to the public domain as much 
as he pleases, (that is) as much of it as the state has not im- 
proved [by building].* 

It is curious to notice what is regarded as belonging perma- 
nently to the real estate, and what is of a transient, movable, 
and personal value. Diognetus, at the close of his ten-year 
lease, is to take away as his own the woodwork, even to the 
doors, their posts and frames, and also the tiling of the roof. 
Undoubtedly he would be obliged to supply all this rather 
expensive furniture during his occupancy; and the contract 
simply guarantees to him what is actually his own property, 
for he probably found the place as thoroughly “swept and 
garnished” as it was to be after his own departure. 

The price of rent, two hundred drachmae per annum, indi- 
cates a property of considerable value. The careful provision 
that the number of the trees be kept intact is also significant, 
and yet there is no mention of the number. 

The time of the semiannual payments is specified: the first 
in Boedromion (the date of the Feast to the Hero), 
six months later in Elaphebolion, 

Diognetus is to have full use of the whole estate, except at 
the time of the annual feast to the hero in 


PEs. "Apy. 1883, p. 114, 


the second 


Boedromion ; then 
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he must make room, and have in readiness some of the more 
important things essential to the feast.! 

The only thing that is obscure is the precise meaning of 
areyn, line 23. It must be a noun, though it is conspicuously 
without an article, standing between its cofrdinutes tay otxian 
and vo orravcor. If the article has not been omitted through 
carelessness, as there is no good reason to suppose, the meaning 
muy be as indicated in the translation, ‘the house and [its] 
shed,’ or possibly, in spite of apparent eoirdination, eteyyy 
may be more closely connected with ro dmramor, ‘a shed with 
the oven,’ thereby designating appropriately a rather tempo- 
rary protection for the permanent oven, which stood, we may 
suppose, outside the house, although near by within the same 
enclosure. 

The provision, in lines 59 ff., that Diognetus have the eon- 
tract inscribed es THe oTyAqy THY UTdpyourar er TaN tepai, 
explains the palimpsest. We seem to have the stelé that stood 
in the sanctuary, and on it are traces of the previous contract, 
which Diognetus erased when he fulfilled this specification. 


GEORGE Dawa LORD. 


1 CE Dittenberger’s Syll. 370gq, dae 34 ris todwefar winpds ras Ged, Aansardrw 
To uurw. 
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NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Haroty N. Fow ier, £iiter 
iY, Cornel! Street, Clereland, Gaio 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHABOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1897.— At Ephesus, it 
is reported that the agora of the early emperors has been found, and the so- 
culled gymnasium seems to be rather baths of the fourth century an. At 
Athens, between the Areopagus and the “Temple of Theseus,” remains of 
early Greek buildings were found, and a street supposed by Dorpfeld to 
lead to the principal agora. Excavations at Delphi, Corinth, and Melos 
made little progress, and the sanctuary of Artemis Lusia in Arcadia was 
found to have been already plundered. The Greek Archaeological Society 
has found, on the north slope of the Acropolis, the inscription relating to 
the Temple of Nike Apteros, and on the Tlissus, remains of the Tonic temple 
of Stuart and Revett, The stadium at Epidauros has beeuw uncovered, and 
at Lycosura, a great altar, somewhat similar to that at Pergamon, was 
found. 

Sieulan, Greek, and Early Christian cemeteries were examined at Noto 
Veoehio (Netum), in Sicily, and early Greek remains were found at 
Tarentam and Cotrone, Other finds in Italy are a number of terra-cotta 
figures in Civita Alba, in Umbria, and a remarkable mosaic of « School of 
Philosophers, near Torre Annunziata. A very interesting female head from 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discossions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor Fow.rn, Edijtor-in- 
Charge, nedisted by Mise Many H, BockixcHam, Professor Hexay E. Bretos, 
Professor Jimes C. Ecurer, Jn., Professor Etwen T. Meeerin, Mr. Gronce BK, 
OLoorr, Professor James M. Patow, Dr. Georam A. Rewer, Professor Heeseat 
Wren Sarto, and the Editors, especlally Professor MaAnQuant. 

No attempt i4 made to inelude in the present nomber of the Jovewan material 
Published after September 1, 1808, 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, eee pp, 190, 100, 
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Elehe, in Spain, shows the influence of early Greek art in the west, 
(A. Coxze, Arch. Anz. 1893, I, pp. 110-112; 1 ent.) 


4 RUSSIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN ROME — 
The Nistorical-Philologieal Section of the Russian Academy of Sciences has 
completed its plan for the erection of a Russian Archaeological Institute in 
Rome, which now only awaits the official examination and approbation. of 
the Government. (Athen. June 11, 1598.) 


GIEBELSTADT.— A “ Hiinengrab.”— A Miinengral containing val- 
Hable ornaments is said to have been discovered near Giebelstadt. ‘The 
Franconian Society of Arts and Antiquities has taken charge of the further 
investigation of the barrow. (Athen. June 11, 1898.) 


PRUSSIAN MONUMENTAL ARCHIVES. — There are to-day in 
Prussia’s Monumental Archives, 5545 photographs referring to 352 monu- 
ments, so carefully and accurately taken that by moans of them archi- 
teetoral measurements may be made, which would otherwise be almost 
unattainable. These photographs are also of great value as faithful records 
of such ancient monuments as every year brings nearer to ruin, ‘Thia 
method of obtaining accurate measurements from photographs was first 
made practicable by Dr. Meydenbauer in 1858, (Ht. Art. Chreét. 1895, pp. 
257-258, ) 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF WORES OF ART. — The Berlin Photographs 
Company has reproduced in phototype 110 of the masterpieces of the 
Prado Museum, at Madrid, and hag begun the publication in large size, 
0.60 m. x 0.51 m., of the paintings of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Bragi, 
of Florence, has published a catalogue of photographs containing many 
examples of works of art in Sicily, Alinari also has published a e¢ol- 
lection of photographs, taken in 1807, of objects in the museums and 
churches of Sicily. Anderson, of Rome, ia publishing photographs taken in 
1807 at Orvieto, Assisi, Perugia, Venice, Ferrara, and in Lombardy. Braun, 
Clément & Co. have published the ei ghth part of the paintings of the Berlin 
Museum, text by Dr. Bode, and have begun to publish the paintings of the 
National Gallery at Budapesth. The same house has published phote- 
graphs of many paintings in the Im perial Gallery ot Vienna. (L" Arte, 1898, 
pp. 85-84.) J 

PARIS.—A New Hall in the Louvre, — The Chronique dee Arts 
announces the opening of a new hall in the Louvre, extending the Museum 
of Medineval, Renaissines, and Modern Sculpture, and filled with the more 
recent acquisitions of that great establishment, Within this hall will be 
found thirty statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, and in a vitrine a number of 
models, fragments, and statuettes of various characters and dates, Among 
the medineval examples are a large statue of Christ, Painted and rilt, and 
belonging to the twelfth century, presented by M. Courajod a few weeks 
before his death: a statue of stone representing Ste, Genevibive, formerly in 
the Abbey Church in Paris which was dedicated to her; « statue of a king 
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in wood of the thirteenth century; the head of a bishop of the fifteenth 
century, which came from Chiélons-sur-Marne, ete. Three large statues of 
Ste. Anne, with the Virgin as a child, St. Peter and Ste. Suzanne, which 
came front the Chitean de Chantelle, were executed for Anne de Beaujen. 
A model in terracotta by John of Bologna — a fine instance of the skill af 
that renowned Fleming—and a monument by 8. de Franqueville are amon ur 
the noteworthy additions: of the period to which they belong: while of 
modern sculptures, the choicest pieces are a delicate bust of Louise Bron- 
guiart by Houdon; a terracotta buat, by the same, of Lavoisier: and several 
busts in plaster by Carpeanx. In the vitrine are specimens of Carpeaus, 
Barye, Houdon, Pajou, and Clodion, and a cow modelled by Adrian van de 
Velde. In another part of the Louvre will shortly be placed an important 
group of ancient Egyptian relica bought from the Tyakiewioz collection. 
(Athen. July 2, 1508.) 


AN AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY. — At the 
Winter meeting of Section H, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Ithaca, December 28, 1897, a committee was appointed to 
found a journal designed to promote the interests of anthropology in America. 
The committee held several meetings, conferred with publishers, and re- 
ported to Section H at the Boston meeting of the Association. 1t has been 
decided to undertake the publication, provided a sufficient number of persons 
indicate their willingness to support the movement by subseribing for the 
firat volume. 

The journal will be issued in quarterly numbers of about two hundred 
octave pages, forming an annual volume of eight hundred pages, the first 
number to appear in January, 1899. The subscription price will be 84. It 
will embrace (1) high-grade papers pertaining to all parts of the domain of 
anthropology, the technical papers to be limited in number and length ; 
(2) scientific notes and news pertaining to anthropology; and (3) a current 
bibliography of anthropology. 

The journal will be conducted by the following editorial board: Dr. Frank 
Baker, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Dr. George A. Dorsey, Major J. W. Powell, 
Dr. Franz Boas, Dr. George M. Dawson, Prof. W. H. Holmes, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, with F. W. Hodge aa Secretary and Managing Editor. 

The new journal, the publication of which has been undertaken by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, will replace the American Anthropologist, the 
organ of the Anthropological Society of Washington. 


PROFESSOR EBERS.—(ieorg Moritz Ebers, the Egyptologist and 
novelist, died August 8, near Munich, He was born in Berlin, March 1, 
Iss7. He began the study of law in Gottingen in 1356, but was forced by a 
stroke of paralysis to give up this profession, In 1859 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Borlin and devoted himself to Egyptian. Having become Docent 
at Jenn in 1865, he was made a professor three years later. After his 
researches in Egypt in 1869-70, he was made professor at Leipzig. His 
work in Egypt and in the University was practically ended in 1876 by a 
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second stroke of paralysia, Sinee then he had been occupied almost solely 
by his literary productions, In 1889 he gave up his professorship. In 
addition to his popular historical novels, Ebers was best known for the 
discovery of the great hieratic medical papyrus, now in Leiprig, which was 
named Papyrus Ebers, and for his publication Des hermetieche Buch ther aie 
Arzneinittel der alten Aeqypter in hieratischer Schrift (2 vol. 110 pls. and 
texts, folio, Laipaxig, 1875). 


EGYPT 


GENERAL SUMMARY.—The most important events in Egyptian 
exploration for the last year have been the discovery of the tombs of 
Thothmes TT and Amenophis I by M. Loret at Thebes, and the excavation 
of tombs of the oldest historical period by Mr. Quibell at Kom-el-Ahmar, 
near El-Kab. M. Amélinean’s finds at Abydos have been interesting, but 
nothing more. The main piece from the so-called tomb of Osiris, now in 
the Gizeh Museum, is a slate cenotaph of inferior workmanship and very 
late date; and the importance attached to it by its discoverer is purely ficti- 
thous. In accordance with his concession, Mr. Petrie has examined Denderah 
and the neighboring graveyards for o distance of 30 miles; but his results 
have been partly negative, partly unimpressive, 

Mr. Quibell’s results have not yet been fully published. In an article in 
the #eitschrift fir Aeguyptische Sprache, he describes a large prehistoric alate 
palette for rubbing paint, with magnificent reliefs of a king whose name is 
composed of the signs for a fish and a chisel. He also gives o short account 
of a very large number of other prehistoric objecta (first to third dynasties, 
oreatler). Among them is an alabaster vase, nearly 3 feet hi gh, inseribed 
With the name of a king Best, a hemispherical vase over 2 feet thick, ond a 
kneeling limestone statue of aking. In addition to tho objects described 
in this article, Mr. Quibell found a large bronze statue of Pepy I and a 
golden howk's head, the largest golden object ever found in Egrpt. 

At Thebes, M. Loret, directeur dea servires des ‘witiquites, has opened the 
tombe of Thothmes IU and Amenophis IL. In the tomb of Thothmes he 
found a sarcophagus, two female mummies, and some few remnants of 
burial furniture, In that of Amenophis If he found eight royal mummies 
In a side chatnber, where they had been concealed from grave robbers, 
The circumstances under which the burial had taken place were similar to 
those surrounding the burial at Deir-el-Paliri (discovered during Mariette's 
directorship in 1881). Seven of the mummies have been identified na those 
of Amenophis 1, Amenophis III, Sety IT, Setnecht, Ramses IV, VI, and 
VIL The eighth mommy was thouglst by M. Loret to be that of Ameno- 
phis TV (Akh-en-aten); but Mr. Groff has showin that it 18 really the mummy 
of Mernptah (sometimes identified with the Pharaoh whe in the Biblical 
account was drowned in the Red Sea), These mummies have been allowed 
to remain in the totnh; bot the remains of the burial furniture, necessarils 
In a very fragmentary condition, have heen gathered up by M. Loret with 
infinite care and deposited in the Gizeh Museum. 
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The places in which excavations will be carried on the coming winter 
have not yet been announced. (Letter from G. A. Reisxen, October 18, 
1808.) 

HIERACONPOLIS.—Early Tombs.—In the S, S. Times, July 30, 
1808, W. Max Muller writes of recent discovery of ancient tombs in Egypt, 
especially at Hieraconpolis, where Quibell has discovered several mastabas 
and, near these, an ancient temple. In the ruins of the temple was a monu- 
ment in the shape of a hawk more than 2 feet high and with two high 
feathers and the uwraeus on the head. The monument was made of ham- 
mered gold laid over wood and bronze. The back of the eves is formed by 
a bar of obsidian running through the head. To judge from objects found 
near it, this idol, which may have been very old, was brought there and 
buried by kings of the twelfth dynasty who seem to haye restored this 
ancient sanctuary, as had been done already by Pepy (or Apopy) of the 
sixth dynasty. Still more interesting than this are some autiquities of even 
an earlier date. <A striking monument is a statue of a “sitting king.” 
Several reliefs and hieroglyphic inscriptions —as well as several smaller 
objects, including over a hondred seulptured “mace heads,” bowls, ete.— 
were found in one trench, while another trench near by was filled with 
statueties, —~ 

BBES.—The Tomb of Amenophis IL —In the §. 8. Times, August 
6, 1805, Professor A. Wiedemann gives an account of the discovery by Loret 
of the tomb of Amenophis I, in the valley of the kings near Thebes. The 
tomb itself has the ordinary shape of the royal king-tombe of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties. A passage leads downwards into the mountain; 
then follows a staircase, and then some rooms. The principal of these has 
a roof supported by quadrangular pillars and painted blue with golden stars, 
In imitation of the night heaven into whose realm the king had now entered. 
The walls were covered with appropriate representations. The sarcopha- 
gus, mode of sandstone, was standing in a niche on a block of alabaster. 
Besides that of Amenophis I], nine other mummies were found in o small 
chamber to the right, two without names, but the others are proved by their 
‘inscriptions to be those of Thatmosis IV, Amenophis [T, Seti 1, Setnecht 
and Rameses TV, VI, and VII. These mummies had evidently been 
removed from their original tombs in ancient times, probably to be deposited 
in a safer place, The floor of the newly found tomb was covered with gifts 
offered to the dead Pharaoh. In the tomb were also found four homan 
corpses not embalmed, but merely dried. All the bodies bore marks prov- 
ing that they had been killed. ‘This seems to point to human sacrifice. 


DEIR-EL-BAHARI.— Preservation of the Temple.— The Society for 
the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt has issued a statement 
received from Mr. Somers Clarke concerning the works which, under the 
Society's auspices, have been carried out during the past year at the temple 
of Deir-el-Bahari, in Upper Egypt, and calling to mind the fact that Sir 
E. J. Poynter had previously stated that the roughly estimated cost of these 
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works would atnount to between 2001. and d001. The actual sum raised on 
this account was about 2302, of which 9007. wos handed to the authorities 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Up to the present time about 140/. has 
heen spent, so that M44, is now in the hands of the Fund, « sum that will fo 
but a short way towarda the completion of the work. Accordingly the 
honorary secretary of the Society, Mr. A. TH. Lyell, appeals to all who have 
already generously helped in the Inatter, as well as to lovers of art and 
antiquity in general, for further sid in carrying out the main objects of the 
Society, aa well as for funds enabling that association to complete its task 
at Deirel-Bahari, For these Purposes, or either af them, subseriptions 
should be sent to Mr. F. Hilton Price, honorary treasurer, 17, Collingham 
Gardens, South Kensington. ‘The Society has undertaken to replace in their 
order, so far a4 is possible, all the sculptured stones which have fallen from 
the structure of the temple, as well as, by putting a roof over them, to pro- 
tect, 60 far as possible, the most perfect and most valugble of the sculptures 
which, during the Society's excavations, have been exposed to tha tremen- 
dous glare of the sun and the disintegration caused by alternations of heat 
and cold. The statement proceeds further to explain what his already been 
effected by the Society, (Athen. August 6, 1898.) 


ARSINOE — Ancient Pabrics.—In Berl. Phil. We June 11, 1808, is 
a brief aceount from the Postiache Zeitung of objects found in graves at 
Arsinoe. These are now in the Musée Guimet (Musée des Religions) in 
Paris. Moat striking are beautiful silks woven amd embroidered with 
Furious patterns belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and Coptic periods. 
Beautifully ornamented shoes wera found, especially in Roman graves. In 
Roman graves were also found miny masks of plaster, evidently portraits. 
A small mirror and several small sculptures were algo found. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


GENERAL SUMMARY. — Comparatively little has been done in the 
last yeor in the way of excavations in Babylonia. The coming year, how- 
ever, promises to be more fruitful. De Surzen will continue the work at 
Telloh; Hilprecht will resume the investigations of the University of Penn. 
sylvania at Nippur; and the Germans will begin a series of excavations at 
some point not yet made public, A permanent society, “Die dentache 
Orient-Gesellschaft,” has been founded, whose members have pledged them- 
selves to a very liberal yearly contribution for purposes of excavation in 
Babylonia. Professor Sachau and Dr. Koldewey were sent out on a pre- 
liminary expedition last Winter; and this winter Dr. Koldewey, possibly 
with one or two assistants, returns ip open the actual excavations, There 
is no reason to doubt that the results will be as fruitful as those of the 
French and the Americans; and the care and anciracy with which Koldewey 
has published the results at Sendjerli, promises well for the excellence of 
the excavations and of the resulting publication, 
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Drs. Lehmann and Belek, who for some years have been devoting them- 
selves to the Vannic language and archaeology, have at last entered on the 
long promised expedition to Agia Minor and the region around Lake Van. 
(Letter from G. A. Remar, October 18, 1508) 


PALESTINE AND PHOENICIA 


Dr, F. J, Bliss has just (about October 1) opened excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund at Tell-es-Satiyeh, about two-thirds of the way 
from Jerusalem to Ashkalon, where he hopes to find the site of the city 
of Gath. He will be assisted by an architect, Mr. MeAllistar. 

In the last year, a number of very interesting things have also been ex- 
eavated on private lund in Gebsél and are now for sale in Beyrouth. 
Among other things, a small, finely worked, bronze statue of Diana, and 
part of an Egyptian statue of the twenty-first or twenty-second dynasty 
have been found. (Letter from G. A. Retawen, October 18, 1895.) 

LAODICHA IN CANAAN.— Phoenician Tombs.— In the ©. R. 
Acad. Inge. 1558, p- 15, is a letter from Jules Rouvier reporting the dis- 
covery of tomb pits 5 to  m. in depth, giving necess to chambera which 
have not been robbed. These are the first tombs of this sort found in the 
territory of Berytn-Laodicea. 

NABULUS.— Greek Ponerary Inecriptions.—In the (. FR. Acail. 
Inc. 1808, pp. 48-54, Ph. Berger publishes two inscriptions from Nabulus 
and vicinity. The first gives the names and ages of Sdppa (Sara), Aduva 
acdapa, and MeéAya, wife and daughters of Chaeremon, followed by the word 
ataAcura, which probably means “in paace,” like Hebrew salem. The 
second inscription reads: baperes po Tredpotee Kody, Cdxopos yap inrdpyens 
mires TlAovryos* puerypioy ys yap “EAeorer. The last part may mean 

“You are a servant of Cora whose tomb is Eleusis," and may contain a 
reference to the Eleusinian mysteries. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION PUND.—Report for April. — The 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for April contains, 
in addition to the reports of Dr. C. Schick, an illustrated description of a 
visit to Petra by C, A. Hornstein, and a discussion of the Jewish measures 
of capacity by Colonel C. M. Watson. Tn an interesting communication, 
the Rev. W, F. Bireh endeavors to identify the Pisgah from which Moses 
viewed the Promised Land, and to reconcile the statements in Deuteronomy 


of what Moses saw with the prospect from the height which he describes. 
(-Vation, May 10, 1808.) 


SYRIA 


Inscriptions of Palmyra.—In (. FR. Acad. Inse. 1595, p. 1&7, is an 
account of inscriptions from Palmyra collected by E. Bertone. Of the sixty- 
seven inscriptions, fifty-one are already published. One Hebrew inscription is 
new, as are eleven Greek inseriptiona. Of the latter, four are of real interest. 
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ASIA MINOR 


A JOURNEY IN NORTHWESTERN ASIA MINOR.— In the 
Sitrungeher, d. Herl, Abad. d. Wis. 1808, pp, 551-505, is an account by 
Walther Judeich of a ‘Journey in Northwestern Asin Minor’ in the summer 
of 1806. The journey extended from the Dardanelles to Pergamon, and in 
the direction of Broussa to the Kara Dagh. Its purpose was topographical, 
and, as a result, the map of the regions traversed has been corrected in 
many particulars and about sixty new places have been added to it, The 
sites of several ancient cities are discussed. Secepais was proved by an in- 
scription to have been at Kurshunlu Tepe, about two hours travel east of 
Bairamitch, The article has fourteen illustrations. 


LYCIA.— A Bilingual Insoription.—In the Johreshefie d. Gearerr. 
Arch, fnat, T, 1898, pp. 37-42, BR. Heberdey publishes an inscription from the 
Lyeian city Isinda not far from Antiphellus. The inscription is in bad con- 
dition, not more than one-third of the Greek part being legible, Enough 
Temains to show that the city was organized in Hellenic fashion, and that 
this inseription records a deeree relating to o festival in honor of some god. 
The inscription in the Lycian character appears not to be a translation of the 
Greek, The Greek was apparently longer than the Lycian. In the Lycian 
text the name Qezign appears four times. “This name is known nas that of 
members of the dynastic house of Harpagus. Possibly Qeziga and the people 
of Isinds entered into am agreement in reapect of a festival and recorded 
their respective obligations in their respective languages, 

PHRYGIA. —In JAS. XVITI, pp. §1-128, 7. GC. Anderson continues 
from XVI, pp. 390 ff. his paper entitled +A Summer in Phrygia," which eon- 
tains nearly seventy inscriptions besides an investigation of the topography 
of the country along the commercial highway of the Empire from Apameia 
to the southeast corner of Phrygia. The anthor notes the failure of Graeco- 
Roman culture to displace the native language and civilization. 


FERGAMON. — A Seal Ring.—In Perl. Pail. W. April f, 1898, P. 1X. 
Papageorgiu publishes the following inscription of a stone evidently intended 
for a ring. It was found in Pergamon. ita dlpayuple dri | Corre 
Glatwoviay «jal did vel p)!(7)¢ ou. se 

EXCAVATIONS 47 MILETUS.— The authorities of the Prussian 
museums have received the Sultan's permission to undertake excavations in 
the town of Miletus. They are expected to begin next-antumn, under the 
supervision of the * Museumadirektor,” Dr, Wiegand. (Athen. April 9, 1605.) 


EPHESUS. — Austrian Bxcavations.—I[n the Juhreshefie d, Oesterr, 
Arch, Frist. I, 1598, Beihlatt, pp. 53-83 (4 figs.), are reports by O. Benndorf 
and KR. Heberdey on the excavations at Ephesus (reprinted from Anzeiger i, 
phit-hist. Cl. d. ke Akad. d. Wise, in Wien, 1897, No. 5h, and 1898, No, 7-8). 
Benndorf's report deseribes the beginning of the undertaking and the dis- 
coveries up to the end of the year 1896. This includes o general survey of 
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the site, excavations near the temple, the discovery of o large building near 
the Roman harbor, the beginning of excavations at the “Marmorsaal,” which 
was afterwards seen to be the agora of the early imperial times, the discovery 
of numerous fragmenta of sculpture, as well as the fine bronze statue of a 
nude youth and a marble group of a boy with a duck, and a study of the 
mosque of Avyasoulouk (cf. dm. J. Ared. 1807, p. 385). An inseription shows 
that the mosque was built by Sultan Isa | of Aidin, and the inscription was 
set up January 13, 1975. Heberdey's report continues the account through 
the year 1897. The “Marmorsaal” proved to be a market-place or agora 
consisting of a court about 70 m. square, surrounded by a colonnade and a 
number of rectangular apartments, and entered by a finely decorated pro- 
pylacum. Many kinds of fine marble were used for incrustation. ‘The 
building was burnt, probably by the Goths in 263 a0. An inscription ona 
pedestal dates the structure at least as early as the proconsul P. Calvising 
Ruso (84-87 a.p.). After the fire of 263 a.p, the building was only partially 
restored, Parts were gradually removed, and parts were used for purposes 
for which they were not originally intended. Several inscriptions and frag 
ments of sculpture were found; among the latter, parts of an extensive reliaf 
of the early imperial period. Excavations were begun at the theatre, which 
was apparently built at the foundation of the city, altered in the middle 
of the second century after Christ, and subsequently repaired. The scene- 
buildings were in part excavated, and were evidently two stories in height. 
A detailed explanation of them will be possible only after the completion of 
the excavations, Several pieces of sculpture were found, among them a statue 
of Nemesia-Tyche and a bearded male head of the third century after Christ, 
remarkable for a head-band adorned with small beasts. Fragments of simi- 
lar busts were found in 1890 in the agora. An interesting inscription is a 
letter of the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus ordaining that certain 
statnes of previous emperors should not be re-dedicated to the writers, but 
should retain the original names. On the hill above the theatre remains of 
what may have been a tropeeum were found. Upon a square foundation, 
$m. in longth and breadth, stood a circular structure in two stories, the first 
of which was surrounded by twelve Doric half-columns, while the second 
was an Ionic peripteros with twelve columns. In both orders, especially the 
Ionic one, several details are peculiar, Tf the building was really ao 
fropaeum it may have been erected after the victory at Cyme in 143 or 
182 nc. The remains of the ancient water-works were also investigated 
during the year 1897. 


THE HIGH SERVICH WATER-WORES OF LAODICEA AD 
LYCUM.—The ancient water-supply of Laodices has heen traced to 
springs in the plain of Denizli, lving between the city and Mt. Salbacus, 
ona higher level than the Acropolis. The water was carried in a covered 
channel, partly raised on arehes, through a range of low hills, at the edge of 
whieh stood the filtering basin; and then in a zig-zag curve across a 

depression, whose lowest point is 42 m. below the summit of the city, by 
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means of a double, water-tight conduit, consisting of two rows of perforated 
square stone blocks, They Jead to u tower, from which the water was dls- 
tributed in terracotta pipes, At-variows points in the city are supply basins, 
in one of which the openings for pipes of various shapes aud sizes are found. 
A section of a cylindrical marble pipe has been found: also blocks with two 
perforations, and blocks with elbow-shaped holes. Funnel-shaped inspection- 
holes, with an occasional stopper in place, occur in the main eonduit at very 
short intervals, owing to the tendency to stopparte from sediment, The 
construction must go back to the Hellenistic epoch, since it was exeential to 
the existence of the city from the first. The copious springs of Denizli 
probably mark the site of the older Diospolis or Rhoas, as they do that of 
the mediaeval and modern enccessor of Laodicea. (G. Wenen, Jb. Arch. J. 
1808, I, pp. 1-14; 1 plan; 15 cuts.) 


BULGARIA 


A JOURNEY IN BULGARIA. —In the Jahreshefie d. Qesierr, Arch, 
fnst. 1, 1858, Beiblatt, pp. 51-54, is reprinted (from the Anzeiger d. phil-hist, 
Ch d. k. Acad. d. Wiss: in Wien, 1305, No. vi) the second report of the 
Kalkan commission, containing an account by E. Bormann and E. Kalinka 
of an archaeological journey in Bulgaria. The museum at Sofia is already 
remarkably rich in inscriptions, The same is true, though in less degree, 
of Philippopolis and Varna. Near Madara is a colossal relief carved in the 
rock. It represents a horseman with his dog, hunting «lion. The names 
inseribed appear to be Bulgarian (cf. dreh-Ep. Mitth, XIX, p. 247). An 
enigmatical ruin near Abobla and Sajiitlii was explained by Bormann as 
& Roman castrum. Adamklissi, and other places of interest in Rumania, 
as well as Bulgaria, were visited, 


DALMATIA 


ERUSEVO. — Denarii, — In December, IS07, about one hundred and 
fifty denorii and gquinarii, with some ornamen ts, were found in Krugevo, near 
Obsovazzo, the ancient Clambetae, The coins were seattered, but ninety- 
eight have been reunited, and are now in the museum of &. Donato. The 
oldest piece, Valeria No. 7, may have been struck before 200 me. The 
latest, Augustus 44, belongs to the year 2? pc. OF the lost pieces the ma- 
jority probably belonged to the years after Cnesar’s death. (ML Gravesni 
and W. Krmirscuen, in Jahreshefle ad. Oesterr. Arch. Tnst. [, 1808, Beitfars, 
pp. &4-841,) 

SALON A.— Roman Cistern, — In the Jutreshefle dt. Oesterr. Areh, Inat, 
I, 1908, Beittatt, pp. 3512 (4 figs.) F. Bulid describes a Roman cistern found 
near Salona. It is 11 m, long by 7.5 m. wide. Tt is built of limestone with 
hydraulic cement. The covering wis supported by six piers in the middle 
and others along the walla fn the cistern was found a fragmentary relief 
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representing Neptune and Vulean with an object between them which is 
explained as Vulcan's anvil. Vulean is youthful and nude. In his left 
hand he holds haimmer and tongs, in his righta torch. Neptune is draped 
and holds a trident, The work is not later than the fourth century after 
Christ. 


GREECE 


ATHENS. — Semi-centennial of the French School. — The festivities 
arranged to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the French School took 
place April 18-18, 1598. The archaeological congress which had been pro- 
jected did not meet. The proceedings consisted of discourses and the receipt 
of congratulations. Two commemorutive pillars in the front portal of the 
School, with a medal in bronze, were unveiled. Addresses were made by 
the Director of the School, M. Homolle, Lr. Kavvadias, Professor Derpfeld, 
M. Max Collignon, and by the French minister at Athens, M. TY Ormesson. 
M. Homolle announced that the idea of the international congress of archae- 
ologists was not given up, that there was talk in France of the founding of 
a branch of the French school of archaeology in Athens itself for the eon- 
venience of other nations who spoke French, and that Andrens Svnigros, 
the rich Greek to whose generosity is due the building of the museum al 
Olympia, had determined to supply the means for the erection of a MUSE TT 
at Delphi. (8. P. Lasnnos, Athen. June 11, 1998. Cé K. RB. Ricvarpson, 
the Jndependent, June 2, 189%.) 

Monument to Professor Merriam. — It is proposed to erect a monument 
in Athens, over the grave of Professor Merriam. ‘The form chosen is that af 
a short atele, the design for whieh was drawn by Edward [.. Tilton. The face 
of the stone is to bear the dutes MDCCCXLIV and MDCCCXCV and the 


inscription ; 
AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN MERRIAM 
“Os wor’ ép ‘Ecrtpcy wodins zpauos "Atbibos HEM 
"ArOi& 8 ad coding dpyayns “Earrepiys, 
Paia ptr “Aréis dye ru Bov 88 wepurreder de 
Kowos db EAAgjraw “Eowepiuw re robs. 
Erected by members of the Archaeological Institute of America 
The inscription on the back is as follows: 
A.CLAL. 

Professor of Greek Archaeology and Epigraphy at Columbia College in the 
city of New York; at one time Director af the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Sicyon. fearia. Stamata. Horn at Locust Grove, 
Lewis County, N.Y., May $0, 1844. Died at Athens, January 15, 1893. 


The Greek verses are by Professor E. A. (rardner, who was Director of 
the British School at Athens at the time of Professor Merriom'’s death. 
The monument is to stand close beside that erected over the grave of Dr. 
Lolling, in the cemetery not far from the Dlissus. 
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Austrian Archaeological Institute.— The Secretaries (in charge) of 
the Austrian Institute at Athens are Dr. Reichel and Dr. Wilhelm. It is 
reported that Dr. Reichel and Professor Dirpield are to join in excavations 
in Ithaca. (ert. PAu. W. March 12, 1503, p. 340.) 

Restoration of the Parthenon,— In Beri. Pail. W. April 24, 1898, is 
a notice from the Meichsenzetyer of the beginning of actual work on the 
Parthenon. Spoiled blocks of marble are to be replaced by new ones. The 
engineer in charge is Mr. Balanos. The expenses are borne by the Greek 
Archacological Society. 

German Archaeological Institute Notes. — The spring archaeological 
excursions of the Athens branch, omitted in 1897 on aecount of the war, 
were resumed in 1808. The “ Peloponnesian trip,” in which the numbers 
varied between twenty-+tight and fifty, included for the first time, besides the 
visit to Delphi, a day at Ithaca, which was most profitable, Both ends of the 
island were visited, but no certain remains of Mycenaean times were found. 

In the Aegean trip about forty persons, of six or more nationalities, took 
part. In nine days (Muay 4-12) the party visited Sunium, Marathon, Eretrin, 
Oropus, Rhamnus, Thoricus, Andros, Tenos, Myconos, Delos, Paros, Naxos, 
Santorin, Melos, Poros, and Aegina. At Melos they saw the English exes- 
vations, which include a Mycenaean settlement over the remains of older 
buildings, and also the town of Melos with its theatre. On Aegina, besides 
the temple of Athena, they visited the temple of Aphrodite near the town, 
and Siais's excavations. 

Twenty gentlemen afterwards accompanied Dr. Dirpield to Troy, and 
heard lectures for three days on the various settlements of the hill, especially 
the Sixth City (Homeric Troy), and on the plain of the Seamander. Bunar- 
bashi was also visited. (Arch. Anz. 1808, I], pp. 145 ff.) 

Papers read at the German Institute at Athens.—In FBer!. Phil. W. 
Mirch F and 12, 1808, reports of papers are continued (from February ah) 
by Chr. Belger (7). The account by Rubensohn and Zahn of the discovery 
of early graves at the Areopagus, the discussion by Svoronos of the arrange- 
ment of seate in the theatre of Lycurgus, and Ziller’s views concerning the 
lighting of Grreek templea through the roof are given in brief abstracts, 
The inscription concerning the relations of Athens and Clazomenae about 
410 nc. (Am. J. Arch. 1893, p. 184) is described; the discovery of Mycenaean 
remains at Thebes and Dorpfeld's investigations at Megara are briefly 
noticed. 

A Re-discovered Inscription. —In (i. ft. 1598, p. 245, G. C. Richards 
announces that Mr. C. N. Brown of the American School of Classical Stuiins 
has diseovered, built into the southern wall of the Acropolis, “ upside dow 
and only a few courses above the rock, about half-way between the corner of 
the Nike-bastion and the SW, angle of the Parthenan™ the inseriptions 
CUA. ii, 5, 1263, which Koehler could not find. It is orocyypdor and reads : 

Kexporis wud. ... 
Kryourmos Aafp... 
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The inscription is of the fourth century o.c., and so far as the letters are 
concerned may well be before $55 mc. If that is the case, no inference can 
be drawn from this inscription a5 to the success of Demosthenes in his speech 
against Leptines. 

Activity of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1697.—In the 
Tpactixa tis év AG yras “Apyatodoyins “Evaipeias for 1897, accounts of the 
following excavationa and other work performed by the society in 1897 are 
given: at Athens the north side of the Acropolis waz excavated, excavations 
were carried on beside the Dlissus, the site of the Asclepieum was cleaned 
anid put in order, excavations in the outer Ceramicus were completed, the 
northwest corner of the Olympieum was examined, excavations were carried 
on at the hill of Munichia in Piraeus, at the temple at Sunium, at Eleusis, at 
Thermon in Aetolia, at Eretria, in Paros, at Myeconae, at Epidaurns, and at 
Lycosura. The repairs of the Parthenon were begun and the restoration of 
the mosaics of the monastery at Daphne was completed. The results of the 
excavitious, so far as they are important, are given elsewhere in this Journal. 

Excavations beside the Dlissus.— Excavations carried on in 1807 by 
A. N. Skias resulted in uncovering what is left of the foundations of the 
Tonic temple described and published by Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athens, Vol. 1, pp. 7 ., Chap. I, pls. 1-8. The remains are at the foot of 
the hill upon which a windmill stands, and are hardly more than sufficient 
to enable one to determine to what building they belong. No architectural 
members were found, nor any inscription showing to what deity the temple 
was dedicated. Such inscriptions as came to light are of late date and frag- 
metitary. Many tombs were found and opened, They appear to be pagan 
tombe of the second or third century after Christ. A fragment of relief, 
which may have belonged to the frieze of the temple, has a representation 
of two skin bags and beside them a human foot. The bags may perhaps 
have some connection with the worship of Boreas, ns Aeolus is sometimes 
represented with bags beside him. Two fragmenta of a relief with a curved 
surtace appear to have belonged to an altar. On one of them is the goat's 
leg of a Pan. Another fragment of relief represents the lower part of a 
seated figure interpreted as Zeus Philios or Meilichios. (A. N. Sk1as, 
Tpaxrixh tips €v "AP. "Apy. “Er. 1597, pp. T3-85; pl.) 

CORINTH. — The Synagogue of the Jews. —In the Jndependent, May 
5, 1805, is an article by BR. Bh. Richardson in which he tells of the discovery 
at Corinth of a marble block with the inscription .... ATQ[HEBP, whieh 
he interprets as cuveyuryy “EGpaiwy. He believes that this stone in all prot- 
ability came from the synagogue in which the Apostle Paul “reasoned every 
Sabbath and persuaded the Jews and Greeks” (Acts 18:4), 

The Fountain of Pirene.—In the Independent, June 6, 1598, R. B, 
Richardson briefly describes the excavations at Corinth and their results, 
especially referring to the discoveries at Pirene. ‘These he deseribes more at 
length in the Nation and New Fork Evening Post of dune 9, 1808. The 
fountain with its facade of two stories has been discovered after many diffi- 
culties. When completely excavated it will rank with the temple and the 
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acropolis as a thing to visit, but ita chief importance — aside from its interest 
as. an example of ancient water-works and the architecture therewith con- 
nected —is topographical. For now that the position of Pirene is known it 
is possible to follow the course of Pausanias at Corinth and to form 4 good 
conception of the topography af the city. 


DELPHI.— The Rescue of Alexander.— (ye of the niost mberesting 
of the recent discoveries of the French School at Delphi (ACH, XXI, prs 
oU5-H00) 1s the inscription of eleven lines placed on the celebrated work of 
Lysippus and Leochares, representing the resene of Alexander by Craterus 
When the monarch was attacked by a lion during a hunting expedition, 
The group is later than $20 #.c. since Craterus did not live to see his votive 
offering. The inscription begins as follows: 


OTare, TOY én peydpots érexvuraro Kal Adve raida, 
Tacey Urocyerioy wurpl tekay K parepos. 
Of the group itself nothing remains. 


ELEUSIS.— Excavations. — Excuyations at Eleusis conducted in 1897 
by A. N. Skias for the Greek Archaeological Society, resulted in showing 
that in the earliest times the river flowed much nearer the hill than in his- 
torical times, and continued to change its course, moving farther and farther 
from the hill. Certain parts of ancient buildings unavoidably removed or 
injured were restored. A fragment of a red-tigured leeythus was found 
near the Telesterium with the inscription G rule «adds in Attic letters. 
Much work was done in putting together fragments of vases and reliefs in 
the museum. (A. N, Sxras, Tparruca ripe dy "AG. Apy. "Er. 1807, Pp. SHO; 
105-107.) 

ERETRIA.— Tombs.— At a meeting of the Parnassus Society, Feb- 
roury 21, 1305, Kuruniatis spoke of his excavations af the Viuilted grave 
chamber in Eretria. It was 2.01 m. broad and 2.50 m long, and bad a 
small outside dromos. The grave chamber contained five sepulchral strac- 
tures of marble, two of these in the shape of a bed, two others like chairs, 
and the fifth in the form of a chest. Those bore inseriptions of Roman 
date which point to the conelusion that the people buried there were related 
to one another. The prave chamber was evidently in use for ot least two 
generations. The walls were covered with chalky stuff and adorned with 
puntings, crowns, a lyre, and a sword, which last alan seat actually te have 
hung on tinila upon the wall. The walls of the dromox were also covered 
with a chalky material, Grave chambers of arched form huve been dis- 
covered elsewhere in irreece, expecially in Corinth, Megara, Eleusia, and 
Delphi, but none of these are like the Eretrinn tomb. The construction of 
the tomb and the objects found in it ire more like those of the Cimmerian 
Boaphorus, and partly analogous to the discoveries at Pompeii, ‘The 
objects found consist of bronze urns and terra-ocottas. The tomb had been 
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opened and robbed before the present excavation. Of special interest ore 
two shields of terra-cotta with colored relief and gilded rings. An inscribed 
gold ring and a marble slab, which epparently exhibit an Asiatic deity, 
were olso found. ‘The deity wore a tinra on ita head, and near it ere a 
griffin or lion, and an ox or horse. Near the grave chamber n square 
chamber of brick has been discovered which is 5.40 m. brond and 4.00 m. 
long, and about 4.50 m. high, It had no door and was covered from above. 
The purpose of this chamber is not clear. (5. P. Lasenos, Athen. March 3, 
1595.) 

Inscriptions.—In "Ed. “Apy- 1807, pp, 143-164, Kuruniotis publishes 
twenty-six inscriptions from Eretria. Most of these are mere names in- 
seribed upon tombstones. No. 1 is a long list of Eretrian soldiers with 
their demotics added, belonging to the early third century ac. No. 2 is a 
shorter and more fragmentary list of similar nature. No. 4 reads Aus 
‘Ou(o)Amio(v). The epithet has hitherto been known from Thessaly and 
Boeotia. Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are metrical epitaphs of the end of the sixth or 
beginning of the fifth century pc. In No. 5 the form éxaAveder for 
éxaAwer occurs. An inseription from Arte, near Menidi, is added, It reads 
averow ( Ewuverov?), the ¢ having the form E. 





MELOS.— Excavations of the British School.— The Hall of the 
Mystue, a Roman building similar to Dérpield’s Baccheion at Athens, waa 
a long, narrow structure with seven columns along each long side, walls anil 
ceilings heavily decorated with stuceo, and a fine mosaic pavement in five 
panels. In the most elaborate of the panels, immediately in front of a sort 
of recessed chapel at the east end, the vine motive, so common a symbolic 
subject in both classical and Christian decoration, is treated with consider- 
able originality, It haa ita nearest parallel in a Christian basilica in Algeria, 
dated 524—-/0, and it seems to be a link between the North African work, 
which was at its beat in the second and third centuries, and the Syrian, in 
the fifth and sixth. The second panel, with fish swimming in a cirele and 
a much-condensed motto, porvoy ay véwp, ‘they only lack water,’ also re 
minds one of North African pavements. The geometric patterns of the 
other spaces, with the simplest one next the entrance at the west end, and 
also the wide scroll and wheel borders, are like other lute provincial work in 
(raul, Britnin, ete. 

A herm-statue of a hierophant, erected by the Mystae, a course piece of 
work, the head of which has been at Athens for several years, was found by 
the niche in whieh it had stood, at the northeast corner of the hall. It 
shows the priest in the character of the divinity whom he served, and shows 
a type of Dionysus common in the Cyclades, which may have originated in 
the bronze statue by Praxiteles in the temple on Andros. <A bust of Aurelia 
Euposia, « still poorer work of the early third century, was erected to uo 
benefactress, and perhaps officer, of the society. A rude relief of the Tyche 
of Melos, on a column, has been used by Furtwingler in discussing the 
Melian Aphrodite. i 
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The inscriptions of the last two Pleces are late, with Cand W for 3 andm. 
The inseribed base by which the place was recognized as dedicated to the 
worship of Dionysus Trietericus was published in the J./7.8. 1897, II. ‘The 
society of worshippers, the Mystae, was one of the numerous nasocintions 
similar to the Iobacehi at Athena, whose constitution and the minutes of 
one of whose meetings have been found. One of the Melinn Inscriptions 
tells of a beady within the society, the rep fuuto, who were perhaps the 
officers. The discovery of the hall is an important addition to our knowl." 
edge of such associations, (RK. C. Bosanquer, JS. 1898, I, pp. 60-80; 
# pls.; 8 cuts.) 

THEBES. — Mycenaean Tombs, —In, the autumn of 1897 three My. 
cenaean tombs at Thebes were excavated by D. Philios for the Greek Ar. 
chacological Society. They are described by him in detail in the Upcserand 
THs dv AG. "Apy. “Er. 1897, pp. 11-104, ‘The tomba were not rich, and had 
evidently been opened long ago, but the objects found in them, os well as 
the character of the tombs themselves, prove them to belong to the an-called 
Mycenaean civilization. Thebes must now, therefore, be added to the Hist 
of the places where that civilization existed. 

THERMON. — Doric Temples. — In the excavations conducted by the 
Bovernment at Thermon, in Etolis, a Doric temple, built apparently of 
crude brick, has been discovered, It had a frieze and pediments of terrg- 
cotta, with painted representations of men ood women in various Eroupings, 
Many slabs were found broken into pieces, which, however, can easily be 
put together, There was also found a great stoa 160m. long. Besides 
this, various inscriptions of great value wera discovered, (Atontiz, July 1, 
1598.) 


ITALY 


TIRIOLO. — Coins of the Bruttii,— ty Vor Scavi, 1898, pp. 174-178, 
E. Gibrici deseribes a treasure of coins found in 1897 at Tiriolo. The 
whole number was originally 731. The writer examined 358, Of these, 
$24 were drachmae with the lepend BPETTION, If Punie drachmae, 19 
triobola with the legend BPET TION, one a Punic triobolon, 409 coins are 
described which were sold before the Writer knew of the discovery, Of 
these, two were drachinae with the legion BPETTION, three triobola with 
the same logend, 329 Punic drachmae, two Punic triobola. Evidently 
Punie coitis Were current along with the Greek coins of southern Ttaly at 
the time of the Punie wars. (Ct. Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1808, p, 235.) 

CALCIANO. — Vases and Tombs.—In artificia] Brottoes near the 
church and the ruins of the castle of Santa Caterina at Caleiano, in Lucania, 
fragments of coarse pottery, some of which are adorned with geometrical 
figures, have been found, Ip Homan tombs in heighboring places, vases, a 
lamp, and a bronze helmet, all ipparently of Roman date, have been dis 


covered. Traces of Roman struetipps are also visible at Amendelara. 
(¥.nt Cicea, Nov, Seam, 1808, py, 220.) 
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TRICARICO.— Various Ancient Remains.—In the region of Tri- 
earico, in Lucania, remains of city walls, tombs, and small objects of terra- 
cotta and bronzes have been found. An inscription in Greek letters, but in 
a local dialect, is published. At the place culled San Felpo are ruins of a 
Roman villa. (V. p12 Cicoo, Not. Sear, 1598, pp. 215-220.) 


POMPEI — Excavations in April, May, and June, 1698.—In April 
the excavations in Regio VII, Jnsula U1, yielded several objects of compara- 
tively Tittle interest. Perhaps the most interesting is an inscription men- 
tioning AZ. Lucretius Dec(idianus) Rufus, alrendy known from (7.7L. X, 
Nos. 785, 759, 851, In Hegio V1, fnsula XV, a mosaic floor was found, in 
the centre of which is a panel containing » portrait of a young woman 
(eut), The workmanship is excellent. Various objects of bronze, glass, 
terra-cotta, bone, and iron were found. In May the excavations in Regio 
VIO, fnsula OT, west of the Basilica, were continned. Some remains of 
buildings and fragments of inscriptions came to light. May 25 an ideal 
head of greenish blue glazed Alexandrian porcelain was found (2 cuts). 
The hair is long, parted in the middle, and gathered in a knot at the back 
of the head. The eves were probably of some other material, as the sockets 
are now empty, The height, including the neck, is 0.156 m, .The excava- 
tiona in June brought forth nothing of importance. West of the basilica 
great blocks of stone and the unfinished base of a column were found; in 
fteg. VI, Ins. IV, No. 11, a amall head of Omphale and one of a satyr, The 
excavation of the so-called Foran renole has been finished. In Reg. CX, 
Ina, IT, some of the plaster having fallen, the following inscription in red 


letters appe i 
fsappeared: a. VETTIVM* CAPRASIVM 
FELICEM- AED-V-A- SACR-P- P-VICINI- ROGANT 


(A. Soauiano, Not. Seari, 1805, pp. 171-174, 192-195, 250-257; of. Rend. 
Ace. Lincei, 1898, pp. 225, 249.) 

Excavations in Insula VI, 15.— In Jim. Mitth. 1598, pp. 3-50, A. Man 
describes the resulta of the excavation of Jnsula VI, 15. This ia the Jnaula 
in which is the house of the Vettii, described by Mau, Rim. Mitth. 1896, 
pp. $47. A great part of the Jnaula hes now been Inid open. It consists, 
with one exception, of a mass of small houses. So far as concerns the 
decorations, all the four styles are represented. The most important of the 
newly discovered wall-paintings in this quarter are on Artemis and Apollo 
in one house; in another, Selene with Eros and Endymion, Artemis and 
4en8, Heracles and Omphale; in a third, two female figures, one holding a 
soroll. ‘The most richly decorated, from an artistic point of view, are houses 
Tmitked 7 and §. Here were found three river londscapes, Persens (with 
the head of Medusa) and Andromeda, Paris and Helen, Cupids, Aphrodite, 
and Dionysus with the thyrsus. One painted wooden tablet has been found. 
The number of inscriptions and groyfiti was unexpectedly meagre, and it is 
noticeable that amongst the few inscriptions in this quarter not one is in 
Greek. A considerable quantity of house utensils and of small clay figures 
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used as garden decorations came to light, Mau describes the houses and 
Paintings in detail, fives lists of minor objects discovered, and publishes 
several inscriptions, none of which appear to be of especial importance, 
Seven cuts give sections of houses, and one » plan of a secellum, Pig. i, i 
give a plan of the eicavated area, 


CUMAE.— Picurines for Devotiones. — [py the necropolis of Cumme q 
tomb has been excavated, which contained, fogether with the remains of 
burnt bones, eight rough fgurini of Untheked earth with a Greek name of a 
TAD oF Woman inseribed twice on their surface, They seem to have served 
for that magic rite whieh was Called by the Romans “devotiones," and was 
Commonly used in order to consecrate hated persons to the infernal divini- 
Hes. (Athen. March 26, 1808.) 


CONCA. — Discoveries in the Territory of the Ancient Satricum,— 
Tn tombs at Conca MANY vases and other lesser antiquities have heen found, 
The vases are for the Ings part prote-Corinthian and Corinthian leeythi, 
also denoechoae and bombylii, as well as aliphorse and fazse of black ware. 
The Corinthian nenochoue and the black face are the most numerous. The 
most interesting vase is a Corinthian senochoe adorned with a row of aini- 
mals, inclading two horses hecampanied by men, An important object is a 
strip of thin gold which still holds a human tooth, A cap of gold is in the 
middle of the strip. This doubtless served to protect 4 defective tooth or 
took the place of a TLS tig one. ‘The strip of gold was then fastened about 
four other teeth, two at each side of the cap, (RH. MENGARELEL, Nog, Scan, 
15958, Pp. 166-171; 9 Cuts; of Rena, Ace. Linees, 1803, p. 225.) 


OSTIA. — Fountain aid Sculptures,— 1; Ostia some new archaea 
logical discoveries have heen mude on the road leading from the barracks of 
the Viviles to the ancient theatre. They consist af remarkable brick con 
structions, near which is to be seen a well-presaryigd public fountain with Ey 
bronze dolphin, originally nsed for the Witler-spout, Several marble sculpt 
Mres Were scattered here and there on the Place, Amongst them a small 
headless statue af Victory is to be noted, 14 alsa 4 Portruit of an unknown 
person belonging, aa can ba jadged from tho style, to the end of the second 
century A, (dither. Mareh Sf, 1898.) 


ROME, — Recent Discoveries. —In the #. Com. Romer, IAD, pp. 307- 
aL, Gh. Gatti siVes an ticcount of recent diseoveries in Tome. Efe Publishes 
the text of bwonty-eicht iiécriptions, none of Which appears to he of preat 
importance. Eight of these are on wmphora handles, 4 painting of the 
nativity, aseribed to the late fourteunth op early fifteenth century, was found 
in the Piazza di San Pietro in Vaticano, In other parts of the city remains 
of early walls, a Piece of mosaic, fragments of vases, and several tombs were 
found. 

Excavations near §. Paolo. — The work on the left bank of the Tiber, 
near 5. Paolo, was continued ip May, Remains of columbaria were found, 
With numerous funerary inseriptiong, Twenty-two of these are published, 
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(n a clay lamp is the stamp ERACLID. A marble cippus, in memory of a 
priestess of Isis, represents her in ritual attire, An ossuary of Oriental 
Alabaster has an inscription twice repeated. ‘These excavations will throw 
light upon topographical questions, especially upon the course of the Via 
Ostiense, Which appears not to have had the same position os the present 
road, but to have crossed what is now the site of the basilica. (L. Borsany, 
Not. Seavi, 1808, pe fe-191. Cf. Mend. Ace. Lineed, 1808, p. 2458.) 

On the Via Ostiense, back of St. Paul's, lias come to light « line of eolum- 
baris, of which two are well preserved, though robbed of their contents, 
The larger one, with thirty-seven niches on the first floor, has walls of white 
plaster, with red ornamentation. The mosaic pavement of the upper story 
exists, but the walls bave been, in large part, destroyed. The smaller 
columbarium has sixteen niches; the side opposite the entrance represents 
a amall temple. Several brick stamps, hitherto unknown, were found in 
the excavations. —In the works at the same place, sixty-one new sepulchral 
inscriptions are recorded, on slabs, stelae, cippl, and urns, five of them being 
Christian inscriptions. A number of small objects of terra-cotta and glass 
have been discoyered.—In the corresponding works on the right bank of 
the Tiber, on the Via Portuense, have appeared the remains of a large 
building of brick and opus reticulatum. The brick pilasters of the entrance 
are preserved, as well as two huge consoles covered with stucco, representing 
Harpies. Besides other things, there have been found fragments of o large 
marble altar and a marble basin; a fragment of a terracotta antefix, with 
the head of a woman elegantly modelled in high relief, showing traces of 
colors; terracotta alabs with figures in relief; and several sepulehral in- 
scriptions, (L. Bonsan, Not. Scavi, 1895, pp. 240-256.) 

Funerary Inscriptions.—In Not. Seaci, 1808, pp. 1-168, G. Gatti 
mentions the discovery of an ancient pavement in the Via Rasella, and some 
architectural fragments in the Via dei Burrd, and publishes twelve funerary 
inscriptions, most of which are fragmentary. One is in Latin and Hebrew. 
The most interesting mentions MW. Awrel(ius) Thallus e(ir) e(gregins), 
prec(urafor) ancror(um) cogait(ronwm), This was seen in the last century 
by Ginanni and published by Muratori (Thes. Jee. p. 680, 7), It has bean 
declared a forgery (see Hirschfeld, Rim. Vermaltungsgesch, T, p. 200, note 2; 
CLL. VI, par. Sa, No. 420), but is now seen to be genuine (ef. Rend. Ace. 
Hincei, 1598, p. 244; also p. 224). 

Objects discovered on the Esquiline in 1545.— In Fim. Minh. 1508, 
pp. 00-02, Ch. Hiiisen publishes from a manuseript a list of sixty-nine objects 
found in 1545 in the garden of San Bingio, near San Pietro in Vincoli, at 
Rome, He suggests that some of them may be identified, perhaps in the 
Farnese collection in Naples. 

4 Tomb, Inscriptions, and a Bust.—In a porzolana pit on the Via 
Latina, the foundation of a large tomb has been discovered, consisting of 
five huge tufa blocks, on three of which is the inscription, s|EM PRONIE); 
also two sepulchral inscriptions and » marble head of Ariadne or a Buc- 
chante. (L. Borsars, Not. Scari, 1898, pp. 240 41). 
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Bust of Homer; Head of Hercules.—In Not. Scari, 1508, p, 240, 
G. Gatti reports that a bust of Homer has béen restored from marble frag- 
ments found in a modern wall near the hospital of 5S. Giovanni in Laterano. 
Also, that in the works at the Policlinico, besides less important objects, a 
marble head has been found, that seems to have belonged to a statuette of 
Hercules. 

Purchase of Etruscan Antiquities for the Vatican. — Pope Leo XII. 
is said to have purelinsed for the Vatican from Signor Faleiom, of Viterbo, 
his collection of Etruscan antiquities. (Athen. June 11, 1598.) 


AREZZO. — Excavations. — At Arex, near the cathedral, an ancient 
well has recently been found and exenvated. Into its side opens o line of 
pipe,—aon indication of the custom of supplying a number of wells from a 
central reservoir, Ata depth of 5 m. were found architectural fragments 
of sandstone, travertine, and terra-cotto, probably belonging to oa temple of 
the third or second century pc. Then came small votive objects of terra- 
cotta, yates of a shining black ware, and four uncial asses of the first half of 
the second century p.c. Finolly, at the bottom, o cali’s ekull und o young 
stag’s skull and ribs. These last are evidently remains of a consercrating 
anorifice performed when the well was ready for use. The vases ore offerings 
for the purification of the water. The well appears to have been used for 
only a brief period. The presence of the architectural fragmeuta shows the 
early destruction of at least a part of the town. (G. F. Gamveeist, Vot. 
Seari, 1804, pp. 238-240.) 


CASTELVECCHIO SUBEQUO.—A Record of Buildings. — The 
following inscription has been recently discovered at Castelvecchio Subequo 


engraved on a slab, of the ordinary stone of that region, mensuring in metres, 
040 x 0.50% O28, 


The inscription as given and supplemented by A, de Nino is: 
O-OCTAVIVS: L- F + Sagitta guing . ii? 
SACRAS + BASILICASs: restituendas 
ET - NOVAS + FACIENdas item forum? 
REFICIENDVYM + VIAMgqwe ad templum 
ROMAE- ET - AVGYSTI: CA...curavii 

Not. Scart, 1808, -p. 75, 

CESL—Tombs and Other Remains,— At Cesi, near Terni, four 

Homan tombs, made of tiles, have been found, and others are believed 
to exist. In the same locality are considerable remains of an ancient lnild- 
Ing, ond, below the ground, blocks of travertine, which were probably part 


of the foundation of an ancient rood. There are other remains in this dis 


trict, which is one well worthy of study. (N, Peusicurtm, Not. Scari, 1598, 
pp. 230-237.) 
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GUALTERI.—Bronze Bust,—In Vor. Seari, 1808, pp. 14-155, EF. 
Brizio publishes (cut) a amall bronze bust representing o satyr with a 
wreath of large leaves. The head is turned upward and toward the left, the 
tension of the muscles producing an expression of grief or pain, such aa is 
frequent in works of Alexandrian art. The eyes were no doubt originally 
of glass paste. 


NEPI.— Inscribed Cippus.— In Not. Seori, 1505, p. 154, G. Gatti pub- 
lishes, from a marble cippus found near Nepi, the inscription L. Julius | 2. 
fuli mercatoria | fib, Antigone. 


MONTERRUBIANO.— A Roman Villa.— At Mowterrubiano, in 
Picenum, have been discovered a mosaic floor, portions of walls, and other 
fragments of a villa of the Roman period. (G. GAnmieLit, Not. Seari, 1808, 
p. 2d7.) 


ORVIETO.— Etruscan Walls and Other Remains,— Hiceardo Man- 
¢ini announces from Orvieto the discovery, near the centre of the town, of a 
piece of tufa wall, in the Inte Etrnsean style. Near it were found frag- 
ments of large terra-cotta amphorae and of bucchero vases; also a piece of 
Painted terracotta wall decoration. A short distance away other terra-cotta 
fragments appeared, of the same Etruscan style, but showing a strong Greek 
infiuence. Mancini thinks that these remains indicate a temple or sanctu- 
ary of the second or third century Bc. in this locality. In the same part 
of the town has been found a well with traces of walls in the style of the 
tombs of the necropolis. — (fm. Afith, 1508, p. 102.) 


PIANSANO.— Travertine Urn with Etruscan Inscription. — In 
Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 183, G. Pellegrini publishes an Etruscan inscription on 
an urn seen in 1897 near Pinnsano. The inscription reads, Larth: ples- 
nos | forisae, Tt is only the third Etruscan inscription known from this 
locality. (CE Rend, Ace. Lincet, 1898, p. 245.) 


PITIGLIANO.— Vases and Inscriptions.— Forty-seven vases have 
been found, the greater number coming from tombs discovered in the 
vicinity. They represent different periods from the Villanova period to the 
sixth century nc. The most noticeable are: 

(1) Spheroidal vase with long, tapering neck, flaring mouth, and funnel- 
Shaped foot. Tt has two handles: one short and horizontal, the other curi- 
ously formed of four upright parts terminating in o littl cup. The vase is 
decorated on neck and body with raised ribs, 

(2) A crater without foot, with broad mouth. There are four fat hon- 
dles, which are decorated at each end with three great studs like nail-heards. 
From the handles must have hung rings of terracotta. It is an imitation 
of a metal vase with studded handles, 

(3) A broken oenochoe with foot. Some pieces of the body, of the 
mouth, and of the tworibbed handles are lacking. On the shoulder a 
circle of rays with the point downward is scratched, On the body are two 
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curious, rude horses, one of which is bridled and held by a man, only the 
upper part of whose body is visible. 

(4) Vase in form of a Villanova ossuary, wanting two handles and with 
the mouth broken, of yellowish-red clay and covered with zones of red and 
riidish-brown, between which are decorations in the shape of groups of 
vertical and zig-zag lines, lattice-work, and round leaves with long stems. 
(Cfo similar vase in Geet, Fouilles de Vuleci, tav, I, mn. 4.) 

(3) Fragment of # black-figured attic dish (term) of the kind called 
“ad oechioni.” On the inside are the body of a spotted animal, and the 
inéeription: Acees makes. On the outside is represented a fight between two 
armed warriors. A third man, naked, bas fallen behind the eombatants, 
As to the “ Lieblingsinschrift™ Aveos, it is to be noticed that this is the 
first time that it appears on a black-figured vase. 

Hitherto but one Latin inscription had been found in this neighborhood. 
Two more have been recently discovered, One, on a stone found in an old 
building, reads: 

D, M. | D2. Furio reatitute | TTT vir pro aedile | quceatari eulcen | tane 
Furtus optatus | Patri pientiszime F.C. 

The second inscription is on a tombstone, on the upper part of which are 
sculptured a flower, and two doves drinking from a vase, and the two letters 
(. 0. (Dis manibus.) At each side of the stone is a vase, with long 
leaves in place of handles, 

The inseription is: 

L. Densius EB Esinu | aposwit cotur Val | eria brin cum ... | 0 filios vosiet 
be | ne merenti gui ct | rif an... s,s FAX. 

(G. Pecreanin1, Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 50-58; 6 figs.) 


Gold Stater of Philip I. —I[n Not. Seori, 1508, pp. 140-141, G. F. 
Gamurrini describes a stater found at Pitigliano: Head of Apollo, laure 
ate, to right. KR) chariot moving toward the right, with charioteer; below 
S/AIN NOY. In the exergue a trident (Hean, His. Num. p- 106, fig. 137). 
This coin, with others found elsewhere in Italy, showa that the coins of 
Macedon were the standard of valoe in Italy in the third and second centu- 
ries wc. a fact which is further attested by Plautus, Varro, and Livy. (CH. 
Mend. Aee. Linecei, 1808, p. 224.) 


PITIGLIANO-FPARNESE. — Excavations. —I[t had been hoped that 
traces of the Fanum Voltumniae would be found in the region of Voltone, 
but excavations at the Chiusa del Tempio show that the building was neither 
Roman nor Etruscan, but was in all probability a Christinn edifice. Two 
tombs found, the one built into the wall, the other close to the wall, appear 
to be Christian. During the excavations many skeletons were found which 
may be those of the men who died in the battle of October 23, 1649, between 
the troops of the Barberini and the Tusean troops. Roman tombs have 
been found at Aimpantone and Fontanile di Valderico. (G. PEniearint, 
Not. Scaci, 1805, pp. 45-03; 2 figs.) 
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BARZAN A. —Discoveries at the Site of the Ancient Luni. — Exca- 
vations at the end of 1807 near the ruina of the ancient ehoreh of S. Mareo 
brought to light some walls, a piece of lead pipe once belonging to a foun- 
tain, some terracotta vases, mostly fragmentary, and fragments of archi- 
tecture, ‘These last are Inte works with Christian ornamentation. The 
inseriptions, fourtewn in number, are late and fragmentary. They are pub- 
lishel and the excavations are deseribed by P. Podesth, Not. Seavi, 1808, 
pp-170-ls8. (Ci. Mend Ace, Limees, 1508, p. 245.) 


SOV ANA.— Etruscan and Latin Inscriptions. — In the collection of 
Ki. Mancinelli at Pitigliano are the contents of some tombs found at Sovana 
in 1595, Among these are four inseribed terra-cottas. On the handle of an 
Aretine astos 1s the Etruscan word atranes, on a» Roman lamp the inserip- 
tion VIBIAN, on a fragment of a large plate three Etruscan characters, and 
on an EtruseoCampanian cup two Etruscan letters. These inscriptions are 
published by G. Pellegrini, Not. Scavi, 1598, p, 184, 


SPONGANO. — Vases. — In the possession of Mer. G. Bacile at Spon- 
gano (Provincia di Lecce) is a large black-figured amphora (form 45, Furtw.). 
The pictures on the back and front are (1) a warrior bearing over his 
shoulder another dead or fainting warrior and accompanied by a woman, 
ind (2) that scene of the Cycnus myth in which Ares, about to attack the 
slayer of his son, is opposed by Athena, and Zeus interposes, armed with the 
thunderbolt, The artist apparently knew the story or a eyelus of pictures, 
from which he chose one scene. A very large and beautiful bronze vase, 
with handles ending in swans’ heads, in perfect preservation, iz in the same 
possession. (Excenwaxn, February resting Berlin Arch, Gesellsch., Arca, 
Anz. 1898, I, pp. 50-52; 4 cuts.) 


TERAMO.— Remains of Roman Buildings.—[n investigating the 
church of S. Anna dei Pompetti, the ancient cathedral of Teramo, F. Savini 
found remains of Roman buildings, which he describes in Not. Seari, 1808, 
pp. 197-140 (cut). The remains consist of walls, parts of simple mosaic 
floors, and channels for carrying off water, similar to those found in 1890 at 
Bene Vagienna in Liguria (Net. Scari, 1897, p. 43). Some tombs, appar- 
ently of Byzantine times, were also found. Small objects discovered were 
a fragment of a terra-cotta antefix, a lamp, a piece of a bronze binde, 
fragment of a vase, and a coin of Gordianus of a.p, 741. (Ci. Rend. Ace. 
Lineei, 1898, pp. 223 £.) 


VETULONIA. — City Walla and Tombs. —lI. Falechi reports in Vo. 
Scar, LAOS, pp. 81-112 (20 figs.), the progress of excavations in the city and 
the cemetery during 1895-94-97. Old walls, aqueducta, tombs, coins, frag- 
ments of statues, pottery, glass, and amber, coins and household imple- 
ments have been found, as well as a vast number of human bones. Many 
of these objects show the effects of fire. Among the objects especially 
‘described are: (1) A fine bronge club 1.09 m. high, undoubtedly belonging 
to a colossal statue of Herenles. It represents o hoge staif, in imitation of 
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a juniper, with knota suggesting budding branches. At the top and in the 
middle are evidences of its having been fastened to the pedestal. (2) In 
the cemetery, two earrings of silver with scarabs and hieroglyphics of white 
paste. (3, 4,4, 7) A horse’s hoof in bronxe with marks of junction with a 
pedestal, a female head, a temale torso, and a male head with horns. Tha 
Poggio alla truardia was explored in 1807, and the region was found to be 
literally covered with tombs. Many objects were found and are minutely 
described. Outs are given: of a figure in bronze, of a tumbler resting back- 
wards on hands and feet, with a ring for hanging on the upper side, of a 
curious shoe of bucchero ornamented with circles on the straps, of two 
bronze fibulue, and of several odd, doll-like figures. 

New Discoveries in the Necropolis.—In Not. Savi, 1503, pp. 141- 
183 (27 figs.), I. Falehi describes his excavations at Vetulonia from April 30 
to May 15, 1898 At a place called Acquastrini a tomb was exeavated 
Which is called the tomb of the lictor, because in it was found an object like 
a double-headed axe with rods bound about the handle. Over the tomb 
were found numerous fragments of bronze adorned with linear patterns and 
the like, evidently from a chariot or wagon which had been offered at the 
tomb. Within the tomb were, among other things, seven gold fibulae, two 
bracelets, two gold spirals, « gold hairpin, and a necklace of gold beada, 
The fibulae are especially interesting, being adorned with rows of winged 
sphinxes and with conventional patterns, The head of one of the fibulse ia 
formed by a beautifully wrought sphinx. The hairpin is also ornamented 
with fantastic animals, some of which appear to be winged dogs. Those 
objects of gold were apparently not the property of the person buried in the 
tomb, who was evidently a man, but were deposited as offerings. The tomb 
had evidently been opened ot some earlier time. At the Pogyio di Belya 
dere two stall chamber tombs and eighteen tombe a porzetio were excavated. 
The objecta found in them were of little interest, consisting of fragments of 
vases, small bronves, and the like, The objects found at Vetulonia are 
deposited in the museum at Florence. 


DISCOVERIES IN NORTHERN ITALY. — F. Brizio, in Nov. Seari, 
1805, pp. 226-296 (8 figs.), announces the following discoveries in northern 
Italy: (1) At Castelfranco nell’ Emilin, near Modena, in a terra-cotta vessel, 
forty-five pieces of copper of various weight, quadrilateral or wedye-shaped, 
some stamped with a branch in relief on one or both sides, Similar pieces 
have been found before in this region. They are not money, bat Pieces of 
copper for casting, and probably go back to the so-called Etruscan period of 
Certosa and Marzibotto. (2) On the estate of Luigi Brizzi at Caatelfranco, 
the marble head of a laughing Bityr, and a small bronze dise on which is 
well represented the front part of « horse, the lezs in relief. (3) On the estate 
of G. B. Foresti at Quaderna, the ancient Claterna, near Bologna, a henuti- 
ful Piece of mosaic pavement, well preserved. The room, of which this is 
the floor, consists of two parte: one hos an elaborate veometrical pattern 
with a double meander border, the other is simple white mosaic: between 
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them is an elaborate strip representing foliage, fruit, and birds in various 
colors—a work of remarkable delicacy, one of the finest piecea of poly- 
chrome mosaic of the Roman period. It probably belongs to the first 
century of the empire. 


BOLOGNA.— Mosaic Pavement.—1n Not. Scavi, 1808, pp. 135-187, 
E. Brizio publishes o inosaie of geometrical pattern (eut}, found in the 
court of the Palazzo Comunale at Hologna. It belonged originally to a 
private house. (Cf. Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1505, p. 225.) 


SAW PIETRO AL NATISONE. ——PreRoman Bronzes.—I[n Not. 
Seori, 1805, p. 13d, A. Zorsi describes some bronze bracelets and fibulae 
found at San Pietro al Natisone, in the province of Venetia. 


RIMINI.— Roman Tombs,—In Not. Seavi, 1898, p. 137, C. Tonini 
records the discovery of tombs of Roman date near the village of Gaiofana, 
in one of which were a gold chain, a clay lamp, and some nails. (Cf. Hend. 
Ace. Lincei, 1898, p. 223-) 


AOSTA.— A tomb of Roman date, lamps, and coins have been found near 
the porie principolis dertero. ‘The largest lamps bear the name CERIALIS 
On one of the small lampe is the stamp QO.C.C. The coins range from 27-12 
nc. and from 70-270 a.n. These discoveries point to the existence of o 
Roman cemetery extending under the wall toward the south, and add 
slightly to the information concerning the old Roman colony of Awgusta 
Proetoria. (A. TanameEcot, Not. Scori, 1898, pp. 45-47.) 


MONCALIERI —Tombs of Roman Date.—In Vol. Seari, 1505, 
pp. 178-170, E. Ferrero describes four tombs excavated at Monealieri in 
Ligurian, Besides skeletons, these tombs contained vases of terra-cotta, 
both red and black, and some other objects, but nothing of exceptional 
interest, (Cf Rend. Acc. Linecet, 1898, p, 247.) 


BUSCA. — Bronze Coins. — Fiftv-one Roman bronze coins were found 
at Busca, near Dronero, in the Alpes Maritimae. Almost all are of large 
size, Someare much worn. They date from Trajan to Philippus, (EK. Fen- 
RERO, Not. Scat, 1808, p. 177; ef. Rend. Ace. Lincet, 1506, p. 247.) 


CANDIOLO.— Roman Necropolis.—S. Hicci, in Vol. Seari, 1895, 
Pp. 225-228, reports the diseovery of a Roman necropolis at Candiolo, near 
Turin. From the character of the bromes, ete, found in the tombs, he 
assigns it to the second half of the second century after Christ. 


GRADO, — Inscriptions. —In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr, Arch. Inat. I, 
1598, Beihlatt, pp. 88-88, H. Majonica gives a list of previously known in- 
scriptions contained in a manuseript written by ao priest, P. M. Corbatto, in 
1862, now belonging to the mayor of Grado, Giovanni Corbatto, Besides 
inscriptions, the Thanuseript, entitled “Notizie sulla isola e citth di Grado,’ 
treats of local history, of the cathedral mosaic, and of the sarcophagi found 
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at Grado in 1560. A cut represents a slab from a sareophagus with the 
inscription D(iis) M(anilus) Aur(elius) Sossias v(erillarius) ((egionis) PELL 
F(lariae) e(irus) fect) a(ihi) et Jul(io) Valent(i), At each side stands 
a soldier with a standard. 


ALMESE — Roman Tombs.—In Vor. Seari, 1895, pp. 129-155, EF, 
Ferrero describes the contents of eight tombs of Roman times excavated 
in July, L807, at Almese, near the border of Italy and Switzerland. The 
objects found are vases of terra-cotta and glass, some bronze coins and 
medals of imperial times, and some utensils of bronze and iron. 


CATANIA.— A Siculan Village.— Remains of an early Siculan yil- 
lage near Barriera are described by P. Orsi in Nort, Scari, 1408, pp. 222-223, 
Objects of the first and second Siculan periods are found so intermingled as 
to show that no sharp dividing line between these periods can be drawn. 
A secondary result of this discovery is the proof that the Sicani cannot have 
fled from thia region to eseape from the volcanic action of Mt. Etna (Diod, 
Sic. V. 6). 


SPADAPORA.— Ancient Purnace.— At Spadafora, near Messina, 
has been discovered an ancient furnace well constructed of brick, with an 
ingenious arrangement of flues. From the nature of the brick-work and the 
fact that a1 Mamertine coin was found inside, it appears that the furnace 
dates irom the Mamertine period, (A. Sauovas, Not. Seavi, 1898, p. 255.) 


SELINUS. —Terra-cotta Stamps.—In Nor. Srari, 1598, p. 224, 
A. Salinas briefly describes forty-five stamped terra-cottas from Selinns, 
similar to these found in temple C (Not. Scavi, 1883, p. 287, pls. vii-xv.) 
They are now in the museum at Palermo. 

Excavations.— Temple D has been cleared and part -of the ancient 
road north of temple D. At the so-called Propilei on the Gaggera, the 
éxeuvations of last year have been completed, and it has beew proved that 
there id a real temenos, closed on the south by a marble wall, on the west by 
4grest bastion, and approached from the east by the Propylaea, There are 
within a temple of singular form, houses for priests and Euardions, altars, 
one of which ia 16 m. long, a well, and water conduits. ‘The ruins are well 
preserved. More than five thousand terra-cotta statuettes have been found, 
vases with dedieatory grajiti, thirty-two archaic coins of Selinus, and 
objects of glass, ivory, and silver, (A. Sauinas, Not. Scavi, 1895, pp. 
255-00; 1 fig.) 


PIETRAPOSTA.— Primitive Dwellings and Tombs.— In Nw. Scaci, 
1505, pp. 220 £., V. di Cieco recorda the existence of remains of primitive 
dwellings and of ancient tombs. Some clay vases, ancient coins, and 
various bronze ornaments aud utensils have been found. . 


CASTELMEZZANDO. — Primitive Dwellings and Tombs, — [n Nor. 
ecm, L808, p. 221, V. di Ciceo records the existence of remains at and 
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near Castelmezzano similar to those of Pietraposta. In one tomb were 
personal ornaments of bronze consisting of necklaces with pendants. (Cf. 
fend. Ace. Lincei, 1898, pp. 249 £.) 


SEULO, SARDINIA.—A Military Diploma.— A new Roman mili- 
tary diploma has been discovered at Seulo in Sardinia. It consists of a 
bronze plate, which was once employed for an honorary inscription, of 
which there only remains in large letters 


C- AES 
TRIB: MIL 
PRAEF:-c 


The inscription of the diploma, which is written in the direction of the 
longer side, is as follows: 


A(nte) d(iem) ITT idus Maias Severo et Pompeiano co(n)s(ulibus), Ex 
gregale C(aio) Tarewtio Torsaliae Jil(t) Hospitali Coralia ex Sard (inia). 
Descript(um) et recognit{um) ex tabula a(en)jea, qu(a)e jira est Rom(aje in 
muro post templ(um) divi Aug(usti) ad Minerram, 


The exterior shows the following names of witnesses : 


L. Pulli Marcionis, £. Public, Luperci, M. Tuni Pii, Ti. Claudi Cassanari, 
Ti. Claudi Epinici, £. Pulli fenignt, Ti. Pulli Dativi. 


The diploma refers to a soldier of one of the praetorian fleets, and dates 
March 15,173. (F. Nissanni, Not. Seavi, 1508, p. 41.) 


ASUNI. — Bronze Statustte. — While working in a vineyard, a 
laborer found a bronze statuette representing the goddess Isis suckling 
Horus. It is 0.11 m, high. (F. Vivanet, Not. Scavi, 1898, p, 128.) 


TURRIS LIBISONIS. — Inscriptions. BIONIS.— Bronze Seal. 
— In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp, 260-262, V. Dessi gives ten inscriptions, more or 
less complete, found in the necropolis of Turris Libisonis, in Sardinia, and 
mentions the discovery at Bionis of a bronze seal with raised letters, reading 
from right to left, in two lines, Veneris Ob|sequentis. 


TERRANOVA-PAUSANIA.— Discoveries of Antiques in the 
Region of the Ancient Olbia.—(1) A basin of stone, oval in form, 
6.50 m. long, has been discovered. It contained many pleces of pottery 
and clay tubes of different dimensions, and the bottom of a glaze vase 
with the letters A.S. The basin evidently belonged to a brick structure, 
retains of which are not far distant. 

(2) On on estate near Terranova eight tombs were brought to light, eon- 
taining the remains of human skeletons with no grave furniture. Two 
other tombs had been found about 100 m. away, and the inference is that 
ain extensive cemetery existed on this estate. Quantities of coins and glass 
and pottery fragments are often found here. But the most remarkable 
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thing is the discovery of the foundation of a structure 40 m, x 26 m. and 
nearly oval in form, in the shape of an amphitheatre. ‘There is a tradition 
that a bronze statue of m woman was found on this estate early in the 
century. 

In-an adjacent garden and vineyard fragments of walls, tombs, coins, 
and utensils have been unearthed. (P. Tampon, Not. Seari, 1808, 
pp. 72-80.) 


A NEW CONTORNIATE. —In fF. fial. Num. 1598, fase. 1, Fr. 
Gnecchi publishes a new conforniafe of Hadrian, which he has aequired 
from the Boyne collection: obv. HADRIANVS AVGVSTVS. Hend 
laureate r, Rev. cos. DT. Equity with scales and seeptre. Hitherto 
only four varieties of Hadrian-contorniates were known. 


SPAIN 


THE MUSEUM AT SEVILLE AND THE RUINS OF ITALICA., 
—In &. Arch. XXX, 1898, pp. 1-14, G. Bonsor gives notes on the 
Museum of Seville and the ruins of the neighboring Roman town of 
Italica. The museum is in the old convent of la Merced. Besides many 
objects of greater or less interest of various dates from Roman times to the 
seventeenth century, the museum contains « statue of Nerva, a statue of 
Trajan, four torsos, one of which is a colossal Hercules, on Apollo, and a 
Diana, all from Italics, There are also mentioned a series of inseriptions 
(all published in the Corpus), an inseribed well-curb, several large Co 
rinthian capitals, and the architrave of a building, supposed to be the 
theatre of Italica, some mosaics from Italica, a lend coffin of the time of the 
Visigoths, some fine amphorae (tinajas) and cistern curbs (brocates) with 
enamel ornament of the time of the Moors, some remains of wall-paintings, 
and other modern objects. Nine cuts represent some of the sculptures, A 
plan shows the site of Italica, and pl. i represents the fine amphitheatre 
of that place. The city was apparently destroyed by the Normans and 
Berbers of the ninth century, at which time it was enlled Talyatas. 

Latin Inscriptions in Spain.— At a meeting of the Société Nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, December 1, 1807, there were presented the 
results of the epigraphic studies of Professor Pierre Paris in Spain. The 
inseriptions treated were: Three epitaphs, from a cofumbariem of the freed- 
men of the gens Lobicia, now st the museum in Murcia: a devlicatory 
inscription to the nymphs of Capers, on an altar of stone (cf, C.LL. II, p, 
100), Vymphis sacrum ..... VF... now in the Archaeological Museum in 
Madrid; also a number of interesting graffiti and marks of the potters on 
vessels of Saguntine ware now in the museum of Tarragona. (8. M. Soe, 
Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. o77 380, ) 
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FRANCE 


PARIS.— Latin Inscriptions in the Louvre.— At a meeting of the 
Soc. Ant. Fr., June 23, 1897, Michon spoke of seven inseriptions from the 
Courajod collection, now in the Louvre, All are funerary, and at least four 
are on slabs from foculi, ‘The only one not contained in C./.Z. Vol. VI, reads: 


P. RVBRIVS-POHVS 
DECVRIO-ET 
RVBRIAE- AMMAE, 
(8. See. Ant. Fr. 18597, pp. 281-284.) 


ELLIANT.— Bronze Statuette of Pan.—In 1897 « peasant found a 
bronze statuette of Pan at Elliant, near Quimper. The height ia 0.17 m.; 
the breadth at the shoulders, 0.045 m. The figure is upright. The legs 
are those of a goat, and goat's horns rise from the head. ‘The right arm is 
wanting. This figure was found in a region which shows many traces of 
Roman occupation. A eut of the bronze is published in a letter from A. de 
la Grancitre, A. Arch. XXXII, 1898, p, 134, 


MARTRES-TOLOSANE.—A Roman Villa.—In (. FR. Acard. Inc. 
187, p. G75, Dieulafoy reports the discovery of a large Roman villa at 
Martres-Tolosane, about sixty kilometres above Toulouse. Among the 
objects discovered some belong to the time of Augustus, more to the second, 
third, and fourth centuries after Christ, Among them are many broken 
inscriptions. 


A 





MIRA — A Roman Milestone.—In #. Arch, XXXII, 1898, pp. 
M-50, Ph. Pouzet publishes a milestone from Mirabel in the de partment af 
the Ardéche. The inscription reads: 
IMP > CAESARE 
T'‘AELIO-HADR-: 
ANTONINO 
AVG: PIO 
Ps! FP eoPR eB? BOF: 
VII: cos: 
lll: M+P.X 
The date is 145 after Christ. The road upon which this stone was set up 
was not the well-known road from Alba (Aps) to Nemansus (Nimes), but 
another running further north. Other traces of this road have been found. 


NEVERS.— Statues from Piraeus.—In A. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 
l6G-168, ple iii and iv, 8 Reinach publishes two statues from Piraeus, 
now in the museum at Nevers. ‘The first is a torso of a nude youth, of 
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good workmanship, showing the influence of Praxiteles. Perhaps Eros is 
the person represented. ‘The second is a draped mule figure of rather poor 
workmanship, It represents a young man with a band about his head and 
o number of other bands hung over his shoulders. In his hand he holds 
an alabastron, A similar figure, but Incking the head, was published by 
J. Zishen, Athen. Mirth. 1894, p. 137, and explained os an epistefes at the 
games about to distribute the prizes. As this figure has a band about the 
head, it seems that the person represented is perhaps a victor. The figure 
can hardly be Inter than the second century n.c. 


SENS.— Ancient Mosaic.—In the C. Mf. Acad. Inse. 1898, pp. 16 £., is 
a letter from Mr. Arcelin, president of the Historical and Archaeological 
Society of Chalon-sur-Sadne, describing a mosaic found at Sens and acquired 
by the society. A chariot race in a circus is represented. ‘The four chari- 
oteera are named Priscianus, Communis, Baleario, and Peeuliaris, The rest 
of the pavement consists of geometrical ornaments, with the exception of a 
large panel with figures, which is unfortunately almost entirely deatroved. 
The colors of the mosaic ore white, yellow, red, and black. It is laid in 
poor cement. Above the mosaic several skeletons were found and four 
imperial medals of the fourth century after Christ, as well as a few small 
bronze objects. ‘wo mosaics of similar style were found in the same local- 
ity in 1840 ond 1552. 


SWITZERLAND 


SADEN.— An Ancient Hospital.— A very interesting and pleasing 
discovery is announced from Baden, near Zurich. The learned have been 
discussing for ages whether anything in the way of hospitals were known to 
the ancients —it is not to be said that they have been disputing, for there 
was not material enough hitherto to support a lively argument. One might 
read the whole volume of Greek and Roman literature, carefully too, with 
out noticing One Pussage that might bee interpreted 15 60) allusion to “| hospi 
tal. The works of Hippocrates could not fail to speak of them surely. if 
any existed; but nothing is there beyond a reference to the nates of “eases ™ 
observed in the Temple of Aesculapius, 8o it is generally assumed that 
there were no hospitals in those days; the Asclepin were “baths” with 
massage treatment. Scholars who hold to the other opinion ean adduce 
only hints in its favor, But now we hear that one has actually been dis- 
covered at Haden, containing “fourteen reams, supplied with many kinds 
af medical, pharmaceutical, and surgical apparatus, probes, tubes, pincers, 
cauterizing instruments, and even a collection of sufety-ping for bandaging 
wounds "—but these things are familiar. “There are also medicine spoons 
in bone and silver, measuring vessels, jars, and pots for ointment, same still 
containing traces of the ointment used.” The latest date of the coins found 
AP peckrs tip be the reign ot Hasdrinn. Probably it was a inilitary hospital, ts 
this was the station of the VIT and VII Legions. But the find is certainly 
not less interesting on that account, for the army taedical service of Rome 
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anid (sreece is one of the deepest mysteries of archaeology. Caesar refers 
only once to his regimental surgeons—is there a single distinct allusion 
elsewhere? We hail with puzvled gratitude the casual remark of Xenophon 
that the Spartans sent their doctors to the rear when o fight impended — 
but we look vainly for more information from him or anybody else. (Lon- 
don Stendard, quoted in Public Opinion, July 21, 1898.) 


WINDISH.— Roman Inscription. — Au interesting “find " was made 
at Windisch (the Roman Vindonissa), in Canton Aargau, on the morning 
of March 22. In digging a trench for a new watercourse, tha workmen 
came upon the broken fragments of a Roman inscribed stone. When 
placed together, the following letters were distinctly legible — 

Th CLAVDIO, CA...RE AVG. GERM 

IMP. AIL PM. TRPO...1L COS. IIL PB P, 


Peer oe cetrtteeteeneencenn a AVG. PROPR 
Mes So aaa ee alee ace wo NE LEG. AVG. 
aH cea isa al gla al gig Giwlavatalh sieieiGic(iie alee aie ww ween, Hew A. 


The length of the inseription is 1800m., the height S4.com., and the thick- 
ness of the stone 24cm. Professor H. Hagen, of Berne, ina letter to the 
Hasler Nachrichten, observes that the inscription belongs to the year 53 a.p, 
The first two lines contain the name and tithes of the Emperor Clandius : 


*Tiberio Claudio Coesare. Augusto. Germanicu. Imperatore XIT. [i.e. 
the year 53 after Christ] Pontifice Maximo. Tribunitiae Postestatis Viil. 
Cansule L0T. Patre Patriae.” 


The third line, he conceives, inserts the name 6f the Imperial legate in 
Germania Superior, Pomponius Secundus, and his title “Leg. Aug. et Pro- 
praetor.” In the fourth line there are possibly the names of an earlier 
Imperial legate. In the fifth line the twenty-first lezion was named, which 
is known to have been stationed in Vindenissa. ‘This legate of the Emperor 
Claudius is named in two inscriptions previously found in Windisch: one 
in 1842 (sea Mommeen, ‘Inscript. Rom. Helvet.,’ No. 248), the other found 
in Altenburg, near Windisch. (Athen. April 2, 1898.) 


GERMANY 


WORE OF THE GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
IN 1897.— (i the publications carried on or assisted by the Institute, Die 
Alterthiimer von Hierapolis, by von Humann and others, was issued, also the 
first purt of the third volume of Robert's Antile Soreophage; and grewt 
progress was made on others, including the final number of Iwanoff's 
Architectonische Stuiien, on the Baths of Caracalla, Kekulé von Stradonitz’s 
Antike Terracotien, Korie’s Etrwekivche Urnen, and the Atische Grobreiefix of 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 
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The Roman branch held its usual courses at Rome and at Pompeii, and 
one for gymnasium teachers in the autumn. A catalogue of the library is 
begun. 

The Athenian branch omitted the spring journeys, but held the usnal 
meetings and lectures at Athens; and the excavation of the west end of thie 
Acropolia. and the work on the vases of the Acropolis were continued. A 
sinall excavation was made at the theatre of Pleuron. The library received 
by hequest the books and photographie collection of Achillous Postolakas, 
of Athens, (Arch. Anz. 1898, TI, pp. 107-110.) 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN SOUTHERN GERMANY.—At ao 
meeting of the Archaeologien! Institute (English) July 6, 1804, Professor 
Bunnell Lewis read a paper on Roman antiquities in South Germany, in 
Which he noticed the following remains: (1) A mosaic at Rottweil, in the 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg, where the principal figure is Orpheus. He is 
represented, as usual, sented, playing the lyre, and Wearing the Phrygian 
cap; but the expression of his countenance is remarkable: he looks npwards 
to heaven as if inspired by the Deity. (2) An inseription at Constance, 
which was formerly at Winterthur, in Switzerland. It belongs to the period 
of Tiiocletian, and, though only a fragment, is useful for deciphering inserip- 
tions still more imperfect, The date is a.m, 204. (9) Badenweiler, in the 
grand duchy of Baden. The Roman baths here are the best preserved in 
Germany, They consist of two equal parts, each containing two large and 
some amaller apartments, and separated by a thick middle wall, It was 
formerly supposed that the division was made between the military and the 
civilians; but as no objects have bean found helon ging to the former class, 
It is now generally agreed that this division hod reference to the two sexes. 
No halla are to be seen, as at Pompeii; on the other hand, enough remains 
of the foundations and walls to enable us to trace the ground plan distinetly, 
(4) The Roman boundary wall in Germany, which has been much dis 
cussed, is now being explored with Breat care, under the auspices of the 
Reichs-Limes-Commission, by various local sovants, Who are producing a 
series of monographs upon the forts (cestelle). Many important discoveries 
have been made. One of the most interesting is a Mithras relief at Oster- 
burken, which ranks first of its class for size, for Mithraic legends, mysteri- 
ona deities, and the union of Persian, Greek, and Chaldasan elements, 
(Athen, July 16, 1893.) Most of these discoveries have already been men- 
tioned in this Journal. : 


ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION or ANTIQUITIES AT 
DRESDEN IN 1896.— A. Sculpture. — (1) From Amorgua, an image 
of a seated goddess, in a shrine of Tonic architecture, possibly the Mother 
of the Gods; to be compared with a seated female statue from Branchidae 
and with similar shrines from Mussilia. (=) A life-size marble mask of the 
Parthenos, in Roman style, with inlaid eyes of finer marble. Yellowish-brown 
remains of a substanee with which the flesh surface was treated have been 
analyzed, showing a composition of wax and clay. (3) Narcissus head, 
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with hands folded on top of the head, from a statue of the type of the 
Genie dw repos éternel of the Louvre, possibly a work of Hadrian's time 
from a Praxitelean original. (4) Small head of Heracles in the service of 
Ouphale, of ao quite new type and of very fine Greek workmanship; pan- 
cratiast’s ears, fringed kerchief, and downeast look. (5-12) Greco-Egyptian 
mummy masks and busta, o representative selection, from « fine portrait of 
a high official with gilded face, of the first Century Ho., to a conventional 
woman's head of the time of the Antonines, and a man's bust with long 
breast-pieee and folded hands. Some have inlaid eyes of glass or covered 
with glass plates; eyelashes, brows, ete., are painted; the hair arrangements 
are Greek, Egyptian, and Roman; the nationalities include an Ethiopian. 

‘ith them is a wooden mummy plate of Hierax of Panopolis, son of 
Thmisio, possibly a brother of the Hierax Chaeremon whose plate is in 
Berlin. The masks of this kind come from Gebel Tunal. the burial place 
of Hermupolis magua, and are found scattered in the sand. (G. Trev, 
Areh. Anz. 1808, I, pp. 52-59; 15 cuts.) 

B. Terra-Cottas.— (1) Half-length figure of « woman, in severe style 
of Athenian art of the fifth century. Like a relief mask, but closed behind 
and at the bottom, Only the white ground of the painting remains: from 
Laurium. (2) Boy wearing only a cap, riding o goose. Poor work, de- 
signed in the severe style. (3) Seated goddess, with footstool and broad- 
backed chair, holding out a round object in both hands, Severe atyle, hasty 
work. (4) Girl standing, enveloped in a mantle and bending her head 
toward a basket of fruit which she holds in both hands. Fine head; from 
Tanagra. (5) Especially beautiful figure of a girl seated on a rook, 
wrapped in # full mantle. Resembles Tanagra figurines. (6) Another 
standing girl, wrapped in mantle. Fine head. (7) Boy and girl embrac- 
ing. (8-10) Three hovering Erotes, from Tanagra, with mantle variously 
arranged. (11) Tipsy old woman hugging her wine bottle. Resembles a 
statueat Munich. (12) Female mask, with expression similar to the fore- 
going. (14) Eros os a youth, leaning on a herm. Tall, pointed wings 
attached to the arm from shoulder to elbow. Possibly from Asia Minor. 
(15) Relief imitating a metal mirror case. (16-17) Inseets with holes for 
inserting bronze legs. (10) Several fragments of * Campana " reliefs. 

C. Bronzes,— (20) Mirror attached to an octagonal foot, for standing. 
(21) Folding mirror with woman's bust in relief. Similar to Coll, Sabur. 
pl. 140. (22) Hemispherical cup on high foot, (23) Jug with high handle 
and no.foot. (24) Small amphora with lion's claws at the bottom of the 
handle. (25) Sieve with handle. (2¢) Fibula of “geometric” style, with 
engraved tongue plate. (27-25) Others with tha hoop divided into twa 
and four sections, In one a ring hangs on the tongue. 

D. Gems and Gold. — (30-38) “Island” gems of various forms. ‘The 
designs include a demon with human legs, ending in serpents above: fore 
parts of horses, perhaps winged, and a bull with a row of dots over his back. 
(40) Round stone with winged (?) centaur. (41) Stalking lion in style 
of fifth century. (47) Small gold plaque with winged ibex; Greek work 
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tnider Oniental infoence. (45) Gold medallion of Aphrodite riding on o 
goat, Some of the beads of the chain to which it was attached are shaped 
like curling waves. (FP. Henemaxn, Arch. Anz, 1508, 1, pp. 60-88; § enta.) 

EB. Vases. — Fine vases of coarse-grained (Tarian) marble, One of them, 
a fosk-shaped vase with very small opening, may be a sort of atomizer for 
sprinkling a dead body. A pyxis and a vase on o tall stem have painted 
decoration, birds and floral ornaments, the latter very naturalistie for the 
fifth century, the supposed date, 

Fifteen black-figured vases, chiefly from Ttaly. A Corinthian crater, with 
Bacchic figures dancing in pairs, has names by the figures, AION, MYPI, 
FAPI2, =IMA, and probably TTOPI2, which throw light on similar names 
eleewhere, A+ ‘Tyrrhenian " amphora has on one side the contest of Heracles 
and Nessus over Delaneira (seven figures) and on the other three fleeing 
centours. A small lecythus shows a combat between a warrior in chariot 
and an unmounted foe, with correct perspective and foreshortening. A 
covered Etruscan amphora, in imitation of Athenian work, has Etruscan 
descriptions giving perhaps the names of the persons represented, and show- 
ing forms used only in southern Etruria and Campania. 

Five cylices of severe ved-figured style. One has the inscriptions mpo- 
[voyjopenw and maud[ied]s, which belong to the cirele of Epictetus and 
oceur together on two other vases, Another is known, both by details of 
the painting (a boy on a horse) and by the inseription, Av[x]ofs «alos 
vaixt, to be the work of Onesimius. 

Twelve amall black-varnished vases of various shapes, with pressed decora- 
tion, from Galaxidi, Of the same ware is a sepulehral veasel, said to be 
from the Piraeus, in the form of a maiden lying on her death couch. 

Fragment of « terra-cotta relief on o slightly curved surface. An archaic 
looking warrior, with Boeotian shield and thigh-armor, defends a fallen com- 
rade. 

A Clazomense sarcophagus, from Smyrna, decorated partly in red-igured 
technique. Only one other such piece is known. (P. Henrmann, Arch. 
Anz. 1803, 1, pp. 120-159; 11 cuts.) 


— The museums have received the nsual yariety of small objects, coins, 
sculpture, inscriptions and architectural fragments found in the country in 
graves and on inhabited sites of prehistoric, Roman, and later times, as well 
aa some works of art from Greeee, Cyprus, Egypt, ete. 

A treasure of some seventeen thousand coins, buried in an earthen jug, 
was tound at Niederregenten and is now at Metz. The coins are of the third 
century and were buried between 284 and 284 «cn. 

At Sfuttgert ia ao new form of the group of Jupiter and the Giants, in 
which a giant is supporting the fore parts of the horses of the hign, These 
groups probably represent o native god Romanized. 

Excavations at Constance give further evidence of Roman OOo pation ¢ 
and at Frankfort the Roman settlement on the cathedral island is found 
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to have lasted almost, if not quite, until the right bank of the Rhine was 
given up. 

At Mannheim the new arrangement of the collection is finished, and a 
new catalogue has appeared at Dermatait. 

A part of the mediaeval city wall of Mainz, found near the Gauthor, was 
faced with Roman stones, among which were fragments of military and 
imperial inscriptions. Some singularly well-preserved wooden coffins were 
found in the neighborhood, and an almost perfect bronze helmet comes 
from the Khine. 

West of the Roman palace of Trier were found batha of the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants, and beneath them the ruins of others, of the first century, 
which were burnt down. <A threesided block of limestone from a large 
monument, with mythological reliefs, is of excellent workmanship and com- 
pares well with the best of the Neumagen sculptures. 

In Cologne a group of Hercules and the lion, a grave monument, was 
found at the Severin-wall. (H. Lemwer, Arcd. Anz. 1695, 1, pp. 66-78; 
7 cuts.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Archaeological Diacoveries.—In Ff. Arch. MAXIM, 1898, pp. 116-134, 
J. Kelifer gives a description, with bibliography, of the archaeological dis 
eoveries in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg from 1545 to 1807. The ancient 
remains include Roman roads and camps, Roman altars, statues and inscrip 
tions, Roman and Gallo-Roman tombs, Gallo-Frankish tombs, and various 
Roman antiquities, including coins, and four mosaics found at Bous. 


ENGLAND 


ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS.—At a meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, April 21, 1808, Sir John Evans gave a detailed account of a large 
hoard of Roman Imperial silver coins recently found. Tt consisted of 4169 
Pieces, denarii and argentei antoniniani, covering a period of about one hun- 
dred and sixty years from Nero to Severus Alexander. The later coins were 
in fine condition, especially the argentei, which, though rarely found in 
England, were present in considerable number. ‘The writer drew attention 
to several varieties of types hitherto not known, and to some which were 
unpublished. (Adien, April 30, 1895.) 


BRITISH MUSHEUM.—A White Phiale.— One of the most interesting 
of the acquisitions made of late years by the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum is a white piiale, or patera, of about the 
size and shape of a saucer, on which is painted in the finest Greek manner 
of the early fifth century s.c. a» Gigantomachia, almost as remarkable for its 
novelty in a mythological sense os for the beanty of the drawing. The boas, 
or cuiphalus, in the centre of the pliale is covered with a face of the Gorgon, 
very conventional in the drawing, and noticeable also as having earrings. 
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Round this boss, in the manner of a frieze, is the Gigantomachia, In the 
central group Zeus engages in combat a triple-ladlied giant ending in three 
serpents, the heads of which threaten the god. The eagle of Zens seizes one 
of these serpents, a3 in the frieze of Pergamon in Berlin. The three rinsta 
hurl stones and are armed with thunderbolts and clubs, while Zens advances 
on them with thunderbolt and spear in one hand and a huge rock raised 
in the other, reminding us of the figure of Poseidon hurling the island of 
Nisyros, such as we see it on archnic vases. On the new Phigle Poseidon 
also appears; but the whole of the upper part of his figure has been de- 
stroyed. What is very interesting about him ia that he is attended hy two 
seals, Which are shown half out of the sea and in the act of attacking the 
foremost of the two giants to whom Poseidon is opposed. In the Odyssey 
(TV, 436 and 447) seals are meutioned as attending a being of the ocean; 
but what is particularly interesting is that in Carrey’s drawing of the now 
missing central group of the west pediment of the Parthenon is shown i 
ereature Which is now proved to be a seal, as had occasionally been supposed. 
In the anonymous drawing of the west pediment two seals are introduced, 
The two ginnts to whom Poseidon is opposed are of the ordinary type of 
armed men. The same is the case with the two giants opposed to Athene. 
Tt is unfortunate that the figure of Athene has been much injured, Yet 
enough remains to show that her serpent had acted as an wudiliary in the 
fight, darting ite head forward and seizing in its mouth the spear of the 
fiant before it ean reach the goddess. We have thus in this small phinle ia 
pendant to the fine series of reliefs representing a Gigantomachin which 
were found two or three years ago at Delphi. There also we gee the lions 
which draw the ear of Cybele assisting her in the fight by seizing hold of a 
giant, It does not appear in the existing records of fresco painting in the 
great age of Greece that this subject had been chosen. Yet it can hardly 
be doubted that the new vase ia to be traced back to some freseo painter of 
distinction, The vase is said to have been found at Eretria; but the shape 
and the exceeding fineness of the fabric are so much like the evlices by the 
piinter Sotades, found in Athens some years ago, that the new aequisition 
mity fairly be regarded as Athenian, even though the technique differs in 
important respects from the work of Sotades, Tho drawing is considerably 
older, and is full of charming conventionalisme. (Athen. March &, 1898.) 


OXFORD. — Ashmolean Museum, 1897.— Among the additions to 
the collections are the following: From El Kab, in Egypt, stone vases and 
humerous amall objects from the first four dynasties, including a signet 
cylinder of King Kara, of the second (c- 40 nc.}. Articles from Petrie’s 
excavations at Deshasheh, a skeleton with amnnlets, in a women coffin, of 
the fifth dynasty, beads and precious stones from the twelfth. A group 
of Syrian and Cyprian vases, dated by an eighteenth dynasty vessel found 
with them, A marble portrait-head from Amorgos, of pre-Mycetiaean time, 
A. series of monuments showing the development of the buat, in Italy, from 
the fustum, portrait on the ash-urn. A bronze relief of a hunter of the 
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seventh century, from the Dictaean Cave in Crete, The Fortnum collection 
of eight hundred and twenty-five rings and gems in historical sequence from 
earliest Egyptian to the present time. (From A. J. Evans's Report, Arch. 
Anz, 1598, LI, pp, 142-145.) 


5S0UTHW ARE. — Roman and Mediaeval Antiquities.— At a maet- 
ing of the British Archaeological Association, April 6, Mr. Way exhibited 
at interesting collection of antiquities recently discovered, consisting of a 
Romano-British vase, quite perfect and in fine condition, a food vessel, an 
urn, several smal] glass bottles, and the bones of the forearm of a young 
female, together with a finger-+ing and several bronze armlets, which still 
encircled the bones at the time of discovery. These were all found in South- 
wark, as were also the following articles: an iron seal of the thirteenth 
century, made for some private owner for seuling the conveyance of hia land, 
and two curious examples of the toys made in the shape of a cock which 
superseded the inhuman use of the living bird in the Shrovetide sport of 
eock-throwing. Mr. Way also exhibited a British bead and a bone spenr- 
head found in Thames Street. (Athen. April 16, 1898.) 


BLANDPORD.— Excavations at Hod Camp. — At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (English), May ti, 1999, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
read a paper ‘On the Excavations made in Hod Camp, near Blandford, in 
1807." This fortress of Hod Hill forms one of a series of strongholds on the 
river Stour to guard the country to the east from attack from the direction 
of the low-lying valley of Blackmore. Hod Hill stands on the edge of a 
precipitous chalk cliff on the eastern bank of the Stour, at a height of over 
four hundred feet above the sea. It consists of a series of three ramparts 
anid two fosses on every side excepting the west, facing the river, which 
itself forms the second fosse. It is roughly rectangular in form, with rounded 
angles. There is also an inner camp, in the northeast angle of the Hod 
Camp, known locally as Lydsbury Rings, and this is fortified entirely on a 
different principle from that of the outer. Professor Boyd Dawkins assigned 
this inner camp to the work of the Roman engineer, whereas the outer 
stronghold belongs to the time immediately before the Roman conquest, or, 
in other words, to a late period in the prehistoric Iron Age. The interior 
of both fortresses contained unmistakable traces of oceupation in circular 
pits, and, in the outer fortress, in circular enclosures: The pits in the outer 
fortress, sunk from 3 to ( feet in the chalk, are the bases of old habitations 
more or less filled with refuse, and had flat bottems. The refuse belongs to 
two different periods—that at the base to the prehistorie Iron Age — and 
contained rough and coarse pottery with bones of domestic animals. The 
weights of the loom pointed in the direction of weaving. In soine were 
fragments of human bones, and in one a perfect skeleton was discovered, 
proving that the body had been interred resting on its side in o crouching 
Posture, a mode of burial prevalent in Britain from the Neolithic Age. In 
the upper stratum unmistakable proof of Roman influence was to be seen in 
the fragments of Roman pottery, including Samian ware, iron fibulae, and 
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ovster-shells. ‘The exploration of the pits within the Homan fortress revealed 
the date of this occupation. Eoman remains of various kinds were met 
with, Among the coins were one of Augustus struck in the reign of Tiberius 
and one of Caligula. With the exception of one com of Trajan, the whole 
series belong to an early period in the Roman conquest or immediately 
before. It may, therefore, be inferred that the military occupation was not 
continued far into the second century after Ubrist, (Athen. May 14, 1806.) 


CIRENCESTER. — Roman Basilica. — In the Reliquary and Jifustrated 
Archaeologist, 1806, pp. 212-216, is an account of Roman remains at Ciren- 
cester, Most important is a great basilica, a plan of which is given. The 
discovery is due to Mr. Wilfrid Cripps. 


HAYLING. —Roman FRemains.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), April §, 1505, Mr. Talfourd Ely reud a paper on the 
antiquities of Hayling. After discussing the history of the place and its 
mediaeval buildings, littl of which now remains, he said that in “the Town- 
eil Field,” not far from North Hayling Church, are the foundations of o 
large building, near which much pottery has been found, and also coins 
ranging from a middle brass of Augustus to « Hritish imitation of a coin of 
Postumus. During an experimental excavation of this site, Mr. Ely dis 
covered, in a trench 21 feet long, over fifty tesserae, which had obviously 
formed part of a mosaic pavement. This established the Roman origin of 
the remains. The paper was illustrated by the above-mentioned coins, 
several sketches, photographs, and specimens of pottery from the site in 
| question, (Athen. April 23, 1893.) 





SILCHESTER. — Excavations in 1897.— The excavations at Sil- 
chester in 1897 went on from the 4d of May, with the usual interval during 
the harvest, to the 4th of November. An orea of shout five acres was 
excavated, and inoluded two insulac (XVI and XVII). The northern 
margin of Insula AVU is filled with the foundations of two large houses of 
the courtyard type, One of them apparently replaced an earlier structure, 
part of which was incorporated in the new work. South of the houses was 
a large area destitute of pits or buildings, The southern part of the insula 
contained the remains of a house of the corridor type of early date, portions 
of apparently two other houses of the same type, and two detached stroc- 
tures warmed by hyporausts and furnished with external furnaces, perhaps 
for boilers, of which no examples had hitherto been met with at Silchester. 
Near one of these was a well, at the bottom of which was a wooden tub in 
an exceptional state of preservation, It measurés over 6 feet in height, and, 
save for one rotten stave, which has had to be renewed, is quite comuplete ; 
it will be sent to the Reading Museum. | 

In Insula XVITT, like XVII, the northern fringe is entirely covered with 
the foundations of buildings. These belonged to one house of unusual size 
and plan, and perhaps two other houses, The large house is distinguished 
by an apsidal chamber on the west side, and has attached to it a large court- 
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yard and other appendages. The plan of one of the other houses is most 
complicated, owing to three different sets of foundations being superposed. 
The remainder of the insula is unusually free from buildings, and even 
rubbish pits. Towards the south gate, however, are the foundations of a 
eorridor house with an attached enclosure containing six circular rubble 
bases. In o well near thia building were discovered two more tubs, one 
above the other. The uppermost had partly decayed away, but its lower 
half was fairly perfect, as was the other tub beneath it. Both have been 
successfully raised and preserved. The perfect tub is of the same large 
size as that found in Insula AVILT. The architectural fragments discovered 
in 1597 were few in number. The finds in bronze, iron, and bone were of 
the usnal character. The pottery includes a number of perfect vessels of 
different kinds. One of these, a jar of gray ware with painted black bands, 
is of unusunl size, being nearly 2 feet high and 22 inches in diameter, The 
Committee propose during the current year to excavate the two insulae south 
of Insulae XV and AVI (excavated in 1596). With them must also be in- 
cluded the ground to the south of them, a triangular piece almost as large 
asa third insula. (Athen. May 28, 1598.) 

A Roman House.— At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute (Eng- 
lish), June 1, 1808, Mr. Fox and Mr. F. Davis gave a description of a dwell- 
ing-house only recently uncovered during the excavations on the site of the 
old Koman city of Silohester. This was one of the largest houses which 
have yet been discovered. It was of the courtyard type. One of the rooms 
contained a fragment of a fine mosaic pavement. As the work was now in 
progress, more discoveries were still expected, not only im this house, but 
also in some half-dozen acres still to be explored this year. (Athen. June 
11, 1808.) 

AFRICA 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN NORTH AFRICA.—The French authorities 
have in preparation a new map of Carthage, scale 1: 5000, which will super- 
sede those now in use. 

In Douimés, near Carthage, more than one thousand Punic graves of the 
seventh and sixth centuries have been studied. The first mumber of the new 
Hilfiothique d'archéologie afrieame ia devoted to twelve rudely sculptured 
stelae, found near Tunis, which illustrate the Hellenized Punie mythology. 
In the sanctuary of Baal, near Dougya, an open space with adjoining chapel 
(see Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques, 1800), were found votive 
stelae which show the influence of Greco-Roman ideas on the worship of 
Baal. The primitive symbols, sun, moon, etc., were anthropomorphized. 

In Roman archaeology, the Villa of the Laberii gives ua a complete plan 
of o Roman-African honse, which is almost identical with the Tunisian 
pulace of to-day. The central feature, around which the private rooms are 
grouped, is not an atrium, but o large peristyle. Several rooms with im- 
Pluvia occur in the building, but no real atrium. Vitruvius gives this 
grouping of the house about 4 peristyle aa the characteristic of the villa 
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suburbona. Certain houses at Pompeii, formed by connecting several atria 
with their respective sets of adjoining rooms, mark an intermediate step 
between this and the Roman city house, 

A thorough study of the ancient watersystem of Tunis has shown that 
witer for a large population was supplied by cisterns and wells, but that no 
extensive irrigation was provided for agriculture. In the rainy season, the 
rivers and mountain streams were turned off into canals, watering successive 
terraces and filling reservoirs and cisterns, so that every drop was saved. 
Crops were even grown in the sediment deposited in pools where the water 
stood for a time before draining off toa lower level. In the cities, water 
was carrie! in pipes to the public fountains, but not into private houses. 
There were filtering basina for drinking water. A reproduction of the 
Roman water-works would not alone make the country again habitable, for 
the forests which produced the rain supply are gone. 

The chief riches of the Musée du Bardo (Musée Alaoul), near Tunis, are 
the mosaic floors, which, beside their artistic value, give much information 
about ancient houses, landed estates, hunting life, nautical matters, ete. 
The Procession of Neptune, the Virgil, and the Departure of Aeneas from 
Dido, all from Sousee (Hadrumetum), are here. In sculpture the museum 
is of Jess interest than that of Cherchel, but it has some stelae from the 
Temple of Baal at Thignica which show a strong similarity between Punic 
and early Christian aohemes of decoration, ¢.7. animals standing symmetri- 
cally on the two sides of a tree, urn, or other object. 

At Tigzirt, in Algeria, a remarkable Cliristinn basilica has been found, in 
a style transitional between the Roman and the Romanesque, and showing 
various unique details. (A. Scavirex, Arch. Anz. 1898, D1, pp. 113-120; 
Jeuts; 1 supplement.) 


TUNISIA. — Latin Inscriptions. — At « meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr, 
July 7, 1507, P. Gauckler presented four inscriptions. The first, fram Ain- 
Madjouba, is a dedication to Neptune, originally inaeribed upon a fountain. 
The second, also from Madjouba, is on a fragment of the frieze of some 
important building, and is a fragment of o dedication to the emperor 
Commodus. The third is from Thala. It is a dedication to the emperors 
TMocletian and Maximian, dated in 288 or 289 a.p. The fourth, also from 
Thala, is a fragment of a dedication of apparently the same date, This 
seems to be the period of the greatest prosperity of Thala. (&. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1897, pp. 300805.) 


CARTHAGE.— Punic Necropolis.—In the @. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp- 96-95, AL. Delatira gives a brief aceount of hia discoveries at Carthage. 
He has excavated some twenty shafts and opened forty tombs. ‘These are 
similar to the tombs of the necropolis of Bordj-Djedid, and exactly repro- 
duce the tombs at Sidon. In the tombs were found small objects of terra- 
cotta, bronze, and iron, and three small gold rings. Four terra-cottas are 
described. The first representa a man on horseback, the second a draped 
female flute-player, the third the upper part of a goddess, the fourth a 
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person half reclining on a ram. The three lnst-mentioned pieces appear to 
be Greek work, They show many remains of color applied to a sort of white 
engobe. The tombs furnished few inseriptions, but in the soil above them 
the longest Punic inscription yet found at Carthage came to light. It isa 
dedication to Ashtoreth and Tanit of Lebanon of new sanctuaries and all 
they contain, and gives a list of various objects contained in the sanctuaries, 
a date, and a list of magistrates. (Cf. ihid. p. 100; Athen. March 4 and 
10, 1898.) 

Further Excavations.—In (. R. Acad. Insc, 1898, pp, 210-218 (pl.), 
is a letter from Father Delattre describing further excavations. The 
exploration of the new Punie cemetery has brought to light many things 
of interest. Among them are: A marble sarcophagus, with cover, adorned 
with paintings, personal ornaments of gold and silver, a fine necklace of 
glass pastes of different colors, scaraba, heads of Egyptian style, ornamented 
with human faces, which once formed a necklace, and o series of remark- 
able terra-cotta figurines. One of these represents a decrepit old woman 
with a child on her knee, another represents a seated goddess with mantle 
rounding about the bust like a disc, and with stephané adorned in Cyprian 
or Cyrenaic style; a third represents a woman, with the body of a Canopus. 
Fragments of Roman architecture and sculpture were found, among them 
the head belonging to statue of Aesculapius in the museum at Carthage, 
and a statuette of Telesphorusa which originally formed a group with the 
same statue. A summary of this letter, by Héron de Villefosse, is on p. 208 
of the same publication. 

ES5AR-BOU-PETHA.—Latin Inscription.—In C. FR. Acad. Insc. 
1585, pp. 275-278, is a note by Panl Gauckler on an inscription from Ksnr- 
bou-Fetha, near Maktar. It is a dedication to Q. Cassina Agrianus 
Aelianus, giving his cursua honorwm from the position of sevir turharum 
deducendarum to that of consul. He was curator of the colonies Mactaris 
and Zama Regia, which was probably not far from Maktar. The inserip- 
Hon appears to belong to the first half of the third century after Christ, 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORE.—Ezyptian Antiquities.— Word has just been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the New York State Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund that a division of the finds made at Denderah by Pro 
fessor Flinders Petrie in the course of his explorations during the last winter, 
has been made by the London committee. The finds were first divided inte 
two parts in proportion to the amounts contributed to the resources of the 
fund by England and America, and then the American portion was divided 
into four parts for distribution in Boston, New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia, with a number of objects thrown in for Detroit, where a branch of 
the fund ix in course of organization. Unfortunately the Cairo Museum has 
first claim upon all finds made in Egypt, so that the best objects do not leave 
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the country. Nevertheless a considerable number of fine curios are ob- 
tained, which are distributed as already indicated. As is to be expected, the 
management being in Engliah hands, the British Museum comes im for 
first choice of the objects. brought home, and America has to take what is 
assigned toit. But in justice it is to be added thot the basis of distribution 
has been changed this year, and New York has received more liberal treat- 
ment than ever before. 

The meeting of the committee on distribution of finds was held July 25, 
in London. With regard to the same, James 5. Cotton, Secretary of the 
fund, writes as followa: “The objects brought back by Professor Petrie 
from Denderah admitted of subdivision without breaking up sete that 
ought to be kept together. First of all we divided them roughly into two 
halves, corresponding to the proportion of total English and American 
subscriptions. The American half was then roughly subdivided into four 
equal parts, for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chieago, with some- 
thing thrown in for Detroit, in consideration of the new branch in course of 
being founded there. In regard to specifie objects, we had regard partly to 
the character of the several museums and partly to the class of objects that 
were sent to them last year. For example, we selected for Chicago in- 
scribed objects for Professor Breasted's class of Egyptology, and for New 

fork the only statue found this year, similar to those sent last year to the 
other three American cities. - It is a statue or statuette of Prince Adu I, of 
the time of the sixth dynasty. We also allotted to New York a series of five 
slabs from the tomb of Prince Merra, of about the same date, with the frag- 
ments of a long sculptured cornice belonging to the tomb: and a beautiful 
bronze bation vase, with a spout like a kettle, probably of the twentieth 
dynasty, which I personally regarded os one of the gems of the collection; 
and a nomber of minor and miscellaneous objects. I have uo hesitation in 
saying that New York got considerably more than any place in England 
except the British Museum, which deservedly has the first choice as regards 
quality. I venture to think that you will not be disappointed when you 
see What you have got, which will probably not be for o couple of months 
yet.” 

Heretofore New York has been represented on the books of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund only through the Boston office of the fund. But in April 
ond May of the present years New York State branch was organized, with 
heaiquarters at the office of the Secretary, at the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in this city. This branch has heen officially recoc- 
nized as the local representative of the fund, and throngh it information 
may be obtained as to the fund and its operations. ‘The officers of the local 
branch, elected in May last, are: Spencer Trask, President: Andrew Mills, 
Treasurer; the Rev, Charles R. Gillett, D.D.. Secretary; and the Very Rev, 
E. A. Hoffman, D.D., Dean of the General Theological Seminary; Charles 
Dudley Warner, and Varv!] Coleman, additional members of the executive 
committee, Though the branch has only been organized a short time, its 
progress has been quite satisfactory, and the sequisitions for the local 
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museums obtained through its exertions, and as a result of its activity, will 
be a lasting evidence of its usefulness and an effective motive for its 
support. (New Yort Evening Post, August 14, 1508.) 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
TURKEY 


4 New Journal.— Pere Louis Petit, superior of the Augustinians of 
the Assumption, at Constantinople, has recently Started im that city a 
monthly journal, Les Echos d'Orient, which is to be devoted to the history, 
literature, law, archaeology, and bibliography of the orthodox churches of 
the Greek and Greek-Slavie communions. 


CYPRUS 


Byzantine Jewellery in Cyprus.—In the Reliquery and Jlustrated 
Archaeologist, 1808, pp. 100-112 (six figs.), J. L. Myres describes and par- 
tially publishes a collection of Byzantine jewellery found in 158% near 
Kerynia, on the north coast of Cyprus, and now in the museum at Nico 
sin. The objects are a necklace, a pair of earrings, a pur of bracelets, 
and two rings. All are of gold. Some of the chasing is very fine, the 
patterns being such as are familiar in Byzantine work. 





THRACE 


The Cathedral of Heraclea.— In the Juhreshefie d. Ocesterr. Arch, Inat. 
1898, 1, Beiblatt, pp. 8-28 (11 figs.), E. Kalinka and J. Strzygowski deseribe 
the cathedral of Heracles, the modern Eregli and ancient Greek Perinthus, 
on the Sea of Marmora. The walls of the church are for the moat part still 
standing, but the roof is gone. The lower part of the walls, which is par- 
tially hidden by rubbish, is built of stone; the upper part, of brick. The 
church had a large central dome and a semicircular apse at the east-southeast 
end. Considerable remains of frescoes still exist. The building belongs to 
a time not far from 1000 a.n., perhaps a little earber. ‘The paintings are in 
part of later date. Many inscriptions accompany the paintings: Two Greek 
inscriptions, of Roman date, are built into the church (Dumont-Homolle, 
Aféfanges, p. 400, No. 09; Mordtmann, in Arch.-Ep. Mitth. VII, pp. 215 ff.; 
CG. 2022; Dumont-Homolle, Melanges, p. $88, No. 74¢). In the church 
of St. George are several objects from the old chureh. The richly carved 
iconostasis dates from 1725, Inserted in it is a mosaic picture, one of the 
few existing mosaics not intended to form part of a wall. It represents 
the Virgin and Child. The Virgin is characterized in an inscription as 
fMfodigitria, In this church is the metrical inscription previously published 
by Mordtmann, Arch-Ep. Mitth. VIII, pp. 226 if, relating to the martyr 
Glycerin. 
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AUSTRIA. 


CILLI. — Mosaic Inscriptions.— In the Jwhreshefle d. Oesterr. Arch, 
fast, 1505, 1, Beiblatt, pp. 20-06 (1 fig.; 11 facsimiles), G. Schin publishes 
a number of Latin mosaie inscriptions from the floor of the early Christian 
basilica at Cilli, not far from Graz. A few other inscriptions, not connected 
with the basilica, are described, The mosaic inscriptions in the floor of the 
basilica contain the names of those who made (i.¢. gave) the mosaic floor, 
and the number of feet presented by each. 


ROME.—A Christian Cemetery in a Roman Villa. — In the Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archaeologist, 1505, pp. TS] (5 figs.), Leader Seott describes 
the tomb of St. Urban, near the fourth milestone of the Appian Way. The 
tomb originally held eight bodies, six of which were found. The structure 
stood at the entrance to a villa belonging to the Marmenia family, Extensive 
remains of the villa have been found. Pagan and Christian relics appear 
together. ‘This article appears to be derived from a treatise by Lugari pub 
lished in Rome in 1582. 

Some Ivories of the Stroganoff Collection. — The opening article of 
£* Arte, the successor of the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, ia by F. Hermanin, 
on ‘Some Ivories of the Stroganoff Collection.’ Here are published (1) a 
tablet from the cathedral chair of Maximianus at Ravenna, on which are 
sculptured the Ineredulity of Salome and the Entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem; (2) a Syriac ivory of the sixth century, sculptured apparently by the 
author of the Avorio delle cingque parti in the museum at Ravenna; (3) a 
Carlovingian ivory of the ninth century; (4) an Italian ivory of the twelfth 
century, representing the Nativity, and the Adoration of the Magi; and 
(5) a twelfth-century Byzantine ivory of Christ, and (6) a twelfth-century 
Byzantine representation of the Madonna and Child. (2' Arte, 1898, pp- 1-11.) 

Photographs of Early Christian and Mediaeval Ivories. — fr. Hans 
Graeven of the German Archaeological Institute, Rome, solicits subseribers 
for a series of photographs of Early Christian and Medineval Ivories. The 
collection will consist of photographs of ivories now in England, ltaly, France, 
Germany, and Kussia, and will be divided into six series of 60 to 80 phote- 
graphs each, The photographs will be 18 em. x 18 om. in size and will be 
sold for 40 to #6 marks per series, Some Graeco-Roman Tvyories will be 
photographed alo and will be sold separately, 

PISA. — The Civic Museum. — Though the facts are not mentioned by 
any of the numerous Guides to Pisa, the Pinacoteca founded by Napoleon I 
has been closed since 1593, and the Civic Museum has been opened to the 
public in what was once the Convent of San Francesco. Excepting the 
Campo Santo, no other building in Pisa received such important pictorial 
adornment as this convent. Wasari mentions among the various artists who 
worked there Taddeo Gadii, Taddeo Bartoli, and Spinello Aretino, No 
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work of the latter remains today. The museum is under the direction of 
Suping, inspector of the Bargello Museum in Florence, and contains collec- 
tions of manuscripts, coins, vestments, sculptures of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and about two hundred paintings earlier than the sixteenth 
century, some of them particularly interesting, as being by some of the 
eatly masters, examples of whose works are rarely sean. Among these 
paintings is a portrait of Dante, attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli. 

Signor Supino has done a great service to the cause of art by collecting in 
the museum all the pieces which remain of the celebrated pulpit by Giovanni 
Pisano, erected in the Duomo in 1303-1311, and almost entirely destroyed 
by the fire of 1500. (AR. Art Chret, 1808, pp. 183-139.) 


RAVELLO. — The Campanile. — An effort is being made to preserve 
the fine mediaeval belfry tower of the cathedral at Ravello above Amalfi, 
which has been condemned as unsafe. No rebuilding of the tower is con- 
templated, but it is estimated that about 300/. is required to prevent the old 
tower being a source of danger and to reopen its original windows, several 
of which have been blocked up during the last two centuries. The Italian 
Government will contribute in proportion to the sum which can be raised 
by voluntary contribution; but Ravello, as all who have visited it must 
know, 18 so poor a place that no money can be raised on the spot beyond 
a small sum collected by the local clergy. Contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. Reid, Palazzo de Rufoli, Ravello, or to C, C, Lacaita, Esq., Selham, 
Petworth. (Letter to the Afien. April 16, 1895.) 


RIGNANO PLAMINIO. — Church Frescoes.— The little church of 
85, Abbondio ed Abbondanzio at Rignano Flaminio near Rome is an in- 
edited monument, important for its paintings. The frescoes of the triumphal 
arch date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and represent the earliest 
transition from mosaic to freseo painting. In subject and style these frescoes 
may be compared with the mosaics of the triumphal arch of Santa Praszeda, 
Rome. (D. Tomar, £’ Arte, 1895, pp. 12-14.) 


MILAWN.—S. Sepolero. — The restoration of 5. Sepolero is being pushed 
forward with rapidity. The barock doorway has bean removed and the 
facade is assuming, under the direction of Professor J. Moretti, its original 
eleventh-century appearance. (Arch. Stor. Lomb, 1805, pp. 126-130.) 


TURIN. — Architectural Casts.— In the exhibition now open at Turin 
there is a large and splendid collection of architectural casts—capitals, 
doorways, bas-reliefs, ete, mostly medineval— from the provines of Bari; 
revealing such a richness and beauty in the ancient art of Apulia as must 
astonish nearly all who see the exhibit. The casts were made at a cost of 
100,000 lire, and, as the moulds were not preserved, this collection must 
remain absolutely unique. It is to be hoped that it will be permanently 
housed at Turin, A large division appropriated to sacred art has a retro- 
spective show of paintings, sculptures, and objects of ecclesiastical art of all 
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anrts, There is als x collection of photographs of mediaeval churches in 
Medmont, general views and details, complete beyond anything to be seen 
elaewhere. (.V. ¥. Eeening Post, August 3, 1698.) 


THE PIOT PRIZES.— The Académie des Inscriptions, which dispenses 
the Piot foundation, assigned for 1897 : 2500 francs to M. Bertaux to continue 
his labora in Italy on the arts of Italy and Sicily; 500 frances to M. Letaille 
to stuly and photograph Christian Sareophagi in Algeria, Tonisin, and 
Spenin ; and 3000 franes to M. Gabriel Millet to pursue at Mistra and Mt. 
Athos his studies in Byzantine painting. (C. AR. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. 583- 
588.) 

PARIS.— Congress of Learned Societies.— The annual congress of 
the *Socidtés Savantes” opened this year on the 12th of April, under the 
presidency of M, Alexandre Bertrand, assisted by M. Raoul de Saint-Arro 
man representing the minister of public instruction, M. Gaston Le Breton 
read a very curious paper on two most rare and precious tapestries in the 
museum of Rouen, and there were a number of other interesting papers on 
a great variety of subjects. CH. art Chret, 1898, p. 262.) ; 

Recent Acquisitions of Manuscripts in the Bibliothtque MNatio- 
hale. — During the years 1800 and 1897 the Bibliothéque Nationale received 
681 manuscripta, of which 75 are Latin and the remainder French. Among 
the latter is the autograph manuseript of the works of Lamartine and a 
collection of manuseripts relating to the history of Metz and Lorraine. 
These are catalogued by H. Omont in Bibl. Be. Chartes, 1808, pp. 81-135. 

Bequest to the Cabinet des Médailles.— M. Jules Rouver has be 
queathed to the Cabinet des Mddailles his collection of French historical 
jJélona, comprising 4588 pieces dating from the thirteenth century to the 
fresent. (#t. Num. 1898, p. 192; C. &. Acad. nae, 1308, p. 101.) 


ABBEVILLE. —Restoration of St. Vulfran.— At Abbeville, the 
church of St. Vulfran is being thoroughly restored. This church, built . 
in 1458, is in the flamboyant Gothic style, in the period of its transition to 
the Renaissance. (A. Art Chre?. 1898, p. 350.) 


BOURGHS.— Archaeological Meeting.—The “Société Francaise 
d’Archéologie ” held ita sixty-fifth session this year at Bourges, in the 
beginning of July. (GR. Art Chret. 1808, p. 260.) 


CAMBRAI —Local History.—The archbishop of Cambrai is the 
author of u most interesting plan for the discovery and preservation of the 
full history of his diocese, Every priest in the diocese is provided with a 
programme of inquiry, enumerating all the different subjects for research, 
and is charged with following out this programme in his parish. Three 
years are allowed for the completion of this work, when each parish history 
will be published separately, and then all of them published together as a 
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history of the diocese. The archbishop’s excellent example has been 
already followed by Mgr. de Launoy for Aire, and by Mgr. Fuszet for 
Beauvais. Also in Belgium, Mgr. Goossens has set on foot a very similar 
acheme for Malmes. (4. Art Chret. 1505, p. 257.) 


LYONS.—<An Agate Seal in the Museum.—In the Museum of 
Lyons is an agate seal dating probably from the second half of the tenth 
century, It presents the figure of a saint enthroned, not unlike the figure of 
the ivory seal representing 5S. Serveis of Muestricht (ef. L"Art, LST7, p. 106). 
Such engraved seals of the early middle ages ure rare. (Banenox, in Bull. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 259-205.) 


ROUBN. —Care of Churches. — The restoration of the cathedral, long 
very necessary, has at last been decided upon, the city to provide 10,000 
franes a year for ten years to this end. 

The church of St. Laurent is to become national property, the city of 
Ronen being charged with carrymg out the necessary improvements. (f. 
Art Chret. 1898, pp. 179-150.) 


Mural Paintings. —So little remains of French painting of the middla 
ages that the announcement of a recent discovery of freacoes in the ancient 
Carthusian chapel of Ste. Croix-n-Forez is the source of much interest. 
By the removal of a coat of whitewash, four paintings have been brought to 
light, representing scenes relating to the death of Thibaut de Vasealien, 
archdeacon of Lyons and Cambrai, who died July 4, 1327. 

Messrs. Favareq & Vachez are preparing an important publication with 
reference to these fine paintings. (ff. Art Chret. 1508, p. 255.) 


SOUVIGNY.— Restoration of the Church. — The Abbey Church of 
Souvigny, where are the tombs of the first dukes of Bourbon, is to be 
restored. For the fifteenth century it was saved from the ruin which then 
menaced it by the money raised by the appeals of the celebrated Dom 
Chollet. (#. Art Chret. 1808, pp. 259-260.) 


RESTORATIONS OF BUILDINGS. — It is a pleasure to note that 
the best Belgian architects appreciate the value of preserving, os far as 
possible, the original character of o building, while restoring it, thus 
showing a right understanding of the term “restoration.” 

The following are some of the buildings which are to be reatored in this 
happy manner: the interior of the church of St. Rombant, at Malines, to 
be relieved of its whitewash, and otherwise put in good order; also at 
Malines, the Mont de Piete; at Broges is begun the work of removing the 
various valueless constructions which hide the facade of the church of 
Notre Dame, and the restoration of the remarkable palace of Grrunthunse ts 
to be completed, thanks to a new vote of funds from the Common Council; 
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in Brabant, removing the whitewash in the chapel of St. Lambert: at Selle 
some interesting paintings have come to light, notably a representation of 
an angel, apparently of the thirteenth century; at Hérent work has been 
begun on the parish church; under the careful and intelligent supervision 
of the architect Langerock, the work on the exterior of St. Pierre elas 
Louvain is advancing rapidly, ( R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 160-161.) 


GHENT. — The Leugemeete.— The architects charged with deciding 
the date of the Leugemeete at Ghent consider the chapel to be as early oy 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. They are agreed upon the aothen- 
ticity of the freseves, which authenticity was called into question by Van 
Malderghem of Brussels. (R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 261.) 


RESTORATIONS OF BUILDINGS. —I[n the eighteen yes pre 
ceding 1891, £10,000,000 were spent in England in the restoration of 
churches, and most of it waz expended on churches, not in the cities, but in 
the country. 

Restorations are now going forward on the Abbey of St. Albans, Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the choir of the Abbey at Bourne, St. Mary-the-Quay, 
Harwich. (R. Art Chret. 1898, pp, 233-234.) 


paintings, said to have been removed from St. Ambrogio's at Milan, 
which we recently said would be sold on the Sth inst. by Messrs. Foster, 
fetched small prices, the Innette of the “ Ascension” producing 10 guinens, 
“Saints,” 1il. and its counterpart, 11. 10s. These were bought for the 
South Kensington Museum, where they will certainly be weleome as illus. 
trating the style and technical processes employed on them. Mr. Aber. 
erombie purchased the “ Last Supper,” the most important of the collection, 
for 40 guineas. The nine examples were sold for 88/. 10s. Tho majority of 
the works were in bad condition, while some of them were improvable, 
(Athen. June 18, 1595.) 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL — Ii js Proposed to replace the statue 
of St. Michael on the central tower of Canterbury Cathedral, The ancient 
statue, which gave this tower the name of “Angel Tower,” was destroyed 
by the Puritans about 1500. (#2. Art Chret, 1898, p 24.) | 


HARWICH.— The Finding of Some Wall Paintings. — [In restor- 
ing the church of All Saints at Dovercourt, Harwich, some ancient frescoes 
have been discovered which may, 16 is hoped, be saved. This church waa 
given to the Abbey of Colne at the time of William the Conqueror. (CR. 
Art Chreét, 1898, p. 244.) | 

The Ancient Church of Bosham. — [), the Reliquery and Tilwstrated 
Archaeologist, 1808, pp. 82-00, H. Elrington deseribes the church of Bosham, 
which i3 represented on the Bayeux tapestry, The chorch is of Saxon, 
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Norman, Early English, and later work. Five illustrations accompany the 
article. 

The Church at Gressingham.— At a meeting of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, May 18, 1808, 4 paper by Mr. C, Hughes, on the parish 
of Gressinghaom, Lancs, was read. It is situated about 7 miles from the old 
county town of Lancaster, in a neighborhood rich in archaeological remains. 
In the belfry of the church of Clanghton, close to the ancient hall of tha 
same name, not far trom Gressingham, is preserved the oldest dated bell 
known in England. The church of Gressingham is dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist, consists of nave, chancel, north aisle, and west tower, and is 
mainly of the Perpendicular style of architecture, although there are por- 
tions of the ancient Norman church existing—in particular, a fine south 
doorway of three arches recessed in the thickness of the wall. Over the 
door on the south side is a portion of a quaint old organ of diminutive size, 
which once did duty in the serviee of the church. There are many old 
houses and halls (most of which are now farmhouses) in the immediate 
neighborhood; and in the village of Gressingham, near the vicarage, is a 
cell, once the residence of a hermit, and still retaining its ancient windows, 
(Athen. May 28, 1806.) 

Sculptured Norman Tympana in Cornwall.—In the Religuary and 
MMustrated Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 01-4, A. G. Langdon publishes and 
describes (4 figs.) sculptured Norman tympana from St. Michael Carhayes 
(Agnus Dei) and Perran Arworthal (Aguus Dei), « Norman doorway at 
Tremaine, and an Agnus Dei from the doorway of the church at St. Anthony- 
in-Meneage. A large number of Norman buildings must have existed in 
Cornwall. Four other tympana (an Aguus Dei anda Dragon at Egloskerry, 
an Agnus Dei at St. Thomas the Apostle, a Tree with Beast on each side 
at Treneglos) and many doors without tympana ore mentioned. 


meeting of the Institute took place ot Lancaster, July 18-20, 1898 Tha 
attendance was large. The members of the Institute visited the parish 
ehureh of St. Mary, a structure almost entirely of early Perpendicular wark, 
although a small amount of transition to Early English is left, and on 
July 18th a discovery was made at the west end of Decorated work (about 
1350) concealed within the thickness of the wall. The stalls are remarkably 
fine, probably of English workmanship. Several fragments of pre-Norman 
knot work are built into the south wall of the church, aud some twelfth and 
thirteenth century incised coffin lids are worthy of notice. The adjacent 
eastle of Lancaster was also visited. An excursion was made to Furness 
Abbey and the remains of the fortress on the isle of Fouldrey were visited. 
The manor house of Borwick Hall, « fine structure of the sixteenth century, 
and Leven’s Hall were inspected. A visit was made to Heysham where the 
Saxon work on the west end waa carefully examined. In the churchyard is 
the celebrated hog-back stone with elaborate carvings which are considered 
to be a striking example of the Pagan and Christian overlap in the north 
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of England, one side being illustrative of the Pagan sagas and the other of 
the story of Christ. The last day of the meeting, the priory church at 
Carthmel was visited. It was founded in 1188 by William Mareschal, Earl 
of Pembroke, and was a priory of Austin canons, The peculiar and quite 
Unique arrangement of the central tower of the church excited much interest, 
The upper stage of the square tower is placed on a aquare dingonally to its 
base, The beautiful canopies over the altar are noteworthy, and are the 
best examples of post-Reformation woodwork which England possesses, 
They were given to the church in 1617. Other excursions were: to the 
chureh at Halton, where the tower is fourteenth-century work and where 
two preNorman sculptured crosses are preserved, one in the churchyard 
and the other in the church; to the village of Melling, where is a church of 
some interest with fragments of Saxon work now preserved in the vestry; 
to Hornby, where the church of St. Margaret and the castle of Hornby were 
visited ; and to the church of Mitton, where the chief Points of interest ore 
the chancel screen, the font eover, and several monuments, 

During the meetings several papers were read, including ‘The Relation 
between Archaeology, Chronology, and Land Oscillation in Post-Glacial 
Times, by Dr. Robert Munro; an address by Air. Holme Nicholson; «The 
History of Lancaster School,’ by Mr. A. F. Leach, and descriptions and dis- 
cussions of monuments visited, by different persons. (Athen. August 6.and 
15, 1808,) 


THE BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, — The fifty 
fifth congress of this Association commenced Thursday, July 14th, at Peter- 
borough. The dean of the eathwdral gave o rapid sketch of the history 
of the buildings from the year 656, when the Saxon church was built by 
St. Pega, sister of St. Guthlac. Dr. Walker read a paper on Roman Peter- 
borough. On the fifteenth, the Saxon churches of Barnack, Whittering, 
and Wansford were visited, as was also Castor church, a fine example of 
Norman structure, rebuilt in the thirteenth century, On the sixteenth, the 
town of Stamford and Burleigh House were visited, At Stamford ure 
several interesting churches, ‘The history of Burleigh House was described 
in a paper by Dr. Gotch, On the eighteenth, » visit was made to Spalding, 
where a history and deseription of the church of St. Mary and St. Nicholas 
was given by Dr, Perry. The present church wns erected in 1284. The 
church is a perfect example of the Early English style with later additions, 
A visit was also paid to Ayseough Fee Hall, built in 1490, Little now 
remains of the original building, The visitors next attended a meeting of 
the Archaeological Sotiety, at which a paper was tead by W. E. Forster, 
entitled +A Plea for the Preservation of the Old Memorial Court Rolls," 
Gnu the return to Peterborough, the old tithe-barn and St. John's church 
were visited, On the nineteenth, a visit was paid to Little Gidding, Con- 
hington church, and to Yaxley church. At Hatton a cross Waa Inspected 
which was declared by Mr. Lynam to be early Norman, On the twentieth, 
the manor house af Wooderoft, a building of the thirteenth century, was 
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examined. At Helpston a fine fourteenthcentury cross was noted. Maxey 
church and castle were visited as well as the N orthborough castle and church, 
the latter being interesting, not only as exhibiting the styles of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, but also because in each case the 
building as originally planned was never completed, On the twenty-first, o 
visit to Fotheringay was made. Before reaching this place, Apethorpe Hall 
was visited. ‘The oldest part of this is ‘Tudor, and the present front of the 
house dates from 1604. Fotheringay church is an excellent specimen af late 
Perpendicular Gothic, containing nave, sisles, and tower. ‘The church is in 
& terrible state of dilapidation. Of the old castle nothing remains except a 
mound (where the keep stood) and one great bastion by the riverside, 
The Association also visited Cotterstock, a handsome specimen of the 
Ebizabethan manor house. Cotterstock church was described by the vicar. 
Warmington church is an excellent specimen of Early English, the western 
tower being especially beautiful. The west door is ornamented with dog- 
tooth and flowers. On the way to Peterborough, Orton Longueville was 
visited, and the'church was deseribed by the vicar. . Some fine flint imple 
ments and specimens of Roman pottery from Castor, the Roman Durobrivae, 
are to be seen at Ortan. 

During the meetings papers were read, among them the following: by 
Dr. Walker on ‘Saxon Remains found in or near the City of Peterborough’; 
by Lord Melville on * Latham Hospital at Oundle and its Eurly Statutes’: 
by Rev. W. Macreth Noble on ‘The History of Little Gidding’; by 
E. Bradley Crowland on ‘The Legend of St. Guthlae'; by Dr. Phené on 
‘The Commercial Importance of Peterborough in Pre-Roman Days'; by 
Mr. Poulter on ‘Bory Chureh and Biggin House, Hants’; by Dr. W. 
Degray Bireh on *The History of Ramsey Abbey, illustrated by Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum.’ (Athen. July 30 and August 6, 1898.) 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES NEAR LUDLOW.—In Athen. 
August 15 and 20, 1898, is an account of the meetings of the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association at Ludlow, August 8-12. At Ludlow the castle, 
the church of St. Lawrence, Hosier’s Alms-houses, the Reader's House, the 
Bull Inn, the Feather Hotel, the Museum, Barneby House, and the Broad 
Gate were visited. The castle is still in part Norman, with details worthy 
of careful study. The architectural details range from early Norman to 
late Perpendicular. The church of St. Lawrence is for the most part in the 
Perpendicular style, but the north aisle of the nave belongs to the Decorated 
period, and some remains of Norman and Early English work are to be 
found. At Staunton Lacy the Saxon church is interesting, though it was 
a0 much altered in the Early English and Decorated periods that its original 
Plan cannot be determined. At Culmington is an Early English church. 
Delbury church is in part Saxon and has a Norman arch in the west wall of 
the tower. At Holgate is a Norman castle, now incorporated in a farm- 
house. Holgate church has a tine Norman doorway with interesting seulpt- 
ure, At Heath is an extremely perfect litthe Norman church, and the 
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ehureh of Ashford Carbonel is also interesting, being in part Norman and 
Early English. Several other churches and castles of more or less impor- 
tunve were visited by the Association. 





CHURCH OF ST. DOULOUGH.—At a meeting of the British 
Archweclogical Association, April 20, 1695, a paper by Mr. G. G. Irvine 
upon the very curious church and well of St. Donlough, county Dublin, was 
read. The church is situated about eight miles northeast of Dublin, not 
far irom the baitle-field of Clontarf. There is a very good plain granite 
cross of early type at the cross-roads leading to the church, The ground 
plan of the church is in two divisions, the easterumost being much the 
larger, vaulted and groined, but without rile. In a recess formed by one of 
the windows in the south wall is a very curious staircase leading up to a 
long room, which runs the whole length of the building, forming an upper 
floor. The walls of the church are carried up, and make a’square tower in 
the centre, with embattled parapet. The eastern portion of the ground floor 
i¢ 14 feet 6 inches to the crown of the vault, but the western portion is in 
two heights, a priests’ chamber occupying the upper part, and rising into the 
long chamber above, where it forma a raised floor of four steps. There are 
several stairs leading to various parts of the building and to the tower, and 
the whole arrangement is quaint in the extreme. The church dates probably 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and is one of a very interesti ng 
type of buildings peculiar to Ireland. The well is situated ta the northenst 
of the church, and is in character with it. There is also a curious undor- 
ground chamber, roofed with « circular barrel vault, and approached by a 
very narrow flight of steps from the ground level. It wna probably the 
haptistery.— Mr, J. C. Gould drew attention to an ancient cross, 1» haly 
well and baptistery together, with an interesting church, at the Village of 
St. Cleer, 1 Cornwall, and mentioned that in the tower was suspended L 
ringers’ board bearing some quaint lines. (Athen, April 40, 1898.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


NEW NAMES OF ITALIAN ARTISTS. —In the Ressegna Biblio- 
grafiea del? Arte ftaliona, 1808, pp. 6-8, Signor Grigione publishes documents 
which give us the first mention of three Italian painters and one sculptor. 
The first document is dated July 24, 1925, and mentions Cristoforn di 
Faenza; the second, dated December 1, 1470, mentions Petruzio di Fincmeana ; 
the third, dated November 10, 1490, preserves the name of Giovanni Battista 
di Bologna, and the fourth, dated October 29,1518, mentions Tacopo Filippo 
Zudoli, a sculptor of Faenzn, 
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PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED BY THE REGIA DEPUTA- 
IONE DI STORIA PATRIA. — At Urbino, the local branch of this 
society hus decided to publish Raphael's literary works, In Fiorence they 
are preparing some eight handred letters written to Michelangelo, only 
some sixty of which have hitherto been published. In Venice they are 
about to undertake the publication of the papers of the Republic, beginning 
with those relating to matters of finance. The Republic having spent yast 
sums in matters of art, this publication promises to be of great interest. 
(4. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 131, 182.) 


TWO PAINTINGS BY RAPHABL.—F. de Amicis bought in 
Amsterdam, in 1587, a painting, which, on being cleaned, seems to him to be 
undoubtedly a work of Raphael, the Madonna del Pozzo, painted at Florence 
for ‘Taddeo Taddei, in whose house Raphael lived from 1501-00. Below the 
feet of the Madonna, de Amicis has found tha inseription Sonzius MWDIITT, 
Be it remembered that in the Uffizi there is a Madonna del Pozzo of 
Raphael. 

Some years ago, Giacomo Rertoldi bought in the house of a poor mason 
near Venice a Madonna and Child with St. John the Baptist and St. Elisabeth. 
It is a painting on wood, and from the initials discovered on it, is beliaved 
to bes Raphael. In a fold of the Virgin's cloak are the initials R. V., which 
Might stand for Raffaello Urbinate, the painter's signature. On the back is 
inscribed in ink, A. $. Arc’, whieh would mean Raffaello Sanzio, Arcangelus, 
evidently written by some possessor of the painting. (Ft. Art Chret. 1808, 
p. 131.) 


MELOZZO DA PORLI— A codicil to the will of the mother of 
Melozzo da Forli, dated May 9, 1489, shows that Melozzo, heretofore sup- 
posed to have been still at Forli, was already in Rome. The document is 
published in the first number of the Rassegna Billiograjica dell’ Arte Italiana, 
1805, pp. 44, 


ROME. — Pra Bartolommeo.— Dr. Kristeller has found in the collee- 
tion of engravings of the Galleria Nazionale, in the Palazzo Corsini, studies 
by Fra Bartolommeo for the Circumcision on the left side of the diptych 
by him in the Uffizi Gallery. (£" Arte, 1898, p. $4.) 

Exhibition of Engraved Portraits in the Palazzo Corsini, — [r, 
Kristeller haz placed on exhibition the Corsini collection of engraved 
portraits, classified by schools and periods. This rich collection contains 
examples not only of Italian, but of French, German, Duteh, and English 
engravings from the fifteenth to the present century. (2° Arte, 1808, 
pr. G01.) 


PERUGIA. — Repairs of the Cambio,— The Municipality of Perugia, 
having determined to repave the Cambio, have intrusted the work to Cav. 
Tesorone, Technical Director of the Industrial School at Naples, wha 
designed the tile pavement for the recently opened Appartamento Borgia 
atthe Vatican. The new pavement of the Cambio will also be in maioliche 
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tiles. Search has been made for remains of the old pavement, conjectured 
to have been tiled, but without success. ‘The drawing made by the professor 
is in the atvle of the guatirocenta, with an Oriental influence, aud we think 
will be found to harmonize admirably with the frescoes decorating the walls 
of the chamber, and to be in point of color and design an example of ceramic 
decoration of remarkable force and originality. (Aten. June 4, 1898.) 


FLORENCE. — Destruction of Paintings by Fire.— During a service 
in the church of San Niccolo last October, through the negligence of the 
clergy, the paper flowers and stuffs on the alter caught fire, much injuring 
an altarpiece by Gentile da Fabriano (1570-1425). Another altar-piece by 
Taddeo Gaddi (1500-66), Giotto’s best pupil, was fully half burned, and a 
Madonna and Child, attributed to Orcagna (130888), was entirely destroyed. 
In spite of the oft-repeated order that a painting, no matter what may he 
its position, shall never be covered with a veil, the finest treasures of art are 
In this way constantly in danger of destruction. (R. Art Chret, 1808, 
p. 142.) 

Discovery of an Annunciation.— The church of the Ognisanti, in the 
process of its re-decoration in 127, lost many of its early frescoes, some 
being entirely destroyed, and zome covered with paintings of the time. One 
of the latter having lately been removed, a fine old fresco has been brought 
to light. It is an Annunciation, conceived much in the manner of the 
célebrated fresco of the Santissima Annunziata of the Servites. (R. Art 
Chret. 1895, pp. 192-143.) 

Portraits of Artista in the Uffizi. — The celebrated collection of auto 
graphic portraits of artists made in the seventeenth century by Leopold de" 
Medici has been removed to the principal story of the Museum and arranged 
according to schools and periods. (0° Arte, 1804, p. 82.) 

Painting by Ghirlandaio.—In view of the celebration in honor of 
Amerigo Veapucei, the recently discovered fresco by Ghirlandaio is published 
in L' Arte, 1905, pp. 5-80, by T, B. Supine, The freseo is in the Ognisanti, 
and was deseribed by Vasari as a Dead Christ and Saints, and, above the 
arch, a Misericordia in which is figured Amerigo Veapucel, who navigated 
the Indies. A coating of whitewash long concealed this fresco from view, 
but it is now uncovered and is in a fairly good state of preservation, (See 
Am, J. Arch. 1808, p. 1956,) 

Engraving of Van der Goes'’s Adoration of the Magi. — It will he 
goml news to lovera of ancient Low Country painting that the Direction 
dea Beaux-Arts has instructed M. Leopold Flameng to engrave Hugo Van 
der Goes's famous triptych, the moet thoroughly accredited work of that 
most interesting master, The Adoration of the Magi, which is in the Hospital 
of Ste. Maria Novella at Florence, (Athen. March 19, 1808, ) 


PLORENCE, ORVIETO, AND MONTEFIASCONE. — Recently 
Discovered Frescoes.—[n the A, Art Chri. 1808, pp. 200-211, Gerspach 
publishes freseoes of a Piet from the chureh of §. Felice, Florence: 
Madonna and Child from the cathedral at Orvieto; and a Madonna and 
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Child and a Martyr from 5. Giovenale, Orvieto, and of Pope Urban [V 
from S. Flaviano at Montefinscone. 


PADUA.— Golden Seal of Michele Steno.— Golden seals were used in 
Venice, for various purposes, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Inthe Museo Bottacorn at Paduo is a parchment dated September 5, 
1400, to which is-attached an oval golden seal. On the obverse is represented 
St. Mark enthroned, and the Doge, about whom is inscribed MICHAEL - 
STENO- DYX. On the reverse is inseribed MICHAEL + STENO DEI: 
GRACIA DVX+VENETIArwm-> ET Cetera. The document accords 
to the nobles ond citizens of Zara the privileges of the city of Venice, 
(¥V. Lazzanr1, N. Arch. Ven. 1597, pp. 466-370.) 


MILAN. — Acquisitions of the Brera Gallery.— ‘The Brera Gallery 
has recently acquired the following paintings: a portrait of Andrea Doria, 
by Bronzino, in which Doria is represented bearing Neptune's trident; a 
painting of Tommaso Aleni; a painting by Borgognone; and an altar-plece 
by Boltraffic. (2* Arte, 1805, p. 82.) 

A Virgin by Padino.— The Brera Gallery, Milan, has acquired, says the 
Chronique deg Arts, a fine Virgin, enthroned, with the Child, and accompa- 
nied by three saints, It is signed “Opus Tome Aleni Cremon MCCCCC.” 
This painter is known as Fadino. (Athen. March 19, 1595.) 

The Castle.— The recent restorationa of the Castle of Milan, including 
that of the interesting loggia of Galeazzo Maria Storza, are published by 
Moretti in the Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1505, pp. 140-102. 

Leonardo da Vinei.— The wall painting recently discovered by Dr. Paul 
Miller Walde in the Castle of Milan, and ascribed by him to Leonardo da 
Vinci, is reproduced in the Arch. Stor. Lomb. 1805, p. 146, and will be pub- 
lished later in the Jk. Preugs, Kunis. 


VENICH.— Marble Lion of St. Mark. — [t i« well known that, in the 
past, there stood upon the western balcony of the palace of the Doges m 
Venice, a» colossal winged lion of marble, symbolic of the republic of St. Mark, 
with the Doge, Andrea Gritti, kneeling at its feet. A new marble lion hina 
just been put in its place, the original one having been destroyed by the mob 
at the time when the soldiers of Napoleon oceupied the city, (Jt. Art Chret. 
1805, p. 180.) 


MANTU A.— Coreggio.— The wall paintings attributed to Correggio, 
in the small room of Isabella d’ Este in the building adjoining the Castello 
di 5. Giorgio at Mantua, are about to be transferred, and the room recon- 
structed in a wing of the Ducal Palhee. (Arcé. Stor. Lomb, 1808, pp. 201-202.) 


PARIS.— A Painting by Piero della Prancesca.— The Louvre has 
acquired, for 130,000 franes, a fine work by Piero della Francesea, represent- 
ing, wt Tull life size and to the knees, the Virgin and Child. The Virgin 
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wears a semi-transparent veil, which flows behind her head, and disengages 
it from the pure blue sky and landseape background. ‘hia picture was 
formerly in the collection of the Due de la Trémoille. (Athen. March 12, 
1588.) 


CARN. — Cosimo Tura, — In the Mancel collection in the Hitel de Ville 
at Caen, Eugene Miintz has discovered a painting which he attributes to 
Cosimo Tura. It represents St. James, youthful, beardless, seated on o mar- 
ble throne, (2 Arte, 1808, pp. 84-85.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AUSTRIAN TYROL.—Wall Paintings of St. Christopher.— In 
the Afitth. Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 85-00, P. Groeber publishes a series of 
representations of St. Christopher from the churches at Margarethen, 
Althofen, Steinbichl, Tresting, Moéderndorf, and Ober Villach. In the 
same nomber of the Avil. pp. 117-115, other similar representations of 
St. Christopher are noted. 


SOUTHERN TYROL.—Topographical Study of Art.—In the 
Mit’. Centr. Comm. 18098, pp. 51-30, Dr. Hans Schmalzer continues his 
topographical study of art monuments in Southern Tyrol, treating of the 
churches at Cusiano, Termenago, Cogolo, Vermigho, Dintaro, and Campizlio. 


BOSEOWIT2Z.— A Wrought-iron Pulpit. — In the chapel of the ceme 
tery at Boskowitz is a charming wrought-iron pulpit bearing the date 1620. 
It is reproduced in the Afitth, Centr. Comm, 1508, p. 120. 


GHRMANY 


BERLIN. —A Crucifixion by Van Eyck. — The Berlin Museum has 
lately acquired from England a small Crucifixion attributed to one of the 
Van Eyek brothers. (2. Art Chret. 1805, p, 232.) 


COLOGNE.—Painted Glass.— There were eighteen directors of 
museums at the recent sale of the Douglas collection of painted glass ut 
Cologne. The highest prices were paid by the director of the museum at 
Basle, whg bought a number of examples made after cartoons of Holbein, 
A St. George by Hans Baldung Grien was bought by the Berlin Museum, 
anid other works by the same artist were bought by the museums of 
Nuremburg, Basle, and Soleure. (A. Art .Chret, 1808, p. 144.) 


HOLLAND 


UTRECHT. — Restoration of the Ancient Castle of Haarzuylen. — 
The restoration of the castle of the barons Van Zuylen, in the provitice of 
Utrecht, reealla the famous restoration of the Chitean de Pierrefonds. The 
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restoration is being carried on under the direction of Dr. Cuypers and, it is 
said, will be most careful, as no expense is to be spared to make it complete, 
(R. Art Chret. 1508, p. 231.) 


HAARLEM. — Lucas van Leyden as an Dlustrator. — Franz Diilberg 
has discovered six books in the Episcopal Museum of Haarlem which con- 
tain woodcuts by Lucas van Leyden. Five of these books were printed by 
Jan Severs in Leyden in 1508, 1514, 1515, 1517, and 104. The woodcuts: 
illustrate various phases of Lucas van Leyden’s artistic ability. (Rep. fA. 
1588, pp. 36-46.) 


180s 
March — Auust 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Migration of Archaic Ornament. — In the Jmhreshefie a. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1898, I, pp. 9-14 (0 figs.), M. Hoernes compares ornament-patterns 
on objects from the Mondsee in Austria, from Hungary, Bologna, Armenia, 
and Baden with similar patterus from Cyprus, Troy, Myeense, aud Este, to 
show how elements originating in the regions of the eastern Mediterranean 
were adopted in barbarian lands. 

The Sardinians and the Shardana.— At o meeting of the Ave. An. 
Fr. May 5, 1897, Viscount J. de Hougé spoke of some bronze statuettes in 
the museum at Cagliari, Sardinia. They represent warriors with peculiar 
helmets, shields, swords, and lances. Similar warriors are represented in 
Egyptian patmtings under the name of Shardana, and the speaker aupparted 
his father’s theory that the Shardana who joined with the Libyans in attack- 
ing Egypt under the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties are to be identified 
with the Sardinians. (4. Sec. Ant. Pr. 1807, pp. 241-248.) 

The Game of Morra.— A fourth-century gold ring of Lampsacus, re- 
cently acquired by the Imperial Ottoman Museum, as well as certain vase- 
paintings and a large, late, bronze Cupid from Foggia, show that the ancients 
knew the game of morra, which the Italians play by rapid counting-movements 
of the fingers of the right hand. The Greeks seem to have kept the left 
hand still by grasping a wand, the Romans by holding it bebind the back. 
The Lampaacene intaglio is an exceptionally fine piece of work. (FP. F. 
Pernrimet, JAS. 1808, T, pp. 120-132; 4 cuts.) 

The Proportions of Antique Columns according to Writers of the 
Barly Middle Ages.— In a former number of the Bikl, Heole Chartes, 1306, 
pp. 277-4, V. Mortet presented an article on the proportions of columns 
ot the end of the Roman era, according to a very ancient formula, He con- 
tinues, in the Bil. Eeole Chartes, 1808, pp. 50-79, the consideration of the 
proportions of antiqae columns as noticed by writers of the Early Middle 
Ages. References to this subject he finds in the seventh century in the 
Grigines or Etymologiae of Godorua of Seville, ed. Lindemann, 1834, Lib, 
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XIX, Cap. X, §§ 22-24; in the eighth century in Venerable Bede's De 
templo Salomenia liber, ed. Migne, ACI, col. TH4; in the ninth century in 
nuinuseript No. 357, fol. $1 y° of the library at Valenciennes; in the tenth 
century in a manoséecript of Schlestadt, No. 1155 bis, noticed in the Aer. de 
Plato, 1879, pp. 16-18; and finally in the eleventh century in Chap. 87 of 
the Geometry of Gerbert. 

Goethe's Relation to Antiquity.—In the Johreshefie d. Gesterr. Arch. 
fnat. 1808, I, pp. 105-122, F. Wickhoif discusses the changes in Goethe's 
relations to antiquity as they appear in Faust. The changes are exhibited 
by quotations from Faust as finally published, and from the fragments of 
Goethe's preliminary labors. 

Archaeological Notes on Goethe's Pauet.—In the Jolreshefie d. 
Gesterr. Arch. Inst. 1598, I, pp. 03-105 (1 fig.), E. Santo diseosses Goethe's 
relations to ancient art and his use of Philostratus. Goethe's ‘ Lemuren” 
seem to be derived from the reliefs of a sepulchre found near Cumae in 
1509 (see Goethe's essay, ‘Der Tiinzerin Grab," 1812), published in Hist, 
Phil. Abhandlungen d. Berl. Akad. 1830, pp. 1 ff. pls.1-5. The description of 
the pygmies in the ‘Classiache Walpurgisnacht’ appears to be connected with 
& vase-painting (‘Tischbein, Collection of Engravings from Ancient Fases, ete., 
I, 7), and perhaps with an engraved stone now in Berlin (Furtwiingler, 
No. 7588) formerly in the Stosch collection. 


EGYPT 


The Tomb of Osiris at Abydos.—In ©. FR. Acad. Inee. 1598, pp. 275- 
289, is an account by Amélineau of his excavations at Abydos in 1897-8, 
the chief result of which was the discovery of the tomb of Osiris (see Am. J. 
Arch. 1395, pp. 70). Brief remarks by Maspero are appended (pp. 200-291). 
Maspero, while granting the importance of Ameélineasn’s discovery, thinks 
that there is no sufficient ground for his belief that Osiris was an historical 
personage, and finds that the tomb belongs to the third or second rather than 
to the first dynasty, while the bed contained in the tomb cannot be earlier 
than the middle empire, and may be as late as the eighteenth dynasty. 

An Egyptian Plan of a Royal Tomb.—In FR. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
Pp. 255-340, G. Daressy discusses a plan of a royal tomb on a fragment of 
stone found in 1880 in the course of the clearing of tombs VI and [X at 
Biban-el-Molouk. The plan is not carefully made. A flight of steps lends 
up to a series of three corridors, after which are three chambers. This plan 
is compared with the only other Egyptian plan of a building known,—the 
papyrus plan at Turin,—and also with tomb VI, that of Ramses-Ra-nefer-ka, 
in which it was found. It is not the plan of that tomb, but may be the 
plan of the tomb of Ramees Ra-kheper-mat, No. 18, at Biban-l-Molouk. 
Three cuts accompany the article. 

4& Bronze Bowl of Mycenaean Time.— A bronze patera or flat bow! 
from a ‘Theban tomb, now in the museum at Gizeh, has Nile scenes engraved 
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in two bands around a central boss, on the inner side, enclosed by a circle of 
rosettes. Subjects and style are strictly Egyptian, and both the cireumstances 
of the find and the likeness of the design to the Tell-Amarna pavement point 
to the time of Amenophis IMT or IV. Comparison with similar Egyptian 
pieces in Berlin, Paris, and elsewhere and with Cyprian and “ Phoenician” 
bowls leads to the conelusion that the form was originally Egyptian and was 
imitated in Northern Syria in the second millennium n.c., with a gradual 
admixture of Assyrian motives. These Syrian bowls were carried, partly as 
booty, to Assyria by Assurnazirpal, and in a later style, of about the seventh 
century, were exported to Praeneste, Cervetri, ete. Tomb paintings in 
Egypt show them also in the earlier style, among the tribute vessels brought 
by the Retenu. The style of decoration, that of the Homeric shield, was 
independent of Mycenaean art. The small number of Mycenaean forms 
known in Egypt shows the influence of that art to have been very limited 
there. The Keftiu, mentioned always with the Princes of the Islands of the 
Sea, were not the Mycenaeans nor perhaps any definite nation, until the 
ware of the New Empire in Egypt was an importation, and probally from 
Syria rather than from Cyprus, and it was subsequently imitated in a native 
manufacture. (F. von Bissise, Jb. Arch. J. 1598, 1, pp. 28-00; 1 pl; 
20 cuts.) 

The Comparative Age of Babylonian and Egyptian Civilizations. 
—In the §. S. Times, April 25, 1698, A. V. Hilprecht discusses the com- 
parative ages of the two most ancient civilizations known. He remarks that 
the recent excavations at Coptos, Abydos, and Nagadah have proved that 
there existed in Egypt in most remote times a civilization different from 
that in the historical period and that between these two civilizations there 
isa wide gap. So much only, be thinks, seems sure: that the second civili- 
sation cannot be assumed to have been gradually developed ont of the first, 
aa the difference of race between the first and the second is uniavorahle to 
such a theory. He believes, therefore, that the civilization of historical 
Egypt was imported from Babylon. 

Tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty.—JIn the /ndependent (1808, 
pp. 407 ff.) Ludwig Borchardt gives an account of the discovery of the 
tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty ond some of their resulta. Hae 
mentions the discoveries of Flinders Petrie in Ballas and Neggadeh, 
those of Amélineau at Abydos, those of De Morgan at Neggadeh. The 
tomb of King Menes at Neggadeh is described at some length. Borchardt 
believes that the discovery of this tomb and the identification of its possessor 
with King Menes satisfactorily determines the age of that culture presented 
to us by the excavations of Ballas at Negeadeh and Abydos, and proves also 
that there is no gap between that culture and the civilization of later Egypt. 

The Woods used by the Egyptians.—... The ancient Egyptians 
made nse of exotic as well as indigenous wowls in their cabinet and wheel- 
wright work; but the hieroglyphic inscriptions give us seanty information 
as to what these woods were. It is possible, on the other hand, to reach 
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very exact conclusions on this point by the chemical analysis and histologic 
study of the different remnants which have come down to us. This is pre . 
cisely what has been done by Dr. Georges Beauvisage, Professor of Botany 
at the Faculté of Medicine at Lyons. He hos taken some pieces of boards 
from Pharaonic cottins and some utensils in ebony, and after a microseopie 
exaniination has renched the following resulta: ‘The eoffin lids, which were 
sent from Cairo and came from excavations at Meir, near Qousich, belonged 
to the twelfth dynasty, They showed all the distinctive characteristics of 
yew wood, of the variety called? Torus boceata, that being the only variety at 
the yew tree known in the Oriental region of the Mediterranean basin, This 
kind of yew ia not met with in Egypt, or in Syria, and the nearest region to 
the Nile where it grows naturally is in the Taurus Mountains of Cilicia. 
Hence it was from there that the Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty imported 
it, unless It grew, in early times, among the mountains of northern Syria. 
In any case, it is evident that at that early period relations already existed 
between Egypt and Asia, although we do not know what these relations 
were. Ebony filled an important place in Egyptian exbinet work, but as 
vet it has not been proved to what variety and family the Aafni of the 
Pharnonic inscriptions belonged. Dr. Beauvisage examined several ebony 
utensils which had been sent to him from Evypt, and found, after careful 
chemical analysis, that they were made of the Dalbergia Melanoryglon, A 
leguminous tree which grows in the region extending from Senegal to the 
Red Sea, and not of the Dioxspyros Ebenaces of tropical Asia. (Jndependent, 
dune 25, 1508.) 

The Proposed Dam at Assouan.— At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, April 28, Somers Clarke read a report on the proposed dam at 
Assounan and its effect upon the buildings at Philae. Under the revised 
scheme only Philae will be affected, and the government is doing all that 
ean be done to reduce the evilto a minimum. The buildings at Philae will, 
however, inevitably suffer. Mr. Clarke also gave an account of the dis 
coveries of Quibell and Loret. (Athen. May 7, 1508.) 


ASIA 


The Babylonian Istar.— ‘The Babylonian conception of the goddess 
Istar while on earth is indicated by the attributes which she successively 
gives up, in the legend of her journey to the Lower World, as she passes 
the seven gates. They are (1) the crown, (2) the earrings, (5) the neck- 
lace, (4) the breast ornameut, (5) the girdle, (0) the arm and ankle clasps, 
(7) the apron, This conception is strikingly like a type of goddess found 
among Babylonian and also Cyprian terra-cottes, which all have in common 
the position of the arm upon the breast. Now Istar’s journey to the Lower 
World is only the sequel to her grief for the loss of Thammuz, and her 
vain search for him on the earth; and her nakedness and the position of the 
hands originally only indicated s mourner beating her breast. Later, how- 
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ever, these characteristics as well as the triangular apron, emphasizing the 
vulva, took on a symbolic meanmg; and from them exme the motive of the 
Greek Aphrodite, first seen in the Mycenaean terra-cottas. (H. Scusurr, 
May meeting of Berl, Arch. Gesellsch. Arch. Anz. 1508, LU, pp. 125 f.) 

Notes from Syria.— In Ff. Arch. KNXIM, 1888, pp. H-419, P. Perdrret 
identifies Tripuradeisos (Didorus XVIII, 39, 1) and Paradeisos (Strabo, 
XVI, 2,19) with Ribla of the Bible (ii Kings xxiii, 34, xxv, 6, 20-21), the 
modern village of Riblé. He publishes an inseription found at the vil 
lage of Burj-el-Qaé, in which the goddess Simea (Synpueo) is mentioned. 
This goddess corresponds to Juno (ef. C./.L, IL, 159). The name, Symi- 
amira, of the mother of Heliogubalus is explained as a compound of the 
name of this goddess and the word marat, meaning mistress. Twelve inscrip- 
tions relating to the Roman fleets in Syria are published, none of them for 
the firat time. The officers and sailors mentioned are all from Misenum or 
Ravenna. The importance of Seleucia asa harbor in Roman times is empho- 
sized, and an inseription on the side of « canal cut to keep a torrent from 
filling the harbor with sand is published, It reads, DIVVS VESPASI- 
ANVS ET DIVVS TITVS,in twolines, Clermont-Gauneau has published 
it with the addition of the letters F G below. Three other imscriptions from 
this canal are republished after Renan'’s copies as given by Waddington, 
The fleet evidently worked with the army in cutting the canal. 

The Religion of the Hittites.—In the 5. 8. Times, May 7, 1508, Peter 
Jensen writes of the Religion of the Hittites, He assumes as proven that 
the modern Armenians are descendants of the ancient Hittites. Reliefs and 
other monuments show a Hittite goddess with a high cylindrical hat, stund- 
ing on a leopard or a lioness. With her is a god holding in one hand 
asceptre or mace and in the other a trident, while on his head he wears a 
conical hat. These figures head the procession at Boghazkeul. These two 
figures are the chief god and his wife. They appear in somewhat different 
forma in other places. The supreme god is the god of the lightning or the 
weather and also of fertility. The goddess is related to the Assyrian Ishtar- 
Astarte, As the boll is the symbol of the Hittite supreme god, so the cow 
is the symbol of his wife, who is to be regarded aso goddess of passive fer- 
tility. Again, the supreme god being a god of the weather, the goddess is 
probably the goddess of the earth. A sun-god stood in close relation to the 
other two. Such a triad is found among the Syrians and also among the 
Persians, who derived it from their Semitic neighbors. A similar trind is 
found among the Armenians, where its existences is an additional argument 
for the theory that the Armenians are deseended from the Hittites. 

The Cult of Ashera.—In the &. 5. Times, September 4, 1595, Peter 
Jensen writes that the goddess Ashera or Ashratu oceurs in the El-Amarna 
tablets. A goddess Ashratu octare aleo in late NeoBabyvlonian texts. 
This goddess is identified with Ninguedina, the wife of the god Martu, and 
they are explained as god of the mountains and goddess of the plains. The 
home of the god Martu is said to be the land of the Ammonites, and both 
god and goddess were originally of Semitic origin. They were doubtless 
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introduced into Babylonia from the West. With them a third deity was 
associated, and this triad is doubtless to be connected with the triad of the 
Hittites. Ashratu, or as she was also called Ashera, became the great god- 
dess of Syria and of the Hittite country. Her cult spread over all Asia 
Minor and from there over a large part of the ancient world. 

Cyrus's Expedition against Lydia.— The story in Bacchylides, TT, 
24 (f., that Croesus contemplated voluntary death aa an escape from ser- 
vitude, is quite consistent with Oriental ideas. A possible reference to 
the same occasion is found in the cuneiform annals of King Nabonidus. 
Here we read that in the year 447, Cyrus, king of Persia, advanced with 
his army to the Tigris, and later invaded « country whose name is lost, 
overcame the king, took his treasure, and established a garrison of his own 
in the capital, while the king continued to live there. This was some im- 
portant event, for these annals do not mention any others, and the time and 
cireumstances point to Lydia. Indeed, some traces of the name can be 
detected. (Lenaanx, March meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 
1898, U1, pp. 122 f.) 





PUNIC AFRICA 


The Phoenician Inscription from Carthage.—In ©. FR. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 235-253, Clermont-Gannean has o series of notes on the long 
Phoenician inscription recently discovered by Father Delattre. The notes 
are for the most part linguistic, but some historical points are also discussed. 


GREECE 


The Theatre Question.—In Hermes; XN XIII, 1598, pp. TWS—to4, E. 
Bethe disousses Darpfeld’s latest theory (Athen. Mitth. X X11, 1507, pp. 459 ff.) 
that the “Greek” theatre of Vitruvius is the theatre of the type in vogue in 
Asia Minor and that in theatres of this type the actors did perform on 4 
high stage, though in other Hellenistic theatres they did not. Bethe shows 
that there is no essential difference between the Asia Minor type and the 
anal Hellenistic type, whatever lesser variations there may be, and con- 
cludes that in the Hellenistic theatres generally the actors performed on a 
high stage. 

The Tholos at Epidaurus.— Of the various explanations of the round 
building at Epidaurus, that which calls it an odeum or music hall is the most 
probable. ts official name is known by an inscription to have been Gypedy- 
Now musicians were often called @ypeAuxod, and their contests dyives OupeAr 
xo, from the OvpéAy on which they performed in the theatre; and the word 
GxpéAy is also used of places for music when a theatre is out of the question. | 
Hence this @uéAy. which was erected soon after the establishment of musical 
contests at Epidaurus, in 395 u.c,, was probably intended for their accom- 
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modation. As to its being teo small for such a purpose, it is quite possible 
that here, as.at Athens, a private hearing was given before some four hun- 
dred persons, in addition to the public performance in the theatre, (Henn- 
Lich, March meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1608, IL, pp, 24L) 


SCULPTURE 


Mycensean Clay Idols.— Types derived from the Babylonian naked 
goddess with hands on the breasts, are known in preMycenaean figures from 
Troy and the Greek islands, and in early Cyprian terra-cottas, In Mycenaean 
art, the only related type hitherto recognized is that of the gold figures with 
doves, but a connection can be traced in the clay idols as well. One example, 
of the dise type with breasts, has arms laid across the body, and others have 
arms in the attitude of the later Greek Aphrodite, A marble statuette from 
Orvieto, a work of eastern Greek art of the sixth century, is one step in the 
gap between this epoch and that of Praxiteles, when the symbolic gesture 
has become one of modesty. These figures must be imitated from cult 
statues or some higher form of art. They were made for use in the worship 
of the dead. The figures with the corners turned up to represent raised 
arms are probably adorants, not mourners. The seated naked goddess 
probably existed in Mycenaean art, as painted thrones are found, and in 
Cyprus the throne and the idol were made separately. (H. Somat, April 
meeting Berlin Arch, Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, Il, pp. 125 i.) 

Athena Hephaestia.— In the Jahreshefte d. Qesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1308, 
Pp. 80-03 (pl. ii, 7 figs.), E. Reisech discusses the Athena Hephaestia of 
Alcamenes. Inscriptions, (.7.4. 1, $18, 310, record the appointment and 
the expenditures of a commission charged with the provision and erection of 
two colossal bronze statues. One of these has a shield which reats upon an 
évGepov,—some sort of plant form,—for which a considerable quantity of 
tin was needed. This figure must be either Aresor Athena. But it cannot 
be Ares, for the Ares of the temple of Ares at Athens—and no other is to 
be thought of —did not form a group with another figure (Paus, I, 8, 4). 
One figure of the group was then Athena, and the other muat therefore be 
Hephaestus, the only god who had with Athena a common temple and oult. 
The inscription C.I.A. IV, 1, p. #4, 35h, relating to the arrangement of the 
festival of the Hephaestia, offers some confirmation af the belief that the 
statues to be furnished by the commission were the statues in the temple of 
Hephaestus, which Reisch identifies with the socalled Thesewn. The com- 
Mission was appointed in 321-790 n.c., and its activity lasted four years, 
The statues were then set up in 416 n.c. These must have been the eult- 
statues of the temple of Hephaestus, and the H ophaestus of the Hephaesteum 
ean be no other than the famous Hephaestus of Alcamenes monutioned by 
Cicero, De, Nat. Deor. 1, 20, and Valerius Maximus, VII,11. The mention 
- Of the d@epow upon which the shield of Athena rests enables Keisch to find 
a replica of the Athenn of the Hephacsteum in a statue in the mise of 
Cherchel, published by Gaucklur, Musee de Cherehel, pl. xv, 1. The head, 
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both arms, and the shield are wanting. The goddess is elnd in a long Dorie 
chiton, Her seis has become a mere scarf passing over her right shoulder 
and under ber left arm. The Gorgon's head is somewhat archaic in form, 
but is not so prominent as usual, having been moved aside trom the middle 
of the goddess’s breast to a point nearer the left arm. All shows that Athena 
is represented as a peaceful goddess. The style of the drapery shows that 
the original of the Cherchel figure waa an Attic work of the later fifth oen- 
tury s.c. and probably of bronze. Three replicas of this figure exist in 
Rome: in the Museo Chiaramonti (Mus. Chior. pl. 14, Clorac, 467, 450), 
the garden of the Casino Pallavicimi Rospigliosi (Mofs-Dhuin, Tp. 105, No. 
622, Rim. Miith. 1200, p. 67), and the Villa’ Borghese. These are all more 
or less defective and restored, but in spite of the fact that the shield ts 
omitted in all af them they are recognizuble as replicas of the Cherchel 
figure. Several adaptation ‘of the same original are discussed, the chief of 
which sre the Athena with the cista, from Crete, now in the Louvre ( MWonw- 
ments Grece, XRI-X XII, 150-4, pl. 12) and the Borghese Athena No. 153 
(Helbig, Fithrer, 1, No. 928). The relief from Epidaurus which Furtwang- 
ler, Sitzungsber. d. Minchener Akad. 1897, p. 290, connects with the Athena 
Lemnia, is regarded by Reisch as an adaptation of the group in the Hephae- 
steum, so changed that Athena is represented receiving her helmet from the 
hands of Hephaestus. The Hephaestus of Aleamenes was, then, not unlike 
the well-known type of Asclepius leaning on his staff. Incidentally Reisch 
discusses the myths of Athena, Hephaestus, and Erechthens. He also 
expresses his disbelief in Furtwingler’s reconstruction of the Athena Lemmnia 
and his ascription of the “Venus Genetrix™ to Aleamenes. The terra-cotta 
plaque in Berlin, No. 2759, is republished and explained as a votive offering 
by a victor in the toreh-race at the Panathenaen. 

Statue of a Man from Delos.—In R. Arch. MMMM, 1505, pp. 14-18, 
pl. ii, cut, L. Couve publishes and discusses a colossal marble statue found 
at Delos in the summer of 1804 in the house in which the statue of the 
Diadumenus of Polyclitus and several other works of sculpture were found. 
The figure is nude exeept for a mantle thrown behind him with one end 
falling over the left shoulder and the other wound about the right wrist. 
The head is bald. The top of the bead is made of a separate piece. This is 
probably a portrait statue representing some important personage of the 
time just before the sack of Delos by Archelaus in 55 Bc. 

A Greek Head of a Youth.— A Greek head of o youth, of Parion 
marble, from an original of the highest artistic merit, has recently become 
necessible to archaeologists. It is not of any familiar type, but most closely 
resembles that of the Capitoline Amazon, which has been assigned by Furt- 
wiingler to Cresilas, The attempt, however, to distinguish four types of 
Amazons and identify them with the four statues of Pliny'’s tale about the 
contest at Ephesus, ia misleading. The Capitoline Amazon is in much the 
same relation to the type recognized as Polyclitan, that the Dresden and 
Cassel heads of the Dindumenus bear to Polyelitus’s purely Argive work ; 
it is derived from it, but softened under Attic influence. This change could 
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not have been made by Cresilas, an older contemporary, but rather by some 
pupil, possibly Phradmon, of whose work so little is known. At any rate, 
it is in the late Polyclitan series, where the Idolina of Florence and the 
Westmacott Athlete belong, that the new work must find its place, greatly 
superior as if is, from the artistic point of view, 

The present owner, Philip Nelson, Esq., 14 Princes Road, Liverpool, has 
expressed a willingness to permit casts of the head to be made if there ia 
a suliicient demand. (E, A. Garpwer, J.W.S, 1808, I, pp. 141-146; 1 pl.) 

Hermes Discobolus.— The attitude of the Hermes Discobolus of the 
Vatican, with right foot advanced, is not that of one preparing to take posi- 
tion for the throw. Vase-paintings and literary tradition (Philostratus) 
give the position with left foot advanced. Moreover, the fingers of the 
raised right hand, which are supposed especially to express the motive, ure 
not antique in any replica. A coin of Amastris in Paphlagonia, however, 
shows a figure of Hermes which is evidently a copy of this statue, and 
which has a kerykeion of the early Greek fori, a training-rod, in the right 
hand, and « diseus, as minor attribute, in the left. The god is thus repre- 
sented as overseeing the sports of the palaestra and remiy to take part in 
them on occasion, especially in the discus-throwing. ‘The bronze original, 
ora copy, nay have been at Amastris as companion-piece to a Herneles and 
an Apollo which were subsequently taken to Constantinople, The artist 
was probably Nancydes, who was devoted to the study of the young athlete, 
F liny's words, Naucydes AMfercurio et discivoals et tumotanie drietenn rensetur, 
may then refer to this statue and to another, a Ram-offerer, which is kno win 
to have stood on the Athenian Acropolis, and which is, perhaps, represented 
in a relief on one of the Barberini candelabra. (G. Hasteon, Jk Arch. I. 
1808, IT, pp. 57-05; 3 ents.) 

Greek Grave-Reliefa.—In Harvard Siudies in Classica! Philolegy, Val. 
VII, pp. 41-102, Richard Norton discusses the reliefs on Greek Trivestones, 
These may be either religious (votive) or commemorative. In the Mycenaean 
and Homeric periods they were commemorative. The Laconian reliefs with 
sented figures form a progressive series, The earliest class is intimately 
asaocinted with the worship of the dead. From this two Classes were 
developed,— one votive in character, the other commemorative. Attic 
grave-rehefs are commemorative, When Eroups are represented it is often 
impossible to tell which figure represents the deceased. The figures repre- 
sent the dead wa they had lived, and in some few cases there may be sugrres- 
tions of the existence of the dead in the lower world, 

Note on Some Attic Stelae.— A form of caress which has not heen 
Buiticiently noted, oceurs on a number of reliefs in Gardner's Sculpture 
Tombs af Hellas and Conze's Atriache Crreb-reliefs, inclnding the Naples 
mural relief of Orpheus and Eurydice, [t consists in grasping or supporting 
the wrist rather than the hand of the beloved one, and it has a peculiarly 
fentle and tender effect. Undoubtedly this gesture is referred to in at least 
two passages of Homer, Od. XVIII, 258, where Od yeseus takes leave of 
Penelope, and Jl. XXIV, 671, where Achilles is reconciled to Priam. Tho 
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ancients seem to have felt the greater delicacy of the wrist as compared with 
the hand. (J. F. Warre, J..5. 1898, TL, pp. L-185.) 

Portrait of a Greek Girl.— In the Jabreshefle d. Oesterr, Arch. Inst. 
T, 1808, pp. 1-8, pL i (4 figs.), O. Benndorf publishes and discusses a half- 
figure of limestone now in Vienna. A young girl clad in a Dorie chiton is 
represented, In her right hand she holds » pomegranate, in her lett a bird, 
The style is that of the fourth century #c., probably earlier than the middle 
of the century. The half-figure was probably designed to be set up in o 
monument in the form of a niche with columns and architrave. Tt proba- 
bly came originally from Epidamnus. Other more or less similar works are 
elted in comparison with this. 

Statuette of Corinna at Compitene.—In FF. Arch. ANAII, 1808, 
pp. 161-164, pl. v, S. Reinach publishes a statuette at Compiégue, which he 
regards a4 an authentic copy of the Corinna of Silanion. The statuette ts 
of marble, 0.46 m. high. It represents a young girl, fully draped, standing 
with a roll of manuscript in ber hands. Beside her is a small altar, which 
may in the original have been a case for manuscripts, The costume re 
sembles that of the Muses of Mantinea and of Tanagra figurines. The 
hair is 50 arranged as to form a series of waves or rolls running from the 
fuce back to the knot into which it is gathered behind. This style is not 
rare in Tanagra figurines, and appears to have come into vogue a little before 
Praxiteles. It may well have been a Boeotian invention which is here 
adopted by Silanion in representing the Boeotian Corinna. That Corina 
is here represented is proved by the inaeription KOPINNA on the hose of 
the statuette. The museam at Compitgne contains several other interesting 
things, for the most part gifts of Antoine Vivenel (1790-1582). 

The Family of Praxiteles.—In FR. Ei. (fr. 1898, pp. $2-05, Paul Per- 
drizet publishes an inscription found at Delphi in 1896. It reads: 


‘O djuos 6 A Budyvay 
Xapitypor “Avriddvor Uiroraow- 
TpaftréAns ‘Af pwatos éxronpre[v]- 


The inscription seema to belong without doubt to the third century n.c. 
This is evident from the forms of the letters. Besides, the base is of black 
marble, which was most fashionable in the third century. It can hardly be 
later than the third century, a5 the dedication of oa statue af Delphi justifies 
the supposition that Abydos was a place of some wealth, and it was almost 
destroyed by Philip V. The Praxiteles who made the statue of Charidemus 
eannot be the great Praxiteles, nor can he be the Praxiteles who worked at 
Pergamon, probably under Eumenes I], 197-159 n.c. (Loewy, Jnschr. Grriech. 
Bildhauer, 154). Te may be identical with the Praxiteles mentioned by the 
scholiast on Theocritus, fd. V, 105, as living “at the time of King Deme- 
trins,” for Demetrius Poliorcetes took the title of king in 306 p.c., and actu- 
ally reigned from 2f4 to 288. This may also be the Praxiteles whom 
Theophrastus, who died in 247 n.c., charged to make a statue of Nicomachus 
(Laert, Diog. V,2, 51). There is no evidence that the Praxiteles who worked 
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at Pergamon was an Athenian, but it is not improbable. The following 
genealogy of the family is suggested : 


Cephisodotus the Elder 
(Perlod of activity, Orat quarter of the forth century) 


| 
Praxiteles the Great 


Cephisodotus the Younger Timarchus 


(den abunt 110) | 
* (Beginning of the thind century) 
[Timarchus] ? 


Praxitelea IIT 
{Abour #00) 


Perdrizet continues to believe that the elder Cephisodotusa was the father 
of the great Pruxiteles, If Furtwiingler’s theory that Cephisodotus was the 
elder brother, not the father of Proxiteles, is correct, the regular alterna- 
tion of names in the family is destroyed. Perdrizet disbelieves in an elder 
Praxiteles of the fifth century, and believes that the inscription in Attic 
letters in the temple of Demeter at Athens (Paws. [, 2, 4) was an archaizing, 
not a genuinely archaic inscription. The arguments for the existence of 
the elder Prasiteles are shown to have no weight, 

Statuette of Aphrodite from Syria.— Ata meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. May 19, 1597, a bronze statuette from Tripolis, in Syria, Was discussed 
by Lafaye. It is probably a work of early imperial times. The roddess is 
node. She has bracelets and anklets, her hair appears to be confined ly 
band of metal, and she wears a necklace. Her right upper arm projecta 
almost horizontally, but the forearm is bent upwards so that the fingers 
rest upon the shoulders nearthe neck. The left wpper arm descends almost 
vertically, and the forearm is lent upwards so that the fingers touch the 
front of the shoulder. At the rieht of the goddess stands a small winged 
Eros. The work ia probably a more or less impertect reproduction of the 
"Agpodiry WeAMorpéry of Praxiteles. (#8. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 260-289 + 
pl.) 

The Aphrodite of Melos.— At a meeting of the Society for the Pro 
motion of Hellenic Studies, Aime i F Sg OTE Reinich communicated a new 
theory concerning the date, denomination, and restoration of the Melian 
Aphrodite. A document published in 1502 proved that the famous statue 
was discovered together with a dedicatory instription bearing the name of 
Theodoridas, son of Daistrates. The same Theodoridas appeared to have 
dedicated the colossal statue of Poseidon diseovered in Melos in 1877, and 
now in Athens, Epigraphical evidence showed that Theodoridas lived about 
70 nc. M. Reinach also argued from a passage in Philoehorus (S00 n.c.), 
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who mentions two colossal statues of Poseidon and Amphitrite in the island 
of Telos. His conclusions were as follows: (1) The socalled Melian Aphro- 
dite was an Amphitrite. (2) The statue now in the Louvre was coupled 
with the Poseidon now at Athens in a sanctuary erected by Theodoridas 
about 370 ne. (4) The Aphrodite must be restored after the model of the 
Poseidon, with a seeptre or trident in the leit hand raised, and grasping at 
the falling drapery with ber right hand. (4) The hand holding an apple, 
in the Louvre, and the inscription bearing the name of Ageaandros, now 
lost, had nothing to do with the statue, in spite of Dr. Furtwingler’s con- 
tention to the contrary. (5) The Amphitrite and Poseidon — works of the 
same atelier, but probably not of the same chisel—both belonged to the 
Attie school immediately following the epoch of Phidias.—On the inyvita- 
tion of the President, who thanked M. Reinach for his eloquent and persus- 
sive address, the speaker promised to write a paper on the subject for the 
Journal of Hellente Siwdies. (Athen. July 9, 1895. Reinach’s views are 
further expressed in the CAron. d. Arta, July 9, 1595.) 

The Boxer of the Museo delle Terme. — In Fim. Mitth. 1595, pp. 94- 
95, E. Petersen discusses the theory of C. Wunderer (Philoloqus, LVII, 
Ni. F., pp. 1 ff.) that the bronze statue of the Museo delle Terme represents 
the famous boxer Clitomachus of Thebes who overcame the Egyptian 
Aristonicus about 200 n.c. Polybius, AX VO, 9, says that Clitomachus made 
a apeech by which he won the favor of the spectators. Wunderer thinks 
the statue represents him in the act of speaking between two rounds. 
Petersen shows that this is not the motif of the statue, and comparison with 
other works, specially the Ludovisi Gaul, proves that the date assigned by 
Wunderer for the bronze statue is too Inte. Petersen calls attention to 
ancient restorations of the left thigh of the statue. A small piece of the 
back of the head is late and poor work. Evidently when the statue was 
made, this part was cast separately in order that the eves and teeth might 
be imserted from behind. Later the piece was lost and replaced by inferior 
work. 

Greek Portraits.—In Rim. Mitth. 1508, pp. 60-75 (pl. ti; 6 figs.), 
J. Six continues his iconographic studies (see Rom. Afinth. 1895, p. 179; 
Athen. Mitth. 1597, p. 415). The original of the best-known “ portrait" of 
Homer has been ascribed to Hellenistic times. By examination of details, 
especially in the treatment of the hair, and by comparison with vase-paint- 
ings, Six finds that the original was probably a work of the period shortly 
before the middle of the fifth century n.c, He calls attention to a bust of 
Homer once in Kembrandt’s possession, which has disappeared. A painting 
in the possession of R, Kann in Paris, in which Rembrandt represented the 
bust, is published. Different ways of representing blindness are discussed, 
and the fact ia emphasized that not all blind men represented are. Homer. 
A marble bead in the collection of Count Erbach is published and explained 
a3 a portrait of Seleucas Nicator, who is recognized by the peculiar form of 
his helmet, whieh was made of cowhide and originally had the horns at the 
sides. This head waa published by Mongez (Jeonographie Homnine, IT, 
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p. 110; pL xxi, 0,10) a5 Drusus. The head has little resemblance to the 
bronze from Herculaneum which Wolters (fom. Mith. 1580, pp. 32 ff.) 
recognize! as Seleucus; nevertheless both identifications are claimed os 
correct. The bronze may be by Lysippus or Aristodemus, the marble per- 
haps by Bryaxis. Perhaps the Munich Alexander is by the same artist, and 
possibly it formed part of a group with the Seleucus, representing Seleucus 
saving Alexander from a bull. At any rate, the marble head represents the 
youthful Seleneus, while the bronze represents him ata later period. The 
marble portrait in Naples (.Wusea Eyiziane, Inventory, 1067, Brann and 
Arndt, Griechische und Rimisehe Portraits, $47, 345) is ideutified with the 
help of coins aa Perseus, the last king of Macedon. The bronze statue with 
the lance in the Museo delle Terme (Bronn and Arndt, foc. 458-360) cannot 
be Perseus. Itis probably a Roman, and the hair is arranged in a manner 
peculiar to the period from Augustus to Nero, 

A Marble Replica of the Laocodén. — [n a «mall marble head found at 
Rome four or five years ago, Ludwig Pollak (Adm. Minh. 1898, pp. 147-140; 
pl.) recognizes the only existing marble replica of the Laocodn. It is of a 
fine transparent marble, measuring, with the neck, only 66 mom. in height. 
The technique shows the style of the second half of the second century after 
Christ. Though differing from the original in some details, the work is 
excellent. In the expression of agony in the eyes, it is even superior to the 
original. 

The Gigantomachia. — In Horace’s Ode (I, 19), describing the exploits 
of Dionysus, the sixth stanza, 


Tu, cw porentis reqaet per ardiwum 
Cohors Gigantum scanderel inpia, 
Hhoetum retorsisti leonis 

Unguibus Aorrifidlique meta, 


has been understood to mean that the god fought in the guise of a lion; but 
it is more probable that Aorrififi is © mistake for Aorrililem (i for ¢), and 
that the lien’s attributes belong to Rhoetus. In fact, on the Pergamene 
altar, there 13 a giant with lion's head and paws, which most probably sug- 
gested to Horace his line. The conception is too unnsnnl, both in Hterature 
and in art, to have been chanced upon twice independently. (A. Trexpe- 
LenpurG, April meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, IT, pp. 
127 £; 1 cut.) 

Reliefs at Taranto.—In the Jahreshefie a. Oesterr, Arch. Inst. 1, 1808, 
pp. 17-27 (pl. ii, 12 figs.), P. v. Bienkowski publishes and discusses some 
fragmentary reliefs in the Museo Civico at Taranto, found for the most part 
in 1579 at Taranto. Three frarments have been added since that time. 
Similar fragments at Venice, Aquileia, and Athens are also published. The 
Tarentine fragments are not, as has been supposed (L. Viola, Not. Seavi, 
1881, pl. vill, pp. 383 ff, Fr. Lenormant, Gaz. Arch. 1851, pl. xxx, xxxi, Pp. 
Lid, W. Helbig, Bull. d. Ist. 1881, p. 105), part of a frieze, but are from a 
fine Greek sarcophagus of Roman date. At the corners stood Caryatids, the 
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sides were adorned with mythological scenes, and on the top lay a figure, or 
two figures, carved in the round, The front of the sarcophagus had reliefs 
representing Greeks landing from a ship and fighting with barbarians. 
Battle scenes were represented on the other three sides. The conflict repre 
sented may be the landing of the Greeks in Mysia. Certain resemblances 
exist between the Tarentine reliefs and the Telephus frieze from Pergamon, 
The Tarentine reliefs are not earlier than the first century nc, nor later 
than the time of Hadrian. They show strony influence of the so-called 
second Attic school. 

Terra-cotta Head (ff. Arch. 1897, p. 538).—In FR. Arch. KX XCXTI, 1898, 
p. 197, is @ letter from Paul P(erdrizet) concerning the terracotta head 
which Papier, in the previous number of A. Arch., had connected with Julia 
Titi. The coiffure i# not that of Julia and is found as far back as the terra- 
cottas of Myrina. The head in question is from 4 statuette, not a bust. 


WASES AND PAINTING 


The Bull-catoher of Tiryns.— In the Jadreshefte d. Gesterr. Arch. Inet. 
1505, pp. 13-17 (1 fig.), W. Reichel publishes a new drawing of the famous 
fresco from Tiryns. The head of the bull proves to be better drawn than 
Was supposed to be the case, and the horns rise in «a bold eurve across the 
upper border of the picture. The head of the man is almost ontirely 
destroyed, but enough remains to show that it turned back toward the 
right, Previous descriptions of the painting are corrected in various par- 
tieulars. 

Vases from Menidi.—In the dromos of the Mycenaean tomb at Menidi 
wate found scanty fragments of an inseribed black-figured vase having a 
large bow!l-shaped body, high conical foot, flat rim, two upright handles, and 
aonose. The decoration was an animal-frieve round the middle, with a 
picturefrieze on the shoulder and bands and rays below, and another row 
of birds or animals on the foot, The picture-frieze was in two parts divided 
by the handles; on the back, Heracles overcoming the centaurs; on the frout, 
a chariot preceded by a snake and approached by attendants or worshippers. 
The shape and probable use of the vase, connected with hero-worship, sug- 
gest that the oceupant of the chariot was the deified dead, The colora are 
black varnish, white laid on the ground, and dull red in patches on the black 
and in lines on the white. Teside the remaina of xe(v)ra[vpos on the 
ground of the Heracles-scene, the main inscription is in three badly damaged 
vertical rows of letters under the nose, in the space between the chariot and 
the worshippers. All that can be made out with certainty is the ending, 
-tAc, Of the name of the artist, undoubtedly the Sophilas who painted a 
vase in similar style found on the Acropolis. The Menidi vase is a less 
careful, perhaps earlier piece than the Athenian, but supplements our know!l- 
edge of his style, ¢.g. in the prominence given to the animal-frieze. His 
work is closely allied to the vases from Vurvi and to the “ Tyrrhenian” Attic 
amphorac, but is earlier and more intelligent. Comparison with the 
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Francois yase, on the other hand, shows Sophilus as an older contemporary 
of Clitias, but on a much lower artistic level. Of technical interest is the 
evidence that the incised lines of the middle friere were made before the 
red band below it, and the black rays around the base, of exactly similar 
glaze to that of the figures, were put on later still, te. the entire decoration 
preceded the main firmg. The dulness of the black paint under the red 
points to the same conclusion, (P. Woxnreus, Jb. Arch. J. 1898, I, pp. 1- 
20; 1 pl.; 4 cuts.) 

Proto-Corinthian Vases.—In ff. Arch. XXXII, 1508, pp. 213-254, 

Louis Couove publishes (3 cuts) a proto-Corinthian lecythus in the Louvre 
and takes the opportunity to discuss the relations of proto-Corinthian and 
other vases. This vase belongs to the later or “developed” variety, and 
eighteen other specimens are described. These do not, as is generally as- 
sumed, show a development of the proto-Corinthian style in the direction 
of the Corinthian, but a contamination of the two styles which existed for a 
time side by side. The Corinthian style is not developed from the so-called 
proto+Corinthian (though proto-Corinthian ware was certainly made at 
Corinth), but both used to some extent the same metal vases aa models. 
The proto-Corinthian style is an attempt to retain and revivify the geo- 
metrical style, such as is seen in the Dipylon vases. The Corinthian style 
frankly adopts Oriental motifs. In the later proto-Corinthian vases, euch as 
the one which forma the subject of this article, the influence is seen of the 
veometrical protoCorinthian, the Corinthian, and the Rhodian, the last 
through the medium of Boeotia. The main painting of the vase here pub- 
lished represents at one side two small riders on large horses, and at the 
other, two armed men on foot. Between the two apparently hostile groups 
stands a clumsy draped figure with an immense head. This figure is ex- 
plained as Eris. 
The Argive Exclusion of Attic Pottery.—In (!. A. 1858, pp. 86 f., 
J.C. Hoppin discusses Herodotus V, 58, and the exclusion of Attic pottery 
from Argos and Aegina. The fragments of pottery found in the excava- 
tions at the Argive Heraeum show that Attic ware was not imported from 
about 500 to about 480 nc. 

Inscriptions on Greek Vases. — In Rim. Mirth. 1898, pp. 79-80, L. Pol- 
lak deseribes thirteen vases with artist signatures or names of favorites 
(Lieilingsinsehrifien). lL. Museo Archeologico, Florence: (1) Black-figured 
dish (Sehale). Inaccurately described by Helbig, Bull. d. Ist. 1879, p. 246; 
Klein, fieil. p. 27. On one side Heracles and Athena, on the other Dionysus 
and a satyr. Inside a Gorgoneum, Inseription, HEDASTO4KAVO4. 
(2) Dish. Inside white, outside red. Inseription, VJVANAR[O4. See 
Milani, Mend. Ace. Lincei, 1893, pp. 1007 ff. Polluk adda four to the list 
of twenty-five vases of this technique, mentioned by Pottier, Mon. Piot, I, 
1895, pp. 42 ff. (3) Pyxis by Nicosthenes. On the cover, combats of 
foot and horee. On the pyxis itself, ni assembly ot gods. Inscription, 
VIKOSOEWESEPOIESEW. IL. Perugia: (4) Museum, No. 12. Dish. The 
inside only ia decorated. Youth with strigil. Inseription, JOVAWVVKO4. 
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Bosanquet, J-#.8. 1896, p. 185, No. 7. Inscription, 


Al@ AOS K AAOZOMHAANOM, 


in three lines. (ff) The Boeotian canteen of Phithadas, described by Pollak, 
Aim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 105 ff. In the same collection is a Corinthian acy phius, 
on one side of which ia a youthful horseman preceded by a nude youth, 
before whom are two bearded men and a youth on foot. The bearded met 
are face to face. One hos the inscription, EY PY MAtTOM, the other, 
TPOMA+0M, By the first mentioned youth on foot is the inseription, 
Al... . OM. Museo Artistioo Industriale: (7) Polychrome jecythus 
with white ground. Standing woman holding a basket. Opposite her a 
standing man. Inscription, Alb/AQZKAAOZMEAA NOMO, in three lines. 
Published, pl. iv. (8) This was for sale in Rome some two years age. 
Black figured Aimphora, mentioned by Milani, Mus. Jraf. 111, p. 270; Klein, 
Ciel. p. 19. On the front, Heracles, Hermes, and Cerberus in presence of 
Hades and Persephone. Inscription, TIMO@EO4OKAAOG. This side is 
published from a photograph. On the back, Theseus and the Minotaur. 
IV. Naples. Bourguignon Collection: (9) Fragmentary foot of a rhyton in 
the shape of aquadruped. Inscription, 4OT ... . - « «, apparently 
the signature of Sotades. (10) Nolan amphora. On one side, a youth 
playing the double flute. Inseription, «adds. On the other side, a youth 
and a dog. Inscription, KaA(A)ias «xaos. (11) Nolan amphora, Klein, 
Liett. p. $4, No.2. Eosand Cephalus. Inscription, KAewiag «adds (written 
cats). On the other side, a draped youth with outstretehed right hand. 
(12) For sale in Naples. Fragments (of a Nolan awphora?). The upper 
part of a draped bearded man is extant. Inscription, , .. ONKAVO4, 
perhaps the name was Hippon. V. Vienna. Royal Museum: (15) Cup 
without handles, with o strong foot. Musicians and listeners. Inscriptions, 
KAVOS and VIKOS@ENESKAVO4. The name Nicosthenes is, how- 
aver, without doubt a signature, 

The Date of the Codrus Cup in Bologna.— That the myth con- 
necting Medea with the royal house of Athens did not begin with Euripides, 
can be proved by this cop, which is decidedly enrlier than the play of 
Aegens. The group to which it belongs, while more advanced than the 
genuing severe style, has only characteristics that do occur, at least in 
isolated cases, in the time of the great masters of vase-painting, such as the 
placing of the figures of the inside picture on a segment, the profile view of 
the eye, the short hair of the men. The simple arrangement of figures side 
by side, as on the outside of this cup, the deep overfolds of the women’s 
garments, ete., belong to an older period than the Parthenon; and on epi- 
graphic grounds as well, it is early. It should be dated about 470-460 mc. 
The reproduction by Braun shows thé lines less severe than they really 
are, but gives the inscription accurately in all important details, 

The same reasoning sets au early date for the closely allied Erichthonins 
cup at Berlin (No. 2537), among others, and hence for the connection of 
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Hephaestus with the birth of Erichthonius. (B. Gnarr, Jh. Arch. f. 1808, 
I, pp. 65-73; 1 pl.; 3 cuts.) 

‘Extvqrpov from Hretria. — Terracotta utensils of nearly semi-cylin- 
drical shape, closed at one end, were formerly explained in various Ways, 
but Robert has shown (Ex. “Apy: 1S02, p. 247, ff.) that they are eruqt pa, 
oF dvot, used by women asa covering for the knee upon which they rubbed 
their thread in spinning. An object of this kind is published and dia 
cussed by P. Hartwig, "Ed. “Apy. L887, pp. 129-142, pls. 0 10, Tt belongs to 
the period 440-450, The closed end 1s adorned with a bust of Aphrodite, 
which shows traces of colors and gilding. Three bands of Painting adorn 
the semi-cylindrieal part of the utensil, besides a band of palmottes running 
round the open end. One, at the closed end, represents the strugele of 
Peleus and Thetis in the presence of Nereus and several Norejda. Along 
one side of the érinyrpor is a toilet scene, the persons in which pre Aphro- 
dite, Eros, Harmonia, Peitho, Cora, Hebe, Himerus. Along the other side 
18 apparently the preparation of a bride for her marriage, ‘The nomes of 
the young women represented are mythological ( Aleestis, Hippolyta, Aste 
rope, Erano or Theano, Charis, Theo), but the scene is probably not mytho- 
logical. One figure is busy with a slender Aovrpoddpos from which some 
twigs project. Another leans over two round vases with high feet or bases, 
She seems to be arranging twigs or stieks in them. These Vases are prob- 
ably supposed to be terracotta copies of canldrons standing upon tripods, 
Perhaps such vases were originally used to heat the water for the bridal 
bath. Terra-cotta érirptpa like this one were probably not for use, being 
too fragile, but were made to be Biven as wedding presents, or to be pot in 
the graves of young wives, The éxivytpa for use were probably of stronger 
material, The painting of this Specimen is very graceful. Some few 
details are raised, and show traces of gilding. 

The Ceremonies at Eleusis,— Ip ‘Ed. "Apy. 1897, pp. 163-174, H. y, 
Fritze discusses the painting of a terra-cotia plaque from Eleuais (ef. Athen, 
Afitth, 1895, p. #21). The punting represents men and women, the latter 
with vaselike objects on their hears. These are fastened on with cords or 
ribbons. The persons represented bear branches with leaves and torches, 
That the objects on the heads of the women are censers js shown by com- 
parison with censers found at Eleusis. The use of incense at Eleusis is 
Proved by numerous eensers found there, as well as by words referring to 
incense in inseriptions and in the Homeric hymn to Demeter. A painting 
Ina tomb at Clusium (Afon. od. Ist. V, pl. xvi, iv) represents a woman with 
what appears to be a censer on her head before a seated person, probably a 
goddess. A similar custom appears to have existed at Eleusia, and may be 
réferred to by Pollux IV. 14, to yap Ktprodapor Goynua off" Ze Acca 
eryupiias hépovres- Kepwa O€ Tatra éxuAeira, "The Mee cannot well be the 
cansers represented in the Eleusinijan painting, but the censers might be 
called dryapides. A dance performed by women with censers on their henda 
seems then to have been x part of the ceremonies at Eleusia. Eight cuts 
iecompany this article. 
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Orphic Elements in Vase-Paintings of Southern Italy.—In Fam. 
Mitth. 1898, pp. 87-107, W. Amelung discusses the Orphic. element in the 
vase-painting of southern Ttaly. In pictures representing the rapa of 
Perseplione, especially on the crater from Ruvo in the Naples Museum 
(Heydemaun, Vasensammi. 3250), he finds details drawn from the Orphie 
poetry, though the whole conception t# not consistently derived from that 
source. The amphorae of southern Italy, made af a time when the worship 
of Orpheus was widespread in that region, show the god in the lower world 
recommending to the powers the souls of those devoted to his worship. ‘The 
middition of Eurydice is a later development. 

Boreas and Oreithyia.—On an Attic fourth-century bell-crater in the 
Ashmolean Museum is a quite unusual representation of the rape of 
Oreithyia, Boreas, who has his horse standing behind him, is without 
wings, but with suggestion of bis northern or barbaric origin in his Phrygian 
cap, high boots, and sealesleeyed tunic. Oreithyia, half on the ground, 
raises her arms, as she is seized, to a majestic female figure seated on a 
rock. An Eros in the background, and a standing woman, wearing veil and 
diadem, attend this last figure, and we might take her for Aphrodite, with 
Eros and Peitho, but for the inappropriate appeal to her from a suitor, She 
is too impassive to be one of Oreithyin's family. Her rock seat suggests 
that she may represent Gaia, the mother of Erichthonius-Erechtheus, com- 
Plucent in her knowledge of the future blessings that this union is to bring 
to the Athenian people. (P. Gannwen, /.H.S. 1808, I, pp. 136-140; 1 pL) 

The Lliupersis on a Bow! in Berlin. — Many questions as to the repre- 
sentation of the Tiupersis on an earthen bowl in Athens (Robert, Fijtieth 
#erlin Winekelmannsprogram) are solved by another exactly similar but 
much better preserved bowl, recently acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium 
(V.-/, 3871.) The long inscription states that the scenes are taken from 
the Little Diad of Lesehes, and represent (1) Priam taking refuge at the 
altar of Zeus Herceius; and (2) Priam murdered by Neoptolemns, after 
being dragged from the altar to the door of his house. No third character 
is introduced, except Hecabe, at the murder scene, and Priam wears no 
armor, Another bow! at Berlin (F.-/. 3101, 1), a0 like the former as to 
belong evidently to the same set, shows two pairs of combatants and a body 
being carried off by » comrade. The absence of names over the persons on 
this vase is explained by the inscription, which tells that these seones, also 
taken from the Litthe Diad, represent the allies “in Ilium" engaging the 
Achoeans. (F. Winter, Jb. Arch. J, 1898, 0, pp. 80-85; 1 pl: 1 ent.) 


Epigraphic Report from Greece.— In the Jahreshefe d. Oesterr, Arch. 
inat, I, 1898, BeiWatt, pp. 41-50, is a reprint (from the Anziger d. piilos.- 
hist. Cl. d. &, Akad. od. Wiss. in Wien, 1897, No. xxvi) of A. Wilhelm’'s 
report on epigraphy in Greece, especially on his own activity since 1894. 
The constant increase in the number of Attic inseriptions is emphasized, 
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and the need of a new edition of the first rolume of the C./.4. and its 
supplements is mentioned, Many individual inscriptions are briefly referred 
to, aud the highly interesting Chaleidian inscription relating to the games 
and the victors in them CE. "Apy. 1897, pp. 105 #.: see below, p. 133) is 
given in full, 

The Date of the Temple of Athena Mike.—In"E®. Apy. 1807, pp. 173- 
1M4, pl. 11, P. Kavvadias publishes and discusses the inscription mentioned 
Am. J. Arch, 1597, p- 450, found in the excavations on the northern slope 
of the Acropolis. It is on the two sides of oné stele, broken at top and 
bottom, so that beginning and end of each part of the inscription is want- 
ing. The original inscription (A) was on the front of the stele, the other 
part (B) on the back. This part js really another inscription, later than the 
Sa aneription A provides for the appointment of » priestoss of Athens 
Nike, the addition of a fate to the SATCCUATY, the Loni ldingr of ft temple ‘re 
&stone altar, and the election of a board of three to make specifications. 
This inseription also specifies what the priestess shall receive: and Inseripe 
Hon B provides for her payment by the kolakretai. The first part of line 2 
in Ais supplied from B. The other parts supplied by Kavvadias are derived 


ore dys dorov d. 7) eys “Agena Haza[pr-] 

ov xorecTégjat eat ro Huepay Gupoca- 
5 ¢ woflari dy KadAcpares XTvyypade- 

et drowrtora be tos moleras és T- 

€s Acovridos spvravejirg Gupey de T- 

iv Hitpeny revrésoyra Gpuymag Kai 

Ta owKeAe Kal Th Qipuara dhépey ray be 

dy KaMunpdres yovyypddoes xa Bo 

wow Addivop. 

Heoriiog elre rpés didpag Hedécb- 

[mje ty Bodes Towrog de era] KoAAucpe- 
1D [rols youypypddourras er[ideryerm re- 

t Bodli: maflor droulirdoow dy aire 

ts GoyoP]ey rie [St wpwraves dy roy Ge yt 

ov €yvereyney?. 


"Edoyoey rai Poder wai rie BE. 
fot Atyety éxpurdveve Nene 
Acides €ypapypdreve "A -ywode- 


1 Letters not Clearly legible on the stone are Printed in lightor Eype than the reat. 
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pos dreorare Kolding efre r- 

5 € Hiepeae reg “Afevias rig Ni 
wes 22 rerrixorra Spans ra] 
$ yeypapudias ev rye ory[ Am] 
drokdorm tog xulaxp! eras) 

[ot] ay Kwhaxperion va [Horecd- 
10) ew?)vos pyvos, rye lep]ent tHe “A-] 
Oma liog vic Nien[s. «- 


The inscription is written oroundor, each line consisting of twenty-nine 
letters. The forms of the letters, notably the sigma with three strokes =, 
the absence of y and w, suffice to date A before 4 n.c, The letters are, 
however, those of the later Attic alphabet, and cannot be earlier than 460 n.c, 
The inseription was, then, cut in the time when Pericles was in power. 
From the inseription it is evident that a sanctuary of Athena Nike already 
existed, but that the stone temple was to be built. ‘The transference of 
the treasury of the confederacy of Delos to Athens took place in 454 n.c. 
Apparently one of the first uses to which the Athenians put their newly 
acquired wealth was the erection of the temple of Athena Nike. The 
architect, Callicrates, here mentioned was, with Ietinus, architect of the 
Parthenon (Plutarch, Pericles, 13). The building of the Parthenon was 
begun in 447 n.c. and lasted about ten years. In all probability the temple 
of Athena Nike, being much smaller, was built in a shorter time. It was 
therefore probably finished some years before the Parthenon. ‘The text of 
the imseription is published with a letter from Kavvadins and remarks by 
S. Reinach in C.A. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 48-502. 

At the April meeting of the Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., F. Hiller v. Giirtringen 
in commenting upon this inseription, expressed his belief that it proved the 
correctness of DMirpfeld’s opinion that the temple of Nike was older tlian 
the Propylaea. (Arch. Anz. 1808, IL, p. 124.) 

Inscriptions from Athens.—E. Ziebarth, in Athen. Mitth. MXTIT, 1505, 
pp. 24-37, publishes and disousses (1) a fragment of an inscription found 

at the northwest side of the Areopagus containing » sacrificial calendur. 
Tha word Acoroyraper, used of on animal that has lost its milk tooth, 
appears for the first time on an epigraphical monwnent. (2) A document 
of the first quarter of the first century .c., showing that at this late period 
the same person might become archon a second time. The mention of a 
mous duduboAys recalls the fact that at the festival of the Pyanopsia, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Ther, 22, a wails dudutoAgs carried the dperary. (3) An 
Interesting fragment of a psephism, from the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, Which confers civil rights upon the heroes of Phyle, who had restored 
the demoeracy, and alao upon those who had fought at Munichia. The 
occupations of the persons in question are snbjoined to their names. The 
document forms « valuable commentary on Aeschines, UT, 187, 188. 

Change of Name in Attic Imperial Inscriptions. — In the Jwhreshefte 
d. Oeaterr, Arch. Inat. T, 1805, pp. 27-30, E. Hula publishes three dedicatory 
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inseriptions from Athens, in which the dedication has been changed from 
one emperor to another. In one case the addition of “Agpusod xrirrow 
makes an inscription composed for Augustus apply to Hadrian. The 
second inscription was transferred from Augustus to Tiberius and o dedi- 
cation to Hadrian was inscribed on the back of the same stone. The 
third inseription belonged originally to a statue of Augustus, was changed 
to refer to Nero, and again to refer to Vespasian, while a dedication to 
Titus shows that the same stone was used for four fmperors. ‘The inserip- 
tions C./.4. TT, 434 and 619 are probably cases of dedications transferred 
from Agustus to Hadrinn. 

Inscription from Thrace.— Paul Perdrizet, in BCH. SAI, pp. 54— 
536, describes a large atele representing a hunting seene with a servant 
on foot attending his master (an unusual motif), and a funeral banquet, 
Underneath is an inseription commemorative of Valens, the son of Den- 
toupes. From it we learn that an drtorparyos was an assistant strates us 
of amicus, and dopalcyos, the collector of the Luperial taxes in the same plaice, 

The Locrian Insoription C.1.G.S. TI, 1, No. 334.—In Berl. Pail, We. 
July 2, 1808, W. Bannier disousses several parts of this Inscription. In 
line 1 he reads dw févov (not dras féver), explaining that the epoecus is 
to have the right to take purt in religious exercises in the places allotted to 
ééva. In line 7 he reads: al Scikyr’ dvywpely xarakeGrwy rh dv Th irri, 
waite WMorary SeAdeay (xotoAcirorra) éfefuer, ‘The letters mepKogaptny xa] 
pucayeor, he reads: wep’ xoopiay cui wvoaxéur. In the sixth section he 
reads: ote’... cori, af x’ amobary (se. & tmipotixos) tiny XOnuaroy «parecp (se. 
Tous adeAcheows) roy émipacoy (sc. ain dockcheuw tig drobivy ) rin MOTE LePOR 
eparey. These readings are explained, and remarks on repetition in the 
inscription are added, 

Dedicatory Inscriptions from Delphi.— The bases of four tripods 
dedicated by the sons of Deinomenes, the Sicilian tyrant, have been dis- 
covered, One of the inscriptions is intact - 


Tédov & Actvopévens 

avcHece Tord ove 

Svpuxdirins 
Tov rpiroda ei rey wieey eoyarare 
Biov Aoopo vids Middmies. 


This refers to the offering madé by Gelo after the battle of Himera. 
Another inscription, which is referred to Hiern, is incomplete, but mar 
possibly point to the gift of that prince which is celebrated in the third 
ole of Bacchylides. The fact that four tripods were ant up by the members 
of the Sicilian house proves the authenticity of the epicram of Simonides 
(No. 141), in which we muat read, with the scholinst, rots Tpirodas epevas, 
Tnstewd of rar tpcrod avOguern. (ACU. XX, Pp. 585-—500),) 

The Accounts of the Archonship of Damochares at Delphi. —[n 
B.C.H. XXI, pp. 477-1, Emile Bourguet gives the complete text of the 
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inseription (published in XX, p. $37) concerning the accounts of the archon- 
ship of Damochares (345 pc.) at Delphi, The document contains a list 
of thirty-one yoorel, who had charge of the sum of five talents to be 
expended in making good the destruction caused by the Phocian occupa 
tion of Delphi. It appears that contractors were summoned from various 
parts of Greece to make estimates concerning a crater, a basin, a stoa, one 
hundred stelae, and the doors of the peribolus of the sanctuary of Cora. 
The first two objecta refer to the replacement of the famous offerings made 
by Croesus (Hat. [, 51) consisting of a dilver mixing-bow!] containing (0M) 
amphoras aud a wepipparryptoy (the inseription hina weptparr). Up to this 
time it haa generally been believed that the silver crater was removed by 
Sulla in 8 s.c. We now know that the Rotnan general carried off, not the 
venerable relic which was the gift of the Lydian king, but a new bowl con- 
structed in the third quarter of the fourth century, The fuscription con- 
tains various minor matters of interest: the contractors received a dractma 
a day during their stay at Delphi; the first payment made them by the 
yaoro consisted, in one case, of the half of the entire sum less ten per cent, 
the second payment of the balance, and finally, when the work Was coti- 
pleted, of the ten per cent guarantee. In another case one-half the entire 
amount was retained as guarantee, That Cora had a distinct temenos at 
Delphi we learn for the first time from this inseription. The receipts of 
the treasury of Delphi were probably set down at the spring, the dishurse- 
ments at the nutumn, session. 

The Inscription on the Base of the Polyzalos Bronze. — The 
second line of this inseription was read by ‘Th. Homolle a] €f erowvp(ov) 
"ArcAfAan. J. B. Bury, Cl. A. 1895, pp. 142 f., proposes to read aeg 
chuvvaa wok [Ad, and suggests that this whole line may have been : 


ae, Svpaxcroucw y cel chuorvyen oAAM. 


Record of a Lease at Thespiae— An inscription of fifty lines refer- 
ring to the lease of a certain number of va, “ meadows,” on the part of the 
city of Thespine, is published by G. Colin (B.C.H. XXL, pp. 553-568), who 
places the document in the last quarter of the fourth century. The name of 
the lessee, his sureties, and the price are stated. Some new words and forms 
come to light: wereiw, used of the observance or neglect of a contract, 
Sterore’Afeue, perfect of Seéépyouat formed on the analogy of ify Aber. 

Agonistic Inscription from Chalcis.— In “Eq. ‘Apx- 1897, pp. 195-200, 
pl. 12, P. Kavvadias publishes an inscription found in July, 1807, near 
Chalcis. The heading announces that “Demetrius, son of Andromachus, 
offered prizes at the games of the Horacleia, and the following were victors.” 
Then follow thirty-three wreaths within which ore inseribed the victors’ 
names, each with the name of his father and his city. Most of them are 
Chaleidians, but three are Antiochinns and five are Romans. In two cases 
the @vadr is wanting. Two events—the boxing match for beardless 
youths and the boxing mateh for men—appear to have resulted in ties, 
for the twenty-third and thirtieth wreaths contain each two names. Above 
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each wreath is the name of a contest. The contestants ate divided into five 
classes: wuides wipraibes, waides, Ebyfoe, deve, dripes, according to age. 
The contests are the &Acyos, orddioy, SfauAos, ToAy, Fly, TaVKpaTiOn, Ceres, 
rerraflor, orAitys, tind crmys durvAog. 

Notes on Aeginetan Insoriptions. — In the 4 then. JMfitth, XXII, 1898, 
pp. 157-100, M. Friinkel excerpts from Mustoxydis’s treatise *H Atywoa 4 
series of epigruphical additions to his article ‘Epigraphisches aus Aegina’ 
in the AMfiandl, d, Bert. Akad. 1807. 

Votive Offerings in the Sanctuary of Asclepius in Epidaurus.— 
In the Athen, Mitth. XXUM1, 1898, pp. 1-4, Chr. Blinkenberg discusses two 
kinds of votive offerings. (1) Tables forrerco. On the top of stones whieh 
are cut in the form of tables, and usually about 0.50 m. hich, 0.60m. broad, 
and varying in length from 0.78 m. to 1.97 m., we find a series of incised 
lines which served to mark the movements of the wero. On each side of 
the board there are five of these lines: hence the tables are wer werre- 
yeapupe which were used by the frequenters of the sancioary in playing the 
fame of the five lines (wépre yeeppot), The tables are provided with 
inscriptions reeording the numes of the persons dedicating them to the god, 
£.g- ApxemAAos Avoardpos dveféray, On one board, between one of the sets 
of five lines we find the six sions M X H —Q]| whieh represent the value of 
the casts of the dice; the last three standing for 10 drachmas, one drachma, 
and one obol respectively, 

2) A series of cylindrical stones bearing at the top a flat, round bowl; 
the whole made of 4 single piece of limestone, The extant specimens date 
from the fourth century and were intended to serve as washbowls. They 
are inseribed with the names of the dedieators. eg-: Tédow TetiAns dvety- 
earay, the name "Academie beige usually omitted. Tt appear to have been 
usual at Epidaurus in the fourth century for the hieromnamones, at the 
beginning or end of their term of office, to make offerings to the god and in 
the selection of their gifts they chose such objects as might be useful to the 
general public, 

Messenian Import and Export Duties.—In A.A. XXL pp. S74— 
“76, G. Colin commenta on an inscription, discovered at Kyparissia, which 
gives us more precise information with teference to import and export duties 
ata Greek port than any inscription hitherto known. A ecording to this decree 
all tnerchandise was subject to a uniform tax of two per cent (wevryxowry). 

Mosaic Inscription at Melos,— (in 4 fish-mosnic in the Hall of the 
Mystae, which has heen investigated by the British School, occur the words 
pewov yo) CB[«p] which Dr. Sundys explains by reference to Martial I, 45; 
Ari Phidiqcene tereume clarum, | pisces adapicis; adite cert, sertertwaree, 
(4.5. XVITT, p. 72.) 

Inscription from Syracuse. — The inseription on a gravestone from 
Syracuse published by Orsi, Noe, Seavi, November, 1897, p. 500, is thns 
restored ly (), Rossbach, Merl, Phil. i. March 19, 180s - Kad [datos Tud[e] 
Pints Flépidp[orlos yv[wre] iyt[yp]. Line 1, with only three letters, is 

opelass, 


env 
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Greek Inscrip na from Beypt. — In Chl FA, 1596, Pp- 274-382, 





H. K. Hall publishes and discusses three Greek inscriptions from Egypt in 


the British Museum. The first reads: 

rot view Gear Poorardpaw raw | dx MTrokeuaion xii Bepericgs Gx|iiw Etepyerar. 
"Apo Nixypbope Eturypy | “AAcfardpos Suviudor ‘Opoarvers | 0 crvarorraAes Gun 
boxes | Napiudpre ra orparyya éxi | ri Ghypay raw dkebarrew, wai | “Ardacts 
Miopfo\Aou “Erervens | rppeuuiv, nai of ir atror tera ypero orparurat. 

The date is 208-206 nic. The elephant hunt is apparently a regular im- 
stitution, as appears also from the hieroglyphic inscription of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at Fithom (Naville, Tle Store-City of Pithom and the Route of 
the Exodus, Eg. Expl. Fund, 1884, p. 18; pl. x), part of which is republished 
in this article, and the Greek inseription of Lichas (Curtins, Woch.  Alass. 
Phil. 1887, p. 827; Mahaffy, B.C.H. XVII, 1894, 149 and Ptolemies, p, 271, 
and elsewhere). Charimortus is mentioned by Strabo, XVI, 774, and Poly- 
bius, XVII, 45 (Hultsch). Oroanna (or Oroanda) and Etenna are in 
Pisidin, but the exact site of the former is unknown. The second inscrip- 
tion published is a late metrical epitaph of a child named Politta. The 
metre is very faulty. The third inscription is an elegiae dedication to Isis, 
and comes from Coptos. Apparently it belongs to the second century after 
Christ. 

Secunda rudis.— Wolters proposes (Athen. Afirth. XATIT, 1808, p. 154) 
to explain the difficult word gexovrdapovdow in an inscription of Hierapolis 
(C704. 3916) as a gladiater who had obtained the rank of a secunde rutia. 

Epigraphical Notes from Constantinople. — In the Jehreshefie a. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1808, pp. 31-37, E. Kalinka publishes four inscriptions. 
One is a stele now at the Austrian embassy in Buynkdere. It gives a list 
of officers and men of a Coan quadrireme in o fleet commanded by the 
Legate A. Terentius A. f. Varro, assisted by the Nauarchus Eudamus, 
under whom was the Trierarch Cleonious. Above the inscription is a staff 
with a serpent twined about it, the “arms” of Cos found on coins after 
$8 mc. Several legates of the name A. Terentius A. f. Varro are known, 
but which is here meant is not clear. A second inscription is in Latin. 
Two inscriptions are published from copies sent to the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople. One is from Wiran (Wilajet: Angora, hans : Tachurum). 
Tt is from a gravestone erected by Priseus to his father Primus. Tt is dated 
in the year ont, which is 229 a.n. if the beginning of the era employed ts 
the date of the occupation of Galatia by the Romans, 25 uc. The last i8 
a double inseription. Philothea is honored by her grandmother, Aegyptia, 
daughter of Hecatonymus, and by her husband Hecatonytmus, son of Heca- 
tonymus, Philothea’s husband may have been her grandmother's younger 
brother. 
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COINS 


Attic Gold Coinage. — Ulrich Kihler, in on examination of the meagre 
gold coinage of Athens, finds that it belongs to two series, separated by an 
interval of a halftentury. (A) Stater, 4 stater, Aecta, and 4 tecta of archaic 
style with head of Athena r. and owl with AGE, assignable to the end of 
the fifth century. (B) Stufer, } stuter, hecta, aud 4 Aecta of similar types, but 
more artistic; and § heeta with gorgon-head for obverse type, dating between 
9-35 and 205, All these gold pieces seem to have been eoined from the 
gold dedications on the Acropolis to meet special needs, Finally we have 
alan, two centuries later, sfaters with the inscription: AGE, BASIAE. 
MIGRAAATHS APIZTION, from metal apparently brought to Athens 
from her Asiatic allies ca. 86 u.c. (2. Mum. 1898, p. 5.) 

Attic Teaseras. —In the new Journal [nternationale df Archeolagie Numis 
matique (1, p. o7), M. Svoronos, repi rap "Evettypioy rip ‘Apyoiow, discusses 
the bronze tesserae (obverse head of Athena or of a lion, or letter: reverse 
letter), of which he catalogues 144 varieties, assigning them to the fourth 
and third centuries Ric. Former writers have given them to various cities 
of the Peloponnesus, Crete, Boeotia, Attica, and Asia Minor accordin g to the 
letter which they bear. Svoronos notes that all the specimens cited as of 
Enown provenance were found in Attica, and especially in Athens, They 
were certainly not coins, and were probably connected with the theatre, A 
long discussion of the seating-arrangements, ete, of the theatre in Athens 
closes the article, 

Nabis, King of Sparta,— Paul Perdrizet (Num. Chron. 1898, p.1), ‘Sur 
un Tétradrachme de Nabis," brings into relation with each other two tetrna- 
drachms of Nabis, king of Sparta; one published by Lambros (B.CLA. 
AV, p. #15), with NABIOS, the other by Wroth (Yum. Chron. 1897, p. 
107), with BAIAEOS | NABIOS. Nabis was no soldier of fortune, but a 
noble Spartan, probably of Heraelid stock, and actually king of the country, 
With the form BAJAEOQ?, Perdrizet compares a tile in the museum at 
Sparta, inscribed BAAEOS | NABIOS, and concludes that both the tile 
and the coin illustrate the Spartan aspiration of © in the eatly second cen- 
tury #.c., both being in fact not abbreviations, but attem pts at the sound of 
Bahireos. 

The “Prize of Achelous.”—JIn the FR. Num, 1898, p- 71, K. F. Kinch 
cites the well-known didrachm of Metapoutum with ‘Ayelgion defitov, and 
argues that the legends are two, (1) ‘AyeAgion, referring to the firure of the 
god, and (2) defAov, referring to the prize phiule whieh he holds in his hand ; 
that therefore there is no question involved of coins struck in payment of 
prizes in the local games, : 

A He-attribution.—In a personal letter to Signor G. M. Columba, the 
keeper of coins in the British Museum writes that the unique coin of Metita 
(Malta) cited by Head (Hist. Num. p. 743) is actually a common coin af 
Lilybaeum, and should therefore be struck from the list. (At. ftal. Num. 
1595, p. 14.) 
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IATON on Coins of Himera.— From an investigation of the nine coins 
on which the legend [ATOWN has been read and explained as genitive plural 
of lards “ healed,” Mr. George Macdonald argues that the puzzling legend 
is wrongly read, where in fact the letters in most cases are 4} TOS = owryp. 
(Num. Chr. 1808, p. 185.) 

Alexandrian Coinage of Aradus.—In ©¢..f. Acad. fuse. 1598, pp. 
207 f., is a brief summary of 4 communication by J. Rouvier on the Alex- 
andrian coinage of Aradus in the second and third centuries nc. The eight 
series of coins struck at Aradus after Alexander the Great are studied, and 
the conclusion is reached that all are dated by the era of Aradus, beginning 
in 259 n.c. E. Babelon, who reported the communication to the Academy, 
considers Rouvier's theory worthy of consideration though not fully ea- 
tablished. 





Moulds and Swords from Mycenae. — In ‘Ed. “Apy. 1597, pp. 07-128 
(pls. 7 and 8; 2 cuts) Chr. Tsountas writes of some moulds and swords 
found at Mycenae. Two moulds are published and are discussed in conmer- 
tion with others previously known. They were apparently used for casting 
ornaments of glass (“ Egyptian faience ")as well os for pressing out gold 
ornaments. This is shown by the provision made for making holes in the 
material run in the mould, for the holes in gold ornaments found at Mycenae 
were made with uo tool after the ornaments were otherwise finished. Tuts 
contradicts Helbig’s theory that all glass objects at Mycenae were imported. 
The moulds themselves appear also to have been made at Mycenne, for one 
of those published by Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 162, has evidently bean 
altered, which implies that it was, or could have been, made at Mycenae. 
After the Mycenaean epoch glass ornaments went out of fashion, and the 
manufacture of glass was almost or quite given up in Greece, The swords 
and fragments of swords published are from chamber-tombs or strata 
belonging to the later Mycenaean times. They are divided into various 
categories by their forms. The technique of these swords is evidently 
derived from that of the earlier Mycenaean swords, and shows that the 
technique of combining gold with bronze was practised at Mycenae, these 
later swords not being imported. The earlier ones were, then, probably 
also of local manufacture. ‘Neither the glass nor the gold-work of the 
Mycenaean epoch appears, then, to be imported, and as the engraved stones 
are also native work, the three most striking ond characteristic classes of 
objects found in Mycenaean tombs are genuine products of Mycenaean art. 

The Excavations at Delphi.— The work of excavating being practi- 
eally at an end, the publication of results has begun, but is still of a pro- 
yisional character. The building whose frieve and many of whose other 
sculptures have been recovered, originally called the Temple of Apollo, and 
later, on the evidence of Pausanias, the Treasury of the Siphnians, is now 
assigned to the Cnidians, chiefly on epigraphicevidence not of an absolutely 
convincing character. The forms of o in the dedication occur in the Melian 
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as well as the Cnidian alphabet, and Siphnos is near to Melos: the honorary 
decrees mention Boeotians and men of other states, as well as Cuidians: 
the Argive Inmbda is by no means a certain teading; and the subjects 
of the sculptures are wot definitely settled. The date anigned to the build- 
ing, HOG mic, is correct; the conclusion drawn from the mixture of 
styles, that an Argive artist was working under Asiatic or Ioulan influence 
aud direction, may stand. The question, where is the Siphnian treasury, if 
this is the Cnidinn, needs expert architectural judgment. 

The inscription adjoining the Treasury of the Athenians, ‘AGqwatae re 
"AralAue dr Mydew dxpofinu 7s Mapabiav Hens, Was on eleven blocks, 
“ight of which have been recovered, forming o Jong base on the eilge of the 
ferrace, which followed the south wall of the building and bent back at an 
obtuse angle at both ends, The last two blocks were at some time removed 
to allow a widening of the Sacred Way, and a decree of the archonship of 
Archidamus, 20-240 n,c., was engraved on the exposed end of the vinth 
block, The mixture of archaic and later forma in the inscription, the fact 
that it stands in rasure, and the disproportion between the small letters, 
Hem, to 6.50om. high, and the spaces between them, 20 em., indicates that 
we have not the original, but a copy. The holes on the top were for fixing 
anathemeta, doubtless the dxpofina of the inscription; and the dedication 
belongs to them, not to the building, as Homolle, following Pausanias, 
believes. Indeed, as the state's tenth of the booty was used to erect the 
group of Miltiades and the Aittie tribe-heroes, there would have been no 
funds available for another memorial. The date of the treasury must they 
be fixed on other grounds, , 

Discussion of the famons wall-paintings of Polygnotus, in the Lesche af 
the Cnidians, is now possible, since the building has been identified, high 
up in the northeast corner of the enclosure. An oblong hall, 19m, wide 
and 9.53 m. deep, it filled the apace between the north peribolus wall nod tw 
projecting buttresses. Henoe it could be approached only on the south, 
where a road fills the rest of the terrace, There was but one door, and the 
roof, supported by four columns at each end, probably had a large opening 
in the middle, as windows in the south wall would have interfered with the 
paintings. ‘The two scenes, Nium and the Nekyia, beginning immediately 
to the right and left of the entrance, filled the rest of the four walls, and the 
Dium, to which the epigram by Simonides referred, may have oocn pled 
the larger part of the space. In Plutarch's dialogue de defeety cereal crn, 
the seene of which is laid in this lesche of the Cridians, the participants are 
seated where they can watch the athletes, Considering the sie of the hall, 
the middle of it, under the roof-opening, may have been strewn with sane 
and used as an exercise-ground. (Pomrow, January meeting of Berl, Arch, 
Gesellsch., Areh. Anz. 1898, T, pp. S047.) 

The Double City of Megalopolis. — Tha great size of Megulopolis in 
proportion to its population, — it was nearly three times as large as Mantines 
with a population but little larger, — and its position on two sides of a river, 
50 Undesirable for StTHLegic Purposes, suguest the likelihood that ally the 
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northern half was for the use of the Megalopolitans, while the southern half, 
with its own definite boundaries and defences, was the property of the Arca- 
dian League, and contained only federal buildings. ‘The huge theatre and 
the great council-hall adjoining it were for all the Arcadians, and for the 
defence of this capital the permanent guard of the Epariti was maintained. 
After the dissolution of the League, however, the buildings were left for the 
Megalopolitans, and the theatre inseriptions of the third and second centu- 
ries are the names of their tribes and magistrates. (J. B. Bury, J.H.5, 
1505, I, pp. 15-22.) 

Death and the Horse, — The idea that the ancients especially associated 
the horse with death is due to a misunderstanding of the Homeric epithet 
of Hades, xAvrorwhos, “famous for horses.” In reality, Homer did not nse 
woke; of the horse, but only aa a foal, and his componnds of -rwAns come 
from wwAdqua, “to range,” “haunt”; while «Avros, whose proper meaning 
is “ powerful,” “great,”“ of good craftsmanship,” ia im some mstances an 
evident mistake for «Acros, “crouched,” “lying.” So it is used of men 
and animals at night and of the dead, and Hades really was called “the one 
who moves among the fallen.” The misunderstanding is, however. as olil os 
Pindar and the Homeric Hymns. (A. W. Vennact, JS. 1595, L, pp. 1-14.) 

Garland and Taenia for Victors.—In the Jahreshejie d. Cesterr. Arch. 
dnt. 1, 1398, pp. 42-48 (5 figs), J. Jitthner discusses the use of the garland 
and the taenia as rewards of victories at the games. In early times the 
tacnia appears to have been the sign of victory. After the wreath was 
introduced, the taenia or ribbon became less important, but was used to tie 
the wreath firmly upon the bead. Then when the wreath was withered, 
the victor might still wear the ribbon. The use of ribbons as prizes appears 
to have been given up by the middle of the fourth century u.c., but the 
public still continued to honor the victor by throwing him flowers, branches, 
and bright ribbons. .Jiithner’s arguments are drawn in part from ancient 
Writers, in part from vase-paintings. 

Greek Bits,— At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. June 24, 107, General 
Pothier discussed a bit from Corinth, now in the Louvre. A reproduction 
of the bit has been made and used in the mouth of a horse, In spite of its 
cruel appearance, the bit seemed to be by no means an instrument of 
torture, so that the opinion expressed by Pernice in a recent MWinetelmanuns- 
program (Berlin, 1890), that the bits of the Greeks were exceptionally cruel, 
must be modified. (2. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 285-250; cut.) A similar 
bit from Thespiae is published in a cut, ibid. p. 200. 

The Cabiri and Melicertes.—In A. Arch. AAAI, 1595, pp. ofl, 
Salomon Reinach contends that the Phoenician names of these deities do 
not prove their Phoenician origin. The Phoenicians found anonymous 
deities, called simply “Great Gods,” and called them in their own language 
Kabhirim, which means “great gods.” This the Greeks took for a proper 
name, hence they called the gods KaBepa. Similarly Melicertes arose from 
Melgart, which means * god of the city.” Melicertes is not therefore reaily 
identical with the Melqaurt of Tyre, whom the Greeks identified with Heracles. 
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ITALY 


Statue of a Flamen.— In the . (om. Kome, 1897, pp. 801-08, E, 
Wuescher-Becchi publishes (two figs.) and discusses the statue in the palnge 
formerly Sacripante, now the school of the Suore della Divina Provvidenza. 
The statue is now transformed into a St. Joseph, but comparison with the 
reliets of the Ara Pacis Awgustae in Florence, especially Monumenti a, fet. 
AAT, pl. xxxiv, v, 4 (reproduced in a cut), shows that a lamen was origi nally 
represented. Which famen it is cannot be determined. 

Pallas of the Piatza Sciarra,—In the Ff. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 231- 
ain), pls. xy, xvi, 1 fig L. Mariani publishes nnd discusses + athlne af 
Pentelic marble found in the Piasea Sciarra, The head, arms, and feet are 
wanting. The type is that of the Pallas of Velletri in the Louvre, but the 
Roman statue is of better workmanship, ‘The original belongs to the school 
of Phidias, possibly to Cresilas. The Roman statie may perhaps have been 
the temple-statue of the temple of Minerva Campensis or Chalcidien. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Typical Villanova Ossuary and Lucano-Apulian Amphorae, — 
Gr. Patron in &. Paletn. Ji, 1508, pp. 65-74 (7 cuts), compares the Licana- 
Apulian amphorae, especially those in the Museum of Tarentum, with the 
Villanova ossnary. Any resemblance is Purely casual. A connection rinky 
be established, not with the Villanova civilization, but with that of the 
Veneto-lllyrian district, the influence working, however, from south to 
north, and not down the Adriatic, as is often asserted. The form and teeh- 
nique of the Apulian vases are quite different from those of the Villanova 
pottery. In fact, only one vase with the characteristics of Villanova work 
has been found in Southern Italy. Thot is probably from Cumne. The 
curious addition of the rings: or dises on the handles of Apulion amnphorae 
is derived originally from the bosses on Greek bronze vases, The im- 
meéediate origin of these amphorae Patroni finds in the neighborhood af 
Salerno, where, in the Valle di Diano, many specimens have been found of 
A peculiar style, probably produced at Prestum, The vases are now in the 
town of Sala Consilina. They have handles raised above the mouth, the 
highest point formed bya sharp curve. One even has the dises at the top 
of the handles, ‘The writer concludes that the art created here was carried 
across Lucania into Apulia and Alessapia. 

The Preclassical Chronology of Central Ttaly.— Giorgio Karn (4. 
Poateta, Jt, 1a08, PP: 191-161) denies the thronology of Montelius, and seeks 
to estublish one totally different, basing his arguments chiefly ou the con- 
tents of tombs, and especially on the vases, Montelius made of the archaic 
Etruscan civilization pine Periods of about one hundred yeirs each, from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to the end of the sixth, His aru 
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ments for the lower limit are first attacked; it is shown that the Franeois 
vase belongs to the sixth century rather than the seventh, and that the 
later black-figured vases may well be contemporary with the earlier red- 
figured vases. It must be remembered, moreover, that in many eases a long 
time elapsed before the Attie vase was sent from Sicily to Etruria, and was 
finally deposited in o tomb, The writer thinks, therefore, that the 
Etruscan civilization continued into the fifth cewtury, 

The large Corinthian vases, with human figures and mythological scenes, 
Montelius assigns to the seventh century, the pre-Corinthian figured vases 
to the eighth, the pre-Corinthinn archaic vases to the ninth, aud the Italo 
geometric vases to the tenth and eleventh. From these facts, however, no 
periods can be established, for recent research shows that figured vases were 
contemporary with geometric, and that the late pre-Corinthinn was being 
developed simultaneously with the early Corinthian. Moreover, the later 
Italo-geometric vases show an Eastern influence that did uot come to Italy 
before the seventh century. The terminus post quem of Montelins, based 
chiefly on Mycensean vases found in Sicily, is also untenable. Not only is 
the third period of Mycenaean art to which these vases belong, of uncertain 
date, but even if its date were known, no proof could be offered that the 
types did not survive for centuries. Thos the whole chronology of Montelins 
is overthrown. 

The writer next attacks the theory that the three contemporary tombs — 
Bernadini at Praeneste, Regulini-Galassi at Cervetri, del Duce at Vetulonia 
are of the ninth century. The scarcity of terracottas is no proof of 
antiquity, for their place is taken by bronzes. The silver seyphus of the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb is Italo-geometric, of a style that survived beyond the 
middle of the seventh century, The large gold fibula from Caere is not 
proved to be like those from the early well-tombs; the ones compared are 
of uncertain origin. The silver cups from Caere and Praeneste are identical 
with those from Greece and other parts of Italy, assigned to the seventh 
century. ‘The vase inseriptions cannot go back of the second half of the 
eighth century, as the Etruseans got their alphabet from Cumae, which was 
not founded until that time. Furthermore, a gold fibula with a Latin 
inscription was found in the Bernadini tomb. 

Karo assigns these tombs and the circular tombs of Vetulonia to the second 
half of the seventh century. The gold work of the Regulini-Galassi and 
Bernadini tombs shows a technique that must have been local and of short 
duration, That of Rodi, of the same type but more archaic, dates from the 
bevinning of the seventh century. The ivory pieces show the same technique. 
The silver vases of the towha def Duce have the style of the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries, Not earlier than that is the Oriental element in the 
bronzes of the Regulini-Galassi, the Bernadini, and the Vetulonia tombe. 
‘The searabs and small idols are based on Egyptian models of the eight and 
seventh centuries. Another proof that the tombs are of the late seventh 
century isthe presence of pre-Corinthian vases of the less archaic type. And 
still another argument is based upon the two principal types of bucchero 
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vases; the /ucchero sottile is contemporary with pre-Corinthian and Co- 
Tinthian vases, and earlier than black-figured vases, though their extremes 
meet: the tucchero modellato belongs to the period of black-tigured vases 
and continues till the period of red-figured vases. 

The article concludes with the following chronological arrangement in 
four periods: (1) Ninth and eighth centuries; previous to Greek importa- 
tion; well tombs. (2) Eighth and seventh centuries; importation of 
feometric vases and bronzes; trench tombs. (3) Second half of seventh 
century to beginning of sixth; first great Greek iioportation, with Oriental 
Influence; metal work in relief, ivory, porcelain, pre-Corinthian and Co- 
rinthian vases, duechero softile; corridor, trench, and circular tombs; period 
of the richest tombs. (4) Sixth and fifth centuries; second great Greek 
Importation, corresponding to the development of black-figured vases; due- 
chero moveliafo; chamber tombs. 

Painted Vases from the Necropolis of Canosa.—In Nol. Seni, 
1808, pep. 195-218, ML Mayer deseribes and diseussea vases from Canosa. 
Seventecn cuts illustrate the article, ‘The vases are for the most part 
adorned with stripes and geometrical figures, a few having rode representa- 
tions of men and animals. They were found for the most part in chamber 
tombs, though tombe a fossa also occur at Canosa, Although these vases 
seem to be free from the influence of Greek art, the objects found with tham 
show that they are not earlier than the third century nc. (CE. Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1898, p. 249.) 

The Wall-paintings of the Columbarium of the Villa Pamphili, — 
The greater part of the hundred and twenty-six pictures preserved are land: 
scapes, animal and fruit pieces, and street proups, with some mythological 
scenes copied from well-known works of sculpture, such as the Pergamene 
Prometheus, the Farnese bull.ete. They have been quite wrongly interpreted 
as theatrical and Bacehic scenes. In the mythological series, which forme a 
continuous picture not divided by lines, a balancing of thought may be 
traced, Endymion amd the Niobides are sepulehral subjects; with the 
punishment of Niobe is paired that of Dirce, as also aot Pompeii, and lesa 
directly the freeing of Prometheus by Heracles: this leads to another Her 
aches scene, the combat with the Centaurs, and between the two, a5 caricature 
of the hero's prowess, is the battle of the pygmies and cranes. Pygmy 
parodies on the human scenes occur elsewhere among the pictures. In ove 
picture, a child lying on a table is about to be out in two by aman, while 
awoman kneels in entreaty,—a seene occurring also at Pompeii, in omri- 
cature, and rightly connected with the Judgment of Solomon. Tt has been 
pointed out that this subject was introduced into Ttaly from Alexandria, and 
while a Biblical source is not excluded, the tale occurs Among other nations, 
and may have beeuw told of the wise Egyptian king, Boechoris, The more 
refined Indian (Buddhist) form, in which the women prilled the ehild in 
opposite directions, by its arms and legs, and when it began to cry out the 
real mother let it yo, is perhaps the original of all, A variant of the story 
ig one of a series of judgment scenes representing popular tales on the walls 
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of a Roman house near the Villa Fornesina. (Sawren, February meeting 
of the Berl. Arch. Gesellech,, Arch. Ans. 1905, I, pp. 47-50.) 

The Mosaic of Torre Annunziata.— The mosaic of the philosophers, 
from ‘Torre Aununziata, has been interpreted by some as representing the 
seven philosophers, Zeno, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Plato, Socrates, 
Theophrastus; but such a grouping of living persons from different times ts 
foreign to ancient custom, and the apparent symbols of porch, tree, and sun- 
dial, for Stoa, Lyceum, and Academy, are better interpreted, with the help 
of a replica from Sarsina, now in the Villa Torlowia, na features of the 
Academy alone. We have here a sacred olive-tree (opia) protected by a sart 
of temple, and in the background the Acropolis of Athens, The central 
figure of the group, who is tracing a circle on the ground, is probably Plato, 
the mathematician, aud the literary side of his work is expressed by the case 
of books and by the rolls in the hands of the others. The stately figure 
entering at the left may be Dion, who visited Plato at Athens. (Drets, 
March meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellech., Arch. Anz. 1898, IT pp. e122; 
1 cut.) 


The Management of the Imperial Revenues.— M. Rostowzew, in 
Rim. Mitth. 1898, pp. 108-125, traces, on the authority of inscriptions, the 
following development in the management of the imperial revenues: First, 
the income of the patrimoninm ia divided among the various treasuries of 
the court and the private purse of the emperor, and is probably managed 
by the @ rationiius. Under Claudius, the a rotionibus gets a greater power ; 
not only the treasuries of the patrimonium, but also the public treasuries 
and taxes are subject to its authority. ‘The court finances are divided into 
several parts and systematized. Every part has its treasury and its officials. 
The management of the treasuries is under a special ratie, the rahe fiscorum 
et fle enstreneix. Later, the refio castrenaia becomes constantly more im- 
portant, and ite fscus is administered separately. All the others are under 
the direction of the procurator thesaurorum, but have no general chief of 

their own, like the procurater castrensia. ‘The proeuralor thesuurerum cor- 
responds to the procurater fisci castrensis. The chief duty of the rativ 
thescurorum is the drawing up of the budget, the distribution of money to 
the various rationes, and control of money thus distributed. After Severus, 
ita power is restricted to the imperial treasure chamber, its other functions 
being assumed by the newly formed ratio privata, under & procurafor rei 
privetae, Inter called maguter summae prirvciae. 

The Oscan Inscriptions at Pompeii.—In Fim. Mitth. 1895, pp. L4— 
146 (pl), H. Degering explaing the five Osean military Miscriptions ab 
Pompeii, diseassing in detail the one found by himself in November, L507. 
He attacks vigorously, on practical grounds, Conway's idea that they ore 
announcements of cab or chair stands, and accepts, in general, Niszen’s theory 
that they are directions, for strange soldiers quartered at Pompeii, from the 
forum to their various stations on the walls. On some points, however, the 
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writer differs from Nissen, Auriannim is not views, but marge, “sidewalk.” 
During o siege, oll streets not used for military purposes being barricaded, 
only the sidewalk was left open. The direction of the writing, alwnys 
toward the left, shows the direction to be taken, and this fact determines 
the side of the street on which the inscription is placed. In three cases it is 
written on the second column from the corner, to make it perfectly clear 
that the adjoining aide street is not meant. The word eituna is not iter, bot 
cant or eunto. The new inscription (in the Strada dell’ Abbondanza, on the 
second column of the northwest corner of the casa del medico) differs some- 
what from the others, in that it does not point the way to a certain portion 
of the town wall. ampt is o preposition (cf. dud. mmhi), and with tritud 
(enclosure, not house) tur [ited] (public), gives the necessary direction, — 
the Forum triangulare; to distinguish this from the other forwm, the name 
of the Greek temple is added,— amp Menerrv[as satarakiod|). The last two 
lines are restored ns follows, partly from scratches on the lower part of the 
stone, —a rude attempt to copy some of the words above,— partly from the 
other similar inseriplions: puf ( = quer) faamat (counect with fame, and 
explain “commands ™), and then the name of on officer as the subject of 
the verb, foomat. The inseription means, then, that the soldiers of a certain 
command are directed to follow the footpath in the direction indicated by 
the inscription, and they will arrive at the Forum triangulare. 


The Races of Sicily.—In Mim. AMitth, 1598, pp. 150-191 (10 figs.), 
E. Petersen describes Orsi's work in Sicily and its results. Graves and 
their contents form by far the largest part of the discoveries. Fortification 
walls have been found, but, except in caves, no certain traces of a human 
habitation. The question whether the form of the tomb represents that of 
the house, and whether the change from the round form to the square is 
contemporary with a similar change in the house, hos not been settled, 
Orsi makes four periods in the prehistoric population of Sicily, basing his 
theory on the contents of tombs, especially vases. The first he ealls pre- 
Sicelian, the three others Sicelian, finding a distinct break between the 
pre-Sicelian and the three others. Patroni put the gap after Orsi's first 
Sicelian population, considering this and the preceding period Sicanian, the 
two others Sicelian. Petersen disagrees on this point with both Orsi and 
Patron, conceiving the population to have been continuous. He establishes 
his position by a detailed treatment of the vase fragments, finding there o 
regular development, as well os a survival of earlier forms in later periods. 

Excavations in the Paliscan Territory.—(s. Pinza, in A. Paletn. fr, 
1505, pp. 47th, 110-148 (26 pls.), gives an account of the diseoveries in this 
region, derived entirely from the larger work of Barnabei, Gamurrini, 
Cozza, and Pasqui, Antichite del territerio faliseo (Part 1a in Mon. A ntichi, 
Vo. IV). The article describes at considershle length the well-tombs of 
the mountain cemeteries, and those of the well, trench, and chamber forms 
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in the plain. From these and their contents it is apparent that the civiliza- 
tion of the plain was somewhat later than that of the mountain. The 
deseription of the ‘ornaments and vases, with the accompanying plates, is 
detailed and interesting. 

The Necropolis of Remedello Sotto in Bresciano and the Eneo- 
lithic Period in Italy.—G,. A. Colini, in B. Poletn. Jt, 1898, pp. 1-47, 
S5-110 (10 large, 40 small plates), offers the first complete publication of 
the discoveries at Remedello. His object is to determine the ethnological 
position of the population, but he discusses olao points of archaeological 
interest. The excavations of 1854-86, conducted by Chierici, Bandiera, and 
Ruzzenenti, yielded the following results: (1) A neeropolis of the enee 
lithic period, (2) Tombs of the period of Marzabotto and the Certoga. 
($) A Gallic necropolis. (4) GalloRomantombs. (5) Indications of ancient 
dwellings. There seema to have been a long interval between the first and 
the second settlements; after the arrival of the second, there waa uninter- 
rupted occupation of the site. The remains of dwellings belong almost 
entirely to the eneolithice period. The eneolithic necropolis consists of two 
parallelograms, somewhat raised above the level. In one, the tombe are 
arranged in regular parallel lines; in the other, there is no systematic 
arrangement. Other eneolithic tombs are outside these encloaurea. Alto- 
gether, one hundred and seventeen were excavated. There is a minute 
account of the tombs and their contents, taken almost wholly from the 
unpublished report of Bandiera. The objects found were hatchet and arrow 
heads and spear points, usually of stone, rarely of copper or bronze; a few 
rude vases and ornaments of shell or marble. The article refers only briefly 
to the excavations of 1856, which disclosed the Gallic necropolis, north of 
the eneolithic. In an excellent summary, the writer connects the earliest 
population with the Thero-Ligurian civilization, and assigns it to the period 
between the neolithic and the bronze ages,— the so-called eneolithic period, — 
making a comparison between this settlement and similar ones in various 
parts of Italy. 

A Homan Balance from Chiusii— A nearly perfect and very artistic 
weighing instrument found at Chinsi, now at Berlin, differs from the usual 
steelyard in that the fulerum, not the weight, is shifted along a scale. Only 
two others of this construction are known, one from Carthago Nova, now at 
Paris, and one from Northern Italy. In the Berlin example, a horizontal 
scale-bar, notched along the lower edge and running through on opening in 
the hook-shaped support, haa attached to it at the two ends, below, a column- 
shaped bar with a heavy panther-head at one end and hooks for holding the 
chains of a seale-pan at the other, ‘The weight of the missing pan and 
chains is the weight sufficient, when attached to these hooks, to balance the 
instrument at the firet notch, marked A. From this point the notches sare 
marked for weights at lengthening intervals up to forty Roman pounds. 
A cadneeus with ribbons, punctured on the blank part of the scale-bar, has 
been mistaken for a T, and an elaborate theory of the relation of Roman 
weights to the Babylonian and Enuboeic talents has been built up, on the 
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supposition that this [ marked the balancing point, The device is purely 
ornamental, The last notch of the scale has also been mistaken for sixty, 
although the position of X below the sign for fifty, \y, indicates subtraction. 
None of the single-arm balances known are Greek. but the decorative forms 
show the instrument to be of Greek origin. The symmetrical balance, with 
two scale-pans, Was universal in early Greece, going back at least to Homer and 
the Mycenaean gold-treasure, and most of the stone and bronze weights in ex- 
istence are of this form. (E. Persice,Jb. Arch. J. 1898, IT, pp. T4-79; 3 cuts.) 

The Destruction of Roman Monuments in the Fourteenth Century. 
—In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 201-900, L. Borsari publishes notes from 
documents preserved in the archives of the cathedral at Orvieto showing how 
ancient buildings at Rome were destroyed for the purpose of obtaining marble 
for the cathedral. The documents were published by L. Fumi, J! Duomo di 
Orvieto ¢ i suai ristaurt, 1591, 


SPAIN 


The Bust from Hiche.—In #. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 39-60, Th. Reinach 
publishes (pl.) and discusses the bust from Elche mentioned in Am. J. Arch. 
1898, p. 125 (ef. C. A. Acad. Inse. 1898, p. 200). Elche, the Roman Tlici, 
appears to have been in the fifth century n.c. Herna, a town of the Tar- 
tessians. This is shown by quotation from the Ora Muritima of Avienua 
(lines 449-452, eapecially 462-446), which is based upon a Greek prriplus af 
the fifth or early fourth century n.c. The Tartessinns were not [herians, 
but.a distinct race. The head from Elche is not an importation, being made 
of native stone, but is the work of a Greek from one of the neighboring 
Greek cities, perhaps Hemeroskopeion. The typeof face is doubtless Tar- 
tesstan. The triple collar of gold beads is Phoenician, though the costume 
is in general Spanish, The Greeks of Spain were of Ionian, especially 
Phocaean, origin, and the head from Elehe shows qualities of lonian art, 
not of Phoenician art, for the Phoenicians were incapable of works of such 
originality. A photograph of the bust is now published in the Century, 
July, 1805, p. 407, with o brief description by C. van BR, Dearth, (Ch. RB. 
Art Chre?. 1998, p. 180.) 

Spanish Bronzes of Greoo-Asiatic Style.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1808, 
pp. 20-212, P. Paris publishes (5 cuts) and discusses some small bronzes 
found in the region of Cerro de los Santos, for the most part at Murcie, 
They vary in workmanship and details, but all have points of similarity 
with each other and with the fine bust from Elche (see above). They 
represent draped female figures with hoods drawn over their heads, Yet 
the great ornaments resembling earrings, characteristic of the Iberian 
costume, are visible, Evidently the makers of these little bronzes were, 
like the artist of the bust from Elche, greatly influenced by the archaic 
Greek style of the end of the sixth century n.c. In spite of small size and 
lack of beauty, these bronzes are interesting as specimens of Spanish art 
long before the Roman conquest, 
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FRANCE 


PARIS.—Remains of Early Wall.—In the ©. FR. Acad. Insc. 1895, 
pp #1, Heron de Villefosse and KR. Cagnat report on their examination 
of the remains found near Notre Dame (see Am. J. Arch. 1808, p. 09). 
The remains belong to the city wall, built of stones taken from buildings 
which were standing as late as the fourth century after Christ. Many 
stones, some of which bear fragmentary inscriptions, were once steps of an 
amphitheatre. Similar remaina were found in 1547 waned 187th, 

Pactory-mark with a Cross.—In the ©. M. Aca. Inse. 1595, pp. 
10-14, pl., is a letter fram C. Jullian on au amphora neck with a factory- 
mark, The object was found in September, 1507, under the foundations of 
the church of Saint-Senrin at Bordeaux. Tt appears to belong to the second 
century after Christ. The cemetery of Saint-Seurin has hitherto been 
traced back only to the fifth century, The amphora to which the fragment 
published belonged was undoubtedly used as o receptacle or coffin for the 
body of a child. The mark consists of the name TIBERIAN] with « cross 
below it, the whole being enclosed by straight lines. The cross does not 
show that any Christian influence was at work, for the cross was ned by the 
pugans asa simple mark. It is found, for instance, on a lamp of the potter 
Lucius Hosidius Crispus in the museum at Avignon. 

The Calendar of Coligny.—In (C. BR. Acad. Inac. 1595, pp. 101-170, 
are communications by Dissard and F. P. Thiers on the Gallic inscription 
found at Coligny (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 127). The first offers some cor- 
rections of the text and remarks on the forms of the letters. The second 
diacnsses the order of the months and the cycle employed. The eyele 
appears to be that of Meton, a period of nineteen years, corresponding 
to two hundred ond thirty-five lunar months. These articles are intro- 
duced by remarks by Héron de Villefosse, pp. 101, 162. An appendix, 
pp. 299-896, gives the complete text of the inseription with the new 
readings. 

Calendar from the Lac d’Antre.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1698, pp. 
O04-979, Héron de Villefosse publishes and discusses a fragmentary inserip- 
tion on bronze, taken from the Lae d'Antre, in the Jura, near Moirans, in 
1809. and now in the Museum of Narbonne. In apite of ita very fragmentary 
condition, the inscription is evidently a part of a calendar similar to that af 
Coligny (see above). 

Inscriptions from Provence. —In FR. Arch, XNAIT, 1595, pp. 277-288, 
C. Juilian publishes a number of inseriptions from Provence derived from 
the manuscript notes of the late Abbé Albanés. Some of these have been 
published before, but with different readings. Several are taken from the 
Maxsalliographie of Duprat and Durand, 1593; others from manuseript of 
Marchand, who made a series of notes and drawings toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

An Oculist’s Stamp and a Sepulchral Inscription.— At o meeting 
of the Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France held November 10, 1897, 
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Héron de Villefosse referred to a fragment of an oculist’s stamp found at 


HKheimns, 
MIVCVNDi 
eVODADASPr 
Af(arci) Jucund: ewod(es) ad azp(ritudines) 


(cl Espérandienu, Hecweil de cachet deculistes romeains, n. 152, 152*), and also 
to a funerary inseription found in the ruins of Philippi in Macedonia, which 
has not hitherto been published. It reads Magia L. f(ilia} S[eew]nda sibi et 
Cafeci|lia C. f(ilio) Philarg[yre], viro suo, et L. Maglio] 1. f(iliv), ret(erane) 
leg(ionis) AUS petri suo et M. Vesonio M. f(ilio) Repentino fratri suo et 
Aniniwe([hel]yidit. ovtea sift ef [suis fect], Ci, Ci. UT, G44, 645. (CB. Av. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 351, 352.) 


GERMANY 


The Hildesheim Silver Treasure. — The veasels, too simple and elegant 
for German taste, yet found far from any Roman settlement, are evidently 
the travelling table-service of a Roman officer, sufficient for three persons at 
A triclinium, together with o selection of more costly drinking-yessels. Of 
the long plates to be held im the hand while eating, there ore three sets of 
three each, for the usual number of courses, ‘Two or more of the large trays 
are removable tabletops to be set on a tripod and changed between courses. 
Two stout dishes, part of a set of four, as the marks show, were for serving, 
and the smaller pans or dishes were perhaps used for sauces. The cooking 
vessels were probably of bronze, but the large silver platter which shows 
traces of fire may have been used over a coal-vase, at table, Fragments of 
the candelabrum exist, also pieces which may have been the ewer for pour- 
ing water over the hands and # pail for rinsing dishes. Parts of seta have 
been lost and replaced by provincial work. 

The drinking set includes a crater, of cast silver, but modelled on ham- 
mered work, with two ladles and hvdrine. It was used on a folding tripod 
instead of the proper stand. The cups and goblets, of more artistic work 
than the ordinary table furniture, include o set of four large and two smaller 
vessels, of the same pattern, and numerous show-pieces in pairs or fours, 
some also, as the Minerva cup, single. These are of different ages ond 
origins, In the taste of the Augustan age, and none appear to be too late for 
that epoch. 

The service is not extensive enough for a commanding general, like Varus 
or Germanicus, but probably belonged to an officer on such an expedition ias 
theirs, and waa hastily buried, in time of peril. The name Aur(elius), not 
otherwise known before the second century, which occurs on o handle, does 
not exclude the possibility of an earlier dute for the treasure. (Lessing, 
January meeting Berl, Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Ans. 1898, I, pp, 32-38.) 
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ENGLAND 


Imitation Aretine Ware at Silchester,— In the Reliquary and {Tlus- 
trated Archaeologiat, 1505, pp. 154-158, George E. Fox discusses imitations 
of “PseudoSamian” ware found at Silchester. There are two classes of 
pattery with reliefs — one adorned only with impressed patterns and indented 
lines, and colored with a kind of paint very different from the glaze of the 
Aretine or PseudoSamian ware, the other a more legitimate imitation, 
adorned with winged genii and garlands, Eight cuts illustrate the article. 

Roman Shoe from Birdoswald.— A Roman shoe found outside the 
fort of Amboglanna (Birdoswald) on Hadrian's wall t published by 
F. Haverfield in Cl. R. 1808, p. 142 (cut). The shoe was made of one 
pices of leather, with no special sole, and was fastened with a string. The 
Greek and Roman name for such shoes seems to have been xapBarevat, car- 
batinas (Catullus, XCV UT). 


BULGARIA 


Adamitlissi Again.— In the Johresheste a. Oesterr. Arch. Inat. 1, 1598, 
pp. 122-137 (1 fig.), 0. Benndorf defends himself against Furtwingler's 
attacks (* Intermeszi” and Siteungeber. d. Minchener Akad. 1807, No. 2) and 
endeavors to show the unsoundnéss of Furtwingler'’s theories and methods, 
Renndorf recognizes the portrait of Trajan in the sculptures at Adamklissi. 
Tf this is correct, it suffices to dispose of Furtwiingler’s theory that the monu- 
ment was erected by Crassus. Furtwiingler’s arguments are, however, taken 
up and diseussed one by one, only to be rejected. 

The Base of the Tropaeum of Adamilissi.—In the Jahreshefie d. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inet. I, 1898, pp. 198-142 (4 figs.), G. Niemann proposes a 
new arrangement of the upper part of the base of the tropacum. In his 
article in the Sitsungsher. d. Minchener Abad. 1897, No. 4, Furtwiingler pub- 
lished a reconstruction of the monument by Bihlmann, in which great use 
was made of » stone ornamented with pilasters which was found it & ceme- 
tery not far from the monument. This stone was evidently a corner-pier 
of a hexagonal structure. Niemann shows that the use made of this stone 
by Biihlmann is not correct, The only way in which this pier can be 
combined with the other stones known to belong to the monument is 
by assuming that the hexagonal base of the troparwm, which stood upon 
the great round substructure, was two stories high. A sketch represents 
the whole monument thus reconstructed. 


TURKEY 


Inscription in Constantinople.— In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, p. 35, E. Kalinka publishes, along with three Greek inserip- 
tions of Roman times, the following Latin inscription 
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Caloni 
£. Septimifum . f(ilinm) 
4lm(ensi) Fal(entern) 
sac(erdotem) Ti. Clfaudit 
Cacsurifs 
Quing(uennalem) [.... 
anagu [rem 
d(ecurionum) [ed (ecrete) 


The stone formed part of the base of a statue, ‘The inseription dates from 
the reign of Claudius, and may perhaps have come from the Clandian 
colony of Apri, midwny between Constantinople and Gallipolis. 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Christ in Art.— Nicolaus Miiller, professor of Christian Archaeology 
at Berlin, has written in Vol. IV of the Protestantische Encyclopadie « very 
interesting history of the different manners of representing the Christ in 
art. He writes that after the fourth and fifth centuries, before which time 
the beardless type prevailed, Christ was represented with a beard and white 
hair parted down the middle of the head. ‘This arrangement of the hair 
was, he shows, only used in representations of the angels, or Jews, or cer- 
tain Christians converted from the synagogue. (A. Art Chret, 1898, p. 243.) 

Early Christian and Byzantine Art.— The opening article of the 
Rep. J. A. for 1598 is by Ed. Dobbert, and reviews with great care the first 
volume of Kraus’ Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, 

Preservation of Ancient Manuscripts. — Padre Ebrle, the director of 
the Vatican Library, in a remarkable article in the Centralhtatt fir Bibtio- 
thebrcisenchaft, writes that the ancient and preciqous Mmneeripts in most 
ef the great libraries are condemned to certain destruction unless there can 
be discovered some better means of preserving them than we know of at 
present. ‘These manuscripts have all suffered more or lesa, either from 
_ ehemicals applied to render them more legible, or from the ink in which 
they were written eating, in time, through their pages. Padre Ehrle sage 
gests a meeting of the curators of great libraries to consider this important 
problem. (#. Art Cire. 1808, p. Dh.) 


Church of the Apostles at Constantinople. — The porm of Ronstan- 
tinos Khecios, found in the monastery of Mt. Athos in 1598, has heen pul 
lished by Legrand in the A, Et Gr. Vol, IX. pp. #2 ff, and by Begleri, 
with an introduction and commentary in Riussian, Odessa, 1806. The poem 
briefly describes the Seven Wonders of Constantinople, dwelling at eon- 
siderable length on the Chureh of the Apostles, As the poem dates from 
the period 931-944 a.p., it is an important early source of information 
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regarding the church which became the model for St. Mark’s, Venice, A 
critical examination of the poem is made by O. Wulff in the Byz. 2. 1898, 
pp- 416-441. 


DALMATIA 


The Cathedral at Parenzo.—). Maruochi, in a recently published 
volume Je recenti seoperte nel duame di Parenzo, shows that the present 
sixth century cathedral was preceded by two earlier sacred buildings; the 
first, » private house of the second century, devoted to sacred purposes in 
the third century. This private oratory became a public church in the 
third century, and at the end of the fourth or fifth century was converted 
into a basilica, which, being poorly constructed, was rebuilt in the sixth 
century. §. Mauro appears to have been a local martyr, bishop, and 
protector, of Parenzo, and not, os usually supposed, an African monk. 
(2. Stor. Ital, 1805, p. 05.) 


ITALY 


The Nationality of the Chieftain at Nocera.— Mr. Mercer writes: 
“The Athenaeum of February 27, 1597, spoke of o precious discovery ut 
Nocera, in Umbria. Much difference of opinion has existed concerning the 
nationality and period of the chieftain, whose body and armour, denoting 
hich rank and consideration, were unearthed ayear since. These doubts 
are now probably cleared up in a letter of my friend Siguor Piveller, which 
l condense into a brief resumé. The knight is anid to be (judging by his 
personal accoutrements) o leader of Carlovingian Franks killed in the siege 
of the fortress of Nocera. <A piece of silver of the date of 594, and of the 
reign of Guido IV, Duke of Spoleto, was found close by in the land of 
Tr. Blasi, where the treasure was discovered. All the arms, of superb 
workmanship, are now temporarily displayed in the palace of the Gentile 
Spinola at Foligno, and may be seen and criticised at leisure. They include 
no batile-axe with a massive gold scabbard, decorated with filigrane roses on 
the handle. The fastenings are richly worked in gold on the breastplate, 
and the Carlovingian eagle is engraved on the surface. The name of the 
Frank, written as a monogram, and said to be Puareno, is on the cap, 
formed like a mitre, and attached by laces, richly adorned, to the throat- 
piece (gorgiera) of the condottiere. The two iron couches are gorgeously 
enamelled, and will be the gems of some fortunate museum when removed 
from Foligno. A golden network of rare excellence forms = mask to protect 
the countenance of the warrior, whose head rests on a broken Inance (fit 
emblem of a glorions death), The funeral ritual is shown forth with 
symbols such as eggs, golden dolphins, and cups of gold with glass enamel 
(amalta)." (Athen. March 24, 1595,) 

St. Paul's Outside the Walls at Rome.— The second article by 
E. Muntz, on this church, appears in the R. Art Chrét. 1898, pp. 105- 
113. It is a study of the mosaics and frescoes of this church, and of others 
of the sume period. 
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5. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome.— The restoration of this church 
revives interest in its history. The learned history of this church, published 
by Canon Creseimbeni in 1715, belongs to = past era of historical and 
archueological inquiry, and the important work promised by the architect, 
Gs. B, Giovenale, is not yet published. There still survive in this church 
remains of five distinct building periods: (1) a Roman temple of classic 
times, reconstructed by Tiberius in 17 a.. as the temple of Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera; (2) a spacious hall with lofty columns, probably an aula 
toumaria of the fourth century; (3) a diseonal Christian church of the 
sixth century; (4) a basilica, built by Pope Hadrian, 772-795 a.n.; and (5) 
the reconstruction of the basilica decorated by Alfanus, under Calixtus 1, 
11S-l344.n. The church is being restored as far as possible to this twelfth- 
eantury condition under the able direction of the (yicio per fa conserrazione 
det monamentia Rama. (H. Grisar, in R. Art Chri. 1808, pp. 141-1097.) 

Barisano da Trani,— The bronze doors of the Cathedral wat Trani, and 
the bronze doors of the southern entrance of the Cathedral at Moureale, are 
signed works of Barisano, The huge doors of the Cathedral st Ravello 
show indisputable signs of being by the same anthor. The three sets of 
doors are so similar as to be properly considered variations of the same 
monument. ‘The style of these doors is very similar to the Byzantine ivory 
boxes, fine examples of which are to be found: in the National Museum at 
Florence. (T. M. Paumwavent, £’ Arte, 1598, pp. 15-34.) 

5. Apollinare Nuove at Ravenna. — Signor Ricci haa discovered and 
will soon publish documents which prove remarkable architectural changes 
accomplished by the architects of the sixteenth century in the case of 
5. Apollinare Nuovo. In order to raise the level of the church floor to 
correspond with the raised level of the streat, a horizontal section of the 
church was removed, the columns of the nave with their arcades were ela 
vated, and the attica above the aresdes was removed. Somewhat similar 
architectural feats were accomplished in Ravenna in tha caseof 3. Giovanni 
Evangelista, and 8. Pietro Maggiore; in Rome, in the case of S. Anastasia, 
S. Maria Maggiore, and of S. Pietro in Vincoli; and at Pisa in the case of 
the cathedral. (G. Romavur pe Frecry, 2. Art Chreé. 1308, pp, 198-201.) 


Pennobrias.— A Merovingian coin belonging to the collection of Alfred 
Manuel of Nevers is inscribed [D]ACOMERES, and on the reverse 
PENNOBRIAS VICO. This is a variant of the name otherwise given 
on cols; a8 PENOBRIAS, PENOBRIA, and PENOBRI, and signed 
Modericus. According to various analogies the moder uame would be 
Penenvre, though no such town is known in France at the present lay, 
(M. Prov, in. See. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 244-247, | 

French Cathedrals.—In the Arch, Record, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 468 
473, Barr Ferree continues his studies of French cathedrals. The present 
article treats of Cahors, one of the western croup of domed cathedrals, 
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* §t. Pierre de Montmartre.— M. Siuvageot, the architect who is to 
have in his charge the restoration of St. Pierre de Montmartre, has come to 
the conclusion that the apse and principal parts of the church are of the first 
half of the twelfth century. In his researches no trace has been found of 
the Gallo-Roman temple to Mereury except the four marble columns with 
capitals, two engaged with the two piers of the apse, and two with the two 
entrance pliers of the nave. 

In connection with Montmartre be it remembered that it is through an 
error that Mars is supposed to have been the god worshipped by the inhabit- 
ants of Lutecs on the high ground to the north of their city, The Gallo- 
Koman name of the bill was Monga Mereurii, from which the old writers 
wrote “ Montmercre,” when they did not use the Christian appellation of 
4“ Mont des Martyrs,” whence “Montmartré.” (A. Art Chret, L808, p. 259.) 

The Church of Rouvres. — This is the subject of an interesting article 
by Henn Chabeuf, in fi. Art Cres. 1505, pp. 104-107. It was built during 
the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, and 
has long been classed among the historic monuments of France. It contains, 
among other treisures, two remarkable fifteenth-century works, an altar, 
and the tomb of Monnot Machefoin, and Jeanne de Courcelles, his wite. 
Two consecration crosses can be seen through the whitewnal which covers 
the walls, the earliest of which seems to be of the end of the thirteenth 
century. The most valued treasure of the church is a very beautiful reli- 
quary eroas of the sane period. (ft. Art Chret. 1808, Pp. LH, 107.) 

Date of the Chapel of Sainte Croix at Montmajour.— The chapel of 
Sainte Croix at Montmajour has been assigned to the yeor 1010 on what 
passed for documentary evidence. In the C. A. Acad. Inse. 1808, pp. (4-70, 
the evidence is diseussed by Brutails, who shows that the building con- 
structed about 1010-1090 and dedicated May 5 was a erypt or subterranean 
ehurch, perhaps the grotto called Oratorre de Soint-Trophime, while the 
chapel of Sainte Croix was built later, probably when the twelith century 
was well advanced. This date agrees with the style of the building. 

The Great Hall of the Episcopal Palace at Angers.— ‘The Merwe 
d' Anjou haa just published an important article, entitled, ‘Le Palais Episeo- 
pal d'Angers,’ from which we gather some information concerning the Great 
Hall, the remains of which interest every traveller, This Hall was the 
work of Ulger, 1125-1149, and was in the form of the letter T, a5 wus also 
the Great Hall in the Episcopal Palace at Rheims and in the Wartburg at 
Risenach, Germany. Documents have been recovered giving its dimensions, 
and showing that at festivals three hundred and sixty-five persons could be 
seated here, and two hundred in the room above. A capital of the slender 
columns of the arcade separating the nave and transept of the Hall was re- 
covered im 1894, and is here published. (1. pm Fancy, ff. R. Art Chret. TS08, 
pp. 201-206.) 

The Genealogy of the Crucifix of the Treasure of Chervel,— Under 
this title X. Barbier de Montault writes in the RK. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 217- 
994, a careful study of this crucifix, which, he says, though Limousin work, 
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shows German influence. He compares it with one in the Louvre and three 
others, kuown respectively as the Bonnay, Gay, and Biais crosses, all of 
which he places in the thirteenth century. 

Two Ivories in the Museum at Dijon.— These are two remarkable 
pieces of French work of the fourteenth century, a diptych and a box, The 
diptych, according to the catalogue, was bought for the Museum in 1514, 
ind nothing is known of its previous history. ‘The six finely executed sub- 
jects are os follows: (1) The Resurrection of Lazarus and the Entry inte 
Jerusalem; (2) Christ washing the disciples’ feet; (3) The Last Supper; 
(1) Gethsemane —it is noticeable that all the disciples are represented asleep 
among the trees, not Peter, John, and James only; (5) The Betrayal; Christ 
healing the ear of Malechus, and Judas hung: (6) Calvary. This diptych is 
not unlike one which was in the Spitzer collection, No. i, which, though of 
somewhat different dimensions, shows the same arrangement of the same 
subjects. 

The box comes from the treasures of Citeaux. The senlptured cylinder 
Is one piece of ivory. The exact use of the box is uncertain. Although 
undoubtedly a work of the fourteenth century, its execution supeests the 
methods of the twelfth century. (H. Cuanece, R. Art Chie. 1808, pp. 


225-923.) 
GERMANY 


Greek Origin of the Arts and Industries of the Rhine Provinces. — 
Professor Loescheke of the University of Bonn, in a recent lecture delivered 
at Elberfeld, advanced interesting theories upon the Greek origin of the arta 
atid industries of the Rhine provinces, and especially those of the valley of 
the Moselle. The Graeeo-Hotinus from the south of France penetrated to 
this valley, and founded Trives, und their influence was seen in the plasa 
manuiactures of the country, and alae appears in many remains of ancient 
sculptures of Greek mythological characters, and in the distinctly Greek 
manner of representing some of the Germanic gods. (fi. Art Chret. 1808, 
p. 233.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Decanal Church at Aussiz.—The Decanal Church at Aussig 
shows. traces of thor building periods. The lower peart of the tower dates 
from the early thirteenth century, the apse from the late thirteenth century, 
while the present nave was not built until the fifteenth century. A brief 
historical account of this church is given by A. Kirschner in the AWinh. Centr. 
Pamm. StS, pp. 85-87, 

Enamel Objects at Villach.—TIn the Vinh. Centr, Comm. 1505, jp. 
135-142, Dr. M. Mueh considers at length on interesting series of enamel 
fibulae, earrings, and other objects found in the neighborhood of Pernu aud 
preserved in the museum of Villach. The Workmanship seems to represent 
local industry of the sixth to the eighth centuries, the inspiration being 
Byzantine, 
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POLAND 


Acoustic Vases. —In Ff. Art Chret. 1598, p. 190, A. Brykezywski gives 
a few notes of interest, accompanied by drawings, on the placing of acoustic 
terra-cotta vases in the cathedral of Viotelayek, a church of the fourteenth 
century. According to Vitruvius, similar vases were used in the Greek 
theatres to reénforce the sound of the aetors’ voices. 


HOLLAND 


Prototypes of the Utrecht Psalter. — The independent investigations 
of A. Goldschmidt and of Paul Durrien have established that the famons 
Utrecht psalter is French work of the early ninth century, and was produced 
at Hautvillers, a monastery of the diocese of Rheims. The question raised 
by Goldschmidt whether the prototypes of this manuscript were late Roman 
or Byzantine is a difficult one, H. Graeven, in the Pep. 7. A. 1895, pp. 28- 
45, shows that the general pictorial method is Byzantine rather than Roman, 
and cites examples of frescoes and ivories to sustain this view. 

Jean Brito and the Invention of Printing. — The Socicte d’ Emulation 
de Bruges has recently published a volume of 515 pages to recover for Jean 
Brito the credit of having invented the art of printing. In this connection 
W. H. James Weale writes to the A. Art Chret. a letter showing (1) that 
Brito was not a native of Bruges, but of Brittany; (2) that there is uo sound 
argument for his having invented the art of printing; and (4) that there are 
no new documents to establish the claim. (2. Art Chrét. 1695, pp. 207-209.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Venetian Commerce and Supremacy at Trani up to 1530.— 
Although many documents have been published concerning Trani, little 
hos been dove in the way of o continuous historical treatise. Such a study 
is undertaken by F. Gobotto in the Arch. Stor, Nap, 1898, pp. 111-l45. 

The Monastery at Civate.—In 1850 the Abbot Longoni wrote his 
Memorie Storiche della chiesa ed abbasia di S. Pietra in Monte ¢ det monastero 
di S. Calocera in Civate. Contributions to the history of this monastery ore 
made by M. Magistretti in the Arch, Stor. Lomb. 1808, pp. 50-120. The 
very interesting oratory of 5. Benedetto, now attached to the monastery of 
S. Pietro at Civate, is published on p. 173 of the same periodical. 

8. Pietro ad Aram at Naples.—In the Arch. Stor. Nap. 1598, pp. 
211-250, G. de Blasiia publishes three fourteenth-century documents coneern- 
ing the church of 8. Pietro ad Aram, giving at the same time a general 
history of the churel. 

Paolo Uccello.— In the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 83-04, Carl Loeser reviews 
the work of Paolo Uccello, adding to the short list of his known works the 
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following paintings: (1) a St. George and the Dragon, collection Lancko- 
ronski, Vienna; (2) 8 somewhat later representation of St. George and the 
Dragou, Bardini collection, Florence; (3) an Adoration of the Child with 
figures of Sis. Jerome, Eustachius, and the Magdales. Loeser finds in Paolo 
Uecello primarily an artist, occupying a middle ground between the repre- 
sentatives of the older school and the renovators of art, and only secoud- 
arily an investigutor of the problems of perspective. 

Designs by Pinturicchio for the Borgia Apartments of the Vati- 
can.— Venturi publishes in 2’ Arte, 1898, pp. 32-43, seven designs of 
figures found with slight variation in the frescoes of the Borgia apartments 
of the Vatican. Two of these designs are in the Stade] Museum at Frank- 
fort, two in the British Museum, and three in the Louvre. The drawings 
in the Louvre are not on exhibition and are not attributed; the others have 
heretofore been accepted as by Gentile Bellini. The publication of these 
drawings should serve to correct and increase our admiration for Fin- 
turiechio’s ability as a Tranghtsman. 

Baccio Pontelli and the Fortress at Ostia.— ‘The noble fortress at 
Ostia, built in 1454, was attributed by Vasari to the architect Giuliano da 
Sangallo. During 1897 the following inscription was discovered above the 
cornice of the door: Auccio . Pontello .florentino . architecto. This inserip- 
tion places Baecio Pontelli amongst the most illustrious military engineers 
of the latter half of the fourteenth century. (E. Roocm, E£" Arte, 1565, 
pp. 27-31.) 

Michelangelo's Slave and the Laocotjn. —(), Ollendorff in the fen. 
Jf; K. 1898, pp, 112-115, calls attention to various points of resemblance 
between Michelangelo's bound slave and the Laocoén. Michelangelo waa 
one of the first to see and study the Laceodn group after its discovery in the 
ning of the pulace of Titus in 1506. His slaves were, however, not sculp- 
tured until 1515. 

Benvenuto Cellini at the Prench Court.—In #. Arch. XXXU. 1804, 
pp. 241-276, L. Dimier subjects the memoirs of Cellini to criticism, espe 
clally by comparing statements contained in them with those of the journal 
of Francis [, taken from the Catalogue des Actes of that king. Many of 
Cellini’s statements are found to be at least inaccurate and to give o false 
idea of the circumstances of the time and the court. 


GERMANY 

The Hamburg Master of 1435.—Dr. Schlie has written the text to 
accompany eleven phototypes, published by Natiring of Liibook, represen ting 
the work of a masterly painter who lived at Hamburg about 1495. His 
work is represented by « Christ, asa Man of Sorrows, in the Art Gallery, 
Hamburg; by nine fragments of an altar-piece, formerly in the Johannis- 
kirehe, Hamburg, and now in the gallery at Schwerin, representing scenes 
from the lives of Christ and of St. Thomas; by a small Christ, as a Man of 
Sorrows, from the Old Cathedral, Hamburg, and now in the Museum at 
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Leipzig. This talented artist seems to have come from one of the schools of 
Westphalia or Hanover, but his name is unknown. (A. GOLDENSCHMIDT, 
Rep. f. A. 1898, pp. 116-121.) 


Fresco Calendars at Woronets and Suczawitza.—The monastio 
church at Woronets was built in 1455, and its porch decorated in 1542, The 
monastery at Suczawitza was built and painted in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century. The porches of these two churches are decorated each 
with a series of freaco paintings, one for each day of the year, The days 
are represented by their corresponding saints, who are frequently portrayed 
as martyrs. Henee these porches are monumental martyrologies of marked 
importance for the history of Christian art. In style they illustrate, for the 
most part, Byzantine types from Mt. Athos, with which some Italinn and 
some local influences are mingled. They are described in detail and illus- 
trated in a noteworthy article by Dr. Wladimir Milkowiez in the Wirth. 
Centr. Comm. 1595, pp. 1—£5. | 


Tron Casting in Guasex.— Ata mesting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
May 12, Mr. Bateman, through Mr. Hartshorne, exhibited part of a gypciere 
frame, probably of the fifteenth century, found near Benthall Mall, Salop. 
The Warwickshire Natural History and Archaeological Society, through 
Mr. Allen, exhibited a series of enamelled disks and rings, parts of the 
decoration of a Inte Celtie bronze bowl found at Chesterton, on the Foss 
way. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner read a paper‘On Iron-casting in Sussex.’ 
Evidence showed that the art of casting in iron originated in Sussex rather 
than Germany. The most ancient example of the sort is the grave-slab in 
Burwash Church, which, from its inseription in Lombardie letters, is gen- 
erally accepted as fourteenth-century work. Next in date come the Sussex 
cannon of wrought-iron hoops and bars shrunk upon hollow cast-iron cham- 
bers. Such examples show that iron founding in Sussex quite early in the 
fifteenth century had progressed from plain solid casting to core casting. 
The foreign claim to priority in iron casting reste on documents, while the 
English, based upon actual specimens, seems conclusive in favor of Sussex. 
The wae of cast bronze os well na cast iron for early guns was then disoussed. 
France, Burgundy, and Austria appear to have ozed bronze at the accession 
of Henry VIII, whilst England used partly bronze, but more extensively 
wrought iron, and the most modern cannon were purchased abroad and cast 
in London and at Calais to rival the formidable French artillery. Bronze cost 
about 74h a ton, 40 that the offer of Ralph Hogee, of Buxted, to produce the 
same kind of ordnance in iron at 10! in 143 was welcomed #4 a grent 
advanee. All the king’s most famous founders, foreign and Enghsh, were 
at once despatched to the seat of operations in France and Scotland, and set 
up an industry which remained the staple of the Sussex founders. The 


. 
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chief materials for a history of the founder's art in Sussex are the repre- 
sentations seen in fire-backs, which were discussed in their various forms. 
Andirons were of subordinate interest, and principally of one type. Besides 
cannon, backs, and andirons, the founders of the Weald produced » few 
grave-slabs, mortars, weights, some wonderful gypsy caldrons, and, just as 
the industry was expiring, a few vases, plaques, and other artistic objects, 
The wrought-iron work of the Weald was limited to insignificant utensils, 
and important works of the sort are rarer here than anywhere in England. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Micklethwaite indorsed the claims of 
the Burwash grave-slab as the earliest specimen of cast iron. Mr. W. Gow- 
land spoke of its accidental production in earlier times, and supported foreign 
claims to priority in the invention. (Athen. May 21, 1898.) 

Palimpsest Brass at Okeover.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), June 1, 1895, Mr. Mill Stephenson read some notes on 
the palimpsest brass at Okeover, Staffordshire. This brass was originally 
laid down to the memory of William, Lord Zouch, of Haryngworth, on the 
death of his first wife, Alice Seymour, in M47, and in 1598 was converted 
into a memorial to Humphrey Oker and his wife and family. (Athen. June 
11, 1898.) 
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Is the good old days when genius was in fashion, a work 
of art not authenticated by documents was invariably asoribed 
to the greatest master whose style it was thought to resemble. 
And now that some of us are beginning to return to the 
opinion, certainly far more attractive and quite as tenuble, 
that in the work of art at least, genius is, after all, every- 
thing,— now that we have made the complete round, we meet 
at the opposite end the good folk who are for the first time 
hearing of environment, historical methods. importance of 
local phenomena, and all the rest of the late M. Taine’s retail 
counter. The enigmatic work of art suddenly has ceased to 
be a masterpiece by Leonardo or Michelangelo, Raphael or 
Giorgione, Mantegna or Giambellini, and become a most inter- 
esting specimen by the local painter whose name Signor So- 
and-So, parish-inspector of antiquities, with the aid of Canonico 
So-and-So, who has a turn for old parchment, has unearthed as 
the indubitable author of a faded and appalling fresco in the 
sacristy of the local collegiate church. 

Until the other day, a fascinating altar-piece in the cathedral 
of Viterbo used to be pointed out to you by a friendly canon 
as @ most unquestionable work by Andrea Mantegna. Now 
it is no longer by Mantegna, but, of course,—how could it for 
80 long remain unrecognized ?— by the local genius, Lorenzo di 
Viterbo, 

But the old-fashioned criticism had used its eyes better than 


the new, and, though wrong, was not at all so far wrong as 


Athericon Journal of A rihnenlogy, Seoond Series. Journal of dhe 101 
Archacologien! [netiiute of Atwerion, Vol LL (1509), Noa. 2, a, 
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the new. Lorenzo di Viterbo was indeed capab}y pf & work ip 
quality no less than this, but he happens to hit’ y fined rothing 
to do with it. The altar-piece is in fact Manteg esq Qe, 

And now let me describe the picture (PLATE Ik} =n 2 low, 
round pedestal stands Christ blessing with one laphd, while the 
other is held in protection over the portrait bust oF qn ae bishop 
who appears in profile, as large as life, at the ortoy of the 
altar-piece, To the right and left of Christ stah') thie Baptiag 
anil the Evangelist, and between them and ‘Chrivt yap see tli 
figures of St. Leonard and of a monastic saint hone F ognnog 
identify. The upper part of the panel is detested with » 
hanging lamp, chains of beads and balls, and lt, Chrisp 
has a very high forehead, with bright auburn Luly Polling ih 
curls down to his shoulders. A white miarit }y Whaps him 
about, leaving visible his right shoulder, eoveredy With 4 richly 
embroidered tunic. The Baptist has eurly, red jig) Waly, and 
wears a red mantle over a tunic of mauve. Tyo Beyan celist 
has an aureole of yellow hair, wears a pink myhtla and an 
embroidered tunic. The figures are over-tall, bi hell ther. 
selves proudly. The faces have great beauty, eve, inspiration, 
The whites of the eyes are rather prominent and Ljnign, The 
general tone is very brilliant. On the pedesta| (hare js an 
inscription which reads: SALVATOR MUNDI Galva fos, 
MCCCCLXXII. 

The painter of this altar-piece, whoever he, Wak, Glther 
enjoyed the acquaintance of the young Manteg yi, oy shared 
in the latter’s novitiate at Padua, The picture Qjorly pavenl4 
as much. To begin with, the hanging lary, beat, Ay fruit 
are a species of decoration almost confined tey the Padi. 
Ferrara-Venetian painters usually termed * Sq t ei Agedell, 
The figures are over-tall, as in the earlier work, ay Qos, Of all 
those masters who felt the influence of J acopo Méjlinj. The 
feeling for form is considerable, but the artist share) jn tje ynanh- 
nerisms as well as in the dryness of the Squarcionyayhi. Com- 
pare the legs of the Baptist here, their absurdly Qybvet] Kye, 
and their calves, with the legs of Mantegna’s yiptist ity his 
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St. Zeno altar-piece at Verona (Alinari, 15044), of Bonsignori’s 
St. Cristopher in his Polyptyeh at SS. Giovanni e Paolo in 
Venice (Alinari, 13699), or of Bernardo Parenzano’s figures 
in the picture of the Doria Gallery in Rome, representing a 
saint giving alms (Braun, Rome, 141). You will not fail to 
note the kind of resemblance which oceurs among kindred 
only, The draperies have their own tale to tell. The heavily 
embroidered stuffs are treated in a way to remind us of Gen- 
tile Bellini in his youth, of the young Carpaccio, and, above 
all, of the gorgeous Crivelli. In general character, the folds 
have the Squareionesque peculiarity of giving way to a passion 
for calligraphic flourishes while studiously seeking to reveal 
the forms underneath, Even Mantegna’s draperies, as a 
glance at his earliest works, such as. for instance, the Eremi- 
tani frescoes, and his latest, “The Triumph of Scipio” (at the 
National Gallery), will persuade one, are at no time free from 
this awkward compromise between pure form, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, pure decoration. In our painter, the con- 
trast of the long, dry Squarcionesque form of the Christ, for 
example, clearly manifested, and of the swathing, swirling, 
edidying draperies which cover it, is so strong that there is 
uo accounting for it except on the hypothesis that the author. 
even while painting an altar-piece, was held down by the 
habits of an art where caligraphy was more at home— by 
the habits of the illuminator, 

The draperies are not the only feature in which, as it seems 
to me, the jlluminator's hand betrays itself. The very bright 
color, the brilliant tone, are indications, no less significant, of 
this art. I would go even farther, and sity that the scheme of 
color suggests close affinity with the school of Verona, and 
that something in the types, and even in the feeling, strengthens 
this sugvestion. 

A. painter who was also an illuminator, showing clear marks 
of affinity with the schools of both Padua and Verona —of 
course it must be Liberale, who, as everybody knows, worked 
for years at a place so near Viterbo as Monte Oliveto Maggiore. 
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Yes, indeed! And when you look closer, see how much of 
Liberale and his pupil Caroto the heads of Christ and of the 
Evangelist remind you, how singularly like Liberale’s are the 
folds of the draperies, particularly of this same Evangelist. 
Then, how odd! but this very arrangement of the group occurs 
in a picture by Liberale—the altar-piece in San Fermo, at 
Verona. It has bean photographed by Lotze. ‘There you have 
St. Anthony standing on a round pedestal, to his right and left 
on either side a bishop, and between his shoulders and those of 
the bishops on either side the head of a saint. In fact, the 
identical composition. 

All this is very true, and it does in a wonderful way prove 
that the Viterbo altar-piece is by a North Italian akin to the 
masters of Padua and Verona; but Liberale, in spite of strong 
affinities to him, he was not. Liberale’s ideals in art were never 
s0 serious; he never approached Mantegna so closely as does 
the figure of the Baptist in the picture before us. Not only in 
his intention, but in his feeling does Liberale seem to be differ- 
ent from the painter of the Viterbo altar-piece, who had a 
subtler sense of beauty, and a deeper feeling for the significance 
of his subject. I will not go to the length of declaring that as 
interpretation the Christ here is successful. To my knowledge 
there is no satisfactory representation of Christ. But the face 
in this picture has at least a power of appeal, a something re- 
fined, something far from the ordinary, an infinite capacity for 
ecstasy. It shows a serious attempt on the part of the artist 
to think out the problem of what the face of the Christ must be 
like. ‘The other faces are scarcely less ecstatic and expressive. 
Then the donor is among the greatest achievements in por- 
traiture up to that date. It reminds one of Fra Filippo’s own 
portrait in the Coronation of the Virgin, now in the Florence 
Aculemy, but the Viterbese bishop is a vastly superior presen- 
tation, both as form and feeling, 

Now all this was out of Liberale’s reach. And when we 
deseend to more obvious considerations we are equally obliged 
to reject the attribution to Liberale. The forms are not his. 
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We have here neither his characteristic hand nor his ear. The 
drapery bears the strongest resemblance to Liberale, but is far 
less jugeed, pointed, and erisp. Moreover, the author of the 
Viterbo altar-piece had a creater mistery over line, to which he 
knew how to give something, at least. of Mantegna’s, or even 
Crivelli’s inevitableness. Liberale’s line is always more or less 
slovenly, 

As we now stand, then, the Viterbo altar-piece is neither by 
Mantegna nor by Liberale. Its author was probably an illomi- 
nator who studied both at Padua and Verona. As an urtist he 
reveals a talent inferior certainly to Mantegna’s, but not to 
Liberale’s, and scarcely to the talent of any other of his contem- 
poruries not of the first rank. Perhaps he would stand least 
out of place alongside of —let me say — Ereole Roberti. 
Clearly he was no Central Italian, and the attribution to 
Lorenzo di Viterbo is sheer nonsense. 

So much the careful consideration of the picture has revealed 
to us, and there, but for one fortunate fact. we should stop. 
This fact happens to be the existence of works by the same 
hand, — works this time perfectly authenticated with regard to 
authorship, These are a large number of Uluminations, most 
of which are now in the cathedral of Siena: the author is Giro- 
lamo da Cremona. 

Of this artist almost nothing has hitherto been known. 
Apparently he was only an illuminator, and it is certain that he 
worked in Siena, off and on, from 1467 to 1475! and that in 
1472 he did some illuminations for Monte Oliveto Maggiore? 
That Girolamo was more than a mere illuminator was lirst sus- 
pected by Mr. William Rankin, who recognized his hand in a 
* Nativity” of the Jarves Collection (No. 55) at Yale College 
(Fig. 1)." Unfortunately I am acquainted with this work in the 
photograph only, which Mr. Rankin was obliging enough to 
send me. Judging from this,—and it happens to be adequate, — 
Mr. Rankin’s attribution is so satisfactory that for those whe 


' Vasari, Le Monnier, VI, 199. ? Vasari, Sona’, TV, 684, 
® American Jowrnel af Archaeology, First Series, A, p. 140, 
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know Girolamo da Cremona, an attempt to prove that this inter- 
esting little picture was by him would be like telling the clock 
by algebra. To others I recommend a comparison of the two 





Pietne 1,— Tan Narcverry. 


“* Nativities ” found among the Sienese illuminations (Lombardi, 


| "y é a re i= a ait _ oF i : r t i 
210, 219). This Nativity,” however, is too close in share to 


the miniatures to increase greatly our estimate of Girolamo da 
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Cremona, or to enlarge our acquaintance with his artistic per- 
sonality. The Viterbo altar-piece, on the other hand, is so 
majestic a work, reveals, as we have seen, a painter of such 
high talent, that if | can establish that Girolamo Was its author, 
I shall have proved also that beside being one of the greatest 
Italian illuminators, he holds his own among the worthier 
Italian painters. 

To describe in detail Girolamo’s miniatures is not to my 
purpose, but a few words regarding their style and peculiari- 
ties will certainly not be out of place here. They have of 
course the brillianey of all illuminations, and something of the 
garishness peculiar to the Veronese craftsmen. As compared 
with Liberale's work they betray no greater mastery over form, 
indeed a mastery at times not so complete, but greater interest 
in form as a problem. They show but a languid interest in 
genre; on the other hind, their author cared very much to get 
the utmost expression out of the various figures he tried to de- 
pict. I would refer to the “ Christ weeping over Jerusalem” 
( Lombardi, 152), with its tenderness and pathos; to the two 
versions of the “Vision of Ezekiel,” with their apocalyptic 
ecstasy (Lombardi, 146, 147); to the even more apocalyptic 
firure ot the white-stoled angel with his mantle fluttering 
wildly about him as he stands on the rock, tuba mirum apargens 
sonum (Lombardi, 87 ; Fig, 2); or to stich tenderer moods as 
we see in the “Three Virgin Martyrs” (Lombardi, 190: 
Fig. 3), or the “ Assumption of the Virgin” (Lombardi, 173). 
All in all, a profounder personality, a subtler artist, reveals 
himself here than in any of Liberale’s miniatures. That 
the estimate is so usually reversed seems due chiefly to the 
incubus of famous names and the written words, both of which 
mike it so hard te look at anything whatever with one’s own 
eyes, to feel with one’s own heart. 

Girolamo’s closest affinities, as we discover them in these 
same illuminations, are with Liberale, and in matters more 
essential, with Mantegna and the Squarcioneschi. The latter 
relationship would, by the way, account for his greater interest 
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in form. Look at the “Nativity” (Lombardi, 219). The 
kneeling Virgin and the child are not only Sq uarcionesq ue in 
general, but prove clearly that Girolamo was acquainted with 
Mantegna’s “ Nativity” (last heard of as in the collection of 
fe Boughton nicht, aq. ). The feeling for line, where it is 
at its bast, is strongly Mantegnesque, even Crivellesque, and 
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the landscape has an equally Squarcionesq ue character, modi- 
fied somewhat, it is true, hy the seale of the Uluminater’s art. 
The character of Girolamo da Cremona, then, as deduced 
from his authenticated works, corresponds to a remarkable de- 
rree with that of the painter of the Viterho ultar-piece. Hia 
works and this reveal an identical spirit, an identical purpose, 
and an identical training. The difference is in the quality, a 
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difference such as there must be between illumination and 
serious painting, — but to this point I shall return later. Nor 
is there anything in the outer circumstances of the Viterbo 
nltar-piece that would prevent its being by Girolamo. It is 
dated 1472. and im that year Girolamo left Siena for a while 
to take Liberale’s place at Monte Oliveto Maggiore. The dis- 
tance between this place and Viterbo, both practically on the 
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high road to Rome, is so slight that Girolamo could very well 
have gone from the one to the other in a day. 

Thus there is every probability that Girolamo da Cremona 
was the author of the Viterbo picture. It now behooves us 
to see whether a minute examination of diverse significant 
peculiarities will turn this strong probability into certainty. 

Let us begin with the types in the picture, and first of all 
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with the head of Christ. It is very long, with an exceptionally 
high forehead. We find these peculiarities strikingly exempli- 
fed in the iluminations, particularly where Christ is repre- 
sented: “ Christ addressing the kneeling apostles ” ( Lombardi, 


iT; Fie. 4); “Christ healing a leper” (Lombardi, 216); 
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“Christ exorcising the evil spirit from a Demoniac” (Lom- 
bardi, 197). In all these there is not only great identity 
In ideal and feeling, but in the peculiarities mentioned. 
They occur elsewhere as well: for example, in one of the 


“Three Virgin Martyrs” (Fig. 3); in a face seen over 
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Christ's shoulder in the “Marriage of Cana.” The other 
types are not so easily matched, but the Baptist has a decided 
and aquiline nose, which was a favorite of Girolamo’s, and 
may be seen in many of his iluminations, To mention a 


T ie 
i 
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few examples taken at random: the apostle on the extreme 
right in the “Ascension” ¢ Lombardi, 193); an ** Apostle 
striding forward” (Lombardi, 2006); “a Sacrifice according 
to Jewish Kite” (Lombardi, 204); the “Deseent of the 
Holy Spirit” (Lombardi, 214%. 
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In the illuminations as well as in the picture certain figures 
are out of all proportion tall. Good examples may be seen in 
the “ Annunciation” (Lombardi, 220); in the “Ascension” 
(Lombardi, 193) ; in the “Angel of the Resurrection” (Fig. 
2); and in the “ Assumption ” (Lombardi, 173). 

A striking peculiarity im the picture is the drawing of the 
lews, exaggerating the mannerisms of all the Squarcioneschii, 
and in the figure of the Evangelist, so absurdly out of draw- 
ing. We shall not fail to find this matched again and again 
in the miniatures. But one or two examples must suffice: the 
Striding Apostle’s right leg has the identical curve ; an absurd 
instance is the Christ in the “Healing of the Demoniac” 
(Lombardi, 197). 

Characteristic to a degree even greater than any of the pecu- 
liarities already mentioned, are the ears, the hands, and the 
draperies. In the Uluminations, owing no doubt to the more 
calligraphic tendencies of this art, the ear tends to have no 
marked character, although in so far as it has it at all, the 
form agrees with the ears in the picture. Let me refer to the 
“Almagiving ” (Lombardi, 198) as an example. But a more 
striking identity than exists between the ear of the Donor 
in the Viterbo pieture and the ear of St. Joseph in the Yale 
College “ Nativity ” there could not well be. It is, moreover, 
so very peculiar that to the student who knows just how to use 
such evidence, the identity in authorship of these two works 
is put beyond all deubt—and, as we have seen already, the 
“* Nativity ” is too obviously by Girolamo da Cremona to need 
demonstration. 

The hands in the picture are badly drawn; so are they in 
the luminations, and in both they have the same shapes anid 
the same faults. Christ blesses with a gesture almost identical 
with the one in “His blessing the wine at Cana” (Lombardi, 
218). Both His blessing and His protecting hands are paral- 
leled by the hands of God the Father in “ Exekiel’s Vision” 
(Lombardi, 147). The right hand of the Evangelist, appear- 
ing from under his cloak, has the shape and movement of 
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Christ’s hand in the illumination representing him as address- 
ing the Kneeling Apostles. The most singular hand of all is 
St. Leonard’s. It runs out into an endless toothpick where 
the little finger ought to be. Now, we find frequently 
approaches to this monstrosity in the miniatures, but I shall 
cite only one example, — one of perfect identity, —the left hand 
of St. Jerome in the illumination wherein we see this saint and 
st. Anthony conversing (Lombardi, 201). Now, a peculiarity 
s0 singular as this is not likely to occur in two different artists 
having in common so many other characteristics as have the 
authors of the Sienese illuminations and of the Viterbo picture. 
They must have been painted by the same person. 

‘The most striking oddity in the Viterbo picture I still have 
to speak of—the draperies. They have already been de- 
seribed as swirling and eddying. On the figure of Christ they 
assume the fantastic shapes of blown glass, of vitreous eddies 
sucked into vitreous whirlpools, The draperies of the other 
figures tend to take the same shape, particularly on the figure 
of the Baptist. Those of the Evangelist, on the other hand, 
are more usual, more like Liberale’s. Now we shall not find 
in Girolamo’s illuminations draperies with quite the vitreous 
texture that they have in the picture, yet the resemblance is 
remarkably close. Look at the angel with the trumpet to 
which I already have referred several times. Look at his long 
tunic. Its folds swirl into eddies and are sucked up or down 
into little whirlpools very much as we have observed in the 
pieture. In the “Three Virgin Martyrs,” on the other hand, 
the figure on the right has draperies which even exaggerate 
the vitreous, tormented effect of the folds in the altar-piece. 
Perhaps the most striking resemblance of all in this peculi- 
arity will be found in the mantle of Christ where He is repre- 
sented as addressing the Kneeling Apostles. 

I would now point out one or two resemblances between 
draperies of a less singular kind. All the Squarcioneschi 
tended to make the stuffs worn by their figures drag between 
the feet, but seldom, if ever, in a painting, have | seen this 
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tendency carried to such an extreme as in the draperies of 
Christ in the Viterbo jicture. This extreme is paralleled, if 
not surpassed, in Girolumo’s miniature of the Striding Apostle 
(Lombardi, 206). The Evangelist’s draperies catch on the leg 
in two or three places, while clinging to the rest almost as close 
as tichts. This again is a Squarcionesque mannerism, but 
what is so curious here in the Evangelist is that beside pulling 
on the leg and clinging to it, the drapery by some miracle 
manages to blow free to the side. Just this singularity we find 
again and again in Girolamo’s illuminations, and a good in- 
stance is found in the “Two Apostles” ( Lombardi, 212). One 
more point of resemblance remains to be noted. The Daptist’s 
girdle is knotted and the ends left hanging or caught wp, 
exactly and precisely as in the girdle of * king David” among 
Girolamo’s illuminations (Lombardi, 194). 

Jt may now be urged, — 

“True, you have proved that the Viterbo altar-piece is cer- 
tainly by a North Italian miniaturist who was also a painter. 
You are right in declaring that this painter was not Liberale. 
You also have succeeded in establishing # singularly close re- 
semblance in spirit, style, and in all significant mannerisms 
between the picture in question und Girolamo da Cremona’s 
illuminations. But,” the objector will continue, “there surely 
remains a something not yet satisfactory.” 

A difference does, in fact, remain, a difference in quality, in 
artistic intention, yet by no means not to be bridged. Even in 
the miniatures the quality as an average is very high, and in 
the figure of the angel reaches the height of the picture. But 
surely, illumination was one thing and painting another. An 
artist who practised both, if talented, surely would have taken 
painting as a much more serious matter, and having an altar- 
piece to do would exert himself as he would rarely in the 
pettier art, manifesting a talent surprising to such as know 
him in this latter phase only. Let us take a case beyond 
denial. Liberale’s miniatures are charming and delightful, but 
who would deny the gulf between them and such more serious 
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works as his St. Sebastians in Milan and in Berlin, his Pista 
at Munich, or his “ Death of Dido” in London? Now there 
surely is no greater difference in quality between Girolamo’s 
Uluminations and the Viterbo picture. | 2 

An interesting question suggests itself. Between Girolamo 
da Cremona as revealed in his illuminations, and as further re- 
vealed in the fascinating splendor of the Viterbo altar-piece, 
and Liberale of Verona, there certainly must have existed a 
band of connection. One must have had an influence on the 
other. Now who was the giver, and who the receiver? That 
is u question the full answer to which we doubtless shall find 
in Dr, J. P, Richter’s long-promised work on the painters of 
Verona. I would meanwhile say that it must be ly no means 
taken for granted that Liberale necessarily was the giver. 

In 1472, the date on Girolamo da Cremona’s altar-piece 
at Viterbo, Liberale was only one and twenty years old. For 
at least six years he had been in Tuseany. He thus had left 
his Veronese home when he was fifteen or little more. His 
miniatures reveal a sturdy, gifted personality, but uo trace of 
ilirect intercourse with the Squarcioneschi is visible. How old 
Girolamo was at this same date —1472—is to me, at least, 
unknown, Judging from the maturity of the work, I should 
suspect him to have been nearer thirty than twenty — at all 
events older than Liberale. His intereourse with the Squar- 
eioneschi is patent and must have been direct; moreover, it 
seems to me that he was particulurly impressed by Mantegna’s 
frescoes in the Eremitani at Padua, and by the same master’s 
altar-piece in St. Zeno’s, at Verona. As these were done before 
1460, and as these are the works Girolamo retained most in 
his mind, it may indicate either that leaving this region for 
Tuseany at so early a date he saw none of Mantegna’s later 
works, or that, being at the most sensitive age at about 1460 
he was most impressed by what he saw at that time. Ever on 
this later hypothesis, Girolamo could not have been born much 
later than, let us say, 1442,— whieh would make him nearly 
ten years older than Liberale. 
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If he was so much older than Liberale and as an artist not 
inferior, and if he possessed the valued Paduan science, which 
Liberale certainly had not brought with him to Tuseany, then 
I should scarcely hesitate to believe that Liberale owed much 
to Girolamo da Cremona. 

BERNHARD BERENSON, 
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AN ACHILLES RELIEF AT ACHOURIA 
[Poate Tt] 


Ox PLATE LT is reproduced a relief at present preserved in 
the small village of Achouria, near the site of ancient Tegea 
in Arcadia. The relief was found near the church of Palaio- 
Episkopt. It was first seen by Conze and Michaelis in the 
course of their travels in Greece in 1860, and is mentioned by 
them very briefly in the report of their journey published in 
the Annali dell! Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica for the 
year following.! Since that time no further account of the 
relief has appeared. In 1889, when the French were excavat- 
ing at Tegea, M. Gustave Fougéres induced the owner of the 
relief to remove it from the position where he found it? so 
that at present it is standing in the courtyard of the owner's 
house propped up against the house wall. 

The relief is of marble, originally white bat now gray from 
the exposure to which the stone has been subjected. It is 
1.95 m. dong on top, and 0.72 m. wide at the widest part, and 
its thickness at the top is 0.125 m. The upper portion of the 
slab upon whieh a moulding is cut is uninjured, but the lower 

1 Vol. XXXII (1861), p. Ml. Cf. PL B, 2 

= M. Fougéres writes mo that when he tirst saw it the relief was hidden andor 
a heap of manure in a stable, and that it was only by assuring the owner that it. 
should net be taken away that he was able to have it removed, The peasants 
of Achourit are particularly jealous of the monuments among them, and will on 
no condition allow them to be removed. In the neighboring village of Piali on 
attempt has been made to start a small museum, and many of the things found 
at Tegea have heen collected there, but the people of Achouria inalst upon 
retiining their antiquities in thelr own possession. 


Ameren Jiurnal of Archaeology, Seecnd Series, Joorsal of the liv 
Archaic Institute of Amertes, Vol. 111 (1800), Nos. 2 F. 
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part is broken to a greater or less extent its entire length. 
The outline of the moulding, which has a width of 0.16 Thay 
may be seen from the accompanying drawing (Fig. 1). Below 
the moulding come the figures of the relief, 
Achilles driving his chariot round the walls 
of Troy with the body of Hector tied by the 
heels to the chariot. Achilles, facing to the 
right, is represented as a beardless youth, 
Ficvne 1.—Prorne standing with left foot advanced ih a char- 
on Movtne or tnt: Ho wears, pushed back on his head, a 
ACWILTES RELIEF, a 

helmet the crest of which projects into the 

moulding above it, and a suit of seale armor with leather flap 
below reaching nearly to the knee. In his right hand he holds a 
short, broad sword with a sharp point, and in his outstretched 
left hand the reins of his horses. The chariot in which he is 
standing is partially broken off, but the greater part of the box 
und half of one wheel remains. It is by far too small for the figr- 
ureinit. The horses drawing the chariot are going at full speed. 
Only two horses are clearly represented, but an additional hoof 
and what appears to be the nose of a third horse seem to indi- 
cate that the urtist wished to represent a chariot drawn by four 
horses. Back of the chariot are the two feet and part of the 
legs of a figure which was lying on its back but is now broken 
off. This undoubtedly was intended for Hector tied by the 
heels to Achilles’s chariot. Behind the chariot at the left 
is the standing figure of a warrior moving toward the right. 
He is represented as a bearded man older than Achilles, He, 
too, wears, pushed back on his head, a helmet, with a crest 
partially cut off by the moulding, and armor of the same pat- 
tern as that of Achilles. His helmet resembles the Corin- 
thian style of helmet, but has a band passing under the chin. 
On his outstretched left arm he bears a circular shield which 
he holds by means of a strap on the inside. In his right 
hand he holds a short spear with the point turned towards 
the ground. He wears on his left side a sword, of which the 
hilt alone is visible. In the background is a wall, doubtless 
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intended for the wall of Troy, with two towers, one back of 
Achilles and the other at the extreme right of the slab. 

The date of the relief cannot be uncertain. The reneral 
character of the work, its crudity and lack of proportion, 
stamp it at once as a product of late Roman times. 

Two questions at once sugvest themselves in connection with 
this relief; first, the identity of the standing warrior, and, 
second, the use to which the slab was put. Both of these 
questions can be answered with some decree of certainty. In 
the account of the death of Hector and the dishonor done his 
body in the liad no mention is made of any other warrior 
than Achilles. Consequently, it might be supposed that the 
sculptor here did not intend to represent any particular hero. 
But this is hardly likely if we follow the analogy of the vases, 
where the names are often uted, as an aid to the identification 
of the figures. Two men appear to be associated with Achilles 
in the dragging of Hector on the vases. One is his charioteer, 
Automedon, and the other is Odysseus. The figure on the 
relief is certainly not intended for the charioteer. He is a 
warrior fully armed for battle, and quite independent of the 
chariot, and is very different from the figures of Automedon 
as they appear on the vases. Odysseus we find represented in 
connection with this scene on a black-figured amphora repro- 
duced by Gerhard.2 On the right, standing near the funeral 
mound of Patroclos, is Achilles, looking down at the dead 
body of Hector, which is attached by the feet to a four-horse 
chariot. In the chariot stands the charioteer, facing whom is a 
winged goddess. Above the funeral mound is the spirit. of 
Patroclus, a small armed figure, while to the left, in front 
of the horses, is a warrior with helmet, shield, and greaves, a 


' Seale armor of different designs was used by Roman soldiers at different 
periods, <A suit similar to that of the Achouria relief appears on a Roman 
gravestone, now in Vienna, Wlustrating the equipment of a centurion, The 
Stone dates from the firet century of our era. Ch. Baumeister, Denk, It, 
p. 2081, fig, 2978, 

' 71. X 300 ff.; alen 0 14 @ 

* Auserl. Griech, Vasenbilder, vol. IH, pl. excix ; also text, pp, 104-1006, 
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sword, and perhaps a spear. Beside him is his name, OVSTEV. 
er Odysseus, This figure corresponds very well with the 
warrior on the relief, and suggests that the sculptor intended 
his figure, too, for Odysseus. That Odysseus should be chosen 
to accompany Achilles in this scene is most natural because of 
the part he played in the Trojan war and in subsequent story ; 
and furthermore he is mentioned in the IVied! among the 
chiefs who are with Achilles previous to his arming for the 
combat with Hector, 

The second question —the purpose for which the slab was used 
—tannot be answered with absolute certainty. The moulding at 
the top and the fact that the slab is entirely broken across the 
bottom at once suggest the idea that the relief is the sculptured 
side of a sarcophagus. This view is further strengthened by 
the fact that a projecting ridge has been left along the top of: 
the slab on the inside (see Fig, 1), which suggests that the top 
was so cut in order to keep the cover of the sarcophagus in 
place. On the other hand, the sculptured reliefs on other sar- 
cophagi are usually crowded with a number of figures even 
when they exhibit the same subject, and this relief seems to 
require something more to make the picture complete. So that 
it might be regarded as one of a series of reliefs decorating the 
luse of some monument. The view first aivanced, however, 
namely, that it was part of a sarcophagis, seems the more 
probable of the two. 

The subject of the relief is a common one in Greek art, 
appearing on sarcophagi, vases, gems, terra-cotta lamps, and 
elsewhere. Overbeck in his Bildwerke zum Thebischen und 
Troischen Heldenkries? has collected all the representations of 
the scene known to him when he published his work. To these 
may be added the following not included in Overbeck’s list: 

(1) A sarcophagus in the Louvre, 

(2) A sareophagns in the British Museum from Hierapytua in Cretes 


| T S10, * Text, p. 43 fh: pl. xix. now, 6-19, 
' Benndorl, Wiewer Varlegehiitter, Serie Th, Tat. vii, 2b, 
* Jhid,, Serle C, Taf. xi 2A. 
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(4) Fragment of the front of a sarcophagus in Ince Blundell Hall, Lanca- 
shire, England. 

(4) A tensa in Rome. On this bronze tensa, or sacred chariot, the scene 
occurs three times, in all three cases being exactly alike. 

(9) An amphora in the museum at Naples 

(0) A terracotta slab from Syracuse at Canterbury. This contains an 
exact copy of the part of the reliefs on the Ara Casali, representing the 
dragging of Hector by Achilles. The slab is believed to be a modern forgery." 


Besides the above, additional references may be given for 
two monuments only briefly mentioned by Overbeck: a relief 
now in Woburn Abbey, but formerly built into a gate at Ephe- 
sus;" and part of the cover of a sarcophagus at Oxford. 

Of all the monuments upon which the dragging of Hector’s 
body by Achilles is represented, both those mentioned above 
and those in Overbeck’s list, the only one known to have been 
found in Greece proper is the relief from Achouria. The 
others come from Asin Minor, Crete, Sicily, and Italy. This 
is surprising inasmuch as Achilles was the great hero of Greece 
and was worshipped as such especially in the Peloponnesus 
(Paus. IT, 20,8; I, 24, 5; ef. also III, 19, 11). The fact 
seems to be established, however, that in Roman times, at any 
rate, this scene was more popular in other parts of the ancient 
world than in Greece proper. 

Baumeister in his Denkméler (p. 735) has raised the question 
as to whether or not the various representations of the drag- 
ging of Heetor which we have go back to a common original, 
and is inclined to think that they do. If that is the case. 
however, the difference in detail in the various examples is 
too great to admit of their being copies. It is perhaps not 
improbable that the dragging of Batis at Gaza by Alexander, 


' Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p, 362, no. 279, 

* Aull. della Com. arch. df Rome, 1877, p. 119, pls. xi-xv. 

*Heydemann, Die Vasensammiungen dea Mua, Naz. cu Neapel, p. O78, 
no, Safed, 

* Michaelis, op. ecit., p. 276, no, 146, 

* Choiseul Goufller, La Grice Pit., vol, 1, pl. 121; Michaelia, op. cit, p. 760, 
ho, fy, 

" Benndorf, op. cit. Serie C, Taf, xi, 2: Michnelis. op. cf. p. SOA, no. 111, 
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in imitation of Achilles, legendary though this may be, may 
have influenced some sculptor or painter of repute to repro- 
duce the scene in the Jiad, and if that is the case, no doubt 
such a work would have considerable influence on minor artists 
of a later time. But if there ever was such a work, we have 
no literary evidence for it, and its existence must remain pure 
hypothesis, 
WituiAM N. BATES. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE ANTIGONE 
OF EURIPIDES 


THE story of Antigone was unquestionably known and told 
before the time of the play of Sophocles, but it was by this 
poet cast into its final form; for despite the succeeding An- 
tigones (among which in ancient times we may mention those 
of Euripides and Accius) the Sophoclean Antigone has remained 
preeminently the Antigone of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
all modern peoples. The heroine herself holds her exalted 
position in the world’s literature through the famous tragedy 
of the masterful Sophocles, so that wherever in modern art or 
letters one comes across the faithful daughter of Oedipus, she 
is referred to or thought of as being in relations assigned her 
by this poet. So far as is known, Euripides alone among 
Greek writers ventured to compete with Sophocles! in dealing 
with this member of the house of Labdacus. His play was 
probably poorly received; he did not at any rate succeed in 
dislodging the Sophoclean heroine from the hearts of the 
Greeks, 

Now it is a strange fact that, notwithstanding the great 
popularity of the Antigone of Sophocles, no Sophoclean An- 
tigone exists in extant Greek art, so far as the monuments are 
known.? The Antigone groups on the * Megarian bowls” are 
well known to have been taken directly from the Phoenissae of 

‘That the Antigone of Sophocles was brought out before the Antigone of 
Euripides is a safe inference from Soph. Ant, 603 aa compared with Eur, Ant. 
Fr. 106. See below, p. 187, note, 

* This subject is discussed in the writer's Greek Tragedy in the Light of 
Fase Paintings, pp. 75 ff. 


American Journal of Archaealtogy, Beeond Series, Journal of the at 
Archaeological Institute of Amerien, Vol. LLL (1899), Noa, 2. a. si 
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Euripides ;! these little monuments are, however, from the 
middle of the third century B.c. It is doubtful whether the 
picture mentioned by Philostratus? was more than an imago 
—a picture existing only in the fancy of the writer. Eurlier 
than the “bowls” are the vase-paintings from Lower Italy, on 
which Antigone is represented in a tragedy of somewhat more 
than passing interest. Since we know for a certainty that 
Euripides wielded an influence far greoter than that of any 
other poet over the artists of the two or three centuries fol- 
lowing his time, we are tempted to inquire into the nature of 
his Antigone and to test that with these vases from Magna 
Gracein; the frequency with which Euripidean situations Api 
pear on the several classes of monuments found on Greek and 
Latin soil is nothing short of extraordinary, and without allow- 
ing this fact to warp our judgment in the consideration of the 
Antigone vase-paintings, we cannot but hold in mind the 
unique position oceupied by Euripides during the period to 
which these vases belong. , 

In the following pages I shall attempt to show that the vase- 
paintings in question are not only based upon the Antigone of 
Euripides, as contrasted with a post-Euripidean poet, but that 
they also furnish the most considerable and valuable data for 
obtaining a notion of the nature of this play itself. Before 
examining these monuments it will be well to review all the 
obtainable literary evidence touching the Euripidean Antiyone. 

The words of Aristophanes, the grammarian, in the arrument 
to Soph. Ant. run thus: «etrat 4 pvOorrotia xa} Twapa Evpuriéy év 
‘Avrvydvg* whi deel dwpadleica pera tod Aipovos 8i8orat apis 
yduou xoweviay cai téxvoy tire Toy Maiova,* and the Scholiast 


' Brit. Mis., Vase Crt. vol, IV, GF. 14 ; pul, Tid. pl. 16, ond in Greek Trg 
edy inthe Light af V 


‘dee Printings, p. 174; ef. latter work, pp. 171 ff. and Chas, 
Her. 154, p. 325. The fracment which is heat known, haying been discoy- 
ered earliest, is also in the Brit. Mus., Cat. vol. IV, G. 14, : published in Wiener 
Porlegeblitter, 1880, pl. , 14: Robert, Homerieche Becher, p. 60; the author's 
work quoted above, p. 177, CL Murray in Cleas, Ber, ISHE, p, 328. 

* Jmegines, TT, 20, 


* Nauck's emendation for the Hianuscript reading Malwora, 
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on Soph. Ant, vy. 155 adds: dre dtadeper rips Evperiéou *Awr- 
yours airy drt hupaleica exeivn ta tov ATnovos épwTa mpoy ydpor, 
evratfla 6¢ tolwarriov. It is clear that the scholiast followed 
Aristophanes closely, for he has all but taken the exact words 
of the latter. Since, therefore, we possess not two independent 
authorities, but one,we may undertake a closer examination of 
the grummarian’s remark. I[t begins with the oft-recurring 
expression xetrat «.7.A.:! then the point is made that the story 
was treated differently by Euripides and Sophocles, and some 
of these features are mentioned: in the first place. Euripides 
allows Haemon to be with Antigone at the burial of Polynices ; 
secondly, the two are married; and lastly, they have a son whose 
name is Maeon. Surely this is a violent alteration of the 
Sophoclean dénowement, where the heroine is unattended at 
the burial and where Haemon and she die a miserable death 
ununited in marriage. If Aristophanes has given here the 
main points of difference between the two plays, — that is, their 
action,—we are to believe that where Sophocles ends the 
tragedy with the death of the lovers, Euripides solves all the 
trouble by their marriage. Is it, however, probable that Euripi- 
des would have merely followed Sophocles to the finale and 
then at this point have added the marriage as the close of the 
tragedy? Would the captive transgressors have been thns in- 
troduced, reconciled to the king, and received into the royal 
palace? This were indeed a loud farce, worse than comely. 
and could have been tolerated in no Greek theatre. No inter- 
vention of a dews ex machina could have rendered such an 
ontcome endurable. This has heen in the past, neverthe- 
less, the prevalent interpretation of Euripides’ Antigone, and 
even scholars of the present day blindly follow Aristophanes 
and credit Euripides with the authorship of such a comico- 
tragical play. The fact emphasized by the grammarian and 
the scholiast is the marriage of Haemon and Antigone, but 
it will be seen on examination of the fragments below that 


‘Cf. the arguments to Eur, Raerk., Soph. PAfloc, Acach. Prom. and Eumen., 
all of which are ascribed to Aristophanes, 
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the ploy itself could not have been made up of events 
such as Aristophanes names. The mere meution of Maeon 
suggests a situation that Aristophanes leaves undiscussed, 
The whole question resolves itself into the following: if 
the plays of Sophocles and Euripides differed from each 
other in the finale alone, the former allowing the lovers to 
die, the latter celebrating their marriage, Aristophanes was not 
at liberty to go further and name the offspring of this union 
as avother distinction between the two plays; and, secondly, 
if the son Maeon was a part of the action in the play, the 
lovers must have been married years before, and this fact would 
prove that Aristophanes’ lines are concerned with events that 
preceded the play,’ The latter will be seen to be the natural 
conclusion ; the grammarian has simply turned aside here to re- 
mark on incidents that Euripides recognized in his work, though 
not as any part of the action, It is more than probable that 
the words of Aristophanes referred to the story in the pro- 
logue, by which device Euripides nearly always prepared his 
hearers for the forms of the myths he was to follow. However 
this may be, it must not be urged that Aristophanes has given 
the key to Euripides’ Antigone ; possibly he has not furnished 
even a clew as to the centre of interest in the tragedy. One 
has to look elsewhere for the nature of the work.2 
Let us now examine the few fragzments of the Antigone that 

have reached us. The following have beon collected by Nauck# 
and are here given with his numbering and in his order: 

LT. jw Olbérovs ro xparov eviaipen avryp. 

158. eit’ éyéver’ abfis 46 hudraros Bpordaw, 

159. ypucedveray domiSa tap Karavens, 

160. veor veoree curvaroie: Tahar. 

1 Kliigmann in Anwoli def!" Fuse, T8768, p. 1B, bind 

Bon: Se peorole de Aristofine si 
alle solenniti def matrimonio. 


*CE Kibbeck, Amische Tragidie, 
anticipated, 


* Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 2d ed., wp, 405 € 


reathed the same econeln- 
referiseowe alla fenerazione dian fylio ¢ non 


Pp. 430, note 4, where my pPodltion is 
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165. 


168, 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 


174. 


lio. 


pwr 70 palverOar 8 dip" ju Epos Sporois, 
avépor & aparroy eis Kuper veatiov 
aguhaxtos 4 THPHCLS, ws KaY ee u 
TaAX’, ele Epwra wits arnp copurrepo 

qe 8 dy wpochrat K vsrpes, Pi Lae 
avépos biou b@ ypucis duabias wera 
aypyorros, ef pn <aperiy ear Tivo. 
apiorov dvbpl xrijwa cuprabiys yun. 
dxouror* ob yap of kaxae Tem paryores 

civ Tals TUyaict Tos Adyous araNerap, 


. TO mapor aitm Tod traTpos pion" Evi 


Gthet yap obras dx xaxay elvat cawots. 
yap Soxnow-rarpact sraibas elxdvas 
Ta TOANG TavTy yiyverat Téxva wept. 
ovdpart meumroy To pablop, H Guo & fon. 
_- €9 dkxpay ijxower ypapuny eaxa. 
ove Ett [ePois jcpov dXo wAHD Leryos, 
kat Bawos atris got’ dv avOpurrov hues, 
Sei Toict wooly Tov TUpavvoy dvbdver, 
obr’ leds dpyew ote ypip dvev vduov 
Tupavvor elvai- pwpia Sé cal Of dew 

is Tay duoiay SovAeras Kpareiy popes. 
olxelog av parrotct yiyver Oat pidei 
WoAEuOS ev aorois, Av SiyortaTy woAss. 
[4% of EX AuTeiv cavTiv EFedds Gr 
TWokAdet To Auroiy DoTepow yapay ayer 
kal TO Kaxov dyatod yiyverat Tapaitior. | 
Goris 62 3 pos ro wirroy evAddas heper, 
Tov éaivoy’ obros hoody éotir dO Au0s. 


1 Probably in this fragment, as Schneidewin has suggested, Euripides is 
deliberately criticising the view of Sophocles as expressed in the dmc. 503 £, 
oS” Ss dy Skdery adres | eats Tos kande wpdewourw AMX é€igrarac, 
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176. Gavaros yap avflpanrou verewy TE Nog 
éyet* pabeiv 82 waciv éoriv elpapeé. 
Ti: yap wetpaior exdweXov olrate dopi 
otvraict Gece; Tis 6 ativaten pervs, 
a pndéy aiebavoarre Tay wabyuara; 
177. @ twat Anerns, ms Edvs peyas Gecs, 
Aigvuce, Pvnytois tT obdapan inrortatos. 

178. Sehol. Eur. Phoen. y. 1081: ty» Edhiypya o Acivworos Errep- 
yre Tos Oy Baio, is given by Nuuck as probably taken 
from the Antigone, Sehol. Eur. Phoen, 934, adkayoo 
é€ dnc Tatra wre Aiomicov werovféa: tiv wok has 
ilso been referred to the same source. 


Besides these fragments, nos, 212, 218, 214, 915, 716, and 
8a (Nauck) are held by Wecklein to be parts of the Antigone. 
but the reading in all cases, except in nos, 215 and 215, seems 
sound, and we are in the domain of pure conjecture in assign 
ing them to this play; in the two instances the double reading 
Antigone and Antiope renders the souree questionable. The 
sentiments expressed in the latter frarments, however, as well 
a8 in many of those quoted above (nos. 157-178), are of a 
general nature and might occur in any Greek tragedy without 
in the least determining the character of the whole. The 
point in a large number of fragments is commonly mere senti- 
ment, and to build theories of reconstruction on such is vain. 

A casual reading of these fragments reveals the fact that 
4 large proportion of them is concerned with love and marriage 
(ef. nos. 161, 162, 104), while another set (cf. nos. 160, 166, 
167, 168) furnishes the hint that we have to do not only with 
lovers but with lovers clandestinely married, and, so long since, 
that they have a son. As to the dramatis personae and their 
respective parts, little need be said; opinions will yary con- 
cerning the appropriateness of this or that expression as 
placed in the mouth of Haemon, Antigone, or Creon, Cer- 


1 Sitewngeberichte der Bayrischer Ab | rs 
‘ania a er Bayrischer Akad, philos.-phital. CL 1878, vol. 2, pp 
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tainty is not attainable in the case of all, but no. 166 is 
almost without doubt the words of the king, who ad- 
dresses the chorus, and emphasizes the foolhardy stiff-necked 
ness of Haemon that manifests itself in the son Maeon—fd 
pepor ait@! rol watpos won’ Ev. This expression prepares us 
for that which follows, and points directly to the last words of 
Aristophanes’ statement. The most important line of all is no. 
168; it is, in a way, the key to the whole situation, for at this 
point the king makes the discovery that his son has wedded 
the transgressor of the royal edict, and, quite unknown to his 
father, has begotten a son; the latter is forthwith identified 
by the enraged Creon, who gives vent to his displeasure through 
the expression wos. We are, therefore, on decidedly ‘different 
ground from that in any other version of the story. The 
pronounced religious and ethical tenor of Sophocles has been 
abandoned, and the everyday, matter-of-fact Euripides has 
dealt somewhat severely with the ideal heroine of the earlier 
muster, Euripides has cast everything to serve better his 
delineation of wd@os,—the centre of interest with him is no 
longer the burial of Polynices and its religions significance ; 
he has hit upon another time where the passion of a day 
could play—where features of daily life might be repre- 
sented — where he might show ‘men as they are.’ 

One other point in the fragments demands careful eonsid- 
eration, viz. & wai Aviyqs x.7.A. of no. 177. These verses are 
not in themselves important, but the great mass of criticism 
for the reconstruction of the play has centred about this 
fragment. Boeckh? was the first to constrne the reading as 
‘meaning Dionysus, and referring to the god's appearance as deus 
ex machina. This view has been widely shared by subsequent 


‘The arbitrary alteration of aire to atrg (Le. ‘Aereyéry) suggested by 
Silyern, Abhandinagen der Berliner Akad. Ifa, p. 32, has been accepted by 
all who deny Maeon a place in the play. Siivern derived his notion of the play 
from. Aristophanes, and with the fixed idea that it was almply the Antigone of 
Sophocles. with a happy ending, he, of course, refused offspring a place in the 
Slory, 

2 Abhandlungen der Berliner Abad. 1824, p. HA. 
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scholars.! It is maintained that Euripides particularly needed 
a mediator in bringing about a successful issue of the dilemma 
in which the lovers were placed, and our poet is well known to 
have had recourse to such an invention in other plays; in the 
Antigone, therefore, which was for Boeckh little more than a 
Lieheler, Dionysus was held to be the deus ex machina, and 
no. 177 was pointed to in support of the theory. Weleker, 
although taking a very different notion of the play from 
his predecessors, could not rid himself of Dionysus in this 
role; this is the more remarkable since Welcker had to 
make room for Dionysus in addition to Heracles. Clearly 
nothing in these verses requires us to believe that Dionysus 
actually “appeared in the play; some one addresses this god, 
but more cannot be obtained from the lines, and there is 
absolutely no ground for the conclusion that Dionysus played 
the part of deus er machina. Without some weightier argu- 
ment this demand cannot be considered reasonable; and we 
may seek another solution of the problem.? 

We may now leave the unsatisfactory record of the frag- 
ments for what seems further direct evidence for the tragedy. 
Hyginus, Falla 72, gives the following story: “ Creon Menoe- 
eet filtus edirit ne quis Polynicem aut qui una venerunt sepulturae 
traderet, quod patriam oppugnatum venerint. Awtigona soror et 
Arpa conjuns clam noetu Polynicis corpus sublatwm in eadem 
pura qua Eteocles aepultus est iinposuerunt. quae eum a custo- 
dijus deprehensae essent, Argia profugit, Autigona ad regem 
producta, ille cam Haemoni, enjus sponsit fuerat, dedit interfi- 
ciendam. Haemon amare eaptua patris imperium neglerit et Anti- 
gonam ad pastores demandavit ementitusque eat ee com tuterfectase, 
QVAE CVM FILIAM PROCKEASSET ET 15 AD PVBEREM AETATEM 
VENISSET, THEBAS AD LVDOS VENIT. HvNC Cheon KEX, quod 


_ 1 CE. Stivern, foe, eit. : Welcker, @riech. Treg. 11, pp. 663 ff. ; Neydemann, 
Cher eine nacheuripideiehe Tragtilie + Weeklein, fee, ef. 

Max Mayer, De Ewrijidia miyfhoportse, p. Th, would refer thea terses to 
the Antiepe, and thus cut the Gordian knot: é ‘Arreyéep and @ "Avridry are 
aoe what easily confused (ef. nos, 160, 214, 210), but it is not NeCeSaAry to go 
to such length, for o wai Anens need not disturb us, as we shall ape later, 
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ex draconteo genere omnea tn corpore insiqne habehant, AGNOVIT. 
cvM Hercvies Pro HAEMONE DEPRECARETVR VT EL IGNO- 
SCERET, NON IMPETRAVIT. Haemon se et Antigonam conjuyem 
interfeett, at Creon Megaram filiam suam Hereuli dedit in 
conjugium: ex qua nati sunt Therimachus et Diopithes.” 
Welcker based his theory of the Antiyone on this fahula. 
Indeed Hyginus has long passed as the best authority on many 
of the lost tragedies of Greece and Rome; but of late years the 
work of Hyginns and his tribe has been more carefully analyzed, 
and much that passed for serious groundwork of tragedies 
has been proved to be the work of busy mythegraphi. In the 
fabula quoted above, there is much that indicates a series of 
accretions. Argia (in connection with the house of Oedipus) 
is mentioned first by late writers, as Apollodorus, Diodorus, 
and the scholiasts.t The occurrence of her name seems to 
stamp this story as being an elaboration, and yet Welcker 
was so enthralled by the authority of Hyginus that he 
called Argiu die Erjindung eines Tragikers.2. Then again, at 
the last, at Creon Megaram, etc. is, it appears to me, a bit 
of learning intended to display proper names and family pedi- 
grees. The intimate relation between Heracles and Creon in 
the main part of the story was not lacking in suggestiveness, 
and a writer of school-books easily grasped the point of adding 
the family history of Heracles and Megara. I am convinced 
that neither Argia nor Megara had anything to do with the 
myth in its earlier form. The part in small capitals comprises 
what I am inelined to call the gist of the whole matter. The 
story centres very plainly about the sen, and in this regard it is 
in harmony with the fragments. Haemon and Antigone are 
thought of as being present; Heracles, as dews ex machina, ap- 
pears with Creon. This places us one step further ahead in 
the play than it was possible to reach in a study of the frag- 
ments, between which and Hyginus there is a rather close 
agreement. It may be noted that Heracles is a fit intercessor, 
for Thebes could always share with Argos the glory of being 


' Roscher's Leriton, #.¥, Argia, 4, 2 Op. cit. 11, p. S00, 
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his home; though Heracles became the hero of the Dorians, 
the Thebans never forgot that he was born in Thebes? and in 
this city, even as late as in the time of Pausanias, the founda- 
tions of the house where he was born were pointed out, as were 
also the graves of his children; then, too, here was a Heraclewm, 
of which the pediment groups, made by Praxiteles, illustrated 
the twelve labors of Heracles. Not only was there an intimate 
syinpathy between Thebes and Creon on the one hand, anid 
Heracles on the other, such as would account for the latter's 
appearance in a Theban tragedy, but there was furthermore 
the special interest that Euripides felt in Heracles, for it wus 
to this poet that the latter owed his introduction into tragedy ; 
one recalls the part Heracles plays in the Alvestis; and again 
there is a fresh interest which his earthly career assumes for us 
in the Heraelidae. But Euripides placed the hero forever out- 
side the burlesque in tragedy when he delivered the final CLiuap- 
ter of lus life in the Heracles. No one who knows Euripides 
will fail to note his preference for Heracles over other heroes. 
His appearance in the Antivyone is, therefore, a characteristic 
stroke.* 

At this point we turn to the vases mentioned above as being 
evidence for Antigone in tragedy. The monuments tell their 
story distinctly and without interpolation, 

The first vase is an Apulian amphora in the Museo-datta.4 
The scene (Fig. 1) represents a building on four Ionic columns, 
dividing the picture into two parts; inside this stands Heracles 
CHPAKAH2) on face, with his weight on his left lee: he wears 


} “ : mF 
the lion skin as a chlamys over the shoulders, and rests his 


CE fi. T 09, and Paus, IX, 11. 

2 Ct. Wilamowitz von Moeliendorif, Euripiles Herakles, Lat ed., I, p. 200 ff, 
reo? f., Ay fi, 

"No. 425, published by Heydemann, i hep fine nechenripideische Tragtitie, 
Berlin, 1860, und in Arch, ty. STO, pl, 40, 2+ Mon. d. Tuat. X, pla. ait, 23 
Kayet and Collignon, Histoire de la certinigee greeyue, pl, 12; Raumeisterta 
Benkuuiler, L no, BS; Wiener Parlegehldteear, Last, pl 0, 14. Uaeaseul by 
Heydemann, op. eit. ; Kilivmana, Anetta. Fast, 1876, pp. 174 fh: Vogel, 
Scenen curipideischer Tray. in friech, Fosengemlilen, bp. G0 ff: Rayot and 
Collignon, op. cit, pp, SOB f. . 
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right hand upon his elub, while he points to the left with 
his other hand; his face is sli¢htly turned towards Creon 
(KPAQN),! who stands, stooping, his right hand on his sceptre 
and his left placed on his side, with his eves fixed on Teracles. 
The king is bearded and wears boots and a richly embroidered, 
theatrical dress, quite in the manner of uo stage figure; the 
whole carriage and pose speak of the theatre? Behind, in a 
similar garb, is a youth with a metal eylix in the right hand. 
Still to the right, on a higher terream, stands an elderly female 
firure, also facing the central scene ; she wears a long chiton 
with over-garment, and a corner is drawn up over the back of 
the head; this is held by the right hand, while she watches 
sympathetically the events before her. he left hand of all 
three figures is disposed of in one and the same manner, te. 
placed on the back over the hips. On a terrain above the boy, 
Ismene (JEMHNH) sits to the right, but turns her face down 
towards the middle scene. She is dressed in long chiton, shoes, 
bracelets, double necklace, and holds an open box in her left 
hand and a corner of her shawl in the right. On the left of 
the house Antigone (ANTIFONH), with long chiton, mantle, 
shoes, and necklace, stands a little bowed, with her hands 
fastened behind her back. Her face is turned to the doryphoros, 
who stands at the left, and seems to have recently arrived 
with his prisoner. He wears a chlamys and high boots, and 
earries the usual spears. Behind, on a higher terrae, turned 
to the right, Haemon (AIMON) rests on his stick, quite wrapped 
upin a large himation. Oe leans his head upon his right hand. 
The attitude is plainly that of a mourner. Below his feet is 
an open box. 

1 So donbt an error of the artist for KPEON, 

2(Creon ia strikingly like Nestor on on Apolian amphora in Berlin, no, 8280 
in Furtwiingler’s catalogue; published in Rerue archtologique, 1845, pl. 40, 
The position of the hands and feet tally precisely ; there is the asme theatrical 
eoatume, bot somewhat mora elezant on Creon, who alan leans on a finer 
scepine. ‘The general style of the vases is the aamoe, ond the identity of these 


two figures, except for thelr names, can hardly be the result of aocident, 


Both vases seem to belong to the same Apulinn artist, or at least to the same 
stulia. 
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It will be observed that Creon, Heracles, Antigone, and 
Haemon are denoted by inscriptions, and likewise Ismene, 
although her part seems to be a very indifferent one. Her 
position is that of the spectator that one is continually meeting 
on this class of vases. Who the boy and matron on the right 
are is left at present to conjecture. 

The second vase (Fig. 2) is an Apulian amphora from Ceglie, 
now in Berlin.’ Heydemann was the first to recognize this 
painting as being a variation of the scene on the Jatta vase. 
Creon sits to the left upon a richly cut @pdves, and rests his 
left hand upon a sceptre behind the seat; his right hand holds 
a corner of his mantle; his dress is the long chiton with cross- 
bands and sleeves. Before him, separated however by a small 
tree, Heracles, with lion skin and elub, stands in much the same 
postion as in Fig. 1. A youth in long himation stands, en 
Jace, behind Heracles, but with eyes directed towards the 
king. Following is Antigone, who is condueted hither by a 
doryphoros; the latter holds the end of the rope that pinions 
her arms behind her. Antigone wears the plain chiton and a 
veil, and the dorypheros is clad—as he usually is on Lower 
Italy vases—with a chlamys over the shoulders; he carries 
two spears and asword. Behind Creon is another doryphoros 
with a wreath, spears, and a sword; a tree separates him from 
Haemon, who, en face, nude except for the chlumys, leans on a 
staff under the left arm, and ilrops his head pitifully to one 
side, placing his right hand upon it. On the wall hang a 
shield, pilos, petasos, sword, and pair of greaves. 

There can be little question that the same literary source is 
the basis of both these paintings. The artists exercised their 
freedom in arranging the figures ; but who would take serious 
iasne with the painter for placing Haemon on Creon's side in 
Fig, 2? Then there is the youth, whose identity is not yet 
determined, appearing in Fig, 1 on the king’s side, and in 





| 'Cat no. 340; published in Gerhani's Apulische Vasenhilder, pl. 11; 
Arch. Zt. 1870, pl. 40, 1; Wiener Vortegebliteer, 1980, pl. 9, 12. Cf. Heyde- 
nant. op. ct, and Vogel, op. eit, p. Sh, 
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Fig. 2 he is allied with Antigone. If he is Maeon, as some 
believe, there is good reason for his associating with his mother 
asin Fig. 2. In Fig. 1 we are a little surprised to see him as 
a sort of attendant to Creon. In spite of these minor varia- 
tions, however, the main scene is practically the same in both, 
and it matters indeed very litthe whether secondary figures have 
heen interposed or not. We have here, as it seems to me, the 
moment when Heracles appears before Creon to intercede for 
Antigone, who has been ordered before the enraged ruler. 





Pieter 3.—Tar Ayriqose or Erarrmes. 
(Fragment of Apwlian Abnphora da Carlsruhe.) 


Where Haemon or Maeon belong is quite of minor impor- 
lance; the vase-painters cannot be called to account as mere 
Ulustrators. 

We have to discuss, finally, a fragment of an amphora 
(Fig, 3) of unknown provenience, but at all events Apulian in 
technique, now in Carlsruhe.! On the right is the head of a 
female figure with traces of a veil, EVPYAIKH, incised. One 


'Winnefeli’s Aescrhrritung der Voseneemmtuny tu Karlerwhe, pp. 02 f. 
Published in Wiener Vorlegehiitter, ser. B pl. 6, 3+ Arch. #tg. 15834, pl. 10, b: 
Tahrhuch dea Inetitets, 1889, pl 7; Aue der Anomiq, p. 149; Harrison, Moww- 
menfa of Athens, p. oxtviil, Of Hartwig in Arch, Zty. 1884, p. 200; Friinkel, 
ied, 1S, pp. 71 f, and Winckler in Awe der Anomfe. pp. 14048. 


may compare the head with that of the female on the right in 
Fig. 1. To the left is the top of another head, with a hand 
clutching the hair, in the manner of Haemon on Fig. 2. Be- 
tween these two heads is the inscription AION, incised. This 
has been held by Hauser and Winckler to be a misreading for 
AI[MJQN, while it is aflirmed by Hartwig, Frinkel, Schumacher, 
amd Liickenbach that there is absolutely no trace of a letter 
M, and, since the letters are scratched in, there is no possibility 
of any letter having disappeared. The word has therefore 
been considered complete by these scholars, and has been taken 
as indicating a personification of Acon, otherwise unheard of, 
This theory goes in common with the one that the fragment is 
to be considered, together with fragment @ of Areh. Zig. 1884, 
pl. 19, as a part of a large under-world yase. Winekler! has 
shown this view to be untenable. So fur from belonging to 
the same side of one and the same vase, our fragment must 
be assigned to the reverse of an amplora. ‘This leaves us free 
to interpret the fragment by itself. It seems very probable, 
indeed, that we have here a fragment of another Antigone 
scene asin Figs. 1 and 2. Inseriptional evidence is therefore 
at hand for naming the female in Fig. 1 Eurydice. As regards 
AIQN and its significance, it appears to me that we shall come 
near to the truth if we read M]AIQN, and refer the name to the 
boy standing before Eurydice, as in Mig. 1. Although no 
trace of the figure is left, the shorter stature of the boy eould 
easily be placed at that distance below the name. As to the 
trustworthiness of an instription hecuuse incised, it is hardly 
necessary to remurk that nearly every lapidary inseription 
furnishes examples of the omission of letters even in the com- 
monest words, where the same is simply due to the stone- 
cutter's indifference towards his work. And we are not any 
more bound to construe his heterogencous forms and ex- 
pressions as authentic and reliable Greek because they must 
of necessity he as originally written. But I shall contine 
myself to instances on vases of Lower Ttaly to prove that 
' On. ede, 
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such inscriptions may be quite as unrelinble as the perish- 
able, painted inscriptions. We must not look upon an 
inscription as absolutely correct because it is cut in the clay. 
As an example that is well known, I take the Altamura-Naples 
amphora, on which the ineeriptions without exception are 
geratched in® A single glance at this vase is sufficient to con- 
vince one of the unintelligibility that may attach to this class 
of inscriptions. Scraps of names that defy interpretation are 
put down in apparent good faith by the artists. Will the 
scholara who hold fast to AIQN as intelligible and good Greek, 
because incised, also stand by NAN for the figure just above 
Sisyphus? Have we here another personification? And where- 
fore the futile efforts to read MANIA or ANAT KH where this 
kind of inseription means reliability? The artist knew what 
he was about, and wrote what he needed, if one is to trust the 
forms distinctly readable. A second instance of this same 
thing is the inscription which stands above the Erinyes on the 
left from Orpheus, where O|NAI was written for TOINAI. One 
would expect at least the first letter of the name to be correctly 
written, but not even that seemed to trouble the consciences 
of these artists who attempted to write simple words. It 
will not*answer to point to the regularity and correctness of 
Hurydiee upon our fragment, and to argue that the other in- 
scriptions on the same onght to be held as equally trustworthy. 
That sense and nonsense, correctness and incorrectness, may be 
found on one and the same vase is sufficiently borne out by the 
Altamura amphora. The person who was careful enough to 
write OPPEVS, MECAPA, and AIAKO=, so plainly, showed the 
possible extreme of incoherent scribbling in naming the other 
figures, We are required, therefore, to interpret AIQN as 
though it were painted on. Is it intelligible? Every one ad- 
mits the difficulties the word presents as it now stands, and I 


1 Cat, no, 22224, and Wiener Vorlegetitter, ser, E, pl. 2. 

* This point was overlooked by Heydemann, but is stated by Studniczka In 
& #pecial report to Winckler; vid. the latter’s Die Unterwelt-Darstelluagen, 
p. 20, note 2. 
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feel that the correct reading is MJAION, although there is no 
room for M; Ido not believe the artist attempted to write it; 
the letter was left out precisely as was? in P)OINAI, cited above. 
The inscription on the left of Haemon is too fragmentary to be 
restored. The usual reading AA|[O= is scarcely worth consider- 
ing. What could the ghost of Laius be doing before Creon 
and Antigone? Furthermore, as Schumacher asserts,' the let- 
ter read | stands too slanting for an iota. 1 do not attempt to 
rewrite the word, but am, nevertheless, convinced that the 
figure to which the name applied was that of AIMOQN. 

My conclusion is that this fragment was part of a yase hav- 
ing an Antigone scene, similar to those in Figs. 1 and 2, and 
that we have here inscriptional evidence for Eurydice and 
Macon. 

Turning now to a comparison of the results obtained from 
the discussion (1) of the fragments of the Antigone ; 2) of 
Hyginus Fab. 72; and (3) of the Vise-paintings, we are im- 
pressed, in the firat place, by the striking and close agreement 
between the two latter. The son of Haemon and Antigone has 
taken part in the games, and has been recognized by Creon aa 
being of the blood of Cadmus, Aune Creon . . . agqnovit, The 
king is enraged at this flagrant insult upon his horse, and 
proceeds, in the spirit that characterizes him in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, to deal out a heartless sentence upon the trans- 
gressors. He orders Antigone to he brought before him. As 
would naturally he expected, Haemon appears likewise, and is 
represented in Fig. 1 in a striking attitude. Sentence has 
probably passed the lips of Creon, when Heracles appears as 
deus ex machina to plead for leniency; Cum Heracles pro 
Haemone deprecaretur ut ei ignosceret. This ig the moment 
which the vases represent. Furthermore. as has been already 
shown, Fragments 166-168 are ample proof that in the lost 
tragedy of Euripides the déactement was helped along by the 
presence of the son Macon. This, therefore, affords us the 
necessary clew, and the details added by Hyginus and the vase- 

‘faked. dd. Areh, Frat, 1880), p. 228, 
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painters enable us not only to base the vases on Euripides, but 
also in a greater degree to restore the outline of his Antigone. 

Maeon’s part in the play it is not possible to determine. He 
miy have entered as a mwutws, like Medea'’s children: a boy ad 
puberem aetatia could not have held a rdle in the theatre of 
the time of Muripides. 

The marked unity of design in all the paintings, taken to- 
gether with the literary evidence, seems to point conclusively to 
Euripidean influence in the former; and when one remembers 
the phenomenal place held by this. poet in the period to which 
the vases belong,—how Euripides’ popularity had made him 
more the people’s poet than was any other of the Greeks, — it 
seoms to that such an Antigone as he wrote would have 
superseded all others in the estimation of the artists. 

Tf my position be correct, Aristophanes is no authority for 
the Antigone, but only for events antecedent to the play. 


Jd. H. Hupptrstox. 
Bays Mawn Coui.iece. - 


} Rayet and Collignon, op. cit. p. 404, hold the seene in Fie, 1 to be based on 
the Antigone of Euripides, 
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PALAEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Ix the Galleria Lapidaria of the Vatican. near the centre of 
section AVIT, is to be found the following inscription ;! 





Ficree 1,—Tue Furs Tokgtatiance Lvsonurrvox, 


We may transeribe and translate it thus:2 


? The inscription was published, with such 
Lit}, by Gaetano Marini, Ani Aprati, p. 2. 
? The references, which must prove inastiefnetory to 
than the barest peLasing COMments, ire ; ) 


iecurocy as was then possible, in 


Any one seeking more 
Corns Aaecrinl toner Latinarwm, 27 ii 


American Joitrnal of Arthnaedlinget. Geccnid Sinies, Si intial «ef , 
Archacilagicn) [natitite of Ameren. Yul, 1! Chien, Kus, tt, 1 a 
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D(is) M(anibus) S(aerum) 


Pupusa Torquatianus | filius bonus qui semper | parentibus obsequens | 
vixit aunis VIII, th(ensibua) VILL, diiebus) ALLL; | item alius pupus 
(Pupus!) Lactianos qui | idem fil(ius) bonus et obsequens | idem parenti- 
bus vixit annis | n(umero) V, m(ensibus) V1, d(iebus) VI; posuerunt 
tra | ianos et Euechoris parentes | filis dulcissimis sed non hoe | marentes 
a vobia qui sibi senserunt U1 idus Sept(embres), ex quibus unus vixit 
in | MI kal(emias) Oet(obres) et alius in 11 kal(endas) easdem, 


‘DEDICATED TO THE SOULS OF TITE DEFARTED 


*(A) Boy? Torquatianns, a good son who always lived in obedience to 
his parents, died at the age of wight years, nine mouths, and thirteen days; 
alao avother Boy * Laetinnus, who, like hia brother, was a good son and 
likewise lived in obedience to his parents, died at the age of five years, six 
motiths, and six days. This stone was put up by Gainnus and Eucharia, the 
parents to their dearly beloved sons, but not deserving this’ of you, who fell 
sick‘ on the eleventh of September, one of whom lived until the twenty- 
first of September, and the other witil the twenty-ninth of the same month.’ 


Orelli-Henzen, Juscriptiones Latinee, 2719; Hilbner, Exempla Seripturae Epigra- 
phicae Latinae, 1169, three lines given reduce to one-fourth the original alze ; 
Cagnat, Cours @Epigraphie lating, p. 47; Wilmann's, 2008, transcription in 
capitals without motes, 

1 ‘The difficulty as to whether we ehould transcribe pupus or Pupwa la not 
fi stool] one. ‘There are two clearly established uses of the word,—one Aa 
fh pracnomen, the otheras a substantive, “achild."* Vide Cognat, 4547; Hib 
ner, Handiech, 04055; Michel, Dw droit de la cité romaine, p. 142; Schmidt, 
in the Pajiolay. Anseiger, 1887, holds that it is om everyday term applied to 
children, “boy " or “ child," and so came to find a place in the epiiaphs af 
young children, It is strange that Caumnat, after saying on the subject of Pups, 
p. 47, “ Pourtant ce mot Pupus n'est point véritablement un prénom, et, oe qui 
le prouve nettement, c'est qu'on le trouve appliqué A de jeunes esclaves morts en 
has flige; or lea esclaves ne portent jamais de prénoms, ete," and after saying that. 
“Tei Popus [with » capital] est bien véritablement un nom common, poisqu’ll 
est précédé don adjectif,”” then proceeds to transcribe our inscription with a 
capital P in Pupusa, This, however, is probably a mere typographical error. 
lt is worth noting that the grammatical argument from alive Pups ia not very 
strong in view of the general character of the Inscription, 

2 The question of the translation of Pupwas is really the same aa that of the 
transcription, which has been taken up in the preceding note, 

3 Not deserving this of you," Le, that you should dle before your parents. 
This ia one of the many references to the feeling on the part of the Homans that 
it was unniuturel for the children to die before the parents, 

4+) Qui sibi senserunt.”” ‘This has been taken, a indeed the grammar would 
demand, to refer to the parents,“ who became conscious of the illness settling 
on their children,” but it must be taken, In violence to syntax, to refer to the 
children, 
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This inscription, with its mélange of forms, suggests at once 
the question of the relation of forms found in inscriptions to 
those found in manuscripts. In the case of the capital hand 
the closeness of this relation has always been emphasized ; but 
in the case of other seripts both epigraphists and palaeogra- 
phists have been slow to express definite conclusions. Thus, 
for instance, the use of the uncial in inscriptions had received 
no thorough investigation until recently taken up by Hibner. 
Thus, too, it is often forgotten that at least as early as the first 
century B.c. there had already appeared in literary works an 
intermingling with the monumental style of the so-called cur- 
sive that is so frequent in later non-monumental inscriptions. 
The fixing of a type of monumental seript, like the fixing of 
a type for the best manuscript, was effected very early ; but 
side by sule with the formal types were to be found the various 
scripts of individual hands. The business man did not record 
his receipts from sales of grain in the same handwriting that 
the litterateur admired for his favorite poet; nor did the poor 
man, carving out with difficulty the epitaph of his son, vie in 
elaborate micety with the professional worker in marble. And 
yet for the student of palaeography and epigraphy, as indeed 
for every student of ancient life, there is much of interest in 
the tablets of Caecilius Incundus and the tombstone of Tor- 
quatinnus and Laetianus. 

This tombstone is manifestly the tribute of slave parents, 
and the epitaph is the work of an untrained hand. ‘The stone 
is an inferior quality of marble, and small: it is 0.43 m. wide 
and (40 m. high. It was apparently not lined off, if we muy 
judge from the irregularity of existing lines, nor does it show 
in any place the work of a regular stone-cutter. It was not 
even one of the stones that were kept for sale with the letters 
D.M. or D.M.S. already inseribed, The father of the children 
whose grave it marked had simply taken a cheap stone such as 
slaves could afford, and had inscribed, it is almost safe to ay, 
with his own hand his children’s epitaph in such letters as he 
could muster, 
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In this inseription we have to deal with an example of what 
is included under the rather elastic name of seriptura vulgaris. 
From this we may make no more definite inference than that it 
belongs to a large class of less formal and more careless inserip- 
tons that existed beside the more elaborate monuments, Natu- 
rally we find, under this head, every stage of negligence and 
perversion, and itis a little satisfaction to know that the degree 
of badness does afford some indication of date. There can be 
no doubt that Hiibner’s ingenuity and painstaking study have 
enabled him to trace pretty accurately the chronological course 
of this sort of writing. On the other hand, I am compelled to 
emphasize the difficulty and danger that in many cases must 
attend the effort to put a particular inscription in its chrome 
logical place. It would be much less difficult if we could 
separate the writing of inscriptions from the handwriting of 
the day ; and in many cases this separation is treated as made. 
There must be. and have been, very many cases in which a man 
wrote on stone much as he wrote on anything else, with only 
such differences as were implied by the difference of mitterial. 
With this application of individual handwriting to inscriptions 
we have the introduction of a difficult element to which due 
consideration is seldom given. The present case I conceive 
to be very much in point. For Gaianus began to carve 
with a determined effort to be formal, as is shown by his 
initial d, and in some measure by the following m and ¢; but 
here he already gives way and lapses into forms more familiar 
to him or less difficult to carve. 

This brings us to a consideration of the individual letters.' 

Of the sixteen a’s in the inscription twelve show the type A. 
and four the type }. The number of cases of the latter is 
large enough to show that the form 1s not due to mere careless 
omission of the middle stroke in this particular inscription, but 
to the existence of such a type. And indeed we have many 

t Far individual letters see: Hithner, Exempla, LIN-LXVIT; Wattenbach, 


Anteitung cur tateinischen Palaeographie, 43-00; Zongemelsier, Tables, in. 
CoE. I¥, at enc. 
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examples of similar forms. Some of these are to be seen in more 
or less formal documents even of the early empire, although 
their occurrence may sometimes be due to carelessness of the 
stone-cutter. They occur frequently in the papyri of Hercu- 
laneum ; and unquestionably belong to the seriptura aetwaria. 
In the wax tablets of Pompeii we have the form \ — perhaps the 
curving representative of A, or possibly of A—which is far 
advanced towards the half uncial form 4. The type A(& ~\) 
is the most common in the seriptura vulgaris, and needs no 
comment. It is of course merely the older form A, with the 
middle stroke separated from the right stroke and placed 
between the two legs, There is no doubt that the two forms 
from which ours are descended were to be found even in 
republican times beside the regular monumental type A. 

The 6s, with the exception of those in osequene of line 6 
anil silt of line 11, are fairly uniform. The upper stroke to 
the left, which is more pronounced in some cases than others, 
for instance in the careful 4 of line 2,1 take to be « trace of 
the vanishing upper curve of the capital letter. ‘The d's of 
obsequens in the sixth line and sibi in the eleventh look yery 
much as if they were made by a single free-hand stroke, but, if 
[ mistake not, the lower left-hand part is still made with a 
second stroke. Between all such forms and the minuscules of 
later handwriting there is no great gulf, for the only change 
would consist in making the letter with a single movement on 
more tractable material, und in finishing it in such a way as to 
afford an easy transition to the following letter of the line, 
The most interesting parallels to our 6's are to be found in the 
painted inscriptions on the walls of Pompeii. 

The e’s are of interest only as showing in a striking manner 
the influence of material on form, It is safe to say that the 
rounded ¢ Wis aimed at. and that the stone proved a effective 
obstacle to an unskilled hand. With ¢ we hay group o,f, and x 
a8 naturally offering fewer possibilities of 
than most of the letters. 

The d of the dedication and the @ in Filws of line 12 


serious divergence 
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stand out prominently from their fellows. The former is a 
earefully though faultily formed capital, and represents the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of the graver; the latter 
represents merely the possibilities of cursive crowding and 
carelessness on marble. The presence of the capital form 
with the others suggests the line of growth of the latter. 
From the capital d, as the result of a tendency to continue the 
curve of the concluding stroke beyond its junction with the 
perpendicular line, grew the O of the early eeriptura aectuaria ; 
from this to the d's before us is an easy step. Another 
feature of interest is the easy passage from such forms as 
these to the uncial 6. It involves only the rounding of the 
straight line, and the making of the whole with a single stroke. 
The Pompeian graffiti are exceedingly rich in variations of the 
letter d. 

The first ¢ of semper in line 2, the e of parentibus in line 
8. and that of e¢ in line 6, show forms which, though grow- 
ing from a type employed first in painted inscriptions, are 
yet rather near to the rectilinearity which belongs so naturally 
to incisions in a hard substance. The careless omission of 
the lowest horizontal stroke leaves us a form of e that can 
easily be confused with the f of many inscriptions; and with 
these cases before us we shall not be at all surprised at such 
mistakes as eidici# for fidelis, which have attracted some atten- 
tion.! ‘The remaining forms show e with numerous and erratic 
variations due to stone and hand. Cagnat* points out that 
this form comes from the Greek, and is most frequently used 
in inscriptions of the third century a.p, What concerns us 
here, however, is that the maker of our inscription must have 
transferred his ¢ lynata from some less untractable material. 
It is found in the older painted inscriptions of Pompeii and in 
the Hereulanean papyri; and is already practically identical 
with the uncial e. 


Ct ‘L'Exposition de la Cour Coulaincourt,' Reeve Archéologique, 1551, 
p. 230. 


2 Op, clt,, p. 1. 
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After what has been said of ¢, f may be treated very briefly. 
At the first glance it strikes the eye through its curving free- 
hand stroke, which at onmee suggests pencil or brush. Indeed, 
such forms as these make one incline very strongly to the view 
that the stone was first marked out in painted letters. This is 
opposed, however, by some of the harder rectilinear forms, by 
the general carelessness, and also by the crookedness of the 
lines; it seems hardly probable that the stone-cutter should 
have taken so much trouble and still have failed utterly in his 
allotment of space. I have yet to find in any inscription 
another fas flowing! as the first letter of our second line, and 
have been able to find its like only in manuscripts. 

Our single g presents no peculiarity except the ica 
twist from the perpendicular. It belongs to the manuscript 
capital and uncial type 


*&Gq -f 


which is seen with only incidental changes in the cursive and 
vulgar, The monumental type G persists until late in the 
Empire on more formal inseriptions, but even here it begins 
to be replaced as early as the second century. 

In the A of foe, line 10, the palacographist might very par- 
donably take delight. It is a beautiful little letter in very 
homely surroundings, but not marred, as is the A of Ewecharis, 
by crowding. As early as the papyri of Hereulanenm the 
form h presents itself, and this wradually passes into inserip- 
tions. But there is nowhere 4 more beautiful example of 
an fof this kind than the one before us, which looks as if it 
might have been transferred from the careful handiwork of an 
able scribe. With this form we have practically reached the 
uncial, and are confronted again with the whole problem of the 
use of uncials in inscriptions, Space unfortunately forbids a 


1 Ditbner’s facsimile (1169) fails to bring ont this feature, 
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discussion of this interesting question; I shall have to limit 
myself to a reference to an excellent monograph by M. Emile 
Chatelain? and the remarks of Hiibner2? 

The letter i might have been classed with those which pre- 
sent few noteworthy variations, but we have here something 
of special interest. The initial 7s of lines 5, 6, and 7 are 
longer than usual. OF these the most striking is the first, 
which is almost certainly an example of the long letter at the 
beginning of a line or word.? The ease of the other two is 
less clear, but I fancy the same explanation is to be given. 
The references in the note will give a complete discussion of 
the general question involved. 

The #'s of line 13 recall the forms of & in the Pompeian 
grefitt. ‘Che change from the capital is so easy as to require 
no comment. 

In connection with the ’s we need note only the shortness of 
the horizontal stroke and the tendency to turn it downwards. 

The m of the dedication shows no such striking variation 
from its fellows as was true of the d, The form throughout is 
so close to the rustic eapitals as to mark the most careful cur- 
sive. The change from the capital to the best cursive was 
very simple. In the genuine older form all four strokes came 
down to the base line and made angles with it; then the 
second and third strokes were shortened, but as a sort of com- 
pensation the first stroke came to be often extended below the 
base line, as is seen in the case of our inscription, From this 
to the extreme cursive the course is not as long as it might 
seem, and it ran perhaps through forms like these, — MoM 
|, which may all be found in the graffiti of Pompeii. The 
apex over the m in lines 4 and § is worth noting as occur- 
ring where it can only be intended to indicate an abbreviation. 
We should expect that the initial letter of manibus would have 


1 Pinscription du Molsaonnewr. Paris, 1880, 

2 Eyvempla, XXVIII, 

"Cf. Christiansen, De apicitus et i longia, and Hubner, Exempla, LIX. 
* Cf, Christiansen, De apicibus et { longia, p. 18. 
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the same mark of abbreviation: but I do not fancy that any 
significance attaches to this except as to the lack of CONSISteney 
on the part of the man who engraved the inscription. There 
is as yet no evidence to show that the abbreviation for mensilus 
had the apex more commonly than the abbreviation for manibus, 

Here, as elsewhere, «2 is among the most conservative of 
letters. It runs to a few cursive extremes: but preserves its 
type very late. Even after m has been rounded off into an 
uncial form, m still holds out in sturdy augularity on both 
stone and paper. The tendeney to curvature in the last stroke 
of the n’s from the seventh line on is entirely exceptional. 

The p's are perhaps the most puzzling letters on the stone. 
After the first one they seem to be twirled out, so to speak, 
with a single stroke in a manner quite unnatural on marble. 
One could easily understand their appearance from under a 
brush or even a pen, but I take it their appearines from beneath 
a chisel can only be explained in one way, and that is by sup- 
posing that the carver merely tried to make on the stone such 
letters as he was accustomed to write. Hiibner! quotes these 
ps to show that the senlptura vulgaris quamvis neyligena pre- 
served the open form of the p. 

The peculiar g's only suggest again that the distance be- 
tween the strange letters of our inscription and the elaborate 
capital forms is not as great as it seems. When one finds even 
two intermediate forms, for example 4, and the regular cursive 
§, the distance is wonderfully shortened. The common cursive 
form does not often appear in inseri ptions, and the present varia- 
tion I have been able to match only in the graffiti of Pompvii, 

The r’s, fantastic as they appear, have yet a position as 
medials between the capitals and the immense number of non- 
monumental forms such us, 





1 Erempla, LXLV. 
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etc. I forbear tracing in detail the changes which will 
probably suggest themselves. Here, agiin, the form can be 
expluined only by the transference to stone of letters be- 
longing to other material. 

The « of the dedication is not as bad as the others, but it 
shows ina marked manner the neglect of monumental form on 
which I have commented, After such an s in the dedicatory 
line, one can hardly be surprised at the collection in line 12. 
ff the first s were a good capital, this inscription would itself 
furnish an almost complete series to the extreme cursive. 

The w is a little surprising in that it shows no sign of curva- 
ture. The full uncial form is extant in many of the carelessly 
written inscriptions of the second and third ce uturies of our era. 
Just how the engraver of our inscription came to retain an 
angular form [ am not willing to surmise. If it has any sic 
nificance for chronology, it would argue for an earlier date than 
Hiibner assigns to this inscription, 

This recalls the duty of attempting to date the inscription, at 
least approximately. I do not feel in a position to ilo so. 
Hiibner says that it seems to belong to the third century, but I 
do not think he would insist on what he proffers as probable. 
As was said at the beginning, I think one element of difficulty 
in dating a vulgar inseription has not always received due 
weight, and I have no wish to run counter to my own view. J 
would say, however, with extreme diffidence. that to me there 
‘eels No serious objection to placing the inscription at about 
the middle of the seoond century after Christ. This earlier 
late would seem to be supported by the fact that cursive letters 
would appear in the work of a non-prolessional stone-cutter 
long before they would be fonnd in that of a professional 
workman. “Consequently a non-professional inscription show- 
ing cursive characteristics would, other things being equal, 
belong to an earlier period than a professional inscription with 
the same characteristics. 

Prep B. R, Hewes, 

Usivensiry or Covonapoa, 
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THE undertaking of a new collation of these three manu- 
scripts of the Fasti of Ovid was suggested by an article in the 
Newe Jahrbiicher fiir Plhilologie (1805, pp. 503-567) by E. 
Samter, who drew attention to the fact that many readings, 
especially of the Ursinianus, were incorrectly given by Mer- 
kel, Kriiger (in his Rostock dissertation of 1887), and other 
editors or text critics. 

The Reginensis (A) contains books 1-V, 24, and is written 
in the Carolingian seript. Tt is assigned to the tenth century, 
anc is certainly not earlier. It abounds in erasures and cor- 
rections, the majority of which have been made by a second 
hand, though some are apparently the work of the copyist him- 
self, Merkel (in his editions of 1841, Berlin, and of 1851, 
Leipsic) gives this manuscript a preéminent place and follows 
it wherever it is possible. “Eximia ejus est auctoritas,” he 
writes, “nee nisi gravem ob causam deserenda.” The same 
view is held by Riese (Leipsie, 1874) and by Kriger in the 
dissertation already referred to. On the other hand, Peter in 
his edition of 1873, and especially in the later editions of 1879 
and ISS9, is not inclined to consider it of such overwhelming 
importance, and frequently prefers the reading of M, D, or 
even of some of the inferior manuscripts. This too is the posi- 
tion of Davies, the editor of the text in Postgate’s 
of Cornal in his edition (Turin, 1 1897}. 
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The result of my collation of A was that, while I did not 
notice any important errors or omissions in the collation of Keil 
(printed in the preface to the third volume of Riese’s edition ), 
yet I found that the representation of the Indinuscript was in 
many passiges imperfect, the collator frequently failing to dis- 
tinguish between the readings of the first and those of the sec- 
ond hand. For exumple, in 1, 85 arte is given by Keil as the 
reading of A, no notice being taken of the change to the correct 
reading aree made by A,. In the same way in v. 90 the incor- 
rect nomen, the only reading given by Keil, has been changed 
to numen by A,. In v. 131 the final @ of ¢terna is @ Correction 
by Ay: A, probubly had eterno, In y. 137 the reading of A is 
primi vester, not rester primi, as Davies, apparently following 
Merkel, gives it. In v. 106 the final reading of the manuseript 
is quo iam (Ay), not guoniam (A ,). 48 Keil represents. In v. 331 
A has the eorrect reading prius, not pirwa, attributed to it by 
Keil and Davies. In I, 30 while A, has die as given by Keil, 
A, tightly gives hoe. In vy. 46 the right order posse putatia is 
indicated by marks placed by A, over the putatis posse of Aj. 
Inv. 83 A, and Ay have quid non and quod mare non respec- 
tively, not gui non and quo mare non. In v. 405 it is A, that 
preserves the right reading vagierunt, while A, agrees with the 
majority of the manuscripts in reaiing vagierent. In vy, T55 
the manuscript has lacrimis incepto (incepta A.) filia remiait, 
hot dacrimis tneeptogue (-tague Ay) fila remisit. In vy. TR2 A 
has forsque meusque (as Heinsius correctly gives it), not forsgue 
mensque.is Keil represents. In II, 433 A has de tenwi® (prob- 
ably final ¢ sub ras.), not detinwit. Inv. 620 voluerat is the 
reading of A,, which is corrected to volnera by A, In IV, 
16 A has yenus, not genum; in v. 548 trepido, not trepidi; in 
Vs 124 facta meo, not sacra meo. 

The manuscript was originally yery carelessly written, and the 
number of passages in which it is saved from error only by the 
correction of the second hand is very large. I have noticed 
the following in the first book alone: y. 24 where A, has the 
unsonnid gefieet, corrected by A, to «if Nieet; v. 49 where A, 
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has prestare, Ay rightly perstare ; v. 68 where A, has alter, A, 
(und U) the generslly accepted ater. Other passages where 
the reading of the second hand is preferable are: v. 85 arce 
A,U LD), arte Ay - v. Llt+ idem Ay, rd ext A, - ¥. LES febum A,UD, 
librum A,; v. 188 feei A,UD, feett Ay; v. 196 que iam AUD, 
quoniam A,; v. 2ol regebat AJUD, gerebat Ay; v. 256 resolei 
A,UD, resolve Ay; ve 257 ataz AJUD, stat Ay: v. 289 diseere 
As dicere A,; v. 322 rogat A,U ‘D, rogae Ay; Vv. 418 sallics- 
fatque AJUD, aolidatque A,; Y. 133 acernis Ay UD. acervia Aas 
v. 450 sat A,UD, uo Ay; v. 405 evant A,UD, turent A,; 
v. 509 petitorwm AUD, petitorem Ay; v. 520 iaasis erit AUD, 
mortis erat A; v. O86 miense AJUD, mente A,: v. 618 valida 
A,UD, relieta A,: v. 660 faatis AJUD, faetis Ay: v. 665 sies- 
pendat AU, auspendit Ay; v. O84 eultis A,U,D, eultue A,. 

In collating U (Vaticunus 5262), 1 found that. the number 
of passages where the reading of the manuscript was imper- 
feetly represented in the editions was very much larger. 
There is no collation of it to compare with Keil’s collation of 
A, and even recent editors have been oblised to use the very 
faulty conspectus of Merkel. ‘The mannseript contains all six 
books and was written in the eleventh century at Monte Cassino. 
The seript is the Lombard. There ure interlinear glosses pre- 
ceded by the usual +s,’ the interrogation marks are placed over 
the interrogative particles and pronouns, and very often the 
order in which the words are to be construed js Inclicated by 
the letters of the alphabet. It has been corrected by a second 
and a third hand. The second is not much later than the first, 
while the third belongs to the fifteenth century. Hesides mak- 
ing numerous corrections, this third hand has in the ense of 
many words, lines, and even passages of some length, traced 
over the faded writing of the first hand, without always repro- 
(lucing faithfully the text beneath, 

There has been a fool deal of disenssion as to the merits 
OF this manuscript. Merkel and the older editors generally 
regarded it with suspicion, and Kriiger has vehemently attacked 
its claims to cousideration in settling the text of the Past. He 
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imagines the scribe to have been an interpolator of more than 
usnal boldness, and by ingeniously dividing the alleged inter- 
polations into two classes, (1) those where the scribe has sub- 
stituted poetical for ordinary expressions, and ¢ 2) those where 
he has substituted ordinary for poetical expressions, he keeps 
him continually in his line of tire. The more favorable and, 
as it seems to me, the more reasonable attitude of Peter and 
Davies I have already noticed, and the same Position is taken 
by Samter; namely, that not A only, but A, Uy and D must bre 
made the basis of the text. 

Tt is the tracing hand of the fifteenth century that more than 
anything else has led to confusion and error in representing 
the readings of the manuscript, the upper writing frequently 
passing for the original in passages where on close examina- 
tion quite a different reading is found underneath, The large 
nomber of passages in which the under writing agrees with the 
best tradition tends to strengthen the claims of the manuscript 
toa higher valuation. Por example, in I, 62 U, agrees with A 
in rending seindere - condere given by Merkel es the reading of 
U is a correction of U;. In I, 172 the right reading Jane is 
given by U,, but U,, combining with Jane the letters ¢, @, 
(setlicet o Iane), placed over it to point out the vocative, 
has written into the text fasone. In 1, 1T4, U, has the 
correct reading quoacungue voles inguit, changed to guos- 
qungue velim prorsus by U, In 1, 177 Merkel wrongly 
fives reyebat for U, tenebat being the reading of U, and cor- 
rectly reproduced by U,, In I, 183 Jeet, undoubtedly the cor- 
rect reading, is given by U,, feeit only by Uy. In I, 185 U, 
had in all probability eariea, the reading of A, cari being still 
visible under cortice. of Uy. In I, 220 vestras (also in A) has 
been changed to nostras by Uy. In I, 231 U, had posses in 
imagine, U, poxses imagine, in not hemg traced over. In I, 243 
U preserves the right reading ineardua, tune ardua appearing 
only as a marginal variant, In I, 296 dicere, the reading of all 
the best manuscripts, is given by U,, discere being a correction. 
In I, 315 nudiles aer, given by wll the editors for LU, is in reality 
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by U,, nubibus atris, the Cprobably correct) reading of A, being 
visible underneath. In I, 380 U, has the well-attested neeata, 
U, changing to maetata,. In I, 3843 the true reading tut: is 
given by U,, teti being a corruption of Uy. In I, 345 Uy has 
the impossible reading equuva, hut U, the correct equo. In I, 
488 Merkel gives feta for U, but this is a change by U, from 
ista of U,. In I, 691 editors give viacentibus for U, not notic- 
ing that this is a change by U, from eitiantibus U,, the latter 
being the right reading. In Hl, 72 under iaecet of U, is the 
probably sound fatet of U,. In UH, 106 posstt of U, has been 
changed to posset. In I, 250 restet adest of U, has been changed 
to restent habent. In I], 665 U, has the right reading honoris, 
U, @morts. In 1, 658 U, has tw sacra, Uy incorrectly per sacra. 
In Il, 779 agitater is rightly given U,, but agitatus by U, In 
the other books not so much tracing has been done, yet a good 
many examples of corruption oceur. In IIL, 15 the generally 
accepted accepit is given by U,. but changed to recepit by Us. 
In TU, 378 quague is the reading of U,, quemque only of Uy. 
In ITT, 384 ifud of U, has been changed to wifi by U,. In IT, 
O37 durags is the reading of Uj, imetas of Us. In II, 641 U, 
gives aorer ¢ffuge, U, has the better reading fuge dieere. In 
ILI, 445 devisque, the reading of U, and the other good manu- 
scripts is changed to lentsgue, In IL], 829 feri censu is prob- 
ably the reading of U,, corrected to feri senan. In IV, 187 
the correct vocant is given by U;; vacant by U,. In IV, 541 
U, has subitasque vident, changed to the inferior reading s#udé- 
togue vigent by U;. In IV, 612 U, has Tenaria with the best 
tradition, U, Yartarea. In IV, 870 U, has with A teatague, 
Us; textague. In IV, 8) plangit seems to be the reading of 
U,, afterwards changed to tangit. Many other examples might 
be given, but these will suffice to show not only the extent to 
which the readings of the manuscript have been nusrepresented 
hy the editors, but how often the obscured text of the first hand 
has the right reading. I add a conspectus of all the impor- 
tant readings of the manuseript, indicating the different hands. 
Where no letter is added, the reading given is that of U,. 
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BOOK I 


9 Officuiqnue. 6 en tibi devoto munere. 11 festos signantia 
fastus. 23 cumse. 26 scilicet et. 26 auspice te U, auxiliante 
UU, 27 in annum. 28 esse suos. 46 officium, 48 licebit. 
4% toto perstare. S56 cadet. 55 faullare dies. 62 scindere U, 
contlere U,. T1 postera lux—linguisque. 72 dicenda bona. 
74 livida lingua. 839 ferienda iuvenci. 85 totum cum spectet. 
BT laeta dies. 95 tum, 0 repente. 7 obstupui. 99 dextra 
baculum, 106. aqua et tellus—erant. 109 Aamma petit 
altum ({ coelum above). 110 solo (1 loco above). 114 videtur 
id est. 121 omittere U, emittere U,. 122 perpetuas U,, per 
tutas U,. 22 illa. 125 praesideo foribus caeli, 126 et redit. 
128 mixtoque farra sale U, mixtaque farra sale U,. 141 ver- 
gentia. 146 fassus erat. 147 grates celo U, gratesque deo U4. 
148 suspectans UJ, sum spectans U,. 169 ibidem (ob idem 
var.). 174 quoseunque voles inquit U, quosqunque velim 
prorsus U,. 176 aceipimusque preces. 177 quem dextra 
tenebat. 183 feei U, fecit U, 185 cariea U, cortice U,. 
186 condita mella. 90 labat. 12 putes. 201. angusta 
totus vix stabat. 202 lumen (fulmen var.). 207 popu- 
lis posita—consul (praetor var.). 208 lamina. 212 plura 
volunt. 221 nomen in auro est U, nomen in auras U,. 
222 coneedit. 224 ista deo. 227 placidis. 231 posses in 
imagine U, posses imagine U,. 253 ad amnem. 230 ab iove. 
239 formavit (servavit var.). 241 coluit. 243 incaedua (tune 
ardua var.). 245 arx mea collis erat quem vulgus. 247 tune 
ego regnabam, 249 nondum. 250 humum (opus var.). 
260 tati U, tatii U,. 261 sabinos. 262 tacitos duxerit. 
204 et fora. 265 contigerat. 266 invidiosa. 279 reditus 
pateant. 282 nomine clausus. 283 diversa videntes. 257 [ane 
fac aeternos—magistros (ministros var.). 288 suum praesta 
deserat. 289 tibi dicere. 295 quid vetat. 296 dicere U, 
discere U, promissi pars sit et ista, 298 domos. 2) illas 
—vitiisque locisque. 301 et vinum. 302  officiumque. 
$04 magnarumve, 308 summaque Peliacns. 315 nonve nist 
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sit tibi nubibus atris U, nubilus aer Uy. 316 signa dabunt 
imbres. 317 dies dictis. 322 rogas U, rogat U,. 328 veni- 
ant. S28 ista U, ipsa U,. 329 fas etiam. 433 nune certa, 
aoa cecidit dextra, 336 amotis (a vietis car.) 351 sueis U, 
sulecis Us. S57 hie U, hine Uy. 359 noxa tibi. 3873 suam 
fuciem transformis adulterat. 380 neeata U, mactata U,. 
$81 poscit ovem fatum. 883 tuti U, toti U,. 387 quod semel 
est gemina. S89 tribie vidi. 393 racem i feri (corymbiferi 
eur.) celebrabat. 896 quicumque #2% mero (7 iocis ahove ). 
400 quique ruber pavidas. 409 vestem. 413 urgent. 414 hor- 
torum decus. 417 sola—illa. 422 iliversis iacta, 430 sa- 
poris U, soporis U,. 455 consurgens. 436 omne genus, 
445 et plumis. 444 ore sonos. 447 id falsum. 452 uritur 
in ealidis. 454 inachi bacva. 455 nocti cristatus, 456 pro- 
vocat, 461 respiciet tithono nupta. 471 hine. 476 multaque 
preterea—tempora U, tempore U,. 488 ista U, leta Ly. 
494 et volucri vacuo U, vacuum U,. 495 horret. 497 Evan- 
der firmata. 4501 parenti U, terenti U,. 409 diique. 412 ne- 
morum silvae. 513 animis U,avibus U,. 424 obruet. 526 non 
minus. 027 et sacra 22% patrem, ter wisihle in ras, 528 ex- 
cips. 536 nomen U, numen U,. 537 talibus Als piciis — descen- 
dit ad agros. 546 leta. 547 tyrinthins hospes. S48 sentit. 
049 videt quaerens. 650 antra ferox. 556 obdita vix. 
609 abibat. 6562 ultor. 568 perstruxerat. 464 illud onus. 
66 motum U, motu U,. S76 adverso, 478 pectore tangit. 
oso ut dis—dixit. 4689 vestro U, nostro U,. 492 contige- 
rant. OM% aleris aura UO, alter isauras U,. 599 tot sumet. 
H02 habet. 604 te quoque. 605 ultra. 609 voeant scdles 
(f augusta above). O13 pnostris ducis U, nostri duei U. 
618 relata. 621 matronimgne. 622 jinvare U, novare Ui: 
626 amissum. 627 sacrata, correeted to sicra. 630 exami- 
nite. boo venturum. 6389 prospicies, 640 restituere, 
O42 ante (1 ille ahove). 643 annis (f armis ahove). 45 spar- 
$08. 640 porrigit auspiciis. 649 hee tua, 659 sign regentis, 
bok nec sementita est U, nec sementina est 0 a 661 sacris. 
662 seminibus letis. 605 rusticus U, probably, villicug U,. 
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666 frigida, 668 terrae quam coluere viri U, terram qui 
coluere viris U,. 675 superis U, operum U,. 680 usta sit 
herba. 688 graves cultus U, graves cultis U,—rura U, 
dona U,. 684 ne populentur U, depopulentur U,. 688 aegra 
seves, 601 vitiantibus U, vincentibus U, 704 nutrit U, 
nutriat U,. T0o ad que U, atque U,—precedet. TOT illa 
dies. TOU pacis deduxit. TiS timebit. 720 percussa. 


BOOK I 


1 creseat. 2 hic. 8 sed quis. 9 gerimus. 18 pacando. 
19 piacula. 22 que veterum—nomen habent. 25 purgamina 
eertis. 24 torrida. 2 pectora nostra pietur, 34 plura (pura 
corr.). 42 Phasida iuvit. 66 hospita, 65 sancte repertor, 
67 Tum—celebrantur asyli. T1 nubibus ether. 72 latet U, 
iacet U,. 81 fugit U, fuit Uy. 86 respicit U, reatitit U;. 
92 obstipuisse U, obstupnisse U, 93 compleverat umdas, 
87 ventos undaque U, undasque U, 8 hac U, at Uz. 
99 districto. 100 armata est U,. est om. U,. 101 puppim. 
103 metu pavidus. 106 possit U, posset U,. 107 distinctam. 
110 canat U, cantat U,. 113 fides maior U, fide mains 
U,; 115 tenens. 119 quibus U, quoque Uy. 121 pectore 
U, pectine U,. 122 his fastis. 124 dies. 129 sero quot. 
135 cecinaque U, eceninaque U, 159 duce te (se corr). 
140 reppulit. 150 erunt. 153 veniet. 102 de iove U, a love 
U,;, 167 hie—lavemur. 177 fuit U, furit U,. 178 inulto 
U, invito U,. 191 rogat. 195 volcentibus U, veentibus U, 
201 carmenti (carmentis corr.) —dextra, 202 que fera nomen 
habet U, quisquis es omen habet U,. 207 districtis, 209 de 
gente. 220 repente U, tepente U,. 230 restet acest U, restet 
habent U,. 231 latrantibus U, latratibus U, 242 fovet U, 
foret U,. 244 latet. 246 quae tibi. 252 etherium. 261 eni 
spe U, culpe U,. 265 patentia—erant U, erunt U, 270 la- 
tins U, latios U,. 271 pecori. 283 sic eurrere. 286 concipit. 
288 erit U, erat U,. 292 rude. 290 se quoque (sub tove 
ver.). 302 antique U, antiquas U,. S06iugo. 414 iam bachi 
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nemus et tmoli. 314 hesperus. 322 magnas. 828 sie cubuere 
U, secubuere U,. 329 quia sacra. 838 sorte, 389 fulvis 
U, fulvi U,- 341 ut sepe (ceu sepe var.). 601 inclamant. 
360 equis U, equus U, 3863 transfixa (transsuta par). 
a67 vestibus (cestibus var.). 380 quod (quid var.) bene ges- 
sit. 398 neque iam. 895 at U, ah U,. 396 istis, 897 vul- 
tum si fallit U, vultu ni si fallit U, 398 evobis: 412 rumina 
—romula, 421 ipsa. 428 optati. 442 obstipuit Cobstupuit 
corr.). 405 reseratu in ras. 456 lata. 466 hos. 472 nomen 
habent. 485 inter sidet 1, intereidit U,. 487 sidera in rag. 
490 movit. 495 remanent U, removent Us 498 celi U, celum 
U,. 499 procul elonga. 415 tellus doctos. 594 ipsas ipni. 
S26 illa, 532 relicta. 437 prorectis. 538 pParcaque micn, 
‘46 hine. 653 latosque. 557 fiunt. 567 tamenhoc. 568 pre= 
des. 575 tura simul, 475 tune cantata ligat —licia plumbo, 
O77 transfixit. 578 obtusum mente, 585 luppiter indomito 
iuturnae eaptus amore. 487 corileta iacebat. 599 summno 
lungere membra deo. 593 namaque mea— voluntas LU, volup- 
tas U,. S04 vestrae prima, 599 lar nomine. 601 vitio tm ras, 
605 nuptas. 608 eripit huie linewam— monet. 619 tumu- 
lis aed—propingui, 622 annumerare CU, dinumerare U,. 
633 honoris U, amoris U,. 634 intinctos missa — cibos. 
636 vina. 638 suffuso in sacra U, per sacra Uy. 642 quo- 
que nomen, 45 hie —testo. 647 construit alte. 49 invi- 
tat U, irritat U, 665 coniestis U, congestis U, tectus. 
G69 memorant inventus. 678 ille tuus (suns var. ), 604 en- 
plunt. 722 patitur longas. 727 nos sollicitos, T41 Lucretia 
eulus. 749 restat U, restas U, Th? qualibet. 753 maior U, 
mortor Uy. 755 intentuque — remittit. 790 vultum —suum. 
T57 lacrimae cecidere pudicae. 759 venin U,.om. U,. 761 furi- 
atus. 769 attonitus U, attonitos U;- 172 neplestae, 774 hic 
decor—hie color. TTA flatu. TT quo fut. 779 agitatur U, 
agitatus Uy. T80 delumque. 7s3 fibios quoque. TR quan- 
tus inest animis error. 790 hospitis illa sui, To1 aotnni. 
193 auratum—deripit. 796 yoeor, 799 set fremit. 801 po- 


gua. S02 Ensisadest. 805 ministre U; minisg we U,. 807 pro 
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crimine, S808 adulter erit, 818 paret—aquove sit icta malo. 
S24 aleo. 829 dat—coucto. 831 figit—eultro. 852 regui 
U,regnis U,. vv §$53-864 deawnt, 
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® manibus peragit—minerva. 11 silvia vestalis, 15 humi 
—aecepit U, recepit U,. 20 a mento. 25 iacet illa. 25 ne- 
scit. 34 contigerantque. 36 timore pavet. 37 pugnans U, 
pugnant Uy 44 sua U, duo U,. 51 mergi pueros. 55 lan- 
rentia. of laurentalia. 64 redigunt—iura. 65 ut genus 
audierant — pater agnitus. 72 eterne tum. 1 constant. 
‘6 uterque. 107 vocatur. 108 vocat U, notat U,. 111 et in- 
observata. 112 constabant U, constabat Uj. 127 in urbe. 
131 cupientibus U, titientibus U,. 145 hine esse. 146 mense 
repente coli U, mense perenna coli U, 155 tune —donec. 
161 regna, 164 tempora iuncta. 167 scilicet U, si licet 
U,;. 170 facta colunt U, festa colunt U,. 180 tamen urbis. 
184 de cannis. 185 capiebat. 199 para. 200 illo festa. 
“6 ansa. 211 malimus. 218 erinesque. 215 stahant. 219 pas- 
sis. 220 inde diem que prima meas celebrare Kalendas. 251 an 
U, aut U,. 256 pereunt victe. 238 uvidaque. 239 tollat. 
241 pecori U, pecoris U,. 245 exenbias regi Romanus habebat. 
2o1 matrem quoque turba, 261 stagnoqne operata. 265 iacet 
—loris U, foriis U,. 274 inde bibit. 281 exuitur in ras— po- 
tentibus U, potentius U,. 284 salsaque farra. 292 prodere. 
203 adhibetu. 316 teeta iovi U, tecta iovis U,. 821 arce u 
arte Uy. . 381 pectore. 832 diriguere. 337 ambage remota. 
#41 sumes. S47 notum. $48 deseruitque. 341 credemus. 
296 adveniente, 365 numinis, 368 aethereo. 369 fulgura. 
377 idque ancile. 378 quaque U, quemque U,. 383 Mammu- 
rius. 384 illud U, uolli Uj. 387 qui saltu nomina dueunt. 
ato pugnis—maritis. 809 'e mense. 402 uterque. 408 tra- 
hit U, trahat U,. 411 pendentem e frondibus. 415 ocean. 
416equora U, ethera U,. 418 cratera, 419 ques. 425 de veteris 
—ferenti probably U, fabilla Uy. 430 ut iovis U, ve iovis U,. 
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43:2 inquid. 436 quid U, quis U,. 458 manu. 459 gigantas. 
441 altius U, altior U,. 444 eretides. 445 vel grandia U, 
vegrandia U,. 445 eolong U, coloni U,. 447 verbis est — 
vel iovis U, veiovia U,. 451 gravida. 452 inbis, 454 penna. 
462 legenda. 466 vineit—orbe yenit. 471 similes fluctus 
(fluctus similes corr.). 479 in om. 484 iam bene. 459 hoe. 
493 at. 497 prestat U, presta U,. 500 meinvatetledit. 502 no- 
bis. 4517 totidem cum deserit horas U, totidem que remiserit 
orbes U,. 522 aceipiat U, accipiet U,. 526 ponat U, potat 
U,. 982 sumunt cyates. 537 duras U, unctas Uy. 547 cinis 
in ras. ignis profably U, S57 nudatas. S04 ili visa. 
465 nacta. 572 est om. 4575 recensebat. 4594 aut votis his 
quoque poscit U, diis quoque poscit Uy. 598 prescit U, pressit 
U,. 3899 ducitur. 602 actus U, auctus U,. 609 hen fugiat. 
610 faeta TJ, fata U,. 612 ammonitus motus U, ammonitu 
nortis 0,. 619 illocorpore digna. 654 dissimulatque fremens. 
635 vidit. 635 preparat. 641 effuge U, et fuge U,—fuge di- 
cere U, soror effuge U,. (43 ausa. 647 tumidis. 650 notata. 
662 vera U, veri U,. 664 montis abit. 669 redimita. 674 fe- 
rebat. O77 erat. 685 de studio U, dii studio U,. 68+ hae. 
O88 evicta est. G89 gandet amans. 693 ludis amatorem 
—liva, 694 hac, 705 hausit U, ausi U,. 711 refecerat 
probably U, refecerit U,. 712 scorpius—erat U, erit U,. 
716 purvus inermis erat. T17T nee U, et U,. 719 longum 
narrare. 729 causn est exponere U, catsas exponere U,. 
126 vitl sator. T55 dicunt v;, duennt U,. TS4 sanctis. 
735 duleibus ille. 738 nostra. 739 pangeaque flumina. 
740 cum crepnere U, concrepuere U,. 745 levisque U, le 
nisque U,. To amplicat. 753 serabonum.,  T54 oraqte 
summit, 7o8 claudicat ipse. 762 candids. 763 presset U, 
prestet U,. T66 haee errat—vitis amans. 784 honor. 
731 mea U, sua Uy. 791 dixit U, dicet U,. 793 proclivis. 
794 miluus U, milvius U,. 810 «ad iunectis. 815 strata. 
S19 telas. S21 lesis moculas. 824 sit stychio doctior U, 
(sit tychio doctior corr.). 829 feri censu probably U, fort 
sensu Uy. 837 videns caste. 844 ipsum. 849 dies et. 
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So0 deo. 859 usque recusantem, 860) compulerant. 861 ra- 
mis [, vittis U5. 865 draconigenam U, draconigeram U, 
—urnt U, urbem U,. 878 diurna ferens. 881 ad ornandus 
U, adorandus U,. 


BOOK IV 


» respondit U, respondi Uy. 7 sanus nunguam. 13 mense, 
1i subito cause. 21 a te U, ad te U,- 2lorigine. 24 tuos, 
20 primam, 26 nascenti. 32 electram. 34 Aasara CLM. 
#4 epytor U, epytus U;. 45 capte repetita. 47 hane—ha- 
beret. 55 patrui. 59 posseent. 76 et genus. 79 solymus. 
81 gelidi. 83 ergo age tam longas et U, longas sed U,. 
Jest narrare, 100 coount. 108 cura solo. 109 motulatum. 
111 durum U, duram U, 113 arte U, artes DU, mote. 
128 timido U, tumido Uy. 130 suo est U,estom. U,. 134 quia 
Ui, quis DU, 185 demite. 126. 187 om. C,. 146 calida, 
145 viris U, viros U,. 154 tempore. 155 ipsa. 160 nomine 
corda, Witscorpins, 182 fleyit. 184 eta U, ere U, 187 scena 
—vocant U, vacant U,. 191 quam scite. 199 proles. 203 pro 
magno. 204 parte U, parce U,. 209 elypeos manibus — pars 
pulsat. 211 res latuit priscique manent imitamina. 214 ante 
sonos. 215 leones. 220 an phrygiis. 280 fuit huic. 236 pa 
lestinas, 47 petita. 255 post ubi. 262 que que pirens, 
263 accersite. 269 nec sit, 271 soni. 274 Phryx” prius. 
=i7 super aguas U, super fluctus Uy. 279 capux, 282 quaque. 
20 harenis 0, a remis U,. 295 natique nurusque. 309 or- 
natus variis prodisse capillos U, capillis U,. 313 ad agmina. 
324 redidas. 326 et scena, 828 in astra. 330 ostia ilixerunt. 
$41 in, 335 coronarant puppem et sine. 338 in amne minor. 
43 vyultu, 349 si cetera quaeram U, dum cetera quero U,. 
303 vocibus U, vicibus Jy 857 megalensia, 363 eybelen 
virides U, viridem Cybelen U,. #71 elixe, $572 cornoscit U, 
cognoscat Uy. 385 subducimur, $93 hie cereris—catsn. 
895 panis. 397 vivaci. 405 pretium U, pretio U,. 406 hen 
heu. 412 sint. 429 tot florent. 435 cilathos lento de. 


= 


440 casiam, 441 et sunt. 448 absciderantque OU, abseid- 
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eratque U,. 467 amenaque. 468 ave U, aci U,. 474 locum, 
min ras. ATS tauromenumgue. 477 thabsonque thelona, 
481 loca. 496 non homini regio non adeunda ferae. 
500 seyllei naufraga turba. 501 petens. 502 africa VU, at- 
tica Uy. S50T quod U, quo U,. 508 fuisse U, fuere U,. 
S11 rupe (monte var.). 513 de U, dea U,. 515 perstitit. 
524 fuere U, fuerunt U,. 525 si U, sie U;,—queris. 534 exo- 
luisse, 536 visa sibi. 537 luctu. O59 melanira, O41 abest 
subitasque vident U, subitoque vigent U,. 546 in teneris 
aurea mella favis. 547 causam. ob quod, 575 immama UD, 
immunia U,. 609 haud secus. 612 tenaria LU, tartwrea U,. 
613 fecisset idem. 6145 animumque. 617 in agris. 618 con- 
iestas U, congestas U,. 619 decet —cerealibus. 627 scilicet 
et. 629 veneris. 631 ferendo est. 633 gravidue quoque. 
639 virgo est, 644 primis dominos. 651 illa U, ille U,. 
652 huic. 655 spargitur aqua, 656 fronde tegit. 667 re- 
solvit. 675 tum primum. 677 quartus tibt U, quartus ubi U, 
ubi quartus U,. 685 hee ego. 68( assiduis humida. 708 sub 
valle. 705 stipulis. 715 postera cum—visura nitentes. 
715 perdidit. 716 sole bis. TIT sit an. T25 pastoria signa. 
724 prosequar—facta meo. 1726 fercula tosta. 729 exit. 
735 lustrat U, lustret U,. 739 fiant puro. T43 sequatur. 
745 in utramque—dapibusque relictis. 746 palen. T49 pa- 
visse diu sub robore (pavi sedive sub arbore corr.), 751 si 
nemus U, seu nemus U,. 752 semi caperve. 755 nedum. 
ToT ne noceat. T6o multo. Ti+ quaslibet. TTS adveniant. 
779 dum licet —ceraterica mella, TS1 moxque fac. TS2 traiciat 
—turba pede. 785 prestat U, restat U;. 801 hune probably 
U, hoe Uy. 807 locus casns U, ecausas U,. 815 alter init, 
823 imponuntur U, imponitur Uj. 823 harene U, ara U, 
824 finditur inde U, igne U,. 827 regi, 831 domineque U, 
domitaeque U,. 887 voearat. 842 coepit in. 848 retro, 
844 diram. 801 applicuit. 857 hoe illi, 864 utrumaque. 
S68 loco. 870 tectaqnue U, textaque U,. S872 tenet. 878 iste. 
880 adorat. 881 sumptis U, sumptisque U,. 883 temptant. 
B89 yestrum. S90 Aeneasille. S84et Latico. ROG plangit U, tan- 
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git Uy. 897 horridus U, sordidus U,. 907 rubiginis. 911 ry- 
bigo—cerealibus, 912 premat U, tremat U,—summa lene. 
913 secundi U, secundis U;. 921 eapreasque U, scahrasque U,. 
924 alind U, alius U,.- 928 opns U, opes U,. 928 nitent U, 
niteant U,. 933 dixerat at. 984 ruit U, fuit U,. 939 quo. 
v0 tota sitit, 942 fiat. Jo3 quercu U, quereus U,. 


BOOK V 


8 tenentis, 21 et latus — quisquam — junxit. 22 et thetis. 
“6 dies U, die U;. 30 cultus U, vultus:U,. 46 -timenda U, 
tenenila U;. 60 scenes, 64 mite—habet. 72adhos. 77 stc~ 
cessit. 78 habet (adest var.). 88 etherium. 93 hoe U, hie 
Uy. 102 verbera U, vellera U,. 104 apta fides OU, apte tidis 
Uy. 115 cretea et nobilis. 120 ubera quod U, ubere quod U,. 
120 possit U, posset Us. 123 deeoribus U, recentibus a. 
131 voverat illa— curius sed longa. 149 et U, est Uy. 153 illis 
UO, ilies U,. =155° crassoram U; clausornm U,. 158 et est 
omm. 160 tollit CU, tollet U,. 161 agrestes U, arcestis U,. 
162 candida qua canis vela. 176 ire leas. 178 lee. 185 maii, 
186 abit U, habet Us. 199 fuerat U, fuerit U,. 207 semper 
nitidissimus annus. 210 sponte ripantur. 243 latiis U, latis 
U;. 250 testifienhor, 254 tetigit. 287 talis, 288 puplicing 
U, publicios U,- 290 Indi puplica, 293 clivi, 294 puplicium- 
que. 311 collecta, 322 Jesa seges. 829 nutu. 385 pingun- 
tur tota 0) cinguntur U,. 348 coturnatas, 350 petita fuit. 
354 contemnunt. 355 utentur U, aptentur U,. 355 cerealibua: 
306 inter U, in se U,. 376 possem LU, posses [J,. 398 respicit, 
304 hie, 400 et gemit. 402 varia U; vana U,. 421 veteres 
U, veteris U,- 435 pure. 436 ante. 447 pleione U, pliade 
Uy 448 tibi est stygii. 449 adornatus U, adoratus U,. 
155 suprema U, sub prima U,. 466 illa, 486 aperta vident. 
507. excussit ab aura. 610 spumat testo. 525 care michi 
prima invente, 528 dixit U, dixi Uy. 439 movent U, and U, 
movet U; ira U, iram U;. 545 mundo U, mundi U,. 547 su- 
bito TU, solito U, 4559 perspicit. 560 invietas UC, invietos 
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U,. 560 deas U, deos 0; 401 perapicit— tela (vela rar.). 
583 caro. 570 ath lantis U, atantis U,. 571 instanti. 472 in 
coniuratis U, coniuratos U,, 573 pater es. S77 tela U, templa 
LU, 479 martis. 580 parthis Uy parthi U,, 685 ducis U, 
decus Uy, 495 edem U, deo U,;—nomenque bis ultum U, 
numengue bis wtum U, nomenque bis ultor U5. 619 eeli (alii 
var.). 620et bove. 622 mitti U, mittere Uy. 623 scenos U, 
senos Us. 626 senis. 641 tyberis U, tyberim U,. 649 ere- 
theidas ultor. 650 et comites—ire inbet. 651 agris. 655 in 
undis, 659 tyberi U, tyberim U,. 661 ut subiit. 670 facta 
U, sera U;. 671 profitentur. 674 nomen U, numen U,. 
bio tunica mercator. 676 suffitam quam ferit U, ferat U,. 
684 vana. 690 fac U, fave U,. 693 tanto U, multo U,. 
708 nomina fida, 712 tegit. 722 infantes hee U, in fastis 
hoo U,. 


BOOK VI 


2 lege. 30 fuit. 60 laviniumque nemus U, lanuvinmque 
meum U,. 6 vigoris. T nune. 68 parte morabor. 8 sua- 
deat illa gerat U, suadet at illa gerit U,. 100 invat. 
105 alerni. 107 grannen U, cranen U,. 117 credulus ante 
iit frutices. 125 dixit. 144 pennis. 140 horrenda. 147 oc- 
eurrit. 151 grannen. 165 sumitur. 185 malli, 19? dextre. 
195 monumenta. 211 quo. 218 Sanco. 214 semi pater U, 
semicaper U,, 222 canenda U, cavenda U,. 223 monstrabat. 
22 detonse crinem, 234 veste. 247 meidiisex, 257 denaque 
ter U, denique ter U, dena quater U,. 207 eademque et terra. 
268 significant sedem terra focusque suam. 2875. conexa, 
204 habet. 300 purs. 304 quae famur vesta. 317 observat. 
S18 et quas. 310 preteren. $45 convocat U, convolat Us. 
344 turba U, torva Uy. $45 malorum. 366 cede UJ, sede U,. 
869 curas scirent. 372 poterint exuperare cadent. 875 puleer, 
581 frangit U, frangat U,. 388 mittere. 891 ecce. 398 ob- 
atiput UO, obstupni U,. 402 redundanti. 406 crnasinj ue, 
410 adverso. 424 jlli Ui, illic U,. 433 gener U, genus U,. 


460 idem. 461 tibi galliaco U, callaico U,. 474 equis, e in 
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ras. 482 petit. 487 rapta, 489 igitur D, agitur EU, 495 et 
U; est U,.. 498 secom -celao. 40 illesum. 502 verticibus 
densis, 507 unam. 526 esse U, isse Uy. 5384 ante U, arte 
U,. 537 ad numina U, et numina Uy 643 ades, 545 voea- 
vere U, vocabere corr, 553 cadmen. 558 sibi. 463 pro- 
posito U, quo properas Uy. O67 eretus, 570 ista U, iste U,. 
571 est et constat enim sed U, est iam constat Uy. S72 menti 
habet U, mentis habet corr. 599 facio U, facito corr, 594 indie- 
tas. 590 tingue. 598 in arma, 599 et caedes. 601 snberat 
U, uli erat U,. 610 nota 7. est auh ras, 618 vesta OU, ipsa 
Uy 619 quam primum U, quum primum U;- 629 sacris in 
rat. 631 hinc—ornati U, obscoeni U,. G33 illo. 635 tune. 
638 primo. 640 fuere U, fuisse Uy. 648 iudex, 649 tlicere, 
654 toga. 662 pirate. 605 ex illo. 676 nam. 689 totaqne, 
685 callidus U, claudius U, —senatus U, senatum U,. 690 ye- 
nire, 700 vidi et virgineas. 701 ars mea. 704 eflatam. 
709 inventor U, inventrix U, 714 mittit U, mivtis i, 
118 after this line vw 401, 2 of the third book aye repeated, 
419 pallidos U, validos corr, 721 hine. 733 hune. 735 stel- 
lis—acutis. 736 gemino nexas. 755 sui — recess, 757 Lache- 
sis—teneri, 759 exemplo. 760 noverat. 786 movere U, 
monere U,. 768 quintus—erit. 777 cumba U, cymba U,. 
799 adduxerit istuc. 804 sua est. 


The Munich manuscript D ( Mallerstorfiensis, n. 2) was col- 
lated by Merkel himself for his edition, and the collation shows 
very few errors. The following are the only ones that I have 
noticed: I, 564 where the manuscript has onws, not opus (Mer- 
kel); I, 485 where the probably correct wt dis ippears as a 
variant of wndis; 1, 608 where nomen est (Merkel) has been 
corrected either by the first or second hand to nomen rerum eat 
CAU); I, 610 where diata (Merkel) has heen corrected in the 
shine wiy to dieata; [1,49 where the reading is probably witi- 
mus, not lutimus; IT, 57 where ubi sing querts (Merkel) las 
heen corrected to whi wine ilfiy queria; T1, 92 where obsturmuisae 
(olstipuisse A) is given as a variant of opposuiase; IT, 540 


where habet in media (Merkel) has been corrected to haheat 
media by D,; U1, 12 where D, has lavaturaa, but dD, lavatura 3 
III, 26 where arbore nera (Merkel) is the reading of D,, but: 
arbore inniza of Dg; TI, 249 where the reading is probably. 
causis, not curts (Merkel); ILL, 600 where expusitis has' been 
corrected to expositis; III, 725 where huius causas Qe ly 
has been corrected to Auins opus causas; II, 730 where 
seposuisse (AU) appears as a variant of subposuisse. 


Gorpos J. Lara. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME 


Ow the modern Via Ostiense, beyond and beside the basilica 
of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, workmen have been engaged for 
some months in constructing an underground conduit or water- 
way which is intended to carry off the flood-waters of the Tiber 
and prevent damage within the city. The line of the conduit 
crosses the road just beyond the southeast angle of S. Paolo. 
To the north of this point, or in the direction of the city, the level 
of the ground rises considerably, and it has been necessary to 
cut a broad trench to the depth of two or three metres. In this 
part of the excavation, which lies almost directly to the east of, 
and ucross the road from, the basilica, the remains of a number 
of Roman tombs have been laid bare, consisting for the most 
part of walls and substructions of good opus laterictum of the 
first century. They were of the columbartwn form,—small 
chambers in which the walls were lined with the usual loew/i 
for the reception of the urns; others also contained clay sar- 
cophagi and served for burial. Plans and measurements have 
been made, after which the remains were necessarily destroyed. 
Grief notices of these finds, with a number of the inscriptions 
that they yielded, have been published by Professor Gatti in 
the eurrent numbers of the Wotizie and the Bulletine.! <A large 
number of the customary sepulchral slabs have been brought to 
light, often as many as eighty in a single day. Through the 
cupidity of the diggers themselves, many of these inscriptions 
have escaped the notice of the authorities. My attention has 
been called to the fact by antiquity-hunters, and I have been 





1 Net, Seool, 1807, pp. 404 aq. : A. Com, Boma, 1807, pp. 310 84, 


Atnerican dintenal of Archieslogy, Seeemd Series, Journal of the et) 
Archirnbigheal Institute of America, Vol, 111 (15, Noe, 2, o, 
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able to photograph or copy some thirty or more of the inserip- 
tions (mostly fragments), and present them as supplement to 
those already published. 


1. Upper left-hand portion of a slab of white marble. Size, 
0,21 m. ¥0.12 m. 0.025 m. Careful square letters, the words 
separated by points, and the whole withina wavy border. The 
nomen Clatins is unusual, but not unknown in Rome. ‘Cf. 
OD. VI, 14853—56. The nomen of the wife is Aurelia, as a 
portion of the E remains. 


* DIS - MANIBVS - Sacrum 
C*CLATIO*>RVFO~>COntugi 
CARISSIMO - SVO bene 
MERENTI DE suea pee feet 
AVRE tia. 


9. Half of « small white slab; 0.45 m. x 0.11 m. x 0.02 m. 


O -NVMISIuse.... : 
AEDICVLAM sii et suis 
POSTERISOQOwe eorum. 


3. Slab of coarse white stone streaked with blue. Intact: 
size, 0.20 m. x 0.16 m. x 0.04 m. Uneven rustic capitals: 
A. M, N with the bars that lean to the left prolonged; F 
extending below the line, and curved; Y taller than the 
other letters; the cursive & is noticeable, and in bene it is 
reversed by an error. 
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D + M 

AEMILIVS EVTYCHE (sic) 
FAbIO ANICETO 

AMICO dENE- ME 
RENTI-FECIT 


4, Fragment, with a double wavy border; size, 0,125 m. x 
0.12 m.x 0.0175 m. Inscribed on both sides; both inscriptions 
show abundant remains of red pigment. The earlier inscription 
(A) is of careful square capitals; the later (.#) is more careless, 


(4) IVEEMA seesee (BA) t*YCHE 
FEGI¢t sida et L 
aie aie siBl:- ET 


In L. 3 of (A) the half-letters seem to form ACIIF, 


§. Small fragment of a marble stele, 0.10 m. x 0.11 m. 
x 0,02 m., with irregular lettering. 
oo = OVI 
come ee Ea 
Seti EY 


6. Thin, square slab of white marble, with inscription well 
proportioned and of good square capitals. Size, 0.30 m. x 0.28 
m. x 0.03 m. Filiae desiderantissimae for desideratissimae is a 
noteworthy transition of the sermo vulgaris on the analogy of 
such words as obaequentiasimae, 
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D M S 
IVLIAE + © + F + PALLADI 
Q-V:.A+XIIlIl + Ms XI 
FILIAE + DVLCISSIMAE 
AC+ DESIDERANTISSIMAE 
FECIT-C- IVLIVS: HAGNVS: PATER 


7. Three fragments of a thin slab of white marble, orna- 
mented with a wavy margin. They make up about half of the 
stone. Total dimensions, 0.21 m. x 0.13 m. x 0.016 m. 


Dis-mANI Bas 
M-CORnwELI: FAVST! 
FYFIA-pRISCA 
CONiuvgi & m £ 


8. Two fragments of a thick stele of white marble, 0.27 m. 
% 0.19 m. x 0.08 m. 
D m 
FES 
PLOT 
SERTIYV 
PAT val 





9. Fragment of thin slob of white marble, broken in two 
across the middle, and fractured at both ends. Careful letters. 
Size, 0.16 m. x 0.22 m. x 0.011 m. 
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mAGIAE 
PIERIDI 
L* TREBIVS - OPTatus 
VXORI- PIISSIlmae 


10. Right half of a slab of coarse limestone, with cursive 
letters. Size, 0.17 m. x 0.195 m. x 0.055 m. A conventional 
leaf at the end of the first line probably corresponds to another 
at the beginning, now lost. 


6 + M « F we (leaf) 
ePVLONIA 

econiV¥Gl BENE 
mERENTI- F 


11. Small rectangular slab of gialfo antico, with abundant 
remains of the plaster with which it was fitted in place, and 
with a small metal spud in the upper left-hand corner. 
Size, 0.16 m. x 0.08 m. 0.019 m. 


OSSA 
O+EPIVS =O: L 
BARNAE (sic) 


12. Fragment of a large slab, with deeply cut square capi- 
tals. It gives the central part of the first and second lines. 
The upper edge is curved, Size, 0.25 m. x 0.20 m. x 0.04 m. 


aPPYLEIVs 
APPVLE?... 


13. Fragmentary inscription within a raised border. Size, 
0.18 m.x 0.215 m. x 0.04 m. 


dia MANIBYV 
VSTIANI 
G Ge coe [Lhe Meas B= 
sanCTISSIMAE 
R- PIENTISS 
ATOR: PAT Rona (?) 
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14. Stele of bluish marble, 0.59 m. x 0.15 m. x 0.026 m. 
Unevenly broken across the middle, 





and this done deliberately 
by the workmen for ease in transportation! But the inserip- 
tion, of square, regular letters, remains entire. The name of 
the daughter, Ovia Agile, was cut at « later period. 





ENNIA-9+-L- SECVNDA’: VIXIT= ova 
ANNIS- XXKX=" PP OOVIVGS* L © L <= ¥eark 
APOLLONIVS~ FECIT-CONTVBENALI (sic) 
SVAE+CARISSIMAE - ET SIBI 


1§. Fragment, broken on all sides. Size, 0.25 m. x 0.29 m. 
*O.02 m. ‘Traces of the first letter show that it was a T. 


f#' AEL@ius 
IVLIA 
comPARAVErunt 


16. Upper part of a cippus of white marble, with an incised 
decoration at the top in the form of a pediment. Size, 0.29 m. 
x O.19 m. x O.027 m. 


Fay} or el ere : 


: | i | eB] aim" as 
eS | ten i } 
col : aac oe f 
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D M 
eVHODIAwr HAVE 
LICINIAE - EVHODIAE 
LIBERTAE+ BENEMEREWN! (sie) 
FECIT 
LICINIVSsaAPHRODI!S5I1 
ee 


17. Fragment; 0.21 m.x0.19 m.x 0.056 m. Good square 
lettering, surrounded by «a double incised border. At r.,a hole 
for spud. 

TTIVS 
L 
DESPOTYVS 


18. Part of a large stele of white marble, with a sunken 
border. Size, 0.36 m. x 0.24 m.*0.03 m. Apparently the in- 
scription is entire, though the stone is broken at the left. The 
theta nigra is noticeable. 


O27 ATEIAI ASIA 


19. Portion of a stele of white marble, 0.36 m. x 0.26 m. 
x 0.025 m. Only the part at the left is missing. Very care- 
ful, regular lettering in capitals. At right, the hole for the 
metal spud, The fourth line has been intentionally erased in 
ancient times; it contained a name Q............¥5. The 
nomen Cretarius is not known in literature, but occurs else- 
where in inseriptions, especially of Hberti under the early 
empire. An example is Cu. VI, 16582, from Rome. 

9 cRETARIVS:3+L- PROTOGENES 
mINVCIA* O- L* CHRESTE 
O-CRETARIVS:-Q:+L-DEVTER 
I 





20. Right half of a thin, coarse slab, 0.17 m. x 0.160 m. x 
0.02 m. <A round hole has been cut through the middle in 


, 
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ancient times,—for what purpose I do not know, —destroying 
the letters ERN of coNTVBerwALl, 
priMIGENIO 
THE 
coNTV Bern AL. 
eT - SIBI 


21. Part of a cylindrical cinerary urn of white marble, 
0.28 m. x 0.24 m. x 0.04 m. mean thickness, with the left por- 
tion. of the inseription, which was surrounded with an incised 
border representing an attachable tessera. Beneath was a large 
garland of fruits, supported on each side by a nude winged 
genius, who looks toward the centre. At the extremities, a 
rosette. All this was cut in low relief, and the present frag- 
ment shows only the lL. portion, with part of the garland, 


oO M F 

M+ VALEriwe 2. ccs 

SOS | Miwe sae 

BEACE ©. pcnceess . wale 

RAE <csnaceseaineeaes 
SV We 5 2eesssees 

B iii i 


22. Portion of a thick cippus of white marble, 0.27 m. x 0.20 
m.x0.065 m. The part not ocenpied by the inscription has 
been broken away by the workmen for facility in transporta- 
tion. The letters are carefully eut square capitals. 


D v M 
VALERIA+L:F+CASTRESIS (aie) 
VIAIT* ANN: THT: DIE (sic) 


AXIIl: B>M* FECERVNT 
VALERIA+ HAVE 
23. Marble fragment, 0.23 m.x 0.18 m.x 0.025 m. In line 
three, E of TER has been intentionally erased, and a second and 


smaller one inserted after R. The stonecutter had evidently 
earved TERBONIA by mistake, 
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Nil 
CN! 
ETY TEREBOnisia (7) 
PARENTes filio (7) suo & m ef 
LIBERTIs [libertabusque 
POSTerisque 
EQORum 


4, Thin blue marble slab, in several pieces; a double epitaph, 
the names separated by a division of lines and semicircles. 
The metal epud is still in place at right. Size, 0.25 m.x 0.125 
m. ¥* 0.014 m. 

EL OG TAVI ste bs | LYSIMACH|! 
DORI PVB 
eoS54 HIC SITA SVNT. 


25. Section of a large cippus of white marble in three frag- 
ments. Above and below, old fractures; the sides only are 
intact, and the right side has slight remains of a red border. 
Size, 0.34 m. x 0.11 m. x 0.082 m. 
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EMIT Fr ETHISTROCON * SVO 
KAR © ETS LIB? LIBER?’ SVIS + POST 
ERIS + Or MEORVM + H* Me?dH ¢ 
ezTERVM non sequetur, 


26. Fragment. The left side only presents the original edge. 
Rustic characters. Size, 0.112 m. x 0.195 m. x 0.012 m 


POM p 

OVE: Vinrfé ann. = 
MENS 1b ue 2 cece anes 
O+» POMP 

ORSOR 

MER 


27. Large coarse slab, with irregular characters. The spell- 
ing i very arbitrary; MARQVS (in full!), PRIMITIVS, 
SECONDO (here, too, the stonecutter began to eut a Q), 
VIAT, ANIS, CVI. The inscription dates from toward the 
middle of the second century, and so is later than most of the 
preceding inscriptions. A single piece only is missing from 
the lower r. corner. Size, 0.23 m. x 0.42 m. x 0.045 m. 









seus NOE 
ALV eeu AY, Os! 







« — 
e 


os : » 
<< 
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hy M 
MARQVS-VLPIVS 
PRIMITIVS 
MARCO-+VLP 
1O-SECONDO 
ALVMNO:SVO 
BE NEMER. 
ENTI: FECIT 
CVI-VIXT-ANIS- XIII : 
DIEBVS-X-. 


28. A fragment, 0.13 m. x 0.12 m. x 0.225 m., within a 
border of incised parallel lines. 
FRATRI >: Karissimo 
| FEcit ef #ibi (2) 
GEorRGE N. Oncor. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS! 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Haroup N. Fow.er, Euitor 
49, Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ghio 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


RUSSIA.— Tumuli of the Southern Shore of Lake Ladoga. — In 
RK. Arch. XX AIT, 1605, pp. 122-150, is the first of a series of articles by 
G. Kateheretz on Russian archaeology. These articles are to be illustrated 
summaries of articles in the Russian archaeological publications, especially 
the Materials for the Archocelogy of Russia, The present article summarizes 
the work of E. Brandewbourg in the Moeteriala, vol. XVIII, 1895. Bran- 
denbourg excavated 145 tumuli on the southern shore of Lake Ladoga 
between the rivers Volkhor and Oiat, 15 on the Volkhov, and 140 enst of 
that river, Of these latter, $0 contained remains of burnt bodies, # con- 
tained skeletons, and 14 contained at once burnt bodies ond skeletons. ‘The 
tumoll are covered with turf, have a base about 10m. in diameter, and rise 
with a gentle alope to a height of about 2 m., except on the banks of the 
Volkhov, where they are 4to 0m, high. The coins found in them belong 
to the eighth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. Two even belong to the seven- 
teenth. The bodies are not in graves dag in the ground, but are Inid at 
the level of the notoral surface. A layer of ashes covers the entire base of 
the tumuli, In the centre of the tumulus is a sort of hearth of large coals, 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archaeological Literature are conducted by Professor FowLen, Fditer-in- 
churge, ascisted by Miss Mant H. Boceisonam, Professor Hexny E. bvutos, 
Professor James C. Eonar, Ju., Professor Euan T. Mennican, Mr. Gerona N. 
Ovcort, Professor Jawrcs M. Patos, Dr. Georor A, Remsen, Professor Henmeet 
Wem Sarr, and the Editors, especially Professor MAnguasn, 

No attempt is made to borlode in the present oomber of the Jounwat material 
published after December 31, 1808. 

Por an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 334, 420, 
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lying upon a layer of gravel, The ashes may have been formed by burning 
the grass and bushes that grew on the spot liefore the erection of the tumu- 
lus, ot they may have been brought from a funeral pyre. The hearth appears 
to be the place where the funeral repast was prepared. In the tumuli on 
the banka of the Volkhoy, the remains of burnt bodies are placed in vases. 
Elsewhere they are simply laid on the ground. ‘The boues are broken, 
which seems to show that they were not burned on the spot, but were 
brought from elsewhere. They are placed at some distance from the hearth, 
and when several bodies are found in one tumulus they are arranged with 
an approach to symmetry. Beside the bones, and often mingled with them, 
are arms, utensils, ornaments, etc. These objects show traces of fire, arid 
were therefore evidently brought with the bones from the pyre. No sepa- 
rate tombs of women are found, and children’s bodies are entirely wanting. 
Sometimes several female bodies are found with one male body, sometimes 
geveral men were buried with one woman, Possibly the wife and slaves of 
the deceased were killed and buried with him. When remains of burnt 
bodies are found in vases, they are generally near the top of the tumunlits. 
The skeletons found are laid flat, with the arms and hands at their sides, 
and the heads turned toward the south or the west, In all probability the 
people of this region were of Finnish race. Six ents represent fibulae, a 
pendant in the shape of a horse and rider of rude workmanship, a metal 
pail, an iron sword, an iro bit, and an iron axe found in the tumuli. ‘The 
article closes with a list of the objects represented in the fourteen plates of 
Brandenbourg’s publication. 


BRITTANY. —Tumulus.—In #, Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 201-214 
(7 figs.), A. Martin describes a tumalus and dolmen with cireulur chamber 
at Nelhoust, in Canudan, department of Morbihan. The dolmen-cromlech, 
aa the author calls the structure, is built of lange boulders. The total length 
of the monument is £.08 m., the menn diameter of the chamber 475 m., the 
length of the entrance passage or drones 4.85 m., and the width of the 
entrance of the dramas 1.24 m. The objects found in the monument are 
fragments of vases and a sinall stone slab, probably once fastened to some- 
thing by means of two holes at its ends. It may have been a whetstone. 
Another stone may have been a sort of rude seraper. 


GRAND-RESTO.— Alignments and Tamuli.—In f, Arch. XAANITY, 
1808, pp. 102-108, A. Martin deseribes the results of his examination of the 
alignments and tumuli at Grand-Resto, in Languidie. In these tombs were 
found, a tact which diaprovea the theory of F. Gaillard, that these align- 
ments were not cemeteries. Five figures illustrate the article, 

A Corpus Nomorum Italicorum. — The Crown Prince of Italy, in his 
capucity as honorary president of the Numismatic Society of Italy, has 
taken an important step in atthorizing the publication of a ‘Corpus Nu- 
morum Italicorum,” in emulation, doubtless, of Dr. Head's classieal work. 
The nucleus of the work will be the prince's own fine callection of eighteen 
thousand coins, but the gaps in his series will be filled by reference to all 
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the public and private collections of Italian coins, wherever they may be 
found. (Athen. December 10, 1808.) 

Deterioration of Manuscripts.—In ©. RF. Acul. fnsc. is a report by 
BH. Omont of the meeting recently held at St. Gall to discuss the eare of 
manuscripts. It waa voted to recommend: (1) That a list of the earliest 
atid most important in the different libraries of Europe be made by those in 
charge of them; (2) that the covernments and great scientific bodies canse 
to be undertaken or encourage reproductions, by photographic process, of 
the most remarkable of these mauuseripts, in order thus to determine and 
assure their present state of preservation; (3) that a permanent inter- 
fhational committee continue, in conjunction with the governments, libra- 
rians, and chemists, to study and make known the processes best fitted to 
assure the preservation of very old manuscripts. Omont discussed the canse 
of the deterioration of mauuseripts, and decided that the chief cause was 
the quality of the ink. 


NECROLOGY.— Richard Bohn.—[)r. Kichard Bohn, the archaeol- 
ogist, died at Gérlitz on August 20, in his forty-ninth year. He waa ree- 
tor of the Gorlitz Baugewirkechule, but was more widely known by his 
series of writings upon Greek antiquities, especially those of Pergamon 
and Aegae. He was a son of the landscape painter Karl Bohn. (Aken, 
September 10, 1508,) 

G. Ploerke.— We hear of the death of the art-historian Dr. G. 
Floerke, of the University of Rostock, at the age of fifty-two. Professor 
Floerke was the author of several books on art, the most important of 
which is his Schwarze Bilder ous Rom und der Campagna. He also dis- 
tinguished himself as a novelist. (Athen. October 20, 1598.) 

George Dennis. — The Athen. Novernber 19, 1895, contains a brief obitu- 
ary of George Dennis, the author of The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
He was born in 1514, and died in his eighty-fourth year. 


EGYPT 


Care of Antiquities.— Excavations during the Winter of 1898-99, 
— A comimittee has been appointed to exercise a general oversight over 
the management of the sereice dew antiguités, called ‘le Comité darché 
ologie.” This committee consists of the present Director M. Loret, Artin 
Pasha, Sir William Garstin, Major Lyons, Dr. v. Bissing, and two other 
members, and will meet about once a month to make concessions for ex- 
cavations, take measures for preventing abuses, ete. It is hoped that the 
lamentable destruction of antiquities by incompetent excavators and Arab 
dealers will be considerubly lessened by a proper activity on the part of 
this committee, and that the whole system of caring for the antiquities 
will in the course of time be thoroughly reformed. 

For this winter, the Germans have received a concession to excavate 
at Abuair, and Dr. Schiifer, of Berlin, has already begun the work. Dr. 
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Spiegelberg and Mr. Newberry have received permission to excavate the 
temple of Amenophis [1, at Thebes, discovered hy Spievelberg two years 
ago, and they are both on the ground. Mr. Petrie, it is understood, will 
eoutinue his researches in the neighborhood of Denderah; but he has not 
yet arrived in Egypt. 

Mr. Green will clear the buildings excavated by Mr. Qnibell at Kom- 
el-Abmar, last year, for the purpose of making pelea. Air, Somers Clarke 
reports that the gebohaliggers have destroyed «a brick mastabah of thie 
Old Empire, excavated there last winter. 

M. Loret has empowered a Coptic scribe, named Subki, who is not even 
an educated man in the European sense, and much less an egy ptolopist 
or an architect, to conduct excavations for the service dea anfiquifes at 
Memphis. Mr. Subki is making hia first experiment on a temple of the 
(jreek period, and haa destroyed the brick-work of the front wall, leaving 
the stone facing standing. 

Grenfell and Hunt have received a concession for a large but unprom- 
ising tract of land south of the west end of Birket Karun (Fayim), con- 
taining, among other fells, thase of Kasr-el-Banat. 

M. Amélinean has returned to Egypt and expects to continue his work 
at Abydos under his former concession, which was for five years. It is 
generally hoped, however, that the English authoritiea will at least take 
measures to prevent a recurrence of the direct. abuses which have char- 
acterized Amélinean’s previous excavations, Abydos has been preserved 
practically intact for about twenty-five years ; and it is a matter of regret 
that some of its most important tombs should at last have been opened 
‘1, such a manner that the most valuable of their contents are lost to sci- 
ence. Much has been destroyed, much has bean stolen by Arab dealers ; 
and # great part is now offered for sale by Ameélineau himself and his 
financial backers, but without-any record of their provenance ever haying 
been made, (Letter from G. A. Rersxer, November 4, 1508.) 

Egyptian Writing Materials. — The Gertman Postal Museum in Berlin 
recently acquired three wooden writing-tablets discovered in ancient tombe 
of Thebes in Upper Egypt. They date from the periods 1500 p.c., 1400 
nc. and 200 awn, respectively. At the top of the first tablet there are 
two holes; at the top of the second simpler tablet, there are four holes, 
intended to keep red and black ‘ink, commonly wed by the scribes of 
aucient Egypt. Traces of dried ink may still be recognized in then. 
The lower, somewhat receding, part of each tablet is closed by a thin 
plate of wood. It served as a receptacle for the calam, or pen made of 
cave. When opened, three calama were found im the firat tablet. The 
third tablet, of Graeco-Alexandrian origin, has a black writingsuriace, 
aud was apparently used by a school-boy, for at its upper end the Greek 
alphabet is written. (H. V. Hinerecut, 8, 8. Times, Oetaber 22, 1808.) 


MEMPHIS, — Greek Inscriptions. —F. von Bissing has copied the 
following inscription, perhaps from Memphis, in the shop of a dealer in 
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nutiquities : ‘Yrip Bameus Trokcuaiow xuai | Barihicons Bepeviegs ecay | 
Eliepyeriiv ral Taw Tékvomw Saparade | “Tow ror vatw «ai tor wepiBodov | 
“ArwoAAgeug TiAiowos “Appawiets | eal q sony abrot Anpyrpie. (Aden, 
Mitth. 1898, p. 387.) 


CAIRO.—The Statue of Pepi.—The erent bronze statue of King 
Pepi of the sixth dynasty, found by Mr. Quibell at Kom-el-Abmar, last 
winter, is being put together, and it has become clear that the inscription 
giving the name and tithes of the Pharaoh, which was believed to have ron 
round his belt, was really upon the pedestal of the image. The toe-nails 
were gilded, and a head-iress, probably of gold, was fastened to the head 
by means of bronze nails. Inside the statue was a smaller statue, also of 
hammered bronze, which has been successfully extracted from its hiding- 
place, und proves to be quite perfect, The face is the same in the case of 
both statues, and must have been a portrait. It is somewhat non-Egyptian 
in type, the nose being unusually large and prominent. As works of art 
the two statues stand on a very high level, and excite our wonder at the 
advanced state of Egyptian culture in the age of the sixth dynasty, or 
about five thousand years ago. (8. 8. Times, December 24, 1806, Letter 
from A. H. Saver.) 

A Stele.— In #.C.A. 1897, pl. xix, 2 (ef. p. 579) is published a funeral 
stele now in the Museum at Gizeh, Egypt, representing the door of a tomb 
surmounted by an inscription containing the name of the deceased, 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A German Expedition.— ‘The Deutsche Orientgesellechaft, which was 
founded in Berlin at the beginning of the present year, is making prepa- 
rations for a ‘Crerman expedition for archaeological researches in Meso- 
potamia.” The expedition is to start in December, and will be conducted 
by Dr. Robert Koldewey, who was exploring in the same field last winter. 
At the special request of the Minister of Education, Dr, Koldewey has been 
granted a year’s leave of absenee by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
[t is supposed, however, that the plan drawn up by the Orientgesellechaft 
will require a series of years for its execution. (Athen. November 12, 1898.) 


A DOCUMENT OF KING NABUNATD.— In connection with 
his recent visit to the East, Professor Hilprecht acquired an important 
cuneiform document of King Nabina'id, the last Babylonian king of the 
socilled Chaldacan dynasty founded by Nabopolassar (#25 n.c.), and over- 
thrown by Cyrus (598 nc.). It is a brown barrelshaped cylinder of baked 
clay, 5} inches long, and measuring 6} inches at its largest cimoumnference 
in the centre. With the exception of the two flat ends, the whole surface 
is inseribed with two columns of Neo-Babylonian cuneiform writing, in 
neveral passages not very easy to decipher owing to certain incrustations 
formed there in the course of the twenty-five hundred years which it was 
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buried under the ground. Only a small portion of the ends of lines 5-14 
of the second column is broken off, otherwise the cylinder is well preserved. 
This cuneiform document, containing altogether fifty lines of inscription, 
ia the frat authentic record of Nabtina‘ul’s restoration of Babylon's gigan- 
tie inner fortifications, known by the name Imgur-Bél. The tmportanee 
of the document is enhanced by the statement in line 16 that the king 
devoted his energy also to the venerable temple Eshidlam, god Nergal’s 
sanctuary in Cuthah (or Cuth, comp. 2 Kings 17:50, 24), to the northeast 
of Babylon, hitherto not mentioned in Nabdna’id’s numerous inseripiions. 
(S. 5. Times, November 26, 1805.) 


NIPPUR.— American Expedition. — The new Babylonian Exped 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania arrived at Port Said November 7, 
reached Aden about a week later, and left for Basrah, whence it was to 
proceed to Bagdad. From Bagdad the expedition was to go by way of 
Babylon to Nippur, where active work was expected to begin about Janu- 
ary 1, The expedition 15 in charge of Professor H. V. Hilprecht, acientitie 
director, and Dr. J. H. Haynes, who directa the operations in the field. 
(5. S. Times, December 24, 1595.) 


PALESTINE AND PHOENICIA 


Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund.— Among the varied 
contents of the Quarterly Stofement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
Oetober are an account, with a plan, of the Lower Pool of Gihou, by Dr. 
C. Schick; maps of the vicinity of Hebron and Jaffa, together with some 
atriking photographic views of Petra. The new excavations by Dr. F. J. 
Bliss ure to be at Tell es Safi, about twenty-three miles south of Jerusalem, 
the possible site of ancient Gath, but certainly the Blanche Garde of the 
Crusaders. (Athen. November 4, 1895.) 


SIDON. — Greek Inscriptions. —In Ff. Arch. XAXITI, 1408, pp. 100- 
112, H. Lammens publishes six fragmentary Greek inscriptions from Sidon 
and two from the village of Bint-Gebeil (Upper Galilee). ‘The first in- 
scription appears to be part of an honorary decree or a dedication by the 
municipality of the Caunins. The rest are sepuleliral inseriptions, except 
the longer of the two from Bint-Gebeil, dya@y tixy | Elxorrparov doytepdws 


PERSIA 


SUSA.—De Morgan's Excavations. —In the New York Sun, Decem- 
ber 25, 1893, is an article in which, after a brief sketch of the history of 
Elam or Anzan, and more especially of Susa, an account is given of De 
Morgan’s excavations at Susn from November 3, 1507, to June 1, 1508, 
The account is taken from De Morgan's report to the Minister of Instruc- 
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tion read by Léon Heuzey before the Academy of Inscriptions, October 21, 
1898, (C. RA. Acad, Jnec.; 1898, pp. 070-679.) The mound where Dhen- 
lafoy discovered the paluce of Artaxerxes was further examined, and as 
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a result some changes will have to be made in the plan of the building. 
Traces of other and earlier buildings were found here. But the most 
important work was in the mound known as the citadel. Here the upper 
layer contained remains of Persinn and Arab pottery and the like not 
earlier than the middle agea. Below this were found walls, course pottery, 
iron and bronze nails, pieces of metal, and coins of the Antiochi and 
Arsacidae. The period represented by this Ipyer covers about five cen- 
turies, from 550 mc. to 2M an, During this period no important build- 
ings were erected. Some Greek pottery ia found in this layer, evidently 
imported. The Achaemenid period, the remains of which would naturally 
be sought under those of the Macedonian epoch, has left no important 
traces here. 

At the depth of about 5 feet below the layer described above, the 
Anztanite remains begin. Bere were found walls of brick, but none of 
these is standing toa height of more than L20m. More than eight hun- 
dred inscribed bricks have been found, but the inscriptions are not yet 
deciphered. Many glazed bricks have come to light, showing that the 
kind of work familiar in Babylonia and Assyria was practised in Persia 
in the times of the Anzanite kings. The plan and purpose of the buildings 
to which the walls belong is not yet clearly made out. It is evident, how- 
ever, that -olumns were in use to some extent, ond it seems probable that 
the roofs were formed of beama without the use of the arch. It is likely 
that the reumins are those of a palace. Many fragments of inscribed stones 
and numerous other objects have been found, The following are especially 
interesting: (1) A bronze table 1.60 m. long, 0.70 m. wide, and 0.30 m. 
thick. This has four holes on the sides and is bordered by two snakes. 
This slab was supported by five human figures, which now Inek their 
heads and the lower parts. It is therefore not to be determined whether 
they were standing or crouching. ‘The style of these figures is remarkable. 
The hands are folded on the abdomen. All projecting parts of the work 
are much damaged. (2) A granite obelisk with an archaic inseription of 
nearly ten thousand signs. (3) A large stele with a reniarkable relief rep- 
resenting a god or a king overcoming hia enemies in battle (Fig.1). Heuzey 
believes that this work is derived from early Babylonian art. (4) A block 
of white stone with reliefs on the four sides and a snake carved on the top. 
On the sides are suns, a moon, two houses, a scorpion, and other wach 
defaced representations in the upper register, while the lower register is 
ocoupied with fantastic animals and squnres. Below this waa once an 
inscription, now much defaced. (5) A block of black stone adorned with 
relieis of various figures, apparently symbolic, and a representation of oa 
draped, beardlesa figure, probably a king, seated on o choir, He raises 
his hands in adoration to a scorpion facing him. At his feet is a lion. 
This stone olso has a long inscription, 
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ARABIA 


A Well-equipped Expedition. — An expedition under the direction of 
the Swedish Arabic scholar, Count Landberg, accompanied by Dr, D. H. 
Miiller of Vienna, Dr. Simony, Dr, Cossmat, Dr. Gimley, Dr. Jahn, and 
Mr. G. W. Bunj, was expected at Aden shout November 15th. The chief 
aim of the expedition is the exploration of the ruins of Shabwa (Sahota), 
the ancient capital of Hadhramdét, where many buildings, seulptures, aud 
inscriptions ire snid to exist. Later (in February) the Mahra district and 
the island of Soqotra will be examined. The emperor Francia Joseph is 
patron of the expedition, and the Academy of Vienna has granted o large 
aunt for its equipment. King Oscar of Sweden is also interested, and the 
English government in Aden has promised assistance. (H. V. Hinerxcut, 
5, Times, December 24, 1805.) 


ASIA MINOR 


ANGORA. — Hittite Sculptures. —(n his scientific tour through the 
northwestern provinces of Asia Minor, Professor Hilpreeht has diseovered 
new Hittite monuments in basalt near Angora, by meana of which the 
northern boundary of the ancient Hittite states is shown to have extended 
about five days" journey to the worth from Boghaz-Keui, well known from 
the rock-cut Hittite monuments preserved there. In all probability the 
Hittite boundary extended even more northward. The find has been re- 
ported by Tr, Hilprecht to the authorities in Constantinople, who have 
given orders to remove the monuments to the eapital of the Turkish 
empire, (4, 8. Times, October 22, 1404,) 


EAISARIYEH. — Sculptures with an Aramaic Inscription. — I 
1895, a scholar by the name of Smvyrnow communicated to the Luperial 
Russian Archweological Society a brief description and a not very satisfac- 
tory reproduction of certain monuments which had been diseovered im Ara- 
bisson, a small village on the river Rizil-Irmak (the ancient Halys), to the 
west of Raisariygh in Cappadocia, whence they were afterwards removed to 
Koniah, The Russian report attracted no attention in Europe and America, 
and the monmments remained unnoticed in a government building of 
Konish ontil, very receutly, Halil Bey, on an inspection tour through the 
weatern provinces of Asia Minor, found the stones, and ordered them to 
he sent to the Archasological Museum in Uonstantinople. It is now possi- 
ble to gain « clearer conception of the precise choracter of these monuments, 
They are two large basalt stones, the one rectangular in shape (4 feet 4 
Inches long, nearly 1 foot 11 inehes high, 11 inches thick); the other. 
entirely irregular and fragmentary (2 feet 54) inches long, 1 foot 10 inches 
high, 1 foot 44 inches thick). Judging from the material (basult), the very 
peculiar stvle of art, and the scenes represented upon their surfaces, the two 
monuments belong to the same age, aboot TH we. and probably were 


a 
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executed by the same hand. The smaller basalt was never cut into any 
form; the irregular block, having been somewhat polished, is on every 
available spot covered with low reliefs, very elaborate in design and con- 
ception, but utterly lacking in perspective. The artist shows ts a hiunting- 
seene modelled after the familiar pictures of the royal palaces in Nineveh. 
On the one side there is a chariot drawn by two horses, which for the 
greater part are effaced. A man, of whom only the two hands holding the 
reins are left, stands in the chariot, hunting in a swampy region abounding 
in water-plants and fowl, as indicated by the duck swimming below the 
wheel of the chariot. The carvings on the other sides are very much muti- 
lated. I recognize parts of two large animuals,—the one perhaps an ele- 
phant, the other «lion (7). In front of the latter the artist has pictured a 
charming rural seene. A man (shepherd) with curled hair and straight 
nose sits on rich pasture ground thickly covered with flowers, In his right 
hand he holds a cup of milk, while his left rests upon a lamb stretched on 
his side and drinking from that cup. The importance of this monument 
is greatly increased by an Aramaic inscription of about thirteen lines, run- 
ning over the upper part of the chariot and the space between the wheel 
and the duck, partly covering the latter. From the photograph before me 
it is impossible to recognize more than a few single letters. 

The larger monument is very well preserved, but not so clear as to its 
meaning. In-the centre of the one long surface, upon a stand, we see & 
large plate filled with grapes and other fruit, Around it, on the one side, 
innumerable planta,a kind of fern, sun-flowers, ete., are growing luxuri- 
antly, while the other half is occupied by a large bird (eagle?) with out- 
spread wings, a resting humped ox, un amphora or water-jar, six rings 
(bread 7), and innumerable flowers. One of the short edges contains thiress 
large animals marching behind each other,—a hamped ox, a camel, and 
an animal, which is, perhaps, meant for a horse, with ita long mane. Chie 
of the long edges also contains animals, with an inseription in a kind of 
cursive writing, (H. V. Hiernecut, 8. 8. Times, December 24, 1595, ) 

These monuments are deseribed by Clermont-sanneau, C. &. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. (0-40. The place of discovery is said to be Yarporez, probably 
the ancient Arabissos. A translation of the inseription,;which does not 
claim to be certainly correct in all particulars, is DINMZDIS (1) —the 
queen (7), sister, and wife of BIL(?) (or BGLY). Thus (she) spenks : 
“Tt am the wife of BJL(%) the king(t).” Then (7) BIL (@) speaks thus to 
DINMZDIS(*): “Thou art my sister, great, wise, and beautiful thou art. 
_. + and that ia why T hove desired thee (a8) wife of my love.” 


AEK-SHEHIR.—A Monument of Roman Date.— Professor Hil- 
precht reports from Ak-Shehir (‘The White Town"), in Phrygia, by sev- 
eral authorities regurded 5 identical with ancient Philomelium, and, 
according to Strabo, not far from the boundary of the province of Lycaonia, 
that, In excavating the cellar of » house, workmen discovered the platform 
of an ancient monument of the Graeco-Roman period. The platform, to 
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which, on all four sides, wellcarved steps lead up, is constructed of white 
marble, and quadrangular in form, the four sides being represented by four 
curves (bent inward), each about 2) or 26 feet long. In order to ascertain 
the exact character of this well-preserved platform, so far only partly ex- 
posed, arid what stood upon it (shrine or statue), it will be necessary to 
remove the two adjoining houses, and to excavate even a portion of the 
neighboring street. Orders have been issued to preserve the monument 
intact. (5. 5. Times, October 22, 1505.) 


AMBAR.— Sarcophagus.— The sarcophagus recently discovered ith 
the province of Koniah has been carefully examined by Hamdy Bey. The 
exact place where it was found is Ambar, near Heraclia. It is 74 feet long, 
and a little over 64 feet wide. The exterior is adorned with bas-reliets 
representing various scenes wherein seventy-three figures are sculptured. 
On the whole, the workmanship of this well-preserved sarcophagus is a fine 
specimen of the art of the second century of the Christian era. As soon as 
practicable, it will be added to the famous collection of sarcophagi in the 
Ottoman Museum at Constantinople. Meanwhile, this monument has been 
placed under cover, and surrounded by railing to protect it against injury. 
(5S. S. Times, October 22, 1595.) 


MARASH. — Athenian Coins.— Near Marash, an earthen pot con- 
taining nearly a hundred silver coins, in a fine state of preservation, has 
been discovered and sent to the museum in Constantinople. All the coins 
are alike, — Attic staters of the fifth century ac. Obverse, head of Athena ; 
reverse, owl and inscription AME. (H. V. Hitreecut, 5. 5. Times, No- 
vember 24, 1803.) 


SMYRNA. — Inscriptions. — From the “Apmovia of Smyrna are pul- 
lished, in Athen. Mitth. 1808, pp. 105, 166, two inscriptions from the meigh- 
borhood. One is a mere fragment; the other seems in honor of L, Fabius 
Chilo, who was consul for the second time in 204 ap. Its conclusion is very 
fragmentary. 

In Athen. Mirth, 1898, pp. 207-270, P. Wolters publishes an epigram from 
Smyrna. Tt is on a gravestone for the two sons of Demetrius, who are 
represented, with their slave, in the relief above the inseription, The writing 
is hard to read, but is given in this form: 

“A Adhos dy Cwoun 7a py Coovra wap’ [a)]orols 
daa Kaploww povroerel oTomare* 

Zucpwa warpa yeréras Anyayjrpwoy Woe Texovoa 
Nav[v]ow dxAawroy durca kopur raffed, 

"Dy & pev ox drtkeooer drt Cwotg detavrov 
WAciio, joipa § of), Marpéa, ye tele] rys, 
“Alf bela wuAdoupe, ov 6 elwyéow éri Guxole]s 

Alaxe, [o}yuqwats qe Oguis dtpamtror. 

The stone alao bears two crowns, but these seem merely adornments, as 

the words 4 dios seem to have been erased. 


4 ar 
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Greek Inscriptions.—In Athen. Mitth, 1808, pp. 02-07, are given a 
number of inscriptions from Asia Minor contributed by various ecorre- 
apondents. 

From Lagoira ap Lyeum, G. Weber sends five new Inscriptions, ay- 
parently of no grent importance, and a correction to Le Bas-Waddingtou 
II, 1603 b, of which the first line should read "Adwépore]y Gea Tiyow rip 
TOT plat. 

From Hyragra ore three inscriptions, one honorary, another (a mere 
fragment) relating to some financial matter, and the third Ac Aibecry acts 
Ty Saverdyqvaw xaronig “AwokAuis Qeotapoy rot AroAAuviow Gracpre TO, . . . 

In Tras the statue of a girl has been found and is to be taken to Cou- 
stantinople, From the same place comes anew inscription Saryp «ai Geo 
dorog Erparuwog dx Tun PALany aCe TEAT AE DeLEP Le, 

From Dorviacom (Eski-Schehir) comes a bilingual inseription, The 
first part is apparently in Phrygian, followed by some Phryginn named cot- 
nected by «xe= wal The conclusion is rape cpene To per Tole mpoye- 
ypappere Geots x(at) Ty Kuen TAOH 4 earyp AckAyros. The Phrygian 
numes preceding are probably those of the deified dead under whose protec- 
tion the grave was placed. 

F. Rithl has published in Athen. Wirth, 1808, pp, 101, 162, two inseriptions 
from Dorylaeum, using photographs made shortly after the discovery of the 
stones, which were to be broken up for building purposes. Both are from 
gravestones, and one isin Iambic trimeters. The relief on the other repre- 
sents an eagle with a wreath in his beak, standing on o globe mod holding 
laurel branches in his claws. Keller suspects the artist misinterpreted the 
thunderbolt in his model, 


PRIBNE. —The Theatre. — The thestre of Priene, excavated in 1406-07 
by the Berlin Museum, is made the subject of a preliminary publication by 
Th. W jegand in Athen, Aith. 1808, pp. 307-314, pl. xi (reproduced in Fig. 2). 
The article contains little more than a careful description of what has been 
found. The stage-buildings, the orchestra, and the first eight rows of seata 
have been uncovered. The diazoma is senrcely traceable, and the upper rows 
of seats are almost wholly destroved. The orchestra cirele, drawn inside the 
genta of honor, is pearly tangent to the proscenium, and has a radius of 6.57 m. 
The seats of honor aré on the level of the orehestra, and separated from the 
other seats by a passage, which served nlso to carry off the surface drainage. 
Exactly in the centre of these seate is a rectangular altar, with ita step 
toward the orchestra. There ore plnces for an awning over the proedria, 
and also over the second and sixth rows of seats. The stage boilding was 
of marble, and contained three large but low roome, each opening into the 
spice hack of the proscenium. A second story, which is partly preserved, 
was reached by an outside stuirease. The proseeniam ts of the same age os 
the rest of the theatre, and is also entirely of marble. It was supported 
by twelve pillars, faced by Doric half-columns in front, two on the west 
and one on the east side. A considerable part of the cornice is also pre- 
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served, and both cornice and columns show many traces of brilliant col 
oring. Pinakes were placed in all the intercolumiuiations except those 
apposite the three doors leading from the «lene. In Homan times this 
building of the third century nc. underwent a complete alteration. The 





we 





Ficuun 2.—Teeatas or PRinye. 


front wall of the upper story was torn down, moved buck about 2? m., and 
provided with the usual niches and decorations, and to support this a strong 
wall was built on the ground floor, The intercolummations, with the ex- 
ception of the three doors, were closed with thin walls, painted on the 
outside, As this broadening of the stage made the old seats of honor less 
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desirable, a new bench was placed opposite the stage in the fifth row of 
seats. The whole arrangement of the Hellenistic theatre and the Roman 
alterations can only be explained on the theory that at first the perform- 
ances took place in the orchestra, while later they were transferred to the 
broadened stage. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE 


PERINTHUS, —Inscriptions and Sculptures. —In .A. Oetere. Arch, 
J, 1808, Beiblatt, pp, 105-122, 16 figs., Ernst Kalinke describes antiquities 
at Perinthus, later Heraclea, ‘These ore for the most part late Greek and 
Latin grave inscriptions, sometimes with Christian emblems. Among the 
sculptures are a torso of DMonysus of Hellenistic type and a torso of Hermes 
tying his sandal (Friederichs- Wolters, Lig). 


SALONICA.— Two Inscriptions. — In Athen, Mirth. 1598, pp. 1H, 
Lis, are published two insrriptions from Macedonia. One is from a grave- 
stone found not far from Salonies. The other is probably the oldest found 
im Sulonica itself, as it is in honor of Q. Cuecilings Metellos Macedonicus, 
Who in 148 mc. organized Macedonia as a Roman provinee. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.—The Imperial Museum.—In ©. BR. Acai, 
Inge, 1808, pp. 466-160, is a note by André Joubin on the Museum at Con- 
stantinople. ‘There are two buildings — the old Tehinili Kiosk, a Turkish 
structure of the fifteenth century, and the new museum erected to eontain 
the «areophagi from Sidon. This now contains all the grave monuments, 
sarcophagi, stelae, and reliefs, which form the chief wealth of the museum, 
Among the more recent acquisitions of the maseam Joubin mentions a large 
statue of Apollo, or rather Alexander, from Magnesia ad Sipvlum, a charm- 
ing danger from Pergamon, the archaic Artemis from Dorvlseum, o fine 
prote-lonic capital irom Neandria, and the marbles brought by Edhem 
Pasha from Thessaly, among them a rewarkalle bust of Ge with an in- 
scription. Among the Byzantine antiquities are seulptured columns from 
the old St. Sophia, busts of the evangelists from the column of Arecadina, 
and « large archangel from one of the gates of the city, The collection of 
lesser objectsa— bronzes, jewels, vases, etc.— contains over four thousand 
numbers. In the hall of the bronzes are the Radowitz collection, containing 
many fine specimens, and other excellent works; for instance, the athlete 
from Tarsus. Among the jewellery are most of the gold and silver objecta 
found by Schliemann at Hissarlik, and a series of Phoenician ornamenta 
chiefly from Sidon, besides works of the Greek and Byzantine styles. The 
vases ore tiearly all from Asia Minor, and form an hninterrupted series of 
the pottery in use in Asin Minor from the prehistoric period of Troy to the 
end of the Roman empire, The lack of originality is very apparent. Mare 
than half of the terra-cotias are figurines from Myrina, The rest are from 
various parts of Asin Minor, and will soon form complete series of the 
manufactures of that region. In connection with the museum an archne- 
ological periodical is projected, to be called Archives darchvologie orientale. 
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BULGARIA 


SOPIA.— Marble Group.—In C. RB. Acad. Inse, 1608, p. $98, 5. Rei- 
nach describes a marble group found at Varna, and now at Sofia in the mu- 
seam, The group, 0.43 m. high, is composed of threes persons —a draped 
woman, leaning familiarly on the shoulder of a nude youth, and between 
them a little Eros. The group is explained as Aphrodite and Adonis, 
The style shows that the group is a copy of an original of the school of 
Praxiteles. 

GREECE 

Various Discoveries. —In Athen. MJitth. 1808, pp. 459-362, several recent 
discoveries are briefly noted. 

In Piraeus bas been found a marble hydria with a relief and the inscrip- 
tion Eiwyopa Aloyirgs. In Patras at a depth of 4m. numerous ancient re- 
mains huve been discovered, including walls, column drums, and a cistern. 
Que drum bears a short Latin inscription of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. A 
relief showed a standing youth, with breastplate, helmet, and greaves, lold- 
ing a sword in his left hand, and the point of his lance in the right. The 
work belongs to the good Roman period. 

Southwest of Gythiam, near the ancient Las, are many ancient remains, 
which are said to have been secretly plundered by the owner of the land. 
A few of his discoveries have been seized by the authorities, but many have 
disappeared. Near Phthiotic Thebes a local archaeological society has been 
conducting excavations, which, however, seem to have yielded as yet only 
mnimportant objects. 

On Myconos the Greek Archaeological Society has found some empty 
beehive toniba. A short inseription, badly mutilated, from Samothrace, is 
published from 4 newspaper in Constantinople, The discoveries at ‘Ther- 
mon and Rheneia are noted in the same article. See pp. 259 and 260. 

ACRAEPHIAE. — Inscriptions, — Recently some foundations, prob- 
ably of a Byzantine church, were uncovered al Curditza near the ancient 
Acraephise, and found to consist largely of meseribed blocks, Paul Perdri- 
get was sent by the French School to examine this discovery, and at once 
eontinued the excavation, which yielded three dedicatory inscriptions; nine 
complete military catalogues, of which eight are dated; eight complete 
decrees of proxeny and five fragments of such documenta (these decrees 
and the catalogues ate in the Boeotian dialect and of the second cen- 
tury #.c.); « long epigram of the third century mc.; 4 fragment of an 
honorary decree; two lists of names of the imperial epoch; five epitaphs, 
At the same time in the neighborhood were found another dedication and 
eight epitaphs, of which four were archaic, One dedication, of the fourth 
century nc, is to the hero Ptojos, and the statue was the work of an 
hitherto unknown Athenian, Menestratus. The dedications ond the epi- 
taphs are published, and also a corrected copy of the long inscription 
C.LG.5. 1, Nov 3735, in B.C H, 1898, pp. 241-260. 
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ATHENS. —Inscriptions.—In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. I, pp. 106-120, J.G.C. Anderson publishes eleven inseriptions. 
The first is a liat of names with the heading: Evw@tra of xaracxevacurres TO 
yu pricy Act Kepauin xi "AyvGa. The names are such as are known in 
Boeotia, and Zews Kernios is undoubtedly the horned Zeos-Ammon, who 
had a temple at Thebes (Pans. [X, 16). Anthas may be connected with 
Troezen or Anthedon, but is perhaps not a separate divinity (ef. Ad “Aviad, 
Am. J. Arch, 1804, p. 210, 1. 47). The inscription was found in the district 
of Athens called Plokka, and is now at the British School. The second 
inscription is on a folded lead tablet. It reads: “OdeAtwra [ra]A A@oAcyor 
| riv Gevddror Suppowtda “OdeAdtor[os] | Expire wap “Exvyevevs *Ex[ yp ja- 
rofs(?). The rest are Christian epitaphs of dates from the fourth century 
to the ninth or tenth. ‘These, as well as the lead tablet, were found in the 
excavations at Kynosarges. 

The Pedestal of the Statue of Zeus Olympius.— The discovery is 
reported of the pedestal of the chryselephantine statue of Zeus Olympius. 
lt was found in situ under the existing temple, on the spot indicated in the 
account by Pansanias, who states that it was set up by Hadrian. The base is 
therefore not the work of Phidias, nor probably is any part of it in gold and 
ivory technique, as stated in the announcement, but further details are not as 
yet at hand. (CU... 1893, p. 472, from the Daily Chronicle, November 5.) 

Papers Read at the German Institute. — The following papers lave 
been read at the open meetings of the German Archaeological Tnstitute 
in Athens: January 5, 1806: W. Doerpfeld, ‘The Excavations near the 
Areopagus’; ©. Rubensohn and R. Zahn, ‘The Dipylon Graves found in 
these Excavations’; J, Svoronos, ‘The Popular Assembly of Cleisthenes, 
and the Theatre of Lycurgus, [[*; January 19, 1808: W. Doerpfeld, « Notes 
from Ithaca’; A. Wilhelm, On CuLA. I], 20 and TV, 1, p. 24, 116 6; P. 
Wolters, “A new Vase of Sophilus’ (cf. J4, Arch. £, 1506, p. 19); February 
2 80S: E. Ziller,+On the Lighting of the Parthenon’; P. Kavvadias, * A 
Popular Decree of Alcibiades"; W. Doerpfeld, ‘Antiquities of Megara’; 
Febroury 16, 1595: BR. Zahn, ‘Clazomenian Pottery"; FE. dAiebarth, *An 
Archaic Inseription from Brahami'; J. Svoronos, ‘An Homeric Island" 
(Syrie), I; March 2, 1608; J. Svoronos, ‘An Homeric Island,” If; H. von 
Prott. «The Hephaestia.’ This last paper diseussed Aristot. "Ag. moa. 54, 7, 
and pointed out why the Hephaestia aud Amphiaraea of Oropus could not 
be the missing festivals. The inseription C.LA. IV, 1, p. 64, shows the 
cult connexion between the festivals of Prometheus, [ephaestus, and 
Athena Polias, for weprernodik must be taken with Kirchhoff to refer to 
the Pansthensesa. March 16, 1808: O. Rubensoln, ‘On a Sacred Vessel 
of Eleusis’; E. Angelopoulos, ‘On the Harbors of Piraews'; A. Wilhelm, 
‘Epigraphical Notes.” In Markopoulo on on ancient Herm ore fragments 
of the first distich of the epigram attributed to Simonides in Anth. Pat. 
VI, 1444. The inseription C68. [, 54, containing another epigram of 
Simonides, has been found built into a church near Megara. (Athen. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 100-168.) 
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ELEUSIS.— The Archaic Necropolis. —Tn "Ed. "Apy., 1505, pp. 20- 
121, A. N. Skias describes in detail his exeavations in the early necropolis 
at Eleusis. Five plates and thirty-two cuts illustrate the article, The 
necropolis was almost undisturbed until these excavations, the later walle 
being built above it. The walls found were in six strata, the dates. of 
which rm from the time of the vases of Mycensean style to that of the 
latest geometrical and earliest Corinthian vases found here, Besides vases 
of the styles nientioned, some ornaments of gold, some searahbs, and a 
statuette of Isis of “Egyptian faience” were found, The geometrical 
vases belong to the earlier period of the style, about the tenth century p.c., 
a date whieh is confirmed by the scarabs found with them, Several vases 
have incised ornament, The chief importance of the article resides in 
the careful and detailed description of the necropolis and of the exact 
place where each object was found. In Athen, Mitth, 1805, p. Lis, is i 
brief note on these excavations. 


MELOS — The British Excavations.— A large port of the Annual! 
of the British School at Athens, No. ILL, Session 1800-07, ts devoted to 
Melos. Cecil Smith, Director for the year 1596-07, deseribes (pp. 1-10; 
pla. i-iii; 2 ents) the exeavations of 1807. These were In part mere trial 
excavations, but remains of early civilization were discovered in many 
paris of the island. At Phylakopi an important settlement existed in 
pte-Mycenaean times. Besides howse walls, thick walla with chambers 
in them were discovered, as well as numerous small objects of pottery, 
obsidian (in which Melos is very rich), stone, and bronze. Among the 
most interesting objects is a terracotta boat, apparently an imitation of 
a boat made by stretching a hide over small wooden ribs, A bronze 
statuette appears to be @ development from the primitive stone idols 
known at varions places among the Cyclades. J. W. Crowfoot publishes 
a report (pp. S1-M; cut) of ‘Tentative Excavations on the Demarch’s 
Field," where some walls of, presumably, Hellenistic times were found 
(cut). C. E. Edgar describes (pp. 35-51; 15 cents) ‘Prehistoric Tombs at 
Pelos,’ a place about an hour's walk south of Phylakopi. These tombs 
belong toa very early period. The pottery found here is of course hand 
made. The colors yary from light red to black. Almost all the vases are 
highly polished, and about half are adorned with a simple incised pattern, 
usually herring-bone. ‘The shapes are generally round, with wide openings. 
Obsidian is fairly plentiful. The tombs at Pelos are cist-ombs, walled 
and originally covered with stone slabs. *Ancient Sites in Melos" are 
descrihed by Dunean Mackenaie, pp. 71-85 (2 figs). Remains of primitive 
occupation are to be found in all ports of the island, even in the western 
mountainous region, where they have hitherto not been suspected. These 
articles contain much discussion of questions in prehistoric archusology, 
and make it evident that the British excavations in Melos are likely to 
add much to our knowledge of the earliest inhabitants of the Cyclades 
and adjacent islunds. 
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OLYMPIA.— Injuries to the Museum. — The great storms and raina 
which have prevailed during the last few weeks in the Peloponnesus have 
considerably injured the Moseum of Olympia. The rain has penetrated 
through the roof inte the interior, and the whole west wing of the museum 
ia deluged with water. The room in which the ‘Termes’ of Praxiteles 
stands bas been inundated, and also the compartment which cowtains the 
collection of ancient vases, Two huge cracks have opened in the walls of 
the east wing, and there is some danger of a fall of part of the building. 
The negligence of the Greek Government has become serious, for it 1s 
doing nothing for the efficient protection of these priceless treasures from 
destruction. Instead of being left scattered in remote corners of Greece, 
they ought surely to be collected in some common museum in Athens, 
where their preservation would be seenre. (Athen. November 26, 1898.) 


PAROS. — Excavations.—In the Perl. Phil. W. October 8, 1598, is an 
account of O. Rubensohn’s excavations at Paros, derived from the Seilage 
of the Munich Alffgemeine Zeitung of Auguat 24. The excavations have been 
discontinued, The sanctuary of Asclepins lies at the foot of a cliff near the 
town of Parikia. Here a spring was found with a marble basin. Remuina 
of walls of the fifth century n.c. were found, which once enclosed ao rectan- 
gular court, in the middle of which was an altar, Other walls may have 
belonged to a double portico. Many inscriptions eame to light, including 
a long decree and an archaic inscription containing the name Mikkindes 
and the word Phoib ..., probably a dedication to Apollo. A remarkably 
fine and well-preserved nude statue of the so-called Apollo type was found 
here, as were also womerous architectural fragments. The city wall of 
ancient Paros has been completely excavated; it appears to belong to the 
fifth century pc. On os neighboring hill are remains of a peribolus wall 
surrounding an altar, Kubensolin believes this was a sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite. Lower down on the same hill is a spring, and near it niches cut in 
the rock to receive reliefs or the like. Many terra-cottas were found here. 
Rubensohn thinks the place was sacred to Eilethyia. Several inseriptions 
have been found at the place where the fragment of the Marmor Parium 
came to light last year, bot no further fragments of the Marmor Parium 
itself ore to be hoped for there. A Jocal museum has been founded, which 
already contains many interesting things, including the piece of the Marmor 
Partum. 


PATRAS.—A Fine Mosaic.—In the Annual of the rinsh School at 
Athens, No. TIT, pp. 121-145, Ceeil Smith publishes and discusses a statuette 
found at Patras, in the summer of 100, in the square called Psilalonia. At 
the same place a fine mosaic pavement was discoverel, which is briefly 
described. Tt is rectangular, 6.00 m. long by 2.50 1m. wide. ‘Two scenes are 
enclosed in borders of bead-and-reel ond cable patterns. In the upper scene 
are figures holding masks, standing im various attitudes. In the centre is a 
tuble, Some of the figures seem to be musicians, and one is a citharist, 
The subject is apparently the preparation for a Dionysiac contest. In the 
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lower group are twenty-me figures of athletes representing the contests of 
the palsestra. The mosaic is attributed to the second century after Christ. 


NEW PLEURON.—The Theatre. — The theatre of New Pleuron, in 
Actolia, has been excavated for the German Archaeological Institute by 
R. Herzog and E. Ziebarth, who have given a full account of their dis- 
coveries, accompanied by plans and photographs, in Athen. Mitth. 1595, 
pp. 314-435, pls. xii, xii a This theatre is the smallest in Greece, though 
the one at Oropus is but littl larger. It is also very poorly equipped, aa 
there is no stage building. The city wall forms the background, and a tower 
formed the dressing-room for the sectors. The proscenium is 24k) tm. i 
front of this wall, and at either end is a carefully boilt wall, which seems to 
have formed the paraskenia. The orchestra is partly cut from the rock, 
and about 11.20 m. in diameter. ‘The supporting walls at either side of the 
seats are well preserved, and eleven rows of sents are preserved at the centre, 
to which four more must be added to reach the enclosing wall at the rear. 
The theatre was evidently built at the anme time as the fortifications, and 
this enables ua to date it with some accuracy, as the city was founded in 
Zot B.C. 


RHENEILA.—The Corpses moved in 426 B.C.—In 426 no. the 
Athenians purified the island of Delos by removing to Rheneia all the 
corpses that had been buried in Delos, Stauropoulos has found on the island 
of Hheneia an inclosure containing a layer of bones, with few other objects, 
about halfa metre deep. Above the bones were many objects such as were 
put with the dead in graves. Over the layer of bones were slabs of stone. 
The objects found are mostly vases, the styles dating from prehistoric times 
to the red-igured Attic ware. No weapons, by whieh Thucydides enys the 
Carian graves were distinguished, have been found. Terra-cottns atid 
bronzes were not numerous. About thirty sarcophagi of poros were found, 
and in them red-figured vases: These are probably among the latest inter- 
ments before 426, and are therefore of importance for the chronology of 
vases. The discovery as a whole is important, partly because all the objects 
founi here must be at least aa early as 426 wc. (Berl. Phil. W. December 
10, 1398.) 


S¥YRA — Barly Fortifications. —On the island of Syra, near the vil- 
lage of Chalandriani, Tsountas has found an ancient fortification, conmsting 
of a wall with five towers, Within the wall are various rooms, In which 
were found many clay vazes and jars, some stone utensils and mortars, a 
bronze knife, and a silver band with engraved ornament, now nearly wiv 
recognizable. ‘The fortification appears to be the earliest of all similar 
works known. Some graves were also discovered containing vases af olay 
and of marble. (Berl. Phil. W. December 10, 1898.) 


THEBES. —_ MAMOURA.— Inscriptions. — Three inscriptions from 
Boeotia are published in B.C.H. 1808, pp. 270-271. Two are gravestones 
from the neighborhool of Thebes, each containing but a single word. The 
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other is from Mumoura, and is a manmmission inscription of the second 
century Bc. The dialect is Borotian, the F is written and aleo the Innar C, 


THERMON. — Temple and Terra-Cottas. — The Greek Archaeological 
Society continued its excavations during the summer, The temple appears 
to have bean built of crude brick and wood in its upper parts. ‘The columna 
were originally of wood, but this was replaced by stone, The front had five 
columns, wud the interior had a row of columns in the middle, dividing it 
into ive naves. A cornice of terra-cotta ran round the temple. ‘This was 
adorned with polychrome male and female heads in alternation, the mule 
leads serving as waterspouts, Some of these were Silenus leads, others 
rough, bearded beads of a different type. Parts of the painted terra-cotta 
metopes were also found. Among the representations are a running Perseus 
with the Gorgon’s head, a man with the spoils of the hunt, a large Gorgou's 
head, and three seated deities, ‘The last-mentioned sinb belongs to a restora- 
tion, but the others may be assigned to the end of the seventh century n.c. 
This is the first good and fairly complete example of the terra-cotta sleath- 
ing of the wooden parta of a temple found in Greece proper. ‘This temple 
inay be a Corinthian work, or a work ereited under Corinthian influenee. 
(Heri. Pail. W. December 10, 1805.) 

Professor Alfred Eimerson, in a letter dated December 18, writes that the 
slab of painted terracotta, which hind been considered part of the pediment 
decoration of the temple, is now seen to be a tetope, The technique of the 
metopes,; in the absence of ull relief, is even more clearly that of Greek 
pottery with black, red, and white figures on a buff ground, than ts that of 
the antefixes, and the surface slip of the melopes is better preserved. Dr. 
Thiersch, of Munich, has suggested a restoration of the temple with a syin 
inetrien! hip roof, instead of n straight roof with pediments. ‘This is, low- 
ever, not aceepbed by the Greek scholars, Dr. Thiersch thinks the ceiling 
of the temple wae divided into squares, with longitudinal, transverse, and 
diagonal beams coming together upon the eolumns. Below and partly 
ander the remains of the seventh century temple are foundations of two 
earlier buildings, probably successive temples preceding the great one. The 
plan of the larger building was. nearly elliptical, but the entrance end con- 
tained a nearly square chamber. The smaller and earlier building hada 
similar chamber at one end, aud at the other a curved projection like an 
apse. Kimerson calls abtention to the points of similarity existing between 
these early bnildings,—of the tenth and ninth centuries n.c.,—and the 
lowlewerion at Olympia, That the buildings at Thermon will prove to be of 
great importance to students of the history of Greek architecture is certain. 


TROEZEN.— A Peculiar Building, — Some years ago, Ph. BE. Legrand 
condicted excavations at Troezen, some of the results of which have already 
appeared in the JRC. (102, pp. 15-174; 1894, pp. S4-120, 626-827), and 
these reports are continued in LAST, pp. 544-501, by an account of a build- 
ing then uneovered, which is of o somewhat peculiar form. It consists of 
a lenge hall (20.15 by {00 m.), with smaller halls (6.20 by 4.50 m.) at each 
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end, thus enclosing a court on three sides. The large hall was entered by 
two doors, each of the smaller by one, The principal room (and doubtless 
the smaller rooms also) was lined with low bases, usually set at right angles 
to the walls, which seem to have sapported stelae, thouvh none of these 
were found. There are also tracea of many stone benches, usually ar- 
ranged around three sides of low stone bases. The general arrangement 
geeme to exclude the idea of a bowlenterion or dicasterion, and leads to thie 
conclusion that this was a palaestra, thongh this cannot be regarded as 
certain until further explorations have been made. 


ITALY 


SAN ARPINO.—A Tomb of the Samnite Period.— (. Patroni, 
in Wot, Scavi, 1898, pp. 287-288, announces the discovery of a chata her 
tomb, of the late Samnite period, at S, Arpino, north of Naples, the site 
of the aneient Atella, Other antiquities ave been found here. 


COLLETTARA. — Aqueduct, Inscription, and Statue,— In the 
Sabine district, at Collettara, a portion of an aqueduct has been found. 
Against its mouth leaned a stone, in the form of on architrave, with the 
inscription L. Bueretivua Pet. f. ded. don. Near by was a colossal statue 
of limestone, probably representing a divinity, The head was lacking, 
but is thought to be in a neighboring village. (A. Carre. Nol, Seuw, 
1898, p. 204.) 


CUMABE, — An Inscription. —G. de Petra reports the discovery of a 
marble slab containing a Latin inseription. The Preetor here appears ae 
the chief magistrate of Cumae. This is opposed to the testimony of CULL. 
X, S685 and ss. 

L. Aemilio L, f. Vot. Procule | (C weterane Pr. Cum de AS | iii. m,n. legates 
festamenta | etwas Aemilia Ephesia wror | arplius adiectie de sum pequn. | HS 
ri, i. n, site Tibertis Hhertalusque posterisque suis et | Proculi qui festemento | 
statu libertatia relict: essent | kute monimento wendunds | potestes nndii sit. 

( Nal. Scart, 1898, p. 192.) 


FERRARA. — An Association of Sailors. — An inseription has beet 
found wear Ferrara which mentions a sedolites, probably for burial prur- 
poses, among the sailors of the flect at Ravenna. The inseription is later 
than Angustus and probably not later than Trajan. (G. Pixza, Not, Sears, 
L808, pp. 268-269.) | 

FIBSOLE.— Roman Wall and Coins. — The excavations at Fiesole 
continue to yield interesting discoveries. Recently another well-preserved 
portion of a Roman wall was laid bare, and some important finds af coins 
were made at the same time. (Athen, December 17, 1518.) 

FORLI. — A Bronze Sword. — Near Forli, in the bed of the river 
Montone, a bronze sword has been found, 46 em. long and 28 mm. wide wt 
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the widest part. It probably came from a tomb washed away by the river, 
and ia not later than the transition period between the age of bronze and 
that of iron. (A. Santarkut, Not. Scari, 1505, pp. 200-2711.) 


MARIANA (CORSICA).—A Greek Insoription.— A sepulchral 
inscription was found at Mariana in the district of Bastin, Corsica, anid was 
presented by Héron de Villefosse at the meeting of the Societe Nutionale 
des Antiguaires, April 20, 1898. The reading proposed is: 


Atduos wxtpopoly] [Sarjovpriror «rept [er] 
[wleraére[us] [Elparo[t] [8g8]as idivra [Bion] 
(wutd ja warnp Kowirtos EMapeleltives Ba... 
Tarpwres; KUpPVOV . «ss. . oe. 2 tt ee 4 ses e858 585 8 

The translation of this is: 

“Quintus Marvellinus Ba... patron of Sardinia, the afflicted father, has 
buried with due honours his son Saturninus, who haa seen for only five 
years the torches of a happy life.” 

The stone on which this sepulchral inscription appears is o species of 
limestone, of rectangular shape, originally 114 by 154 inches. The date 
is probably the close of the second or the beginning of the third century 
after Christ. This is the first Greek inseription found in Corsica, Also 
the title warpiwos xUprov is entirely mew. (8. M. Soc. Ant. Pr. 1505, 
pp. 180-100.) 


MODICA.— Remains of the Bronte Age.—At Movilica, in sonth- 
rustern Sicily, a collection of bronzes has been found, containing hatchets, 
knives, spear-points, fibulae, ete, They represent the end of the bronze 
ave, (L. Paonia, 8. Paletn. It. 1595, p. 264.) 


MONTE CELIO.— A Marble Altar. — G. Gatti, in Nol. Seori, 1598, 
pp. 284-256, describes o marble altar found at Monte Cello, near Rome. 
The front and back are ornamented with three dancing Bacchantes in 
relief; there is a similar figure on one side, and on the other a dancing 
aatyr. The work is good and may belong to the Angustan age. On the 
frowt is a sepulchral inseription, which was originally repeated on the back. 


MONTE TABUTO. — Early Quarries and Tombs.— Ait Motte 
Tabuto, in southeastern Sicily, not far from Comiso, P. Orsi, in April, 
1808, explored several prehistoric flint quarries, of the first Sicilian period, 
eonsisting of low chambers or galleries, excavated by means of stone imple- 
ments and stakes of hard wood. The danger from falling masses of rock 
was partly obviated by columns of stone, left to support the roof of the 
larger chambers. One quarry, after being exhausted, was wed as a tomb; 
it is suggested that the forty skeletons found here are those of workmen 
killed by the fall of stone in the adjoining quarries. There were found 
many flint knives, stone hatchets, o few complete decorated vases, and a 
great mass of vase fragments, some showing the transition between the 
first and the second periods. The product of these quarries fornished 
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niaterial for commerce with a large part of eastern Sicily. In the same 
looality Orsi explored several rock tombs, finding numerous vases. 

At Monteracello, east of Monte Tabuto, three varieties of tombs were 
found: excavated chambers, one of which contained vases of the first and 
secoud perils, as well as copper spear-heads and other objects of copper 
or bronze; irregular cells, partly natural, partly excavated; tombs built of 
slabs on the surface of the ground, probably covered originally with o 
mound of earth. Near this necropolis was found 4 portion of the circular 
foundation of a house, with flint and vase fragments. (B. Paletn, Et. 1505, 
pp. 165-206; 3 pls.; 15 figs.) 


WAPLES.— A Vase from Capua. —In Not, Scam, 1595, pp. 255-287 
(1 fig.), G. Patroni describes a curious vase found in the necropolis of 
ancient Capua in 1896, and now in the Naples Museum. That it is of 
local manufacture is evident from the coarse elay, the awkward form 
of the vessel, and the remarkable cover. The latter has, modelled below 
at three points, the front part of ducks, whose wings, also in relief, occupy 
most of the cover, which rises to a height almost equal to that of the vase 
‘tself. It is surmounted by a volute handle. Vase and cover are both 
painted, the former with palm and lotus leaves, showing & Rhodian model. 
The ducks may be referred to the same origin, but also show the Dorie- 
Chalecidian art. 


POZZUOLI.—Sculptures.— At Poxzuoli three pieces of sculpture 
have been found: two similar groups, showing Dionysus between Pan 
and a panther, in one of which the god has his foot wpon a snake; and 
statue of Fertuna. All are fairly well preserved, especially the last. ‘They 
were probably architectural figures or decorated the garden of a villa 
further up the hill on the slope of which they were found. (G. Patmont, 
Not. Seavi, 1808, pp. 288-202; 4 figs.) 


ROME.— Work in the Forum.—In the Nation, December 5, 1508, 
jaa letter from Richard) N(orton) on restorations of ancient monuments 
in the Forum undertaken by Boni. The base, columns, and entablatare 
of the aedicula, which stands at the northwestern entrance of the Ativan 
Vestae, have been set up, the missing column and ather lost portions being 
replaced by brick. Some of the columns and part of the entablature of 
the Temple of Vesta have been reset. This necessitated the exploration 
of the mound of dirt left by previous workers on the site of this temple. 
Certain authorities have stated that the lower part of this mound resulted 
from the construction of the Republican period, and the upper from the 
reconstruction carried ont by Septimius Severus. The discovery of medli- 
seval potsherds in the *Septimian” mound has proved the incorrectwess 
of this view. The work is by no means finished, but interesting reaults 
have heen obtained: in the diseovery of the steps of the temple, of one 
complete column, of fragments of the coffered ceiling, and of numerous 
pieces of the entablature. The nearly (but not quite) circular curb, 
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between the Temple of Castor and Pollux and the Temple of Vesta, which 
has been regarded as the remains of the Putea! Litowie, has been shown 
to be medineval work. Another piece of work on the road to completion 
is the reérection of the seven colossal granite and marble colwuns which 
originally stood opposite the Basilica Julia, on brick substructions similar 
to that of the column of Phocas. After this is aceomplished, the attempt 
will be made to find the foundations belonging to a mass of exceptionally 
well-preserved and delicately carved remains that lie between the Temple 
of Castor and the Atrium Vestae. [Tt is further intended to remove the 
pier of the Basilica Julia built by Comm. Rosa of entirely new material 
After this, the existing fragments will be put, so far as may be, in their 
true positions. An interesting discovery is a large metope block, decorated 
with a ducranion carved in the best style of the Republic, which was found 
built into the wall sustaining the road that bounds the north side of the 
Forwii. Tt probably belonged to the Basilica Aemilio. 

A Tomb Inscription. — Hecent excavations for various purposes have 
brought to light a nomber of tomb inseriptions, The following, from Regio 
ALLL, is of eome interest. 


BD. AG AR, Aurel T'hjallus ue proe, | snerar. cegnilt. sii et pliis.| [ih hy fers | 
Brecetior) win. 


For procerafer sacrarem eoqnitioiem, see Hirschfeld, Rim. Verealinngs- 
gesch. I, op. 200, note 2; CLE. VI, 5, $429. See also &. Com. Moma, DROS, 
p. 42. (Vor. Seri, 1508, p. 1d.) 

Excavations near San Paolo.—L. Borsari announces from Rome, 
in the works near San Paolo, the discovery of twenty-seven sepulehral 
inscriptions, One stone is especially interesting, having an abbreviated 
inscription on ove side, and the inseription in full on the other. Besides 
these inscriptions, there were several decorated urns, without inscriptions, 
and the portrait bust of a child, in marble. (Vor. Seari, 1595, pp. U7O-2S.) 


SHGUSIO.— A Marble Hand,.—In Not, Seori, 1595, pp. 20-25 
(1 fig.), A. Taramelli announces the discovery, in the town wall of Sirsa 
(Segusio), of a hand belonging to a marble statue somewhat more than 
2m. high. It holds a fragment of reins, and the writer thinks it belonged 
to o statue of Augustus driving o trinmplal chariot, on the arch whieh 
now forms part of the town wall. It is his iden that the chariot 
was removed, and the fragments were used in the wall, when it was 
hastily constructed in the time of Aurelian or in the later barbarian 
invasions. 


SYRACUSE, —EBarly Remains; a Byzantine Church.— Nenr Syra- 
ense, ing tomb discovered thirty yenrs avo, have been found a number of 
vases and a bronze sword; there are other similar tombe in this locality, 
and also remains of a village of the Stentinello type, These remains oon 
sist of oblong cuttings in the rock that served aa the floors of houses: 
When found, they contained flint fmgments and pottery. There was no 
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trace of metal, Tt has heen discovered that the tower of Cuba. near 
Loguina, is built over a Byzantine church, (P. O81, Nol. Scart, 1508, 
pp. 2i7-208, ) 

TARANTO.— Roman Silyer Coins.—-\ hoard of silver republican 
money, containing one hundred and two pieces, was found in Tarauto m 
April, 1897, and has been placed in the Naples Museum, Tt was probably 
buried about 104 mc, (E. Gannici, Not. Seari, 1505, pp. 47.) 


TIVOLI. — Votive Articles.— An important archaeological discovery 
has been made in Tivoli. The workmen engaged upon the preparations for 
the electric railway unearthed about a hundred articles whieh formed the 
contents of votive urns in the temple of Hereules Vietor. The director of 
the Archaeological Museum was at once informed of the discovery. (Athen. 
September 17, 1808.) 


VOLTERRA.— An Etruscan Tomb. —Some days ago an archaeologi- 
cal discovery was made at Volterra through a curious accident. During a 
violent storm the lightning struck an aneient pine tree, which stood on the 
top of a hillock. The owner of the land proceeded to ent down the tree, 
and while his men were digging at the roots they brought to light a splendid 
Etruscan sepulchre. The tomb is large, circular in form, and supported in 
the centre by a square column. The interior walls are covered with stone 
slabs. which are so Inid, ove over the other, as to form an arched vaulting. 
The entrance is by two doors, placed at about a metre distant from each 
ether. A number of burial urns were found in the tomb, as-well as other 
articles. (Athen. October 8, 1598.) 


FRANCE 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE LOUVRE IN 1697. — Murile Fenda: 
‘Two female heads from Greece: two veiled women's bends. Tralles; two 
portrait heads of beardless men, Pergamon and Minieh (Egypt); head of 
young Pan, Minieh. 

Refiefs: Large funeral stele from Athens; two bearded men in mailitary 
costume stand elasping hands; pediment and inseription, EPAZITTITO= 
MEZIAS. Top of Inte stele; in the trinngle, Nereids supporting m rowed 
ahield; inseribed, ETTEPACTOC ETTEPACTOY MEIAHCIOC; Greece. 
Piece of front of sarcophagus from Italy; lion's bead tu centre, satyrs, 
[rnite, ete, 

Inscriptions: On a broken limestone block, WPIWN ANEQHKEN 
| ETTAP AOU. Seven Latin epitaphs, chiefly from the Campana col- 
lection, including that of the secretary of L. Seias Strabo, father of Seja- 
naa, and of L. Seetasiva Alexsander. From Tunis, cast of inseription of 
115-117 a.p. a decrees regulating relations of persons connected with the 
estate Villa Magna Variani; also two Christian epitaphes, IANARIA 
andl VONIFATZIA. Limestone reliquary inseribel MEMORIA 
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FELICIANI....., Algeria Cast of Christian inseription in Greek, 
mentioning the heavenly iyf’s; marble original at Autun. 

Hronces: From near Delphi, upper part of archaic statuette of Athena, 
with helmet, lance, and shield. From the Henaissance department, in 
which it had been wrongly classified, bearded Ares, stancling, m Full armor. 
Two Etrusean mirrors, the three Cabiri with a wotnan, and the [Moseuri 
with two women. Part of diploma of Roman soldier from Nicaea, 10 a.p., 
mentioning parts of army in Palestine, under P. Culpurnius Atilianua. 
Bronze plate with Osean dedication to Vesunct. Miscellaneous objects, 
busta, lamps, rings, ete. from Asia Minor, Syria, Algeria. 

Silver hand-mirror from Boscoreale; handle in form of club with ten- 
skin, Facsimile in tin of a bust of a woman, from a piece of the Boscoreale 
treasure acquired by the British Museum. The corresponding pleee, a 
phiale with a man’s bust, is in the Louvre. 

Glase; Large sevyphus and goblet with thamb-rests on the handles, similar 
to specimens from Southern Italy, in Naples and London. Bead necklace 
with pendant, from tomb in Thebes, Ornaments from Timgad ( Algeria). 

Terreeetia: From Timgad, boar attacked by dog. made in two parts 
fastened back to back; five lamps, four of them with Christian designs. 

Painted Plaster; Heads, and ornamental designs from Rertch. 

Statuette of a shepherd in jet (7); other figures in ivory, bove, alabaster, 
and lead, From Smyrna, sling-bullets of lead, stamped with letters, 

Vases ond all terra-cottas, except those classed as Christian or African, 
belong to the department of Oriental Antiquities, and are not included in 
this report. (Hiinox pe VILLEFOSSE, Arch. Anz, 1805, pp. 14-198.) 


MARTRES-TOLOSANH.— Recent Excavations. —Ten villas or 
vieus have been discovered, scattered over a surface of 45 sq. km. The 
villa of Chiragan is especially remarkable. The original villa, built onder 
Claudius, was considerably enlarged under the Antonines. Its sculptures 
are for the most part of the first and second centuries after Christ. They 
comprise architectonic sculptures, decorative compositions (large medallions 
of gods, bas-reliefa of the labors of Hercules, scemie and Bacchic masks), 
aeven ty statues, figurines, heads, ried atl] has-reliefa of mythological, Pilo- 
sophical, and political subjects, and sixty-live busts of emperors aid Wee wti- 
bers of the august families, from Angustus to Gallienus, or of unknown 
persons. The villa appears to have been ocenpied for four centuries by the 
procurators of the imperial domains in the upper valley of the Garonne and 
the valley of the Salat. The remaining villas and settlements are of som- 
whut less Interest. All seem to have ceased to exist at ubout the same time. 
(Ineunaroy, C.F. Acad, Insc. 1805, p. 470.) 


MALIGNY. — Gallo-Roman Sculpture. —In #t. Arch. NAAITT, 1598, 
pp. 150-151, is a description (from the Bien Public, of Dijon) of a quad- 
rangnlar monolith, found in the territory of Nanteux, in the commune of 
Maligny. On each side of the stone is o relief. The first representa o 
draped female, holding a spear in her left hand. At her feet is an animal 
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of some sort, which seems to be looking at an object in her right hand. 
The second represents a nude youth, seated. The third represents a draped 
figure, holding in the left hand the end of an object which seems to hang 
behind the shoulder, In the right hand is an indistinguishable object. The 
fourth relief represents a draped bearded man holding a spear. All the 
figures are much defaced, but the work is good. 


SWITZERLAND 


BIG. — Roman or Celtic Building. — The first object of the excava- 
tions carried on by the ‘Pro Petinesea" Society, as we learn by a letter trom 
Biel, is to decide the extent of the ‘Roman camp” on the Innsberg. The 
aealled ‘Roman wall* hos been laid bare to the length of 220 m., but as 
neither weapotis, coins, nor otber articles of Roman origin have been found, 
it is conjectured that the excavators tay be upon the track of a Celtic 
building. Next year, when the excavations are resumed, it is possible 
that more light may be thrown upon the question. (Athen. December 
10, 1808.) 


CANTON VAUD.—Law for the Preservation of Monuments. — 
The great Council of Canton Vaud has introduced u project of law for the 
preservation of historical monuments. The new law, which passed the first 
reading on September 5, provides for the appointment of a ‘Cantonal 
Archaeologist,” and also of a standing commission at Lausanne under the 
name of ‘Commission des Monuments Histariques,” whose business it will 
be to keep wateh and report upon all buildings within Canton Vand 
which possess a national, historical, or artistic interest. (Athen, Septem- 
ber 17, 1505.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


POLA AND VICINITY. — Various Antiquities.—In Jh. Oevaterr. 
Arch. J. 1808, Beiblatt, pp. 97-106, FE. Weisshiiuple describes antiquities 
from Pola, Veruda, Val Bandon, Lavarigo, Altura, Nesactium, and Car- 
nizza. ‘These are for the most part Latin inzcriptions on gravestones, Te- 
mains of walls, and small objects of little interest. An exception is an 
inscription brought to Pola from Crete. It is a fragmentary decree of 
proxeny of the city of Aptera, published by Haussoullier, B.C. U1, pp. 
418 ff., and given here in focsirile, 


GRADO. — Inscriptions. —In Ji. Qeaterr. Arch. I. 1808, Beiblatt, pp. 
125-148 (6 cuts and several facsimiles), Heinrich Maionica continues his 
communication from p. 88 (cf. Am, J. Arch. 1590, p. 79). The inserip- 
tions published are from sarcophagi and gravestones, One ia late Greek, 
the rest Latin. The reliefs of several sarcophagi are published, but are of 
no great intervat. 
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GERMANY 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE COLLECTIONS oF ANTIQUITIES 
IN GERMANY, 1896.—IV. Cassel. — Tiv Mey! wenn: Alveenaean 
goblet: on either side polyp with white dots cutlining the arms and 
covering the body. 

Uvrenaic eylix, coated with white, but with stripes of the clay ground 
left arotnd the rim inside and outside, The inner picture is an animated 
conversation between Hermes and a seated Zeus. A hali-moon pattern on 
the outside is Samian, but ucéurs on objects trom Nuaucratis, Daphne, ete, 

Boeotinn tripod with cover; small figure-pictures on the outside of each 
support; an odd floral design of lonie character around the howdy. 

Early black-igured Attic amphora with picture-space framed by red 
lines, on either side; handles in same technique. 

Black-figured leeythus with two youths kneeling, one behind the other, 
and lifting some uncertain, disk-shaped objects, 

Especially fine red-tigured gilded lecythus. Eros crowns a benrdless 
herm, while a maiden brings a dish of grapes, aud another, seated on a 
hillock, makes a gesture toward the centre. 

Pyxia of fine clay with sharp outlines, and originally conted with white, 
in imitation of alabaster or ivory. 

Blue glass oenochoe of sixth century, 

Edward Habich Collection: Boeotian hydria with mask under the lip. 

Boeotian plate, soon to be published, 

Two omphalus-howls, of light brown clay, with designs of buds and 
flowers; Foeotian, of wt lesat of Corinthian-Chaleidian make. 

Hing-shaped flask with peometric ornmuwut in black, reddish and white 
paint. 

Archaic lecythus with thick, yellowish cmting and stripes of dull red. 

Miniature priceaimphora with figure of # victor apparently copied from 
O stutue. 

White-ground Attic leeythas, The stele <hows a relief hetween antae 
of a man standing before a sented woman, The thumb of one of the 
women shows through the leeythus whieh she is holding. 

Attic leeythos with applied figures painted and gilded. The figures are 
a Winged and long-haired Eros, a maiden with hands rnised, and two danc- 
ing girls from the same mould. 

Flask with head of Athena in relief on the front. The head is seen full- 
face, but the ornaments of the helmet. sphinx, vriffins, and A= Piers, gre 
turned forward on both sides, to show ip profile. 

Flat round “ field-flask,” with medallion relief. painted white, on the elay 
luckeround, as if te represent a womlen vessel juluid with ivory. The 
reliefa have the head of the Parthetios, like the gold-reliefs of the Crimes, 
with snake and Victory, Poor work, suggesting forgery. 

Among the terrmenttas i4 an archaic statuette of a woman pounding 
corn; also the collection of Asiatic terra-cottus from Aegina, and figures 
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from Tanagra and Corinth. (J. Bormnar, Arch, Anz. 1898, pp. 180-104; 
It cuts.) 


BEUHL —An Inseription.— At HBeuel there ling been found mm situ 
a iInmonwment commemorative of n Roman victory: it is a pillar 145m. high, 
surmounted by an ornamental piece with volutes, The inaeription, with 
restorations, is a3 follows: (/).f) AF. (Mort) Propugnatari (4) | ( Viete)}- 
ride (S)aluti mp | (Seue)ri Alecondrs Aug. | (et MW )emece A oy. nnctri eve | 
(et e)rercites MW. Aureli S(e)\(uert) Aferender pai felicia | (im )iett A wyuati 
tottus! (quje domust divine eius | (le). i mpf. Seweriana Ale| (rand (ia ne 
cum cariliiz | ( pejqgna rf(ejbes peractia | (cjwnqutle) Tit)io Rufin(a) | (ey F 
leq (i )eqronis ein(s)|(dejm ag(entje aul Pio(ure) | (Pit jena (0 a. p. p. coe. 
IV. pol(njendam (eur jouit VS Bal\(ead njo(uembres) imp. Al(e)|(oandra et 
Thone) cos, (EL Nissew in Jt. PF. Alt. her. vol. 106, pp. 110-114.) 

COBLENZ.—Roman Mileatones.— At Coblenz, on the Engelsweg, 
south of the Lohrthor, two milestones have been found, the first apparently 
unfinished, the other with the following inscription in good letters; 

= 
AESAR 
ONT-MaArt B 
POTIIITIMPVIT! 
COSDESIGIIIIPP 
ABMOG:M-:P 
LIX 

Tn excavating near the stones, a gravel road was found, 4 m. wide. (A. 
Gistuer, in Jb. F, Alt Rhein. vol. 108, pp, LGT=165-) 


COLOGNE, — The Portia Paphia. — In Jf. V. Alt. Rhein, vol. 104, pp. 
Li4-1} (1 pl; 9 figs), Stevernagel gives the results of the recent ex- 
eavation of the “Porta Paphia’ at Cologne. The foundations are found to 
be much thicker than the wall above, perhaps for the purpose of preventing 
nndermining by an enemy, The construction of the tower differs from 
that of the adjoining wall; it contains none of the stone called warke — 
one of the chief components of the wall —its mortar is less hydraulic, and 
it is not so carefully boilt. From these facts, and from the nature of the 
junction between the tower and the wall, it is evident that the former is 
of earlier construction. The date of neither ean be determined. The brick- 
work of the tower shows no military brick stamps, and this, taken with the 
fact that such stamps from Germany are not earlier than the reign of Clau- 
dius, suggests that the tower may have been built in that reign. The ex- 
eavation yielded a few architectural fragments, having no connection with 
the wall or gate. 

An Ancient Necropolis.—In Ji, V. Al. Rhein. vol. 10%, pp. 200-262 
(cf. p. 253), is an enumeration of the objects found at Cologne in the 
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widening of the Luxembourger Strasse. This work haa brought to light 
a necropolis of some three hundred and fifty graves, dating from the first 
to the fourth centuries, Some ore mere chambers: others show ureater 
architectural effort. The finds include several inscriptions; a group in 
lithestone, representing a harpy between two lions: several portrait heads ; 
glass vessels, especially the serpentine glass of the second century, peculiar 
to this place; writing utensils, mirrors, ornaments; o decorated candela- 
brum in the form of « tripod; fragments of a curved ivory chest; amber 
rings: lamps and vases, especially two amphorae of green glazed olay, with 
Bacchus and Ariadve in relief. The same article mentions other diseov- 
éries of ancient graves at Cologne, 


HEDDESDORF.—A Roman Fort.—A hitherto unknown Roman 
fort is reported to have been discovered by Dr. Bodewig, of the Limes Com- 
mission, at Heddesdorf, near Neuwied, Unfortunately, it is situated under- 
neath houses and gardens, so that the interior cannot be investigated, A 
military bath lying outside the caste? has been almost entirely laid bare. 
(Athen, October 15, 1898, ) 

NEUSS.— Roman Camp. — In Jk. V. Alt, Rhein. vol. 108, pp. 225-233, 
the director of the Boun Museum gives a brief aceount of the excavations 
in the Ronan Cy) iat Neuss. The foundations af several buildings have 
been found, including officers’ quarters, barracks, magazines, and w store: 
house for grain. In the ruins were found graves, with pottery belonging to 
the middle of the imperial period. Thus, the camp Taust have been given 
up before that time. 

TREVES.— Roman House. —In J}, Alt, B&ein, vol. 104, pp. 234-256 
(1 pl. 1 fig-), Dr. Lehner describes briefly the exeavation of a Roman dwell- 
Ing-house at ‘Treves, in the centre of the Roman town, opposite the imperial 
palace, Tt is of various periods, from the first: century to the end of the 
fourth. The northern part of the house is occupied by a system of bath 
rooms, the southern portion by living roams, Many of these are provided 
with hypoownsts : in some, the floor pests ip a Wanlt, fortaing a oellor 
below. One fine mosaic floor is well preserved. “The same article reports 
the discovery of an interesting necropolis between Biewer anil Ehiraryg, 
showing the transition from the mative to the Roman civilization, 

Roman Coigs.— A large hoard of Roman silver eoins, probably an army 
treasure, has been found near Treves (Auguste Trerirorwm). Tt consists of 
almost twenty thousand coins of Salonina, Saloninus, Postumns, Marius, and 
other rulers of the decadence, including many rarities and Jieces of renark- 
able preservation. (4, dial, Nie. 1808, p,. a6.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Archaeological Discoveries from 1845 to 1897.—In AR. Arch. 
AXRAIL, 1805, pp, M1-141, Jules Keiffer continues his necount of disroy- 
eries in Luxemburg. He describes aubstructions of a Roman villa found 
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between Bettembourg ind Esch, substructions, pottery, bones, and coins 
found at ‘Temmels, substrictions of Gallo-Roman toes found in the terri- 
tory of the village of Ernzen, near Echternach, ancient arms and other objects 
collected by Mr. Arendt, and a Roman villa near the village of Christnach. 
A discussion of the sojourn of Caesar's legions in Luxemburg forms o con- 
siderable part of the article, which is itself a résume of previous publica- 
tions. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON. — The Mummies in the British Museum. — The extensive 
additions tade during the last few years to the collection of Egyptinn 
mummies in the British Museum, have led recently to the complete re- 
arrangement of the examples exhibited, which now occupy two rooms 
instead of one. As a sequel to this rearrangement, a new guide to the col- 
lection is on the point of being issued, which, by its descriptions of the 
exhibited specimens, traces the history of mammification from Mycerinus 
to the Christian epoch, and is illostrated with numerous plates. (Athen. 
Oatober 15, 1408. ' 

Coins of Constantine.— At a meeting of the Nomismatic Society, 
December 15, W. C. Boyd exhibited two copper coins of Constantine the 
Great, struck while Caesar, Both were of the *Genio Populi Roman" 
type; but one was remarkable in having on the obverse the bust of Con- 
stantine armed with spear and shield. Tis particular type appears to have 
been unknown hitherto. (Athen. December 24, 1505.) 


OXFORD.— An Early Dated Drawing of the Belvedere Torso. — 
Mr, T. Ashby, Jr., writes in Athen. December 4, 1898: § While examining 
the drawings in the Great Library at Christ Church, Oxiord, in the course 
of last summer, I noticed one, attributed to Leonardo da Vine, of the Torso 
di Belvedere, with the following postilla: ‘Caunto in casa di Crampolino 
1518 in Roma ip.’ The date is important, as it carries back the history of 
the statue at lesat thirteen yeara (see Helbig, Collections of Antiquities im 
Rome, vol, I, p. 7%; Michaelis in Jadrinch des Arch. Jnatituts, 1500, p. 2). 
Professor Lanciani, whom I informed of the find, is preparing a paper on 
this subject.” 

LEICESTER.— Roman Pavements.— The two Rowan pavements 
recently disclosed at Leicester are situated in St. Nicholas Street, close to 
the old church of St. Nicholas and the fragment of Roman wall known 
as the Jewry Wall. ‘They were discovered in July last in the course of 
excavating the cellars for some shops to be built on the site of houses pulled 
down. Of the two pavements, which lie close together, the larger and finer 
ia # square, the smaller an oblong. At the present time the street is from 
§ feet to 10 feet above them, so that they are at virtually the same level 
as the bottom of the Jewry Wall and the Roman pavement found sone 
years ago, which is 300 or 400 yards away, and which has lately been en- 
closed and roofed over by the Great Central Railway Company. The larger 

* 
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piece has been much damaged, and the surface is altogether very uneven. 
The border is entirely lost on two sides, and other considerable portions 
have been destroyed. 

The eolormg of the larger pavement is extremely rich, and of very hand- 
some design. Tt consists of nine octagons (seven of them enclosing circles), 
surrounded severally and collectively with o rope ornament, the spandrels 
being filled in with rectangular figures, It was-originally apparently about 
15 feet square, the portion that remains measuring 15 feet each way. The 
border is a design in shell ornament. 

‘The central design consists of a peacock, enclosed in a very beautiful 
eireular guillochelike border, The bird itself is admirably formed. Uu- 
fortunately, the body is injured; the head, neck, legs, and tail remain, and 
these are of blue tesserae, with the exception of the tail, which is red, dark 
brewn, and yellow, with blue eyes. Above and below this central octagon 
(which fnees towards the east) are a pair of octagonal box ornanients, and 
to the two sides north and south are two circular designs, which are sinlar 
toone another, The four corner designs, cireular within the octagon, are 
alike in form, but differ in the arrangement of color, the two to the east 
being alike, and similarly the two to the west, 

To the west of this lies the smaller pavement, which also runs further to 
the south. The pattern ia much plainer than that of the larger piece, and 
not so uneven, Tt is of two parts; the northern twothinds has a simple 
diagonal pattern, alternately of gnomons and squares, in white upon o gray 
ground. This is enclosed in a white rectangular border, hoving a broader 
strip of gray outside it, with indications of red still further outside this. 
The other southern third of the oblong is of plain gray-stones, with red 
ends, the gray ground being dotted over with clusters of five white tesserae, 
arranged in the form of a cross, The dimensions of the whole oblong pave- 
ment are 1 feet 0 inches in length by T feet at the north end, and 5 feet 6 
inches at the south. The north part must have been 4 feet wider originally ; 
lt is now 14 feet by 7 feet, while the southern third, where the pavement mar- 
rows, is & feet 6 inches by & feet f inches, ‘The condition of this pavement 
is a4 good as when it wos laid down, (1. d. Dowsisrirup Astiry, Athen. 
October 1, 1505.) 


AFRICA 


TUNIS. —New Mosaics. — The moseum of the Bardo at Tunis bas 
acquired o large mosaic (7 by 5.50 m.) recently found near Carthage, In 
the centre is a temple with statues of Apollo and Diana, before which six 
hunters are offering sacrifice, About this central scene ore numerous 
hinting scenes. The style is that of the last years of the third century 
after Christ, and the tendencies from which Byzantine art waa to develop 
are beginuing to appear. A second mosaic was found in a Reman villa 
near Medeina. It is in the form of a eross. At the extremities of the 
cross are two marine landscapes, a head of Oeenniwe, and a reclining river 
god. In the middle is a blue sen wpon which twenty-Hve ships are manen- 
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vring. Each ship bas its Latin name, sometimes its Greek name, and 
sometimes a suitable quotation from a Latin poet. Of seven hexameters, 
four are new, the rest from Ennius, Lucilius, and Cicero. Of the types 
of ships, eight are new, and fifteen were previously known only by name. 
(Berl, Pail. W. December 4, 1898, from the Vosssche Zeitung.) These 
mosnies are described by P. Gauckler, C. AR. Acad. nee. 1595, pp. 62-4. 

Inscriptions. —A uumiber of inseriptions have been discovered in 
various places in Tunis. 

1. Henehir Abd ex Selam. A milestone about 2 feet high and 14 inehes 
wide, There are two inscriptions, one on either face; but one alone is 
legible. The reading suggested is: [termini inter] . - « pusiti ex aucteritate 
rationolium per Fabium Celerem ex(actorem) Ang(usti) n(ostrt). 

Il. Le Kef. A dedicatory inseription on a marble tablet in good letters 
43 in. high: 

Divo Angusto | Conditors | Siecenses. 

The Julian Colony of Sicea is here shown to have been founded by 
Augustus and not by Caesar. 

Il. Thala. The following inscriptions are from ruins of temples dedi- 
cated to Saturn, Caelestia, and Pluto: 

(1) Saturna Aug(usta) socr(wn). ZL. Post{umius..-.mus] baefifwin cum 
columna d(e) 2(uo) fecit. 

Note the word daeifum (vatillam), and compare crafera cum columella, 
CLL. VI, 414, 

(2) On an altar: 

[Saturno] Aug(usto) saferum] P. Postumins Proculus flaminatu yup oram 
d(e) (uo) flecit). 

(3) On a stele: 

Saturni Aug(unti). Extricati. Naboris fili(i). 

(4) On a tablet of limestone: 

Carleati Aug(ustac) secrum. P, Creminins Moartialis anno flam(inatus) b ses 
porticum enlummatom cum gradihua septem (4) s(uo) [f(ecit)] curante L. 
Fi(acin) Safriano. 

(5) On a lintel of lintestone : 

Plutoni Aug(usto) sec[rum] [F]ortunatus Et (sic) tanvom [libens a]nimo 
poanil, 

(#) On the cornice of a temple, not entirely legible: 

Q. Fulrine Filet jorianus. . . ioce | de suo sfatuit. 

(7) On aatele, an epitaph of a soldier of the Legio LTT Auquata: 

Cn. Terentius Cu. (f(iliue)] Clu(atumina tribu) Rufus Jqueinns, miles 
leg{ionis) tertiae Aug(ustae), virit annis NIX Afic) a(itus) e(at). HMeredes 
mon(ujm(ejutum fecerunt h(o)c. 

(B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 114-118.) 
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CHERCHEL — Inscription.— Héron de Villefosse, at the meeting of 
the Société Nationale des Antiquaires, April 20, 1598, presented the follow- 
ing inscription, discovered by R. Cagnat at Cherehel (Caesarea) in Algeria: 

(Mfareio) | (Ser) (A)! Guir | (AMfor)ciano Donato | Ser Marci | Marciani | 
Flominalis | ciri p. t.filia | of Agnorem | patrix etux ceili | suo furenses. 

(B. M. Soc, Ant, Fr. 1808, p. 189.) 


CARTHAGE, — Continuation of Bxcavations.—[n (. R. Acad. Insc. 
1895, pp. 02-008, the excavations of A. L. Delattre in the Punic cemetery 
near Bordj-Djedid are described. The toml4 are rectangular pits with 
one or several chambers. In moet of them both inhumation and crema- 
tion appear to have been practised. Coins and vases were found in the 
tombs, In one was a large atone aarcophagus, the second found in this 
necropolis, A euriow: terracotta represents a winged child lying prone 
on the groumd, but turning its bead and face up, nas if to look about A 
Plate represents this terracotta and a stele with a seated figure in a niche. 
Various fragments of sculpture, objects of bronze, iron, silver, and gold 
were found. An inscription, sacerioes. cereal. wniversi. sua. pecun. feoer., 
was found with various fragments of architecture and sculpture, among 
them a herd of Ceres, Apparently the temple of Ceres stood at this point. 

The report is continued in @. FR. Acad. nse, 1898, pp. 619-040 (2 pla.). 
Many more tombs have been opened. The objects found are in general 
similar to those previously unearthed. A most interesting sarcophagus 
of about the time of Hannibal has upon its lid in high relief the draped 
figure of a bearded man, His turbaned head rests on a-pillow; in his left 
hand he holds a round vessel; his right hand is raised with the palm out- 
ward. A plate preceding this report represents a similar figure engraved 
au trait, not carved in relief. Tt is described on p. (47. An inscription 
reads, ‘Baalehillek the Rob.” Outside of the graves an interesting stele 
was found. It is curved to represent an aedicula surmounted by the sym- 
bol of Astarte. In the sedicula is a portrait figure of a man elad in a 
tune reaching to the knees and a short cloak. His right hand is open 
and raised to the height of the shoulder. Tis left hand is covered by his 
cloak, all except the fingers. Fragments of reliefs ond inseriptions add 
to the probability that the temple of Ceres was at or near the site of the 
cometary. 

Superposed Roman Cemeteries.—In R. Arch. XXXII, 1895, pp. 
82-101, A. L. Delattre describes his excavations in 1890 in the Roman 
cemetery of Birez-Zitoun at Carthage. He found to a depth of (or 7 m. 
below the surface of the ground layers of tombs one above the other, dating 
from the times of the Republic to the second and perhaps the third century 
after Christ. On some of the earliest tombs were found stelae without 
inscriptions, with arelief of a woman holding her right hand open at the 
height of her shoulder and resting her left hand upon a vase. Such stelse 
hal previowly been regarded as Punie. Some vases and lamps found in 
thess Roman tombs are ulso like those found in Punic tombs, The bodies 
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were sometimes buried, sometimes burned and placed in urns or enmall 
surcophagi. Many stelae have inscriptions, those from the lower heyers 
of tombs being the earliest Latin inseriptions as yet found at Carthage. 
Nineteen of these are published. Some of the earliest tombs are built of 
hewn stone. Two of these, in the form of small pyramids, are discussed 
and described. Eleven cuts represent reliefs, on inseription, vases, and 
tombs, The article is. continued, pp. 215-240 (cute 12-30). Here the 
upper tombs and the objects found in them are deseribed. The tombe 
have the form of ecippi, benenth which are cinerary urns. A tube of terra- 
cotta connects the urn with the top of the ecippus. ‘This was for the pur- 
pose of allowing the liquid sneritices to reach the dead and the goils below. 
Sometimes messages on lend tablets were dropped into the tube. In the 
hollow space below the wrn were objects of various kinds, terra-cottas, 
lamps, pins, ete, of bronze, and coins. The cippi were covered with stucco 
and adorned with reliefs and color. The, coins found were for the most 
part copper coins of Carthage and Numidia. The Roman coma found 
were usually of much earlier date than the grives. Apparently the 
Romane offered to Charon coins which were no longer legal tender on 
earth, A nomber of lawpe is published and a list of stamps. A continua- 
tion is promised. 


HL-AIOUN. — Christian Inscription.—In Comptes Rendus Aced. 
Hippone, 1898, 1, pp. 9-10, A. Papier discusses briefly a Christian inserip- 
tion reported from El-Aioun by Mare. Other readings, suggested by 
Stéphane Gesell, are given in Comptes Mendus Acad. Aippone, 1505, 2, pp. 
21-%. The inseription, so far as it has been deciphered, reads as follows: 
(Que primifie nostre virtutis sunt ex lectione et axpect probontur ..... dm edi 
[eafjum .....d.....08 pro lahore hoe inceptum adque perfectum ext. 


EHENCHELA.— An Inscription.—In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hip- 
pone, 1808, 1, pp. 7-0, Demange reports the discovery at Ahenchela of ao 
fragmentary inscription of the end of the fourth century after Clirist. 
A. Papier discusses some peculiarities : munerarum for munerem ; propalatium, 
supine of propalare; monomentum for monwnentum; aumen[tia]; and con- 
eludes that the inseription refers to the restoration of some public build- 
ing. In Comptes Rendus Acad, Hippone, 1898, 2, p. 21, Dessau suggests 
changes in reading, and connects the inseription with the enlargement of 
some aqueduct or fountain. 


HAMMAM RIHRA (AQUAB CALIDAE),— Inscriptions.— At 
this place on the Rotnnn road leading from Cherchel (Caesarea) to Aumale 
( Auzia) two inscriptions have bean discovered and announced by Professor 
V. Waille. The first is o dedicatory inseription in honor of Gordianus: 
Imp. Caes. | Mf. Antonio | Grordinne | turiets pio (fe)\fiei Ang, P.M. Tr. | 
Pot. V. Imp. V. | Cox. bis Praj(coja: P(p). The date is 242 av. The 
second inscription is aleo dedicatory, but in honour of a divinity: PDrae 
pedisequae | Virtutis Bel\lonue leetilcom cum sulia ornamen(tis et basem | C. 
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Arionine Amon|dus toigqur dd. | ef consecrocit. Virtua and Bellona are men- 
tioned together in Brambach, Jove. Mien. n. 1600; 0.00. V, Go07. Note 
Virtus mentioned first. Dea pedisequa Virtatia shows the rank of Bellona 
when associated with Virtus. (8. MM. Soc. Ant, Pr. 1505, p, 205.) 


HENCHIR-EL-MSA‘ADIN (FURNI).— Mosaic and Inscriptions. 
— Investigations at this place have brought to light a crypt adorned with 
a very beautiful mosaic, This mosaic, surrounded by eight tombs, shows 
a central design which represents Daniel in the den of lions, At the feet 
of the figure ia this inscription: Meneria | Blossi Hono ratus ingenia actor | 
perfecitl. The only tomb which had not been despoiled was marked by the 
following inscription in large lettera: Rutuada in pace fdetia | decesait xiii 
kal nolemires, Not far from the tomb just mentioned there were discovered 
the foundations of a Christian basilica, with tombe adorned with mosnics. The 
inscriptions on these tombs are: (1) Fi. Piteles | eip. viseui | rp. wirit...... + 
(2) Blozs\us iminer fdlelis m|bace, (3) Pietor | inner | in pace | eirit 
ajnnid orlta mensiew tres | diehus | rigint|i nino. The word inier which appears 
on these tombe is for innocens or innox(iun). The tombs on which it appears 
are certainly those of infants. See the word innor in Christian inseriptions 
of Rome (Inger. Christ. 530). These inscriptions date in the latter part of 
the fourth century or at the beginning of the fifth. 

Another inseription sent from the same locality belongs to the reign of 
Caracalla and dates between 214-217 a.v.: 


[Pre salivte impleratoris) Coea(aris) Maret) Aureli(i) Severt Antonini 
pu felicia Aug(usti), Part(hici) maxr(ini), Germ(anict) mex(int), Brit(ere 
nie’), mer(imd), [polntifticw) [meax(imi), trii(uaicia) potlestate)...], on 
pCeratoria) PPT, co(n ye(ulis) Hilf, p(atris) platrice) proce(njs(wlizs) et Saline 
Doma Auguste piae felic(ie) Aug(ustae), matria Angi uati) ef castror(um) 
ef senat(we) ef potr(ice) tolfineygue domus dicince], 

.-«. Sentios Felre Repostus ob honarem Alife) ani L(ucit) Senti(i) Felicia 
Repostiani, A(ameni) pter)p(etut) ave AL p[rimetua)...et mag(istern) non 


aaa ld gatas Leg (B. M. See. Ant. Fr. 1898, pp. 206.) 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


MOUNT ATHOS. — Study of the Monuments.—I[n (. -F. Acai. 
Tose. 1508, pp. 510-515, is a letter from G. Millet, giving some further de 
tuils of his studies at Mount Athos. Some drawings have been made, and 
Russian students, headed by Mr. khondakov, have aleo photographed several 
interesting objects. 


GREECE.—A Byzantine Church near Pylos.— North from Pylos 
on the conat there have been found the remains of o church, dedicated to 
St. Peter, and of great size ond splendor. Tt is said that there are also 
fragments of mosaics, (Athen. Mitth, 1508, pp. 16d, 164, * Funds.) 
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ENGLAND.—The Saxon Crypt at Repton. — There ore only five 
known Saxon crypts in England, namely, Ripou, Hexham, Brixworth, Wing, 
and Repton. The chancel at Repton is of Saxon work, and is doubtless 
of tenth century date. It is almost equally certain that the outer walls of 
the crypt beneath it pertain to the seventh century, whilst the present 
vaulting of the crypt is Norman. 

Rey. F.C. Hipkina, F.S. A. of Repton Priory, has been making some 
excavations on the east and south sides of the outer walls of this erypt. 
The result disposes ouce for all of the suppositions of an original small 
apsidal termination, or of three small apses to mark the recesses for 
burial, east, south, and north, The projections from the rectangular erypt 
are now proved to be themselves rectangular, and only of quite shullow 
dimensions. 

The ground immediately to the south of Repton chancel has been care- 
fully opened out to « considerable depth, with the result that the founda- 
tions of the recess om thot side and the outer wall were exposed. The 
massive wall projects 2 feet at this place, and is 6 feet 2 inchea wide. This 
establishes the fact that the recess was never of greater depth than it ts at 
present, namely, the thickness of the main wall, which is about 2 feet. “The 
north side could not be thus examined, because an outer stairway and door 
were Placed there in the thirteenth century. 

The recess at the east seems to have been exactly the same as that on the 
south, but here a particularly interesting discovery was made. Mr. Hip 
kins uncovered a flight of five steps, ench consisting of a single squared 
stone resting on the earth, leading down to the eastern opening. ‘These 
stepa are of neither of the Saxon periods, and are probably the work of the 
Austin canons who came here in 1172, and whose priory was immediately 
to the east of the parish church which they served. (7. Coanutes Cox, 
éLthen. October 1, 1598.) 

In Athen. October 8, 1898, J. T. Micklothwaite replies to some implied 
criticisms in Mr. Cox's note, and dissents from his views as to the date of 
the vauliing of the crypt. This Mr. Micklethwaite thinks is not Norman, 
but of the seventh century. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GHENT. — Paintings by Michael Coxcie.— A most interesting find 
is reported from Ghent. In a chapel of the church of St. Jacques two 
pictures are suid to have been discovered during the process of restora- 
tion, representing the Nativity and Resurrection of Christ, They are tie 
works of Michael Coxis—or rather Coxcie— the famous Court painter of 
Philip 11. [tis supposed that the paintings formed the side-pieces of the 
‘Calvary, by the same artist, which adorns the high altar of the church. 
(Athen. October 1, 1598.) 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINCIPLES OF ARTISTIC REPRESENTATION. — With the 
well-known saying of Lysippus, quoted by Pliny, that the older seulptors 
made men as they were, and he as they appeared, and also with that of 
Sophocles, in Aristotle, éy atras piv olovs def wove, Ktperidqe &€ oles cicrip, 
must be ranged a sentence of Geininus, ore ofy olu dors ra oyra Toutire Kal 
daivercae, ‘things do not appenr as they are,’ ns expressing the principle 
that on exact rendering of the facts of nature does not produce the proper 
effect in art,—thateurhytimin is more importuut than symmetria, Lysippus 
referred especially to the slender proportions of his figures in contrast with 
the heavier Polyelitan canon, but in all matters of detail, such us the ten- 
dering of eyes and hair, exanples illustrating the principle are easily found, 
tnd indeed it applies to all artistic work. ‘The first attempts of art en 
denvor to reproduce the effect an object makes on one; but with increased 
skill and study of nature comes a tendency to render dry facts as they are, 
and only the true artist, by means of his own, produces the great effects of 
nature. (HK. Scnoxe.) 

The distinction here drawn is not necessarily a matter of proportion, 
though Pliny so understood it. Tt is well known that a colossus must be 
more slender than o smaller figure, and probably if the tradition were leas 
incomplete, we should find that Lysippus, who thoroughly understood the 
wijustment of proportions to the seale of a figure, charged Polyelitus with 
using his nerin, derived from actual measurements, regardless of the seale 
of the statue. It cannot be said, however, that in a figure like the Apoxy- 
omens the dender proportions preferred by Lysippus are ineousistent with 
real tacts. (RK. Keaun.e v. Steaposxrrz, July meeting Berl Arch. Gesell. 
4ireé. Anz. 1506, pp. L[A1—-155,) 

CORAL IN ANTIQUITY, —In ©. RR. Acid. Fnac, 1808, p, 534, is a 
brief SU me aly of o peepee ley Salomon Reinach on the use of corn! in an= 
cient times. [t was known by the Greeks aa early in the fifth century Hu., 
but was little used by Greeks and Komans. Tt was much used in Gaul in 
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the fourth and early third centuries n.c, Later, ae suggested by Phiny anid 
inthe Perijplus af the Red Sea, coral wie ao much desired in India that it 
was exported from Gaul by way of Masailin and Alexandria, and the Gauls 
employed enamel in its place, 

Ancient Amulets.—In Jt. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 123-15), there 
is an article by Max Siehourg on ancient amulets, with special reference 
to one found at Gellep in January, 1597, This is a square bit of gold leaf, 
with an inseription in Greek letters, enclosed in a small, gold, evlindrical 
box. ‘The lines enclosing the inseription are supposed to imitate roughly 
the facade of a temple. On the arehitrave from left to right ore the seven 
Greek vowels, representing the seven divinities of the planets. The letters 
below are arranged in nine columns, to be read from the top down. Some 
of the words are quite unintelligible, but the names af Bad (Phoenician 
Baal), "Idw (Jahwe), Sas, and py (Ra), — Babylonian, Jewish, and Egyp- 
tian goda, — are easily read. The inseription seems to contain nothing but 
names of gods, and is not intended for a specific purpose, but as a general 
preventive of evil. Such amulets, made preferably of gold or ailver, origi- 
nated in Babylonia, and reached Greece and Rome by way of Egypt. This 
one ia not later than the third eceutury after Christ. It was found in a 
grave, and with it was a crescent-shaped ornament of gold, also used proba- 
bly as a charm. 


THE BUST FROM ILICL —The bust from Elche (see Am, J. Arch. 
1804, p. 125) is the first work to give us a definite idea df Iberian art. It 
ta af the native limestone, with traces of painting, and represents 4 woman 
in native costume of mantle, elaborate neckince, and peculiar head-iress 
with wheel-shaped objects on either side of the face, as deseribed ly Ar- 
temidorus (Strabo IT, 4,17). Other forms of headalress there described, 
which perhaps survive in the modern black mantilla worn over a high 
comb, are exemplified among the stutues found at Yeelu in 1860, now mm 
Madrid. ‘This art of Yecla, however, which is probably not long sulse- 
quent to the founding of New Carthage, in 221 B.c., is greatly inferior to 
the bust from Elehe. Like the coinage of this region, the sculpture de- 
cenerated, The Elche bust, which has much of the delicate charm of the 
best archaic work of Athens, may be dated approximately in the latter 
part of the fifth century, a time when the purely Iberian Mlici, though be- 
youd the Limits both of the early Phoenician colonization in the south and 
of that of Greece to the north, was doubtless feeling the influence of Greek 
culture diffused throughout the Western Mediterranean, This influence 
is seen in the coinage, possibly in ceramics —a subject that haa not been 
aufliciently studied —and in the small bronzes, both imported and native. 
The only important Phoenician contribution to Therian civilization was the 
alphabet, which was only superseded by the Roman script, (E. Wouxen, 
Jh, Apeh. J. 1808, pp. 114-14; 7 omts.) 


GALLIC ANDIRONS ORNAMENTED WITH RAMS' HEADS. 
_In R. Arch. XX XT, 1894, pp. 63-81 (20 figs.), Joseph Déchelette writes 
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of some terra-cotta objects found in various parts of Ganl. These are ex- 
plained as andirons, amd the Geallig house and hearth are described. A 
descriptive list of thirty-nine andirons is published. Whenever the adorn- 
ment of the front of the utensil is recognizable, it is a ram's head. The 
article is continued, pp. 255-262 (11 figs.), with a list of utensils of the 
same kind from Cisalpine Gaonl. The significance of the ram’s head is due 
to the practice of sacrificing rams. This is especially connected’ with the 
eult of the dead, and therefore the ram is associated with the serpent, from 
which association the type of the horned serpent arises. The serpent does 
not, however, appear ou andirons. <Atter the introduction of Christianity, 
the ram's head disappears from the andirons, and its place is taken by heads 
of other animals, especially heads of dogs, the guardians of the house and 
hearth. 


THE GODDESS EBPONA.—In ff. Arch. XXXITL, 1898, pp. 187-200, 
Salomon Reinach gives a list of reliefs representing Epona. These ore of 
two types. The first and more frequent type represents Epona on horse- 
back, the second surrounded by or associated with horees. The Gallic 
origin of the goddess is evident from the: places where the relefs were 
found. Three inscriptions ure added, two from Niévre and one from Nas- 
san, with dedications to Epona. Pls. x1 and xii and 15 enta illustrate the 
article, 


THE INSCRIPTION PROM COLIGNY.— The Calendar of Coligny 
(Am.S. Arch. TS08, p. 127, 1899, p. 147) contains several words to be explained 
only as transcriptions of Greek. These show o close connection between 
the Celts of the Jura and the Greeks, a connection which explains the use 
of the cycle of Meton in this calondar. The statue found with the calendar 
(Am, J. Areh. 1595, p. 127) and other works of Celtic art show strong 
Greek influence. This influenee is os noticeable among the Celta of the 
Cevennes ns among those of the Jura. (F. P. Taiers, C. R. Acad. Insc, 
1598, pp. 612-014.) 


TUMULI AT CARMONA, SPAIN. — [n the Rerwe dea Universities ef 
Midi, 1805, pp. 400-106, is a somewhat abbreviated translation of a dis- 
course by Manuel Fernandes Lopez on conical tumoli at Carmona. The 
tumuli are erected on high points, and cover tombs excavated in the rock. 
These are sometimes rectangular, sometimes perfectly or imperfectly cir- 
cular. In some the bodies are laid flat, in some they have a crouching 
attitude, Similar modes of sepulture in other places are discussed. 


EGYPT 


The Lady Amten.—I[n /i. Arch, AXXITT, 1596, pp. 15-20, Jean Clédat 
discusses the inseriptions and the representation of the deceased of the 
tomb of Amten, now im the Herlin Museum. The tomb has been fre- 
quently discussed, but the feminine terminations of many words have 
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eonsed trouble. Clédat finds that the figure of the relief i female, and 
that the inscription ceases to be troublesome so soon as the sex of the de- 
ceased ja seen to be female, Amten held some positions of importance 
and dreseed like « man, but was a woman. The position of women in 
aicient Egypt was such that the fact that Amten was-a person of some 
importance need cause nO surprise, A cut represents the relivf. 

Boxes of Mycenaean Style found in Bgypt.— In the M. Areh. 
XAAIL, 1898, pp. 1-11; 3 ents, Edouard Naville publishes and discusses 
a semicylindrical wooden box from Egypt in the collection of Mr. Mae- 
Gregor at Tamworth. The box and its cover are entirely covered with 
ornamentation. This consists for the most part of parallel bands of con- 
ventional patterns made of a paste which has kept ite freshness remarkably 
well. The middle band is not covered with this substance, bot its adorn- 
ment is carved in the wood. The adornment consists of four groups of 
animals, three on the box and one on the cover, The first group is a beast, 
probably a panther, pulling down au ibex, the second a dog biting a wild 
ealf, the third a lion holding in bis mouth a ealf whieh he has semed by the 
neck and turned bottom side up. The fourth scene, on the cover, is much 
injured by wornis, but it is evident that it represents a bovine animal at- 
tacked by a lion. The enttle here represented are evidently not the cattle 
of Egypt, but the same kind as those represented in the painting at ‘Tiryns 
and the cups from Vaphio, the toy primigenius. The style of the work 
also retniuds one of the Vaphio cups. Two boxes, one in the museum at 
Gizeh, the other in the museum at Berlin, both from Egypt, are published 
for comparison. The Berlin box was found with o ring bearing the name 
of Khoen-sten, which makes its date probably the eighteenth dynasty. 
This is the time when the Kefti bronght to Egypt tribute of vases, among 
them some representing the sanw animal, Tt is probably among the hefti 
that the artist of the box in the MacGregor collection, and then also of the 
other boxes compared with it, is to be songht. The heiti ondonltedly 
lived in the northern part of Syria, and it is probably not correct to confine 
them to Phoenicia or to Cilicia, The Mycenaean art of Egvpt is then not 
native, but imported from Syria. 

In Athen. Mith, 1898, pp. 242-260 (pls. vii, viii), F. von Bissing publishes 
a cylindrical wooden box from Kahun, now in the museum at Gigeh. Tt is 
decorated with carvings representing a hunting scene, and derives its special 
interest from the resemblance of a portion of the seene to the ‘Tirvuthian 
wall painting of the bull and man, After showing that the men im this 
scene are not Egyptinns, though the technique and the greater part of the 
representation prevent the assumption of importation, a number ot other 
carvings in wood or ivory are described. The development of Egyptian art 
at the begiining of the new monarchy secms to have reached its highest 
point only in the smaller works, and the only foreign influence which seems 
possible is that of the Hellenic art before the Dorian invasion. In proof of 
this are cited a number of examples of the importation of Mycenaean 
products into Egypt, and of Egyptinn imitation of Mycenaean styles of 
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decoration. The development of the Egyptian ornamentation is as yet 
too little known to make certain in all points the relation of Mycenaean to 
Egyptian art, but it is clear that however numerous the single forma of dec- 
oration which the Mycenaeans borrowed, the combination into an artistic 
whole is the work of Greek genius. 

The Foundations of the Pharos of Alexander. — At the entrance of 
the eastern harbor of Alexandria ia an Arab fort built by the Mameluke 
sultan, Qavt-bay, in 1479. This is the local tradition, which is confirmed 
by the ¢artouches carved at the gate and by the reports of western travellers. 
An Arab author, Ton [yds, states that the fort stands upon the foundations 
of the ancient Pharos, and his statement is confirmed by remarks of other 
authors and by the condition of the ruins themselves. As the uwneient strie- 
ture did mot fall onmtil the middle of the fourteenth century, there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of our information. According to an old tra- 
dition, the Pharos was founded upon four caneri, or ernbs, of plaes or bronze, 
Quicherat believed that these canecri were the four parts of a groined vault, 
aud that therefore the groined vault was known to the ancients. It is more 
likely that the coneri were really bronze erabs, such as have been fouud sup- 
porting: the corners of an obelisk. (Max vas Bercuem, C. A. Acad. 
Jngc, 1505, pp. d30-H5.) 


ASSYRIA 


Assyrian Property Laws.—In (. A. Acad, Insc, 1808, pp. 566-502, 
J. Oppert discusses ‘Le droit de retrait liguager i Ninive.” Inseriptions 
reeording the sale of slaves and of inanimate property are tronslated. It 
appears that there was an ancrent law in Assyria, according to which the 
original proprietor, or his heirs, could repurchase alienated property, But 
such right of repurchase did not exist at the time of these inscriptions (from 
Sargon IT to the fallof Nineveh). On the contrary, the attempt to recover 
what has once been sold is forbidden, under severe and often grotesque penal- 
ties. These inscriptions give nearly all the eponymi for the last centuries of 
Assyrian power. A list of eponymi, so far os known, from 955 to 644 nc. is 
appended. 


PHOENICIA AND PALESTINE 


Vases from a Phoenician Sepulchre.— In (. 2. Acad. Inse. 1808, pp. 
b21-—520, Oh. Clermont-Ganneau deseribes pnd discusses two amphorae with 
Greek inseriptions, and a Phoenician jar from a tomb between Reyrouth 
and Khin-el-Ahoulda. The Greek inscriptions are: "Ext Sevod | avran | anid 
Mientay)a Suara] Geo, according to the readings proposed. “The inserip- 
tion on the jar is legible, and not even the alphabet in which it is written 
ean be identified. [tis perhaps cursive Phoenician weript. Inscriptions on 
similar jars consist of proper names. “Two jars are represented in a pl. 

The Phoenician Cippus of the Rab Abdmiskar.—In (. R. Acai. 
fase, 1505, pp. 406-108, Charles Clerimont-Ganneau discusses an inscription 
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from Sidon, now in the Louvre, discussed by Renan, FR. d*Assyr. ef od Arch. 
Orient. 11, 1891, p. 76. Clermont-Ganneau translates: “This is the offering 
which Abdmiskar made, honorary rah, (nud) moreover rab (for the) second 
(time), son of Banlailleh, to his Lord Chalman, May he Laoag him!” The 
suine article is poblished in KR. Arch. AXXITT, LAS, pp. 270-274. 

Inscribed Lead Weight.—In the library of the convent of the Holy 
Cross at Jerusalem is a lead weight. found probably wear Gaza. On one 
face is a draped female figure, holding in one hand o cornucopia, in the 
other a pair of scales. About her is the legend Amoormn On the 
other face is the inseription: 


“Erovs Sn’, 8 efapyvov, eri 
celta ‘AAdiov dyoparduov. 


The year 56, reckoned by the era of Gaza, would be 25-26 a.n., which ia too 
early. Perhaps the weight was originally from Ascalon, Reckoned by the 
era.of Ascalon, the year 36 is 10am. (Cu. CLeamMont-Gaxneav, C. A. 
élead. Imac. 1503, pp, GOG-H00; pl.) 

Temple of Zeus Boetocaecus. — Mausoleum at Hermal, — At tlie 
meeting of the French School in Athens, February 10, 1507, Fossey presented 
the photographs of the temple of Zens Boetocnecus in northern Syria, 
which complete and correct the drawings of G. Rev, published in Archives 
des Missions scientifiques, 2™ air. ITT, p. 20. The extant remains, ineluding 
inscriptions, were described in detail. 

Al the same place, April 7, L897, Paul Perdrizet gave on account of the 
mausoleum at Hermal, which is, with the exception of temples at Ba'albek, 
the best preserved monument of Central Syrin. It is in the form of o 
aquare tower, without door or window, on which rests a pyramid. The 
lower story bas decorated by a frieze. The form of the monument is not 
Grreek, nor ia the senlpture the work of a Greek artist, but Greek infinence 
if Plain in the Tonic order used on the two stories of the tower. It is 
probably a work of the beginning of the Christian era, A eomplete publi- 
cation of the monument is promised. (8.07. 1897, pp. 580, 614-015; In- 
stitut de Correspondance Hellénique.) 

¥Yanoem and Israel —In A. Arch. XXXII, 18098, pp. 203-206, J. 


Daressy discusses the inscription discovered by Flinders Petrie in the tem- 


ple of Menephtah at Gournah, which mentions the Israelites among the 
peoples of Syria. As the date of the inscription is before the Exodus, it 
appears that some Israclites remained behind in Canaan when the rest 
went to Egypt. The Yanoem mentioned in the inscription is placed on 
the map of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Beni-Naim, o small city 
on the mountain east of Hebron. Apheen is perhaps Khirbet-Farah, wear 
Tefiuh. 

The Limit of Gezer.—In C. FR. Acad. Inac. 1598, pp. 80-04, Ch. 
Clermont-Gianneau describes an inscription in Hebrew and Greek. The 
Hebrew reads “limit of Gezer"; the Greek, “of Alkios.” This is the 
fourth inseription of this sort found at Tel-el-Djezer, the site of ancient 
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Geer (see the author's Archacoloyical Researches in Palestine, London, 1304, 
pp. 224-265). The positions of the inscriptions favor the theory that the 
limit marked waa square. 

Coins of Medaba, in Moab. —In (. BH. Acad. Jnec. 1508, pp. 455-—KH, 
E. Babelon publishes two bronze coins of Medaba, The deseription of the 
firstis: AYTO KECA ANTONINO. Bust of Helogabalus to r.; loure- 
ate: breast covered with a paludamentum; row of beads all round the out- 
side, Ree. MHAABUWN TYXH. Astarte standing tol.; head turreted; 
elathed in short tunie, and placing ber foot on the prow of a vessel; on 
her extended right hand a smell human bust; in her left a cornucopia; row 
of beads. The description of the second is the same, except that the mecrig- 
tion of rer. reads [MHAA]BHN TYX. ‘The name Medaba is a neuter 
plural. The bust on Astarte’s hand is perhaps the bead of Osiris, which 
was carried by the waves, according to the legend, to Iybins. 


PUNIC AFRICA 


The Harbors of Carthage.—In C. Ff. Ace. fuse. 1805, pp. 654-008, 
is o disenssion of the harbors of Carthage by Lieutenant de Roquefenil. 
A chart of the Bay of EL-Kram accompanies the article, which is for the 
most part a eriticiam af Courtet's observations and Falke's chart. 

eee Great Carthaginian Inscription.—In AR. Arch. NNXITI, 1808, 

STi, C. Clermont-Ganneau discusses the great Inscription recently 
found at Carthage by Delattre and discussed by de Voyidé and Berger 
before the Academy of Inscriptions, February 15 and March 11, 1506. 
The present discussion is linguistic and fixes the reading of the itscrip- 
tion in several heretofore doubtful particulars. 

The Carthaginian Curiae, Collegia, or Ordines.—In ©. Ff. Aend. 
Inge. 1808, pp. t45-108, Clermnont-Ganneau discusses the Punic tariff of 
aaoritines at Marseilles and the neo-Ponie inseriptions of Maktar and Ali 
buros. The discussion is chiefly linguistic, but the contents of the imsorip- 
tions are such that their proper interpretation is of historical interest. The 
word mizrah ia rendered “ association"; chaphah means genet, phratria, clan; 
mircth-elin mena syetin, or group of persona taking part in a religions 
festival. Inthe Altiboros inseription, imacroh is the eure, a sort of munici- 
pal council, which waa apparently managed by a group of eleven members 
and a president. 

The Phoenician Inscription at Avignon. — In ('. A. Acad. Inac. 1808, 
pp. 446452, is a note by Mr. Clere, of the Musde Borély at Marseilles, on 
the cirenmetances of the discovery of the inscribed stone found at Avignon. 
The stous is African, but was found in the old bed of the Rhone covered 
with an allnvial deposit #24) m. deep, which was already in existence m 
the thirteenth century and had never been moved. Possibly a vessel con- 
taining the stone may have sank in the river in ancient times. 
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ASIA MINOR 


The Rivers of Laodicea.—In Athen. Mirth. 1803, pp. 178-195, G. We- 
ber examines the identification of the rivers of Laodicea. The old iden- 
tification was Lycus— Tschurukau; Cadmus = ok-bunar-sa; Capris = 
Hasclili-tschai; Asopas = Giimiiseh-tachai; the Eleinws, hitherto oncertain, 
‘4 identified with « brook of Dere-kii. This old identification is defended 
in detail aguinat the proposed identifications of Professor Rameny (Cittes 
and Bishoprice of Phrygia, Pt. 11). In conclusion the discnasion of J. G.C. 
Anderson (A4.5 XVI, p. 390) is brietly considered, and his arguments 
anawered, 

Geographical and Historical Notes.— Under the title * Asiana,” 
W. M. Ramsay has published in &.0°.H. 1505, pp. SMO, some mobes 
on Asia Minor, (1) Dublis Doris. This corrects some points in the Hist. 
Geogr, of Asia Minor, p. 2451, relating to the neighborhood of Juliopolis. 
Dablis, Daulis, or Doris was a mensio near the modern Jorakli. (2) Ainna. 
The last part of the inscription, Arch-Ep. Afitth. 1885, p. 151, is to be 
restored Kuv]iyruw dpyor[res A]ovAy éypos. The town must lie somewhere 
between Ancyra and Lake Jalta, The name Drya, mentioned by St. Theo- 
dore Syceota, recalls the Galatian meeting in 4 grove of oaks. (3) The rore 
word Qryeramer tay be restored at the end of an inseription from Anti- 
och ad Pisidiam, published by Sterrett, Papers of Amer. School, TT, No. $5, 
(4) The yuadriga iti connection with which the Tarsians celebrated games 
(cf. Kubitschek in Wiener numesm. Feitschr. X XVII, pp. 87 ff.) is to be identi- 
fied with the arch on the Roman road near Bairamli, about three hours from 
Tarsus. (5) The inseription No. 675 in Le Bas-Waddington is corrected 
from a copy made in 1884. [“Erjovs apt’, dvifyxay of walt ]ad[o) ver[r je 
noi(?) peq[tpeyip rat Mods Tudpou «ai Moos [erpacirov ro [dyak]ua row 
Ateniorov.. anda list of names, (6) The inseription published by Buresch 
in Aus Lykien, p. 51, shows that the Lydo-Phrygian year began on August 1, 

Triparadisos. — In FR. Arch. XXXII, 1598, pp. 114-121, Rene Dosaud 
diseusses Perdrizet’s identification of Triparadisos with Riblah, the modern 
Rabté (R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 4-89) and incidentally the earlior view 
of Robinson, who placed it at Djousivé-el-Khrab, south of the lake of Home. 
Dussaud finds that the ancient text and the topography agree in fixing the 
site of Triparadisos at Djousiyé, six parasangs from Homs on the road to 
Damnseus. 

Rock Sculptures of Phrygia.-—The Phrygian rock soulptures have 
bean made the subject of a long discussion by A. Korte in Athen. Mirth. 
1598, pp, 80-153 (pls. i-iii, and 15 cats in text). After a general reference 
to the fundamental work of Ramsay, and the illustrations of you Reber m 
Abh. Min. Abad. XX, two theses are laid down: (1) The so-called grave 
of Midas and the other similar facades with geometric patterns are all 
shrines, not graves. (2) The monuments fall into two sharply defined 
groups, separated by an interval of at least six hundred years. The old 
Phrygian monuments are firat diseussed, commencing with seven faendies 
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without a burial chamber. These are mountain shrines of Uybele. or the 
ancient Phrygian god Midas. The rock graves, seven in ninher, are then 
described, An examination of the style of the ornamentation shows that 
it is inspired by the Ionian art of Asia Minor, The lions of Mycenae have 
been borrowed by the Phrygians through the medium of the Greek eolo- 
nists, Apart from the geometric patterns, the Phrygian art, like the 
Phrygian alphabet, is in all essentials borrowed from the Greeks, The 
time of this influence extends from about (10 ne., when the Lydians drove 
back the Cimmerians, to 46 #.c., when the Persians conquered the Lydinns. 
The Cimmerian. domination produces the wide gap between the Phrygian 
monuments and the older remains of this tableland, which are dependent, 
on the East. “That the later graves are Roman bas been shown by Reber. 
This class of monuments is marked by the interment of the dead in niches 
like the a@rcoselia of the catucombs. They are to be dated in the second, 
third, and fourth centuries of our era. The inseriptions show that not till 
the time of Hadrian did Phrygia enjoy prosperity. These rock seulptores 
show the mighty force of Tonie civilization under the Mermualae, and 
the power of Hellenic culture under Homan guidance. Between these 
periods Phrygian civilization is almost a blank. 

The Imperial Domains in Phrygia.—In Ham, Mitth. 1898, pp. 221- 
347, A. Schulten disenases the imperial domaina of Phrygia, especially the 
district of Ormelus, near the river Lysis, drawing his material chiefly from 
the works of Ramsay, though differing from him on some points. He shows 
that there were in charge of that domain a procurefer (értrpores), three 
conductores (uorfwrot), and three octeres (xpaypatewral), beaides a police 
force; that this domnin, like others, took the name of the most important 
community within ita limita. The larger port of the article is devoted to a 
restoration, with commentary, of the inscription recently found, published 
in the /.A=S. 1887, pp. 390-424. It consists chiefly of a petition in Groek 
addressed to the Roman emperors by the inhabitants of a domain in the 
northeastern part of Phrygia. The date is between 244 and M7 a.p. 

The Bilingual Inscription of Isinda.— In JA. (eeterr. Arch. J. 1908, 
pp. 212-214, Ulrich Kohler maintains that the inseription published by 
Heberdey in the same periodical, p- 37, belongs to the fifth century 8.0. He 
thinks the Greek inhabitants of Isinda came with the extension of the 
Athenian power in Lycian and did not remain more than one generation. 
Other inseriptions from Lycia are briefly discussed. 

The Nabataean Inscription from Eanatha.— This inseriplion was 
wrongly interpreted by Sachau, Sitzh. Berl. Alod. 1890, p. 1058. It should 
he read: “The family of the Bené Onitro, loving the Gad, has vowed and 
sacrificed (7). Hail! Kousayyou, son of Hann'el, the artist, Hail!" The 
bull represented in relief is not the god nor the symbol of the god, bat the 
animal offered. The Gad is the Tyche of the place. (Cu. Crenmont- 
Ganxnear, C. f. Acad, fnsc, 15048, pp. 507-000; pl.) 
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The “Old Temple” on the Acropolis at Athens. —In Mhein. Aus. 
1508, pp. 230-0, G. Korte carefully discusses the questions to which the 
discovery of the foundations south of the Erechtheum have given rise. His 
conclusions are: (1) That the temple southwest of the Erechtheum did 
not continue to exist throughout antiquity, but was removed before the 
porch of the maidens of the Erechthoum was built. (2) That the Erech- 
theum was the temple of Athene Polias, as well as of Erechthens. (4) That 
the same was true of the earlier temple. (4) That the Hekatompedon 
mentioned in the pre-Persian inscription was not a temple, but a sacred pre- 
cinct situated where the Periclean Parthenon was afterwards erected, while 
the oixygara mentioned in the inseription were buildings atanding within 
the precinct. (5) That the opisthodonms of later inscriptions is the west- 
ern part of the Parthenon and is identical with the Tapferow in the tar- 
rower sense. An appendix treats especially of the pre-Persian inscription. 
Substantially the anme eonelusions are reached independently by A. Furt- 
wingler, Sit. Min. Aad. 1595, 4, pp. do-07. 

The Temple of Athena Nike.— In the Sitch. Min, Abad. 155, 3, pp. 
80-300, A. Foriwiingler discusses the date of this temple. The recently 
discovered inscription is with some probability to be assigned to the year 
450-H9, and proves that at that time the building of no temple to Athena 
Nike was decreed. [t does not prove, however, that the building was 
erected at that time, and the position of the existing temple, the level of the 
pavement about it, and the atyle of its architecture and sculpture show that 
it was erected after the propylaca had been at least partly built, Tn 450 mc. 
the party of Cimon was for a time dominant. After that Pericles was at 
the head of affairs uotil his death in 420. His poley was that of grandeur 
and magnificence in building. He wished to have the Parthenon stand as 
the one great temple of Athena, to which the propylaea should form a 
worthy approach. ‘The opposing party favored small temples on the tradi- 
tional sites. This party gained great power under Nicias in 425. ‘To this 
time the erection of the temple of Athena Nike is to be assigned. 

The Greek Theatre of Vitruvius.—In Athen. Afitth. 1808, pp, 420-456, 
Dérpfeld again disctsses the theatrum Groecormm of Vitruvius, with specinl 
reference to the criticism of his earlier article by E. Bethe ( Hermes, XX XI, 
pp $14 f.). and incidentally answers the earlier criticism of the same writer 
(Git. trel. Anz. 1807). The introduction summarizes the chief conclusions 
of the previous paper and their bearing upon the testimony of Vitruvius. 
If Vitruvius can be understood to deseribe the Asia Minor type, as owas 
alrenly pointed out by Schinborn, it is better to accept this view as avoid- 
ing a conflict with the clear testimony of the ruins against the existence of 
a stage in the Hellenistic theatre, There is no evidence for the building 
of any Hellenistic theatre in the time of Augustus, or later, During 
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this period the Asia Minor type is general, The question whether the 
Hellenistic or Asin Minor type better corresponds to the rules of Vitruvius.da 
discussed in detail, with the premise that an exact correspondence cannot be 
expected, as no two theatres of any type agree, “The question must be settled 
by the peneral agreement in proportions, amd these ore examined onder: 
(1) The eqeea ond orchestra. (2) Pulpitum minore latitudine. (3) The 
height of the stage; and here ts pomted ont the fet that in the Asia 
Minor type the stage, though 10 feet above the orchestra, is only about 5 
feet above the lowest row of seats, (4) The scaenne frons. (5) The state 
ment that this hich Joyeion was the scene of all dramatic performances, 
agrees exactly with the facta as to the Asia Minor theatres. Bethe's denial 
of any essential differences between the Hellenistic and Asintic types is then 
considered and six Important points of divergence estublished. Dorpfeld 
expressly denies that he has in any way retracted or contradicted any of his 
former arguments respecting the impossibility of regarding the top of the 
Hellenistic prosceninom a4 a stage. In conclusion the other arguments add- 
yanoed in support of the supposed testimony of Vitruvius are considered : 
(1) The story in Plot. Demetr. 4, already advanced by Robert (Hermes, 
SAAT, p. 445). (2) The statements of Pollux, (4) The theatres of 
Eretria, Sicyon, and Oropns. (4) The ramps at Sicyon, Eretria, and Epidau- 
rus. (5) ‘The vases of Magna Graecia. (6) The reliefs, In each of these 
eases it is shown that the facts lend themselves easily to explanations con- 
sistent with Dérpfeld'’s denial of a stage in the Greek theatre, while Bethe's 
view neglects important considerations. 

The Ionic Capital of the Gymnasium of Eynosarges. — [In the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, No. U1, pp. 86-105, pls. vi-vili, vignette, 
Pieter Rodeck discusses a fragment of an lonie capital fonnd in the exeava- 
tions of the building now seen to be the Kynosarges. The capital belongs 
in & group with three others,—one found in the TDionysiae theatre at 
Athens, published by Rodeck; one found + near the Acropolis,” published by 
a. C. Watt, Evramples af Greek and Pompeian Decoratioe Wark, pl. 30, and 
one published in Stuart and Revett, Vol. 11, Chap. xi. These are flevelop- 
ments of the early Attic type, showing the influence of the Asiatic type. 
The designer of the capital under discnssion did not carve the echinus nor 
mould the volutes, as Mnestcles did in the capitals of the Propylaea. Here 
the egg-and-lart band is painted, not seulptured, and the spiral of the 
volutes ta traced by a flat fillet, not by mouldings. The capital probably 
helonged bo 6. building earlier thin the Propylaea. As Themistocles exer- 
cised in his youth in the gymnasium of Kynosarges, it is likely that he 
would rebuild it after the departure of the Persians, Tt may, therefore, be 
assumed that the capital is # remnant of a restoration of the ey nnasiogs 
between 450 moc. ane 47] B.C. the date of the Ostrie int of Themistocles. 
Incidentally the development of the Ionic capital ts discussed. 
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Sculpture in the Greek Temple. —In Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 305- 
#83, Georges Perrot has an essay on the places oceupied by seulpture in the 
Creek temple and the effect of the sculptured adornment on the appearance 
of the building. The advantages and disadvantages of the shape of the 


pediments and metopes are mentioned, with the limitations they placed : 
upon the invention of the sculptor, At Assos the experiment of a seulptured , 
architrave was tried, but was not successful. So, too, the sculptured col- i 
unos at Ephesus failed to be imitated elsewhere. In the Parthenon the -- 
sculpture is more perfectly adapted to the places it haa to fill than In ay +. 
other temple. The subordination of sculpture to architecture has here tc 


resulted in the highest excellence. The essay is full of valuable remarks. 

The Poros Pediment Sculptures on the Acropolis at Athens. — In 
Melangea Henri Weil, pp. 249-272, Henri Lechut disensses the fragments 
from which Briicknor (Athen. Afith. 1880, pp. 07-87, 1800, pp. 84-125) reeen- 
structed two pediment groups, one representing Typhon and Zeus, Hera- 
clea aud Ethidna, the other Heracles and Triton and Ceerops. Lechat 
uttacks Brickner’s arguments in detail, He concludes that the socalled 
Echidnm ig a mere serpent, that the proportions given by Briickner to 
Heracles and Zens are wrong, that there is no ground for believing that 
#eus was represented, and that Typhon is evidently not engaged in com- 
bat. Briickner’s first pediment is therefore imposible, The person of 
Cecropa in Briickner’s second group has no place in a pediment with the 
contest of Heracles and Triton, and the form given to Ceerops is wwwar- 
ranted. Lechat suggests that the Typhon and the group of Herneles and 
Triton are from the same pediment, the other pediment of the temple 
having been without sculpture. There are traces of a figure in front of 
Typhon. This may have been o sented deity, Poseidon or Nereus, in the 
middle of the pediment. 

Animals as Pedestals.—In 8.0.H. 1805, pp, 201-232, A. de Ridder 
discusses bases of statuettes supported by animals. Two examples in the 
British Museum, representing female figures supported in the one case by 
two seated lions, and in the other by galloping Pegnsi, are described and 
the strle analyzed with great detail, and az a result assigned to the middle 
of the fifth century. With these are joined two bases from the Acropolis 
supported similarly by horsea, one of which ia nesigned to the beginning 
of the sixth century, and the other to MM nc. This support is not derived 
from the chariot drawn by beasts, but is a combination of the divinity 
borne by an animal and the fondness for heraldie grouping in pairs. ‘The 
animals chosen are connected with the deity and the figure on the lions is 
Cybele, The other is marked as Aphrodite by the dove and Erotes, and 
the presence of Pegasus as a supporter shows that the work comes from the 
Cormthian factories. The two bases from the Acropolis must have borne 
figures of Poseidon, The demonstration of this last point and a disenssion 
of the worship of Poseidon at Athens oceupy the last third of the article. 
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Sketches of Torsos at Chios.—[n Allen. Mitth. 1508, pp. Tho, 156, 
A. Conze publishes from sketches made in 1858, two marble torsos seen by 
him at Chios, One has the left arm held against the breast as in the 
statue from Samos, in the other both arms are sharply bent and the hands 
held agninat the shoulders, The place of discovery and the present where 
abouts of these figures are unknown. 

Early Ionic Terra-cotta Frieze.—In Sitzh. Min. Alnd. 1807, ii, 1, 
pp. [th-198, A. Furtwiingler publishes (pl. ix) a piece of an archaie terra- 
cotta fries belonging to Mr. E. P. Warren. Two griffins are represented 
with a palm-like ornament between them. This piece is from a roof gutter 
(some). Tt was bought in Smyrna and is of « kind of terra-cotta common 
along the coast of Asia Minor. This supports Furtwiingler’s statement 
( Menerwerke, pp. 252 ff.) that a whole class of archaic architectonic terra- 
cottus in southern Italy is originally early Tonic. 

Brouze Head from Sparta.—In Sitch. Min, Abad. 1807, ii, 1, pp. 
112-115 (1 pl; 1 cut), A. Furtwingler publishes a bronze head from 
Sparta, now in the Museom of Fine Aris in Boston, which evidently once 
belonged to a statue zome 0.55 m. high, It is a work not later than 540 n-c. 
The hair is short, and the greater part of the head is smooth, which is ex- 
plained by the assumption that it was covered with a helmet or other eov- 
ering. The most important thing about the head is the fact that it is cast 
hollow, Hollow bronze casting was then practised at Sparta aa early as 
fo ac. The art waa probably introduced directly from Samos. This 
head may give an idea of the art of Gitindas. 

An Archaic Statuette of Apollo.— Adrien Blanchet has recently 
acquired an archaic bronze statuette, aaid to have been found at Thebes, 
in Boeotia, The work is primitive. The figure is nude, with legs side by 
side and not separated, and with arma hanging straight down and not 
separated from the trunk. The statuette has some points of especial simi- 
larity to the Apollo of Orchomenus, but appears to antedate that figure. 
The writer thinks that at the early date to which the statuette belongs, 
there could have been no statues save those of divinities, hence, this figure 
probably represents Apollo, (Abuimy Buaxcner, A. Arch. XXXII, 1808, 
pp. 267-269; 2 figs.) 

Pour Archaic Bronze Statuettes.— In Sitzh. Min, Abad. 1897, ii, 1, 
pp. 115-152 (pls. mi-vi) A. Furtwingler publishes four bronze statuettes 
of node youths. The first, in the possession of Mr. E. P. Warren at Lewes, 
ia said to be from Olympia. In it Furtwiingler sees a Peloponnesian work 
continuing in the form of the body the traditions recognized in the Apollo 
of Tenea, but showing in the head the influence of the Attic school of the 
middle of the sixth century. The seed Hatuette, found on the eastern 
coast of Calabria, is in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Annual Re- 
port for 1506, p. 28, No.6). Ttisa work of Tonie or Tomic-Attic art of the 
period 480-470 n.c., and may have been made under the influence of Pythag- 
oras. The third figure, from the Payne Knight collection, is in the Bri-- 
ish Museum. It also belongs to the time 480-470 #.c. and to the Ionic or 
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Tonic-Attic style, reminding us especially of Kritios and Nesiotes. To the 
same artistic circle belongs aleo the bronze charioteer found at Delphi. The 
fourth bronze, from Lower Italy, is also in the British Museum. It served 
originally as the support for a mirror, Lt reminds us of the socalled Apollo 
on the Oiphalos and kindred works, and is to be ascribed to the circle of Cala- 
mis, In connection with these bronves other related works are discussed. 

Stone Head from Cypros.—In Sitch, JMfiin. Akad. 1587, ii, 1, pp. 
158-140 (pl. x), A. Purtwingler publishes o head from Cyprus now owned 
by Count Zichy, Austrian minister at Munich. The head is a Cyprian re- 
production of an lonie model of about 500 nc. The female figures found 
in the pre-Persian débris on the Acropolis at Atliens offer interesting points 
of comparison, The ears are adorned in their upper parts with the cover- 
ings usual in Cyprus, and the lower parts have the circular earrings of the 
Tome type. But the adornment usual in Cyprus is found also in lonian 
art (see appendix iid. L887, ii, 3, p. 544), 

Two Terra-cotta Heads from Tarentum. — In Sifzh. Miin. Adod. 1507, 
li, 1, pp. 142-155 (pls. vii, viii), A. Fortwingler publishes two terracotta 
heads found between 1680 and 1500 at Tareitam, and now in private pos- 
session. The first is the head of a maiden with smooth, parted hair, 
serious and gloomy expression. Tt is closely related to the bead of the 
bronze from Ligourio (90 Berl. Winckelmannsprogramin, 1890, pl. i, p. 125) 
nnd other works of Hageloidas and his sehool. The second heal is very 
different, belonging to the end of the fifth century me. The forms are 
those of the school of Phidias, thongh traces of the influence of Polyelitus 
are still visible. ‘The head shows traces of color, A diadem and two gar- 
lands of flowers crown the head, which is probably that of Cora, associated 
at ‘Tarentum with Dionvsts. 

Three Bronze Statuettes.—In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. I, pp. 149-154; pl x, C. A. Hutton publishes three bronze 
statuettes in Athens. The first is a bearded Zeus, standing with onut- 
stretched left arm, while the right arm, now gone, hung down. On the 
left hand isan eagle. Three similar figures were found at Olympia ( Glym- 
pia, VoL TV, pp. 18, 19; Nos. 43, 43 A, 45, and pl). Where this figure was 
found is net known. The type is distossed and the conclusion reached 
that tt is a development of an Argive type and probably belongs to a time 
not far from 180 noc. The Zens Ithomatas of Hagelnidas was probably 
beardless. ‘The second figure, a Hermes of fourth century work, is an 
Attic development of the Argive type, aa amended by Polyclitus, In the 
left hand are the remains of the caduceus. Hermes is further characterized 
by the petasus and wings on the feet, The right arm is missing, but is 
to be restored after the analogy of the Radowitz bronze in Constantinople, 
holding the horn and ear of a ram, thos characterizing the god as Hermes 
Nomios. The third figure, from Thrace, is of Roman date, Tt is a Nermes, 
with winged caduceus, winged petasus, chlamys, the plume of the Muses, 
and the full purse of the Roman Mercury, an excellent example of the bad 
taste which separates Komoan from Greek work. 
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The Bronze Charioteer from Delphi.— At the meetings of the French 
School in Athens, January 27 and February 10, 1807, Director Homolle dis- 
cusseil the bronze charioteer from Delphi. He deseribed the cireumstances 
of tta discovery with the other fragments of the group, and the fragmentary 
inseription which probably formed part of the Imse. The remains show 
that the monument was a quadriga with ite driver, and one or two chil- 
dren, who led the horses, It was dedicated by Polyzelus, brother of Gelo 
and Hiero, between 475 and 472 n.c., in consequence of «a victory in the 
Pythiun gomesa, At the second session the reason for the erasure andl 
recugraving of the first line of the inscription was considered, oud 
the suggestion made that the death of Gelo before the completion of the 
inonninient may have led to the substitution of his brother's name. The 
statue probably represents the actual driver at the games. His master 
may hare been present in the chariot, or represented in the act of mouwnt- 
ing. The name and even the school of the artist are wicertain, but some 
points in the style recall Attic taste. The theory of Svoronos that this is 
the offering of the Cyrenaeans described by Paousauias, representing Cyrene 
escorting Battus, was examined, and eight reasons given for regarding it 
a3 ingenious rather than sound. (4.C.H. 1597, pp. 579, 581-353; Institut 
de Correspondance hellénique.) 

Sculptures and Pedestals at Delphi. — At the sessions of the French 
School in Athens, held February 27, Mareh 10, 24, and April 7, 1897, 
Director Homolle diseussed ex-rofos found at Delphi. Very full abstracts 
of these papers are given in £00. 1507, pp. 583-390; 592-00; G84; 
bLi25 (lustitot de Correspondance hellénigne). 

(1) Phe column of the Nexians, discoverml by Wescher and Foueart. 
The receut excavations have determined the exact site and made possible 
the complete restoration of this monument. The pedestal, with the inserip- 
tion, was 0.40 m. high, and 102 m. in diameter. It supported an Tonie 
column, without the usual base, of 44 flutings and between 7 and 10 m. 
high. The capital is of the insular type, already found at Tholos. ‘The 
inscription, giving the promewtia to the Naxians, must be a renewal of the 
privilege. as it evidently belongs to the end of the fourth century, while 
the style of the column points to a date about 550 n.c. To the same period 
belongs the colossal sphinx, of which fragments were found by Weseher 
aml Foucart, and which has been completed by the recent excavations. 
Ita dimensions agree exactly with those of the top of the eapital, and it 
seems certain that it crowned the column. It is very probable that this 
tionnment i reproduced on some of the vases showing Oedipus and the 
sphinx. Its omission by Pousaning is hard to explnin, for from the cir 
cumstances of ite discovery, its fall must have been later than the second 
century after Christ. 

(2) The tripods of (ela, See Am. J. Aech. 1800, p. 143, 

(3) The states of the Theasalien Daoehow and dite fomily. Behind the 
tripods of Golo the ground rises mpidiy, and the foundations show that 
here many monuments were set up. At the wesiern end is a long Uase 
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(12 m.) with the ends turned ut right angles. The marks show that on 
this stood nine statues, and the plinths of two were still in place, Frag- 
ments of seven statues were found in the débris below this pedestal, and 
on the front are eight inseriptiona, each below a place for a figure. The 
inseriptions, which with two exceptions are in verse, are given in full, and 
show that the statues were those of Daochos, his aon, and his ancestors for 
four generations, in one of which three brothers are honored. Dacehoa HU, 
who set up this monument, was ambassador of Philip and hierotmmemon of 
Thessaly in $30-358 p.c., 60 that the chronology rests on a sure basis. The 
rule of his grandfather, Daochos T, in Thessaly, seams to haye been between 
431 and 404 n.c. The father and two uneles of this Daochos are celebrated 
only for athletic vietories. Acnonios, the grandfather of Daoehos I, must 
huve been in power as teéerpapyos shortly after 460 neo, Origimally the 
group contained seven figures, evidently from the same studio, but beter 
the figure of Sisyphus LL, son of Daochos 1, was added on the leit, and 
for the sake of symmetry an anonymous figure on the right. The frag- 
ments of the statues and their original positions are described in detuil. 
The greater part of the group is preserved, and the style seems to point 
to the school of Scopas at a period when the influence of Lysippus bad 
already begun to make itself felt. Why Pansanias omits the group, it is 
hard to understand. 

(4) The resewe of Alerander. See Am, J, Arch. 1800, p. @8, 

(5) The Aeanthus column, surmounted by the dancing Coryotida, — The 
discovery of this column and of the dancers was annonnieed mm Al. Tso, 
p. 190. Further discoveries have shown that the column represents au 
acanthus plant, ending in a cluster of leaves forming a triangular capital 
about a circular core, which supported the three dancing girls grouped alwut 
a column, which is itaelf in the form of the stem of a plant. ‘The dancers 
wear a abort tunic and hive on their heads the calathisenus, from which their 
dance ia named. It seems as if this group might have supported a tripod, 
but there is no trace of the attachment of any such object, nor is there any 
trace of a base on which the acauthus column stood. An examination of 
the churacter of the monument and the style of the figures points to a date 
in the Inst quarter of the fifth century, and an artist among the immediate 
suocessors of Phidias, Jt seems to have stood northeust of the temple, near 
the gifts of Gelo and Hiero. The two characteristic features of this monu- 
ment are the aroathus and the dancers. ‘The former is said to have been 
adapted to the column by the Athenian Callimachnus, at about this time, 
but it may also lead to on association of the monument with the city of 
Acanthus. As to the dancers, their nuinber seems due to the requirements 
of the space, but their costume is that of the Laconian girls in the Caryatis. 
Laecuenoe saltentes, the nome of the famous work of Callimachus, could 
deseribe this group. It seems likely, therefore, that this work is in some 
way connected with the Spartans, After the victory at Sphacteria, the 
Messenians set up in Delphi a replica of the Nike of Paeonins, and it is por- 
gible to see in this work an Athenian peadent, naturally showing the inflo- 
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ence of Aleamenes and Callimachos. On the other hand, it might equally 
he due to the successes of Brasidas in the North, among the first of which 
was the alliance with Acanthus, The importance of this event is shown by 
a change in the monetary standard, and the existence of a treasury of 
Krasidas andthe Acanthiansat Delphi, It muy be added that before 400 ac. 
a colathisens dancer appears on a coin of Abdera, probably in recognition of 
the Spartan alliauce. The style of the group does not agree very well with 
the accounts of Callimachus, and at this time Athens was the school of 
Greece, and there is no need to-see in the column the work of an Athenian. 
So far as we can judge the artist was not » Peloponnesian. There is, how- 
ever, a sculptor who appears to meet all the conditions of the problem, who 
is proved by the Messenian offering to have been in Delphi about 424 mo. 
who was from Thrace and, therefore, naturally chosen by Brasidas and the 
Acanthians, — Puconius of Mende, to whom, with much reserve, this work 
may be attributed. The connection of this type with later works, and with 
the Laecenue of Callimachns, is discussed briefly, and also the probable 
character af the missing base and top, Ita originality, date, and probable 
maker give this work an importance in the history of ancient art next to the 
Nike of Olympia. 

[No. G among the ex-rotex does not appear in the B.O.H.) 

(1) Phe Trophy of the Mesenions at Noupoctus,— This monument has 
heen already discussed at length by Pormtow, who has collected all the ma- 
terial hitherto known, and who has coneluded that it was erected by the 
Messeninns at the same time as the Nike at Olympia, and that it was the 
work of the same artist. The exearations have brought to light several 
additional fragments, ineluding the block in which the plinth ‘af the keatue 
wassdet. ‘Two of the new blovks eontain inscriptions. One of 79 a.p. has 
already been published (2.0LA. 1804, pp. 86-07), the other two now appear: 
They complete the series réliting to the expedition of the Messenians to 
rescue the Delphian sanctuary. The monument is now cotuplete, witli the 
jHstible exeeption of a single block. It was about 8 m. ihieh, and ite-oloas 
resetiblanee in detail to the monument at Olympia confirms the belief that 
it-wasareplicn. It seems to have stood below the polygonal wall, near the 
southenst angle of the temple, and probably fell in the destructive earth- 
qiake early in the reign of Domitian, as Pausaniaa does not mention it, 

(5) Prophy of Acnitins Paulus, the Conqueror af Perseus, — A fragment of 
relief found by Ulricha, published by Curtius, and-then lost, has been re- 
discovered. and many other fragments added. Tt had been thought to repre- 
sent a battle between Greek cavalry and Gauls, but later discoveries ince 
that the group of battle scenes formed the decoration of Hi teen trientine hanes 
of some victory, that the Macedonians represented were invariably the eer 
quered, that the costume was not Gallic, and that the style indicated a diate 
hot earlier than the second century wc. This makes it seam clear that we 
have to do with a defeat of the Macedonians, and most probably with the 
battle of Pydna, where Hux aries fought on het sides. Livy (45, 27) 
mentions a trophy of Aemilius Panlus at Delphi, and an inseription has 
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heen found which must be the dedication. A careful search has made possi- 
ble the almost complete reednatruction of this monument, whose importance 
is shown by the many inseriptions with which it is covered. A complete 
publication is promised in the near Tutare. 

Torso of a Bull from the Acropolis at Athens. —Otto Benndorf, in 
Th. Oesterr. Arch. 1898, pp. 191-106 (4 figs.), publishes and discusses a torso 
of a bull found in the recent excavations of the northern slope of the Acropo- 
lis, When complete the bull was represented sinking on his fore knees, or 
with his forelugs stretched out. The scene was doubtless Theseus overcom- 
ing the Marathonian bull, Perhaps this 1s a fragment of the votive offering 
of the Marathonians meutioned by Pausanias 1, 27, 0. Tn that case, the 
eoin connected with this offering by Imbhoof-Blumer and Gardner, J.H.5. 
1887, p. 146 DD Athens VIT, VITL, must be explained in some other way. 
The torso seems to be a work of ripe archaic art. 

A New Copy of the Athena Parthenos.— In the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. ILI, pp. 121-149, pL ix, 1 ent, Cecil Smith discusses a 
marble statuette found at Patras in the summer of 1890, in the square ealled 
Psilalonia. The statuette is evidently a copy of the Parthenos, The head, 
right shoulder, right arm, left arm from the middle of the biceps, about two 
thirds of the snake and shield, and some minor parts, are wanting. The 
drapery is better arranged than in any other copy or adaptation of the 
Athena Parthenos, and the stutuette, in spite of its somewhat fragmentary 
condition, gives «a better idea of the style of the origifial than any other 
extant copy. It is suggested that the inside of the shield of the Parthenos 
was peinted, not carved in relief, and also that the anthemon wpon which the 
shield rested was a plain block with a curved upper surface, and that upon 
this block the reliefs were carved which Pliny says were on the anene. 
Arguments in favor of thes snggestions are adduoedd. The stotoctte 
appears to be Greek work of a time before the Roman ocoupation. Patras 
can have had very little prosperity after 279 mc. (Pans. VIL, 15, 5; Polyb. 
XL, 3), so the statuette probably belongs to a time before that date, It 
may well be of the fourth century. 

The Zeus of Phidias.— Two types of the head of Zens appear on Elean 
coins: One which ia distinetly archaic, with thick beard, slightly projecting 
profile, and hair falling in simple locks behind and in front of the shoulder, 
occurs on coins of Hadrian and Septimius Severus; the later type with short 
irregular hair andl heard, and a decided Attic character, on the coms of 
autonomous Elis, 420400 nme. This a question whether the Zeus of Phicdias 
is represented by the former, in which case it antidates the Parthenos, or by 
the latter, the archaic head belonging to an older work or to a revival of 
Hadrian'’sown time. Literary tradition is on the side of the latter view, but 
the former is favored by the facts that the older head alone has conspicuously 
the qualities of dignity and majesty for which Phidias’s statue was praised, 
and that this head is like that of the seated figure which also oceurs on Elean 
coins and has been understood to represent the Zeus of Phidias, If this be 
the correct view, the Eleans must have employed Phidias soon after the com- 
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pletion of the temple in 450, on the strength of his work at Delphi, rather 


than after 458, a3 Furtwingler coneludes on somewhat Wisatisiactory 
grounds. At the later date, he would perhaps have adapted his figure to 
the temple as it stood rather than require the alterations which are known 
to have been made. The appearance of the later type of head in Elis may 
be connected with that of a head of Hern, at bout the same time, which 
has been identified with the Arvive work of Polyelitus, but wrongly, as 
Argive coins show, (C. Weestcke, June meeting Berl. Arch. Gesell. Irch, 
Anz, 1508, pp. 177-180; 4 cuts.) 

The Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon.—I[n the Sits. Min. Abul. 
1885, 3, pp. $07-350, A. Furtwiingler returns to his theory (/atermersi, pp. 
iv ff.) that the Medici torso in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris is the 
central figure of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. He tries to show 
that the torso is an Attie work of the time of Phidiaa, that it pinst origr- 
nally have stood in a pediment, that it must have cocupied m prominent, 
Place in Athens, and that it fits the pediment of the Parthenon as regards 
ite size, while the marks of fastenings certainly do not show that it could 
not have stood there, and the composition of the pediment group with this 
figure in the centre is excellent. A cut, repeated with some changes from 
fatermezzt, shows the composition, 

Aphrodite and Peitho Types. — ‘The origin of the sented goddess in 
the Parthenon ‘Tries (Michaelis, No. 41), commonly called Peitho, though 
also identified with Artemis, Cora, Demeter, and others, is diseussed by E. 
Pottier in AoCLH, LSH7, pp. 15-eo. Pl. Xi reprodinoes Michanelis’s draw= 
ing and also a fragmentary terra-cotta plaque found on the Acropolis in 
1854. This is a work of the early fifth century, and shows a seated feniunde 
in profile to the right. She is elothed in an Ionie cliton of thin stuf, and 
on her head is the ceeryphalus. The figure in position and costume isso 
strikingly like the Peitho, that it is cleur the sculptor of the frieze was 
farmiliar with this type. Pausanias’s statement (1, 22, 3), compared with 
an inscription found just outside the Propyiaes (B.C. 1889, p. 103), shows 
an ancient cult of Peitho and Aphrodite Pandemus tear the Acropolis, 
while other testimony proves the inrportance of Peitho in the fifth century 
and justifies her presence among the gods of the friexe. Tha ficure of the 
terracotta might be either Peitho or Aphrodite, but the question of identity 
seems solved by auother relief recently discovered among the fragments on 
the Acropolis, which shows a very similar seated figure, wearing a low polus, 
and ma long mantle over the shoulders, This is somewhat Like the Aphira- 
dite of the Parthenon, and is to be regarded os the representation of Aph- 
rodite Pandemus. Among the statuettes of the Acropolis are-several of ta 
etanding female in very similar costime, holding a dove. A note at the evil 
of the article cites a womber of andlogies to the Parthenon friexs from older 
works, especially vases. ‘The art of Phidins often consisted jp transferring 
to sculpture what had tlremdy heen renlized hy the painters. 

A Relief Representing Nymphs. — [ii the Ajanel of the Britioh Sehoal 
at Athens, No. I, pp. 170-174, pl. xiv, Juke T.. Myres qublishes and dis- 
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cusses a marble relief representing three draped female figures, who advance 
to the left with dancing step. The relief belongs to Mr, TH. Swainson 
Cowper, who acquired it in Tripolis, Tt was found near Tarhoun. Mr. 
Cowper pablished it in his book, The Hill of the Graces, London, 1S, Lt 
reproduces a well-known Attic motive (see Hauser, Die New-attiechen He- 
liefz, pl. iii, No. 46), the earliest known example of which is the relief from 
Eleusis, B.C.H. 1881, pl. vii, pp. HOGHT; Hauser, p. 140. The persons 
represented are nymphs, not the Charites; at least, there is no clear instance 
of the use of this motive to represent the Charites, 

Archaistio Reliefa.—I[n the Annuul of the British School at Athens, No. 
IL, pp. 156-168; pls. xi-viii, Paul F. Perdrizet publishes and discusses four 
reliefs, important because they are of Anatolian origin, whereas the greater 
nuinber of archuistic works was made in Italy. The first, at Adin 
(Tralles)}, is in very low relief. The fragment preserved shows the upper 
part of a seated, bearded Dionysus, opposite whoin stood a figure holding 
thyrsus. Of this only the thyrsus and the hand holding If are preserved. 
The second fragment, now in Constantinople, also came from Trallea, Tt 
represents the lower part of a draped standing, or rather walking, figure. 
The drapery and all details are clearly archuistic. Ou the same plate i 
published the upper part of a similar figure, now at Geneva. Cecil Siith 
believed that the two fragmenta belonged together, but in a note, pp. 16s, 
169, prints o letter from the owner, M. E. Duval, showing that they do not. 
The two remaining teliefa, of unknown provenance, are in Constantinople. 
They belong together, and are probably the short sides of a sarcophagus, 
Qn one slab Artemis is represented in the middle. To her right stands a 
god holding a horse, perhaps Ares. From the other side comes a winged 
Nike, who holds a wreath over the head of Artemis, The figure of Nike ts 
archaistic, but the other figures are not. On the other slab Melen, in long 
drapery, stands between the Diosouri, each of whom holds a horse. There 
ig no trace of archaism. Similar types are discussed at some length, ‘The 
Tyndaridae were funerenl divinities, and the scheme of the three Tyndaridne 
is purely heroic and funereal in meaning. 

Two Works of the School of Praxiteles.—In Ji. Qesterr. Arch, /. 
1898, pl. ¥, pp. 180-101, Peter von Bienkowski publishes # torso in Cherchel 
and the work in the Uiizi (No 208) m Florence, restored as a group. Bot li 
are marble replicas of the so-called Narcissus of bronze in Naples. The 
Cherchel copy differs slightly from the others in the treatment af the metres 
In exeention it is finer than the replica in Florence. Rieukowski sugyesta 
that in the satyr statue in Dresden (A, Ares. 1694, pl. vi Reimxacn, Me- 
perteire de fa Statuaire, IT, 1, ps 14), preserved only in a cast, the head 
really belongs to the statue, but has preserved the original Praxitelean style 
more nearly than the other parts: P. Herrmann and 0. Benndorf believe 
that the head and torso do not belong together, 

A New Bust of Homer. — [ii Welanges Meer Weil, py. 407-112, Salomon 
Reinuch publishes (ent) and discusses @ terracotta bust from Smyrna. It 
represents au Olid, bearded man, with half-closed eyes, his head covered with 
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asort of kerchief which falls down each side of the face and is fastened with 
a band above the forehead. On the kervhief are traces of blue and pink. 
(Portier and Retxacu, Terre cuites . . . de Myrina, Paris, 1880, No. 749.) 
After referring to various works on the portraits of Homer, and concluding 
that only one type hitherto kuown in sculpture is really intended to repre- 
seut Homer, Reinach claims the name of Homer for this new type, which 
originated, perhaps, at Alexandria, not far from S00 me, 

The Aphrodite of Melos.—In Time aud the Hour (Boston), Decem- 
ber d and 31, 1808, F. P. Stearns discusses some recent theories concerning 
this statue, though he doea not mention Reinach’s interpretation of it as 
Amphitrite, De believes that Aphrodite is represented, and that the work 
belongs to the fourth century ac., possibly to Thrasymedes of Paros. 

Statue of Demosthenes,—In Milanges Henri Weil, pp. 424-428, pl, 
J. E. Sandys publishes from a photograph the well-preserved marble statue 
of Demosthenes at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, Kent. ‘The statue was found in 
Campania in the second half of the eighteenth century. The arms and the 
hands holding the roll of manuscript are not restored. Tn this respect, the 
Serenouks statue is superior to thatin the Vatican. Neither oan be an exact 
replica of the statue by Polyeuctus, which had folded hands. Some slight 
differences between the Sevenoaks and the Vaticun statues are pointed out, 
but the two are replicas of one original, 

Hermes Disoobolus (?).—The arguments by which G. Habich has 
attempted to prove (Jh Arch. J. 1898, pp. 57 #.) that the Discobolus of 
the Sala della Biga is a Hermes and the diseus only symbolic of his pat- 
ronage Of wthletics, are entirely beside the point. Both the Diseoholus of 
Myron and Philostratus’s deseription prove that the position with right 
foot advanced is 4 possible and natural one for the action of disk-throwing. 
Furthermore, the statue itself, when viewed from the front, is not expres- 
sive of rest, but of concentrated energy about to be turned into action. 
We owe to Habich's studies the observation that the fingers of the right 
hand are modern in all replicas; bot the tracing of « Polyelitan character 
in the proportions ia quite unfounded. (A, Mucuarre, Jb, Arch. J. 1493, 
pp. 175 £.) 

Terra-cotta Groups. — F.(".H. LUT, pp. 280-581, contains a summary 
of a paper presented at the meeting of the French School in Athens. Feh- 
ruary 10, 1807, by Mr. Cohen, in which he discussed terracotta groups, 
showing o mother nursing au infant, Two of the four examples of this 
type were found in Athens in 1864, south of the Propylaea, and are proba- 
bly dedications to Ge Curotrophns and Demeter Chloe. ‘The other two 
figures are fram Myrina and Tanagra, and are probably genre seenes, 

Reliefs from the Theatre at Delphi. — At the seasion of the French 
School tn Athens, Mareh D4, 1807, Panol Peridrizet £are an account of the 
batreliets from the thentre nit Delplii, whieh A SU TWIaeE) Ln ALOU. Lag, 
py. fil Watt act ( Lnstitut ile Correspondanes hellénique). "The seriea contained 
at least five slabs, and the fragments show the second and fourth complete, 
and parts of the third, the fifth, and possibly the first, The whole series 
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must have had a length of about 6.25 m., which agrees very well with the 
length of the stage. The deeds of Heracles furnish the subjects of the 
reliefs. Clearly recognizable are the struggle with o Centaur, Antes, 
Geryon, and the horses of Diomed; leas certain, but probable, are a combat 
with Diomed himself, and with a sea-monster (1.«. the resene of Hesione), 
and the killing of the Stympbalian birds. The sige of the frieve mokes 
it probable that there were twelve deeds represented, but the choice of 
scenes is unustial. ‘The style warrants the belief that this is a provincial 
work of the second or first century n.c. The work is better than the eon- 
fused acenes of the Roman sarcophagi, and seems made before the evyele 
of the twelve labors had beeome fixed. It is possible that this decoration 
is due to the gift of Eumenss of Pergamum, who in 150 pc. sent a large 
aum of money to Delphi, of which a part was employed in repairing the 
theatre. 

The so-called Bust of Seneca. — In JA. Gesterr. Arch. F. 1598, Bei- 
blatt, pp. 140-14, TL. Vysoky calls attention to Rubens’s interest in the 
bust as exhibited, e.g. in his painting of Justus Lipsins in the Pitt Palace. 
He then briefly discusses the interpretations of the head, only to find that 
it is impossible to tell who is represented, Fortwiingler’s idea that it is 
Hipponax (Sammlung Sommer, p37) having little probability. 

Sculpture of Hellenistic Types in Regensburg and Trier. — In ./h. 
V. Alt. Rhein. Vol. 103, pp. 1-11 (1 ph, 5 figs-), A. Furtwingler discusses two 
bronze statuettes of Hermes in the Regensburg museum. The first shows 
the identification of Hermes with Apollo, and with Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of literature, music, etc. Besides the usnal attributes of Nermes, it 
beara a quiver,—really an attribute of Apollo,—and in the right hand a 
roll of manuseript; this appears also on coins of Tyre oud Alexandria, 
where Hermes is identified with Thoth. The figure has artistically the 
Attic forma of the fifth and fourth centuries nc. Also in the second stat- 
vette, which is based upon a Hellenistic model, the connection with Thoth 
is shown by the feather in the hair, an attribute originally of Ma, the wife 
or sister of Thoth. Not only Hermes, but also Aseclepius, as inventor of the 
art of healing, waa identified with Thoth, and carried the roll of manuscript. 

In the same article, Furtwiingler describes a bronze statuette in the Pro- 
vincial Museum at Trier, —evidently derived from o famous statue repre- 
senting an athlete using the strigil. The Florentine athlete statue ( Amelung, 
Fihrer durch die Antiben in Florenz,No. 25) is a copy of the same original. 

Weo-Attic and Pergamene Art.— A replica of the dancing girl of 
the ‘Pergamene relief at Constantinople, including the portion of the 
figure there missing, is found in a Maenad on a puteal in the Louvre 
(ef. Ant. Denk, 1, pl. 95; Hauser, Neu-Attische Reliefs, p. 4, No. 60). 
This strengthens the conjecture that the “New Attic” art was an offshoot 
from Pergamene art. (F. Hauser, Arch. Ans. p. 199.) 

Athena and Poseidon on Roman Medallions.—In Athen. Miith. 
1805, pp. 245-241, W. Amelung discusses some representations of the strife 
between Athena and Poseidon for Attica, on Roman bronze medallions. One 
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type shows the divinities on either side of « table with an amphora, in which 
a female figure is depositing a vote, This is the version preserved by Varro, 
that the inhabitants of Attica voted in the ease, the men for Poseidon, the 
Women for Athena, and the women had 4 mujority of one. The other ty pe 
shows Nike emptying the urn to count the voles, The scene evidently 
owes its origin to some famous group or relief, but it is not to he iden 
tified with the group meutioned by Pausanigs (L 24, 3), which is rather 
to be found on 4 series of Athenian coins. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Early Corinthian and Boeotian Vases. —L.. Conve, the editor of the 
fortheoming catalogue of vases in the National Museum st Athena, puab- 
lishes in B.CLH. 1897, pp. 44-174, notes on early Boeotian and Corinthian 
types, with illustrations net only from Athens, but also from un prals lished 
apeciinens in Berlin and the Louvre. ( 1) A peculiar form of eneuchee, 
characterized by a low foot, long neck, trefoil lip, and fint handle, rising 
mnewhat above the lip, The decoration shows forms familiar to prota- 
Attic and prote-Boeotian pottery. The original form is probably shown 
Jh, Arch. JLT, p. 353, and the perfection of the type in the vase of (rane- 
des aud a Berlin example which shows Corinthian influence in its decors- 
tion, The type shows strong metal influence, A similar type appears later 
in Corinth. (2) A type of cantharus, marked by high and flat handles and 
asharp angle between the sides and base, which point to a metal original, 
In Greece this form is peculiar to Boeotin, but it is common in the Tralian 
bucchero nero, A related form is shown by a eyathus of the Louvre (fig. T), 
Which has opposite the handle a sort of beak in the form of a wild boay's 
head, (1) Though the forms already mentioned originate in Boeotin, the 
decoration is not local. The earlier vases show the COMMON reometrie 
motifs, while the later examples show Corinthian style. (4) A eantharns 
at Athens, evidently from the workshop of Gamedex, shows the ifwe yes 
af Corinthian decoration, but in Tn points supwests TLonign tech nique, 
These details are discussed at length. (5) An amplora from the Ceramics, 
with paintings of the purest Corinthian style. (0) An amphora from 
Corinth, which is in general of the usual Corinthian decoration, but in the 
Upper zone slows a hour attacked by a lion and defended by aman. In this 
form the subject is rare, and it is probable that this is an Instuice of direet 
lonie influence at Corinth, Other detaila of the decoratioy point toward 
Asia Minor, and even the Shope of the vase is roe in Corinthian wire, 
though later common at Athens, perhaps from Chileition inflionoe, This 
ih oe new example of the mutual influence of the Creek cvramic seliools, 
Which is ¢haructeristie for the work pf the seventh and sixth eenburies, 
(7) Pyxis showing in ita decoration Corinthian styles combined with a 
Shoulder ornament of Mycenaean origin wid found on the 
and later in Tonia and Altion, brut Very tare ln Corinth, 
regard the Mycenaean anid Feometric patterns iy faver of 4 
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Siened Greek Vases.—In the Dorchester Museum is a part of a late 
black-figured eylix brought from Italy many years ago. It has the signa- 
ture -:-$ EPO|--+ The design represents two large eyes, and between 
them a bearded man walking to r.; he is clad in a richly decorated fringed 
Aimution, wears an ivy wreath, and carries in one hand an oenochor, In the 
other a seypius. The vase nay be dated about 500 p.c, 

The British Museum has lately acquired two important red-figured vases 
from the Tysxkiewicz collection (Fréhner'’s Catalogue, nos. 14. 14, pls. 1, i). 
One is a eteinnnws found at Sorrento in 1591. It is signed TOVVANOTOS 
EARA EN. The iain scene represented is interpreted as the youthful 
Heracles grappling with the centaur Eurytion in the presence of Dexamenus 
(Oeneus) amd his danghter Deianeira (Mnesmache). (in the reverse are 
three draped epheln. 

The other vase is a crefer sent from Athena in 1805, A priest stands at 
alighted altar. In front of this is a nude bearded man, holding a torch 
and wearing a dindem inscribed ANTIOX. Behind him is Nike with a 
fillet. Two evhebi have diadems inscribed A|N2% (for AlAg?*) and ACee 
(for AK227). The scene is explained as the end of a torch race. The 
victor, of the tribe Alsons, has just lighted the altar with his torch. The 
vase is signed round the base Nikias E[p]moxAdovs “AvadAvoriog Grovecer 
in tonic letters. This is a new artist. (Antoun Bersxanp Coox, Cl &. 
1898, pp. 424-424.) 

Pisistratus or Hippias on a Vase.—In Sitch. Miin. Abo. 1507, Hi, 9, 
pp. 259-320, W. Helbig discusses the representation on a black-igured dish 
from Nola, now in the British Museum (Catal. (rr. and Etruse. Vases, [, p. 
o4 B, 496), published Ann. d. Jat. 1560, pp. 45-254, Monumenti, TX, 9-10. 
The vase belongs, according to the opinion of P. Hartwig, to the period 
530-520 nc. In the part of the painting discussed a chariot is represented 
in which stand two men, the younger of whom holds the reins. The elder 
is entirely unarmed, and the younger has no shield. About the chariot 
stand hoplites and Seythian bowmen. The scene is explained as Pisistratus, 
or more probably Hippins, passing his treops in review. Not all bowmen in 
so-talled Scythian costume are really Seythians, but these are shown to be 
barbarians by their features. ‘The Pisistratidac employed Seythians in their 
army after they seized Sigeum, but after the expulsion of the Pisistratidae, 
those who accompanied the Athenian hoplites to battle were no longer Sey- 
thians, but Athenians. Not until after the formation of the Confederacy 
of Delos did the Athenians again draw soldiers from the regions of Pontus. 
The history of the Athenian power, in the regions on and near the Black 
Sen in the sixth and fifth centuries nc. is discussed, as are also some points 
in Athenian military practice. 

Tonic Vases.—In Arh, Mitth, 1895, pp. 35-79, pL vi, R. Zahn publishes 
two fragments of vases, or perhaps of a single vase, from Clazomenae, and 
adds to this a very full discussion of a whole class of Greek pottery. The 
two fragments show Achilles dragging Hector at his chariot wheels, the 
eartiest and the only Tonian example, and probably Priam and Heenba 
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watching the death of Troilus. A close analysis of style aml technique 
leads Zahn to bring into this class the fragments of Tell Defouneh in Egypt. 
The sarcophagi of Clazomenne, though somewhat later, belong im the same 
acheol. A further search connects other wolated vases, and even the browse 
reliefs of Perugia show the same tendencies. Another fragment from Clan 
wenae (fig. 1), and one from Syria (fig. 2), are brought into the discussion. 
A eoinparison with the coins of Clazomense and the neighboring cities con- 
firms this view as to the origin of this style In conclusion, the influence of 
this lonie school of painting on the Athenian vases of the early red-figured 
style, and even on the painted stelae, is discussed. 

Terra-cotta Sarcophagi from Clazomenae.— (Of the two examples 
from Clazomensae in Murray's Terra-cotta Sareophagi in the British Musewm, 
one ia the latest known, not eurlier than 450 p.c.: and the other, reinarkable 
for its rich decoration, belongs to the small group of sarcophagi with both 
ends alike, which, as the decorative motives show, were made at the 
same time with the older oriental style shaped in imitation of the human 
figure. The newer style does not use the “ Fiill-ornament,” and has some 
new motives ulong with the old ones, among them oa battle between mounted 
barbarians and Greek warriors, which may be a reminiseence of the Cim- 
merinn invasion mentioned by Herodotus. The stock of designs was small, 
anil their arrangement, far from furnishing evidenes of myths or early epics, 
was for decorative effect only, the scheme of ornameutation being made to 
promed from or tend toward the centre. This principle of symmetry, be- 
giuming with the heraldic beasts, dominates eastern art, but is foreign to that 
of continental Greece, It does not appear in Mycenaean or Dipylon art, or 
Corinthian ware unless under oriental influence, on the chest of Cypselus, or 
even in the old poros pediments of the Acropolis, where the shape would 
naturally suggest tt. The native Greek instinct, os shown in the processions 
of animals und figures, was for continuous narration, Only with the Giant 
pediments and those of Aegina does the eastern principle of balanced compo- 
sition ¢comein. (PF. Wovtrer, June meeting Berlin Arch. Gesell, Arch. Anz. 
1808, pp. 175-177.) 

Kipro.—In “Eq. “Apy. 1598, pp. 21-25, K. Kuruniotes disenses the 
Eleusininn vases discussed by v, Frites "Ed. “Apy. 1897, pp. WiH-1T4 (ef. 
Am. J. Arch. 1500, p. 125), and explained as éoryupides, or censers, A list of 
representations of such vases in ancient reliefs, etc, is mule, the shape 
of the vases (which are not flat and open, but comparatively high) ia con- 
sidered, and the passages of Athennens and Pollux bearing upon the matter 
are discussed. The conclusion is reached that these vessels were the KEpwOL 
used in the ceremonies at Elenusis. 

Eerchnos. —In Athen. Mitth. 1598, pp. 271-006, pls. xiii, xiv, O. Ruben- 
soln discusses the xépyveq, a form of vase mentioned in Athen. 4760 and 
478e (under the name xepvog), With reference to Polemon. An examination 
af other passages wikes it clear that the vessel was used at Elensis for 
bringiig an avririan offering. The word i4 also found in the Eleusinian 
tremaure lists, At Eleusis, and nowhere else, exeept in the excavations on 
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the west slope of the Acropolis, have been found vases of great variety in 
details, yet all showing o peculiar type:—a bowl with a broad flat rim, on o 
high foot, with a highly rounded shoulder ending in a short neck, either 
fitted for a lid, or with a broad mouth, is a form unknown to other Greek 
vises. On the horizontal rim are the handles, and on the sume rim and on 
the shoulder a set of a number of little eops, often merely indicated by o 
depression at the top of a roughly moulded lump of clay. Most of them are 
not intended for actual use, but are merely votive offerings, and on a frag- 
ment of a marble example is a part of a dedicatory inscription, ‘The covers 
of these are all partly open like the covers of thywiateria, The Schol. ad 
Niecandr. Alex. 217, shows that this is because lights were carried inside. 
This may be due to placing lights on the sacred cake, which was placed in 
the xépyvos, While the other offerings were in the cotylisei. The relation of 
the bringing and eating of this offering and the peculiar form of the vessel 
to the mysteries is examined. In the procession the kerelinos was fastened 
on the head, aa is clear from the statement of Polemon, and also from an 
Eleusinian pinax representing the sacred procession, where the kerchoos is 
carried by three women. 

Tn technique the vases show traces of a red or white pipe-clay slip, which, 
however, has usually disappeared; many also were completely gilded. In 
the decoration which remains it is plain that the Bacchus or mystic bundle 
of rods played an important part. The greater part of these vases are from 
the latter part of the fifth to the beginning of the third century B.c., but 
some remains show the use of the ceremony even in Homan times. Its 
origin is oncertain, but fragments of rings of pottery bearing little vases, 
and belonging in an early period, may show the earliest form of kerchmos, and 
in any ease it is probable that the ceremony belongs to the reforms of the time 
of Solon and Pisistratua, when the mysteries received the character which 
they preserved till later times. The kerelinos was used in the worship of 
Cybele, and possibly in that of Asclepius also. 

Oenochoe from Eretria. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch, J. 1808, pp. 141-148, 
4 figs., Robert v. Schneider publishes an oenochoe from Eretria, wow in the 
Kunsthistorisches Hofmuseum in Vienna. The front of the vase is formed 
by a female face. In the heavy hair that falls down both sides of the face 
is a wreath of grape leaves and clusters. There are remains of polychromy, 
The vase was formed on the wheel, then the front was cut out, and the plastic 
work inserted. Comparison with other works, especially with Syracusan 
coins, fixes the date of the vase not far from 400 n.c. The different kinds 
of vases adorned with human heads or faces are discussed. 

Panathenaic Amphorae, — In the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
No. TIT, pp. 182-200, Cecil Smith writes of Panathensic amphorne. In pl. 
xVia a mosaic is published which was discovered in a house in Delos by 
Louis Couve in 1804 (8.0.4. 1306, pp. 460 ff.). Tt belongs to the first or 
second century 1c. perhaps more exactly to some time between 156 and 
Sf mc. Within a border of “macander™ a Panathensic amphora standing 
on a hase is represented. A palm, with a ribbon attached to it, and & wreath 
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are beside the amphora. The vase ia rendered in red and black, black 
figures onared ground. The side chosen is the reverse of the vase, showing a 
charioteer driving, thus indicating that the vase was a prize in the chariot race. 
The mosaic i very simple. Probably the earliest mosaics in Greece were 
constructed in pebbles, ns ia, for instance, that in the prouacs of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. The middle of the third century marks the culmination of 
the art of cobe-mosaic whieh was brought in from the East. The eolors used 
in the principal designs of the Delos mosaics are black, red, and white, with 
white or yellow for the ground,—the same colors used by the painters of 
the later vases. ‘The latest known series of dated Panathenaie vases belongs 
to 313 c., and their manufacture ia supposed to have ceased soon after 
that time. The yase represented in the mosaic had probably been cherished 
asan heirloom in the faniily of the owner of the house. The Panathenaie 
form of vase existed, however, even so late as Imperial times, but appar- 
ently without the characteristic paintings. Some, at least, of these later 
vases seen to have been of metal. When the vietors were rewarded with a 
quantity of oi] measured by amphorae, only one anphora had paintings. 
The making of the atmphorae was arranged for by the athlothetae (with the 
Senate); the measuring of the oi] belonged to the ruuat. Floxvie gives a 
fragment of a Panathenaie amphora with the inseription os] dropre. The 
artist is probably not Kirros. PL. xvil gives a fragment of a Panathenaio 
vase with the inseription.... @eroiro... . probably part of the word 
dyuroteron(y)ros. The agonothetes, not the archon, is the person named. 
Aa the fragment was found at Melos, one might think it had to do with 
Pansthensic goines celebrated there, for Panothensen were celebrated in 
other places than Athens; but as the inscription must be put as late as the 
fourth century, and the Athenian rule in Melos eome to an end in 403 me., 
the fragment must be referred to the Athenian Panathennea. The onstom 
of naming the agonothetes, rther than the archon eponyinas on the Pana- 
thennie amphorae may have originated with Demetrius Fhalereus, 409908 
Bc, On the amphora published by Benndorf, Griech. und Sie. Vasenh, 
pl x, the Kosmetes is named, Clearly more than one of the annual liars 
trates at Athens, during the fourth century, waa concerned with the prize 
vases. Possibly the symbels on the colunmes at either side of the figure of 
Athena may be migistrates’ symbols, So long as the figure of Athena was 
turned to the lett (e. before 336 a.0.) auch avmbols might be on the shield, 
but after that only on the columns. 

The Golden Dog of Zeus and the Marriage of Laertes on Greek 
Vases. — In Hermes, 1808, pp. 645-143 (2 euts), L. 1. Barnett disensses two 
vase paintings. The first is a black-figured drinking bow! from Camirus 
( Vases antinnes au Lowers, I, pl. KVil), the paliiti Lier on which is interpreted Ai 
the discovery by Tria and Hermes of tle rolden dog in the house of Pan- 
dareus. The second is a Munich waphorn, No. 505 (Dubois-Muaisonneuve, 
pl. xliv, Arch. #eifung, AVI, 1860, pla, exxxix, exl, Wiener Vorfegetliter, 
Ser IV, 3). The aeene represented i4 interpreted os the beginning af the 
murriage procession of Laeries und Auticleia. The wron going of Anticleia 
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with Sisyphus has been discovered, which accounts for the attitudes of 
the youths who are to take part in the procession, as well os for that of 
Autolyeus. 

Toe Veiled Achilles in Greek Vase-paintings.—In ff. Arch. XXXII, 
1808, pp. 1ad—-180, Marcel Laurent diseusses representations of Achilles sinted 
with his clonk drawn over hia head. Ten cots illustrate the article, ‘This 
type occurs most frequently in representations of the visit of Odvasens to 
Achilles. A list of vases of the fifth century mc. is given in chronological 
order, ‘The dates of the earliest of these make it impossible that the type 
is derived either from scenio representations or from the paintings of 
Polygnotus. As the originator of the type, Cimon of Cleonae is suggested, 
who probably copied it from youths whom he saw sitting closely wrapped up 
after exercise, When once associated with Achilles the type easily became 
fixed. A similar origin is assigned to the figure of the seated Odysseus in 
the same group. Tf Odlysseus sometimes appears standing, it is because the 
vase painter has preferred another familiar type. The same type of veiled 
Achilles is employed when the hero is represented mourning for Patroclus 
and refusing the arms brought by Thetis. Vases with this representation 
are discussed. The same type was employed for other purposes at later 
times, and the introduction by Aeschylus of the seated veiled Achilles 
in his dramas may be due to the familiarity of the type in paintings. 
Attention is called to the permanence of this and several other types in 
Greek art. 

Priam before Achilles. —In Athen. Mitth. 1598, pp. 169-177, and pl. iv., 
L. Pollak publishes from a black-figured lecythus in Athens a representation 
of Priam before Achilles, Achilles is at his meal, as on the cvlix attributed 
to Brygos, bot Priam is here accompanied by two women, while a third, 
probably Briseis, appeals to Achilles from the other side. This type of the 
scene is specifically Attic, and the presence of women with Priam must be 
attributed to tyric infinence, as this feature is lacking in the epie, and can- 
not be regarded os free invention on the part of the painter. The article 
also contains a list of twenty representations of this scene, discovered since 
Benndorf's article in Ann. d. Jat. 1866, pp. 241 ff. 

Rhodian Amphora Handles.— In Athen. Mitth. 1595, pp. 292-244, Hiller 
vou Guertringen publishes with comment three Amphora handles from 
Rhodes, which first appeared in the work of A. Berg, Die fnusel Rhodos. 
The writer emphasizes the need of a complete collection of the inscriptions 
on these handles, as necessary to the decision of many doubtful points. 


A Decree from Amphipolis. — In JAé. Oesterr. Arch. 7. 1808, pp. 180— 
184, Franz Cumout publishes an Amphipolitan decree of the first century 
Bc. Tt is ill preserved, only about half of each line being legible. The 
decree is in honor of a gymmasiarch, and contains nothing new except that 
In the gymnasium at Amphipolis the year was divided into quarters. 
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Payment of the Fine imposed after the Sacred War. — In /LC.H, 
1897, pp. 321-34, Emile Bourguet publishes an inseription from Delphi 
relating to the payment by the Phocians of the fine imposed at the end of 
the Sucred War. The document originally oceupied two columns of a 
marble slab, of which only the lower part in three fragments is preserved. 

After a diseussion of the text and restoration of the inscription, the 
editor considers some points of Delphian administration, particulariy the 
number aud functions of the Prytanes, of which eight appear with the ar- 
chon at this tine, though later under Caphis there are only six. They 
held offiee fora year and might be re¢lected. Whether they formed part 
of the BovAd is uncertain, but probably they did. The rest of the article is 
devoted to a detailed discussion of the dates of the payments. ‘The first 
payment of thirty talents must have been made at the Pyloea in the autumn 
of 24 ».c., under Cleon. The fifth payment would then have been made 
under Pythagoras in #42 sc. Thos the Phocians were forced to begin 
restitution exactly two years after their subjugation. Only two other pay- 
ments by the Phocians are known from inscriptions. The temple accounts 
for the archonships of Damochares and Caphis show that in those years the 
Phocians made their eleventh and eighteenth payments. A part of the 
inscription of Damochares is published, showing that this payment was of 
ten talents and at the spring session. The time of the change to annual 
payments and the reduction from thirty to ten talents ia next considered, 
aud the years of office of Damochares and Caphis. The resultia given in the 
following table: 





A wtarnrn Spring 

Cleon, M443, ist ond 21 payment, © talents. 
Chairolas, Hose, cal 3 4th 7 | ide 
Peithagoras, 4241, th “ oth a fo 4 
Aristonymus, 1-40, Tth Sth uu | 
Palaios, eo Sth. ss | OM 

Hi), — ith = | i 
Damechares, 338-257, — llth HH pL 


The reduction thus follows the battle of Chaeronea. This table gives 
$31-330 as the year of Caphis, if the Phocians continued to pay their annual 
tribute regularly. 

The Delphic Offerings of the Sons of Deinomenes.—In Melanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 207-224 (5 cuts), Th. Homolle describes the bases of the 
tripods of Gelo and Hiero, He reads the second inaeription : 


[Hidpor ho Acwoue |weos davefexe* [h]e[A- 
we 6€ TaAorra Géxa) herra pra, 


ar [Aje [Niky G€ rdAarre, xré. By omission of 6¢ it is possible to read 
ralurra Swoena, or perhaps ddexa. The two bases found in situ are of 
peculiar form, like inverted campaniform capitals. Two similar bases, 
somewhat smaller, probably belonged to tripods dedicated in the name of 
the younger sons of Deinomenes, the four forming one offering, the arrange- 
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ment of which is discussed. The four lines ascribed by the Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. I, 155, to Simonides are probably genuine, with the reading 
Tins Tplrodas fixer. The reading ror Toirod dviiueros of Anth, Pal, VI, 
“14, and the two lines which there take the place of the third and fourth 
lines a8 given in the scholiom are to be rejected. 

Manumissions at Delphi.—In 2.C.H. 1598, pp, 1-200, G. Colin pub- 
lishes one hundred and twenty-one inscriptions relating to the manumission 
of slaves by sale to Apollo. The documents have been selected from a large 
number discovered in the recent exeavations for their contributions to Del- 
phian chronology from about 1230 .c. to the end of the first century after 
Christ. The introduction gives a brief account of the distribution of these 
inseriptions in the various parts of the temenos, and of the palaeography, 
which is illustrated by photographs of fourteen specimens (pls. viti-x1ti). 
To the text and brief notes succeeds o discussion of the indications of pre- 
cise dates which may be gathered from synchroniams and other hints. The 
results are unfortunately very scanty. A complete table ts grven of all the 
officials named, classified so far as possible under the priesthoods in which 
they were in office, with alphabetical indices of the priests and the archons. 
In conclusion some differences between the formulae in these inseriptions 
as compared with those already known, and some points of detail in which 
the new documents increase our information, are noted and briefly discussed. 

The ‘Tlvhevixa.* of Aristotle.—In B.C... 1898, pp. 200-270, Th. Ho- 
molle publishes and restores a fragmentary inscription from Delphi. Start- 
ing from the certain reading at the middle of the inseription érarve[oar] | 
"Apurrorédyy x[ai K]\oA(MJofirq* wai [or)\edarmca, and proceeding step 
by step in the restoration and interpretation, the editor endeavors to show 
that the Dihovtmu of Aristotle, consisting of a history of the games and a 
catalogue of the victors, was composed by Aristotle and Uallisthenes between 
340 and 334 nc. The authorities at Delphi caused the work to be coped 
in the sanctuary, and honored the authors with a vote of thanks and crowns. 
As restored, the fragment reads: ov]eé(votuy vivax v]ay dfwo PvAiba 
yey ]iueqkoraw ra Uitte] | wai raw €€ dp[yps ro]\y dydea xarcok[ eve] ode 
tur, émure[oat)] | AperroreAyy x[at K ]joA [Ae terqv cal [or jedarucat- 
dva[Getv}\ar & row riv[axa ro)/te Tayd[ae ev rie fe] \pin werloyeypappey joy 
[eis orpAgw or Aeteojan(?). 

The Sons of Cersobleptes of Thrace.—In Hermes, 1805, pp. 62- 
637, Adelbert Hick discusses the Delphic inscription containing a decree in 
honor of the sons of Cersobleptes (B.C... XX, 1806, pp. 460 ff.; ci. Am. J. 
Arch. 1898, p. 180). The relations of the Thracian rulers to the Macedoni- 
ans and Greeks are examined, and the article closes with a table of Thracian 
kings, their sons and associates in power from eres I, about 450, to Seuthea 
TH, 330-314. 

The Delphic Dialect.—In #.C.H. 1807, pp. 500-502 is a summary of 
a paper real by Fournier at the meeting of the French School in Athena, 
Mareh 10, 1897, discussing two peculiarities of the Delphian dialect in the 
second century wc. (1) The Aeolie conjugation of certain verbs, aa xoe- 
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pierces, orepayweren, ardor punoven, ole. (2) The reflexive, particularly in 
the forma ats airov, aly abras, ade abriy. Ais is the masculine of the 
neuter av, common in all dialects as an adverb, from de. It is a personal 
pronoun, aud the reflexive is formed by adding the pronoun of identity. 

A Dispute between Dionysiac Artists.—(i. Colin presented to the 
French Sehool at Athens, February 27, 1807, a discussion of a senatux con 
sulfem of 112 noc. recently found at Delphi, on the walls of the treasury of 
the Athenians. The document, which is in Greek, relates to a dispute 
over a contract between the Dionysine artiste of Athens and those of the 
Isthmus and Megara. Ii is to be published in full in the BoC.A. ( RCH. 
L897, p. 583.) 

Btelas with Emblems.—In 38.0.4. 1897, pp. STH-579, Pan! Perdrizet 
supplements his article on stelae with mapaoqpe CECA. Land, pp. 40 ff.) by 
a note on the Theban Euares, who is identified with « magistrate of the Boea- 
tian league in the fourth century ec. Ue also adds a new decree (pl. xix, 1) 
in honor of a citizen of Pellene, which is surmounted by two dolphins in 
relief. 

Inscriptions from Athens.— In "Ed. "Apy. 1898, pp. 1-22 (pl. i, 4 cuts) 
P. Kavvadias publishes seventeen inscriptions. The first is the fragment 
of a decree concerning the Athenians and the settlers at Daphnus (ef. Am. 
J. Arch. 1808, p. 184); the second contains the name of the archon Chremes 
(326-325 w.c.); the third that of Cephisodorus (329-322 mc.); the fourth 
that of an unknown archon, Andronides; No. 4° that of Cephisophon (420- 


#28 g.c.). A fragment of a decree hegins [péyrevog Makw....... evepryeT ys 
Mold......08e¢. If subject allies like the Chaleidians could have wpofer, 


this inscription was no doubt in honor of such an one. Perhaps, however, 
Proxenus is here a proper name. An inscription m Attic letters not later 
than the middle of the fifth century reads Aopofeog cat SiuvAos dreferey 
amapyev. No. 15 is on a piece of cornice or lintel, It reads iuemy in large 
letters. Evidently the cevynies had a stoa or building for their meetings. It 
was probably not far from the charch of the Seraphim, in which the stone 
was found. No. 16 is a list of names of prominent Athenians about 27 mec, 
The other inscriptions published are fragmentary decrees and dedications, 

The Inscription on the Museum Hill at Athens, —)n the Museum 
hill at Athens to the weatof the monument of Philopappus is cut in the rock 
the inseription erocded* wy. “This wight be read ére¢ 6 hf ]ej, but no auch 
lexicovraphical gloss is likely to have been cut at that point. Better is 
éxoc O édldlvy, or dé dlajiy. It would then contain a reference to the hill 
a3 the place where the prophet Musaeus gave his oracles, and according to 
one yersion was buried, (3. N. Dracoumes, Athen, Minth, 1808, pp. 202- 
ML.) 

Milestone from Daphni.—In C.F. 1807, pp. 572-574 (Nouvelles et 
Correspondance), Paul Perdrizet pivea a short account of the milestone 
found in 1805 at Daphni, near Athens (ef. C04. 1V,2,1210¢). The Latin 
inseription, hitherto unpublished, may be read D(omini) a(osted) Arcodius 
el Hunorine sub v(ire) cl(ariasime) ef apectab(ilr) proe(ansule) Eusehio, The 
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sacred way seema to have been repaired between the departure of the Goths 
(306 aco.) and 402 4.0. That an old inseribed stele was used is In accord- 
anoe With « reseript of Arcadius of November, (07 a.p. 

Bronze Inscription from Olympia.—In Jk. Qeaterr. Arch. J. 1505, 
pp. 197-212, pls. vi, vii, Emil Szanto publishes an inseription on a bronze 
tablet found at Olympia and now in Vienna. The alphabet is Ionic, but 
has the sign | for the rough breathing. The text reads; 


Geog: riya: Tuip 6€ yereaip pe biryadeint poe a 

ar orm Tporor, pare eprevairepay pcre fyAwt- 

pay, pare TA yonjuara Saporiier: al dd ty peryad- 

cio ai TE TH YpTaTA Gaporuta, hevyera worry A- 

Lp THAvumin alwarop Kul KaTupalen G dyAounp 

dvdatop pore eGjorw dé wai wa devpaderaste rot é- 

otupy yirwrrat tow vepl [iipwre Sapsopyaw* ro 

ip or alo )ourre pa drotorrat pare dereui Ta yp 

Ware Top derypdderot* al é€ Te Tarra wap To */pap- 

Lrw xu dwoherac: af 6¢ tip dbecATabiat €(v) Tale) rad 

ap dyrlperodnpar corte Taek 
Evidently hanishments and confiscations of property are forbidden, but if 
any one (a3 magistrate, or by motion in the assembly) does banish another, 
he shall himself be banished, and whoever causes him to be cursed shall not 
he punished. Apparently there were, at the time this law was made, may 
Eleans in exile. The provisions concerning property would tend to call 
them home. ‘The date is probably just after the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander, Possibly the Pyrrhon mentioned is the well-known philosopher. 
Little is known of his early life, but he may have been old enough to be 
demiurge about 336. Szanto discusses the dialect and the meaning of the 
inseription in detail. In the Beilaye of the same periodical, pp. 147-195, 
A. Wilhelm discusses the word ddeaXrddae of line 12, connecting it with 
MéAros. dBeAros, and giving it the sense “injure.” O. B., ihid., p. 198, men- 
tions that the letters TTY P and TT on some Elean coins have been connected 
with the demiurge Pyrrhon. 

The Cult of Zeus at Didyma; the Bonyia.—In Mélanges Henri Weil 
(pp. 147-158) B. THaussoullier discusses several inseriptions, espectally Let 
BasWaddington, Inscriptions d’Asie-Mineure, No, 222 (= J.Hf.S. 1555, p. 
#31, No. 102). Zens, as well as Apollo, was worshipped at Didyma. The 
festival of the Soyyia was celebrated about his statue or altar, An inserip- 
tion from Cos (Paros-Hicws, Inscriptions of Cos, p. 81, No. 37) describes a 
competitive presentation of cattle for public sacrifice, The Boyyia at Didyma 
and at Athens wus similar to this and had no connection with the Thessa- 
lian Tavpowofdyen. 

An Agreement of Maussolus with the Phaselites.— In Jk. (eaterr. 
Areh, J. 1508, pp. 149, A. Wilhelm discusses the inscription from Idalia in 
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Berlin (Beschreibung der Berliner antiken Seulpturen, No. 1173, Judeich's 
Kieinasiatiach Studien, p. 250, and elsewhere) and proposes the follow- 
ing reading: 


[dpxovg & dawroy rors xpirfext tots Paryhiray? Mateows- 
Ao xoi "Aprepwria? oporjarres Ada wai “AAcow cai ay «ot 
Beots Suctkeiovg? €ayerleiv rots wpodAoyymerns Tork 
Parnkcras ddoAus cai df) AaBews- Gporarroy o€ Kai Da- 

a omuray ove Tuas? xa MJovoowAAos ypayyru: xcra tal i- 
Ta (pmereny TOS ayendory | mpeevors cfarpupres TO Baot[Ae- 
aug Gpatay?- exTworTw é€ Tay x |aTadixus MavoowAAos Pacrphi- 
rug cat MavoowAAat PocryA leroy ef reves Gel oyrs €u enol 
Tmow «af ort rpoyeypjalr]rat, ror d€ gurporte ovr 

10 Bohatwy wpiv ........-]oir xarahodiyper, dixas 
toner MatoowAAoy ary Actas wai PooyAires Mave- 
qulkAnt caf 6 ka PoryAcro jt coi MovoorwAAos Guodoy pout. 


Some of the new readings are certain; others are merely probable. 

The Coan Inscription at Buyukdere.— In Jh. Oesterr. Arch, [. 1508, 
Beiblatt, pp. 50-04, F. Hiller v. Gaertringen compares the inseription of 
Bovyukdere (see Am. J. Arch. 1500, p. 155) with a Cyzicene inseription found 
ait Samothrace (Rupenxsonx, Die Afysterienleilighhiimer in Eleusis und 
Somothrake, pp. 227 ff.; 0. Kens, Athen, Mitth. 1503, pp.556 ff.), and thinks 
it is a votive inscription set op at Samothrace by a Coan ship's crew. In a 
note, pp. 04 £. E. KRalinka maintains that it is a simple list, not votive. 

In Hermes, 1893, pp. (57-001, WH. Wilbrich diseusses the inscription from 
Buyukdere. Aulus Terentius A. £. Varro ts there mentioned as commander 
afasquadron. The same Varro is mentioned in a Delinn inscription, CE. 
LT, 7240, and a Rhodian inseription, C. J, fns, Mor. dey. 1,48. The date 
of the inseription is certainly before 74 u.c., probably soon after 62 moc. It 
8 suggested that Varro may have been in command of » squadron in the 
northern Aegean after the peace of Dardanus, or may have had command of 
the feet built by Sulla in Thessaly. 

Statues of Heroes at Dium.—In Jk. Oesterr, Arch. F. 1898, pp. 154—- 
180, W. Kubitschek brings together the inscriptions JS. No. 14, p. 
608, No, 1080 (= C.LG. 3820), and No. 1081 (= C.1.G. No. 3032). These 
were all found near Llium, as was also CLG. No, 3006. Evidently the 
Thans had a series of statues of the heroes of the Trojan war. Five inserip- 
tions, from Herakliza (Perinthus), Gallipolis, Kamaria (Parium), and Usbek, 
are published from a tuanuscript of G. Ff, de Bohn written early in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The Epicurean Inscription from Osnoanda. — In 8.07, 1892, pp. 1ff., 
Holleaux, Paris, Diehl, and Cousin published large fragments of an Epi- 
eurean inscription from Oenoanda, which was discussed and restored by 
Usener, Rhein. Mus. XLVI, p. 14. With the consent of the French 
School at Athens, the representatives of the Vienna Academy, Heberdey 
ond Kalinka, made further investigations at Oenoands, and their results 
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are published in full in B.C.A. 1897, pp. 340-443, The article opens with 
an introduction (pp. 46-355), in which are discussed the position of the 
inscription, its contents, material, punctuation, ete, This is followed hy 
the text of the inseription (pp. 354426) with seventy-five facsimile cuts, 
and brief notes on the arrangement of the fragmenta. The article concludes 
with an investigation of the graphic and atylistic peculiarities, including an 
index of important words and phrases, and a briei discussion of the gram- 
matical peculiarities. 

Epigraphical Notes. —In the &. Er. @r. XT, 1898, pp. 250-278, M. Hol- 
leaux diseusses various inscriptions already published. In the inscription 
published by Gardner, J.HLS, 1585, p. 250, No. 107", the third line is to be 
restored with [IloAwxparys Minow lov "Apyetos and the document placed 
between 204 and 196 uc¢.—In Friinkel’s Jnschr, von Pergamon, I, No. 52, 
iL. 3 ff are to be read deo r[qs xpos POarror] | cat Maxed[ovas wept Xiov] | 
vavplayies]. The reference is to the battle between Attalus and the Mace- 
donians that occurred in the strait of Chios, 201 n.c. The French scholar 
supports at some length the historical arguments in favor of the above con- 
clusion, which was rejected by the German editor, — The long decree coped 
at Alabanda in 1885 by Diehl and Cousin (8.0.4. X, p. 200) certainly dates 
from tie period of the war against Antiochus, when the legions appeared 
for the first time in Asin. M. Holleaux strengthens the arguments of Diehl 
to this effect.— C..G.S. T, 16, is shown to refer, as Foucart held, to a 
theoria of citizens of Cyzieus, who came to Megara in consequence of the 
command of Apollo and in order to request the participation of the Mega- 
rians in the festival of Cora. Képy Swrepa was the principal divinity of 
Cyzieus. In lL 4, 5 of frag. 6, M. Holleanx would read xai trois @[eapots tors 
éxurychAovreron tay Gueiay xai Tow dyad Tay Ko] paiuy. The ovyyerea be- 
tween Megara and Cyzicus he would explain by reference to the fact that 
at the time when the first colonizations eastward took place Megara was 
still counted a part of Boeotia, and Boeotinns nasisted in the foundation of 
Miletus and other lonie cities,— In the inseription from Lyncestis in Mace- 
donia (#.C.H. XX, p. 162) xoway duiraypa is to be taken as the edict of 
the governor (edictum provinciale) issued, in this case, from Dyrrachium, the 
second official residence of that official, For "Arravor read ‘A[ti]yrapot in 
ll. 4, 6.—In "Ed. "Apy. 1898, pp. 195-156, P. Kavvadias gives corrected 
readings for C..A. IV, 1, p. 18, No. @15, and "Ed. "Apy. 1897, p, 195, pl. 12 
(ef. Jahreshefte Oesterr, Arch. [.1808, Beiblatt, p. 4, p. 45). In the former, 
read «al xarofinu du woke dvwypddeurtas ris (o)tpare(y)os Tas ovviixas 
pera TO ypappareos t[és] Boles. In the second, "E[wi apy ]euolv)os Tiypale|- 
yiéfou ro A] uerrpdro[v].— In BCL. 1897, pp. 475-176, E. Bourguet con- 
tributes some notes on inscriptions published in A.C.AT, 1896, pp. 708 and 
720, and 1807, pp. U4, 155. He proposes restorations of the text, and adds 
some facts in regard to persons named in these documents.—In #.C.H, 1007, 
pp. 510-513, Henri Weil publishes some additional fragments and corrections 
of the Delphian Faean in honor of Dionysus, which first appeared in B.C HT. 
1805, pp. 400 ff. — In B.C.H. 1807, p. 574, Leonardos proposea to correct an 
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inseription from Mantinea (8.0L. 1596, p. 124) by reading raors ey yyepar 
es Gdados qocpperous (from dpecro) for qpempewovs.— Iu B.C. 1506, 
pp. 271-272, Fournier corrects the text of the regulations of the phratry of 
the Lubyadae, Face D, |. 48, for crprpyiexey real ovprericxner. Same Ince, 
1.14, read Aewyor rapi. X as frequently has passed to Ky: Face C, 1.39, Geyaun 
is perhaps to be connected with Geyydve, cf. fngo, figura. It is then some- 
thing set up at the tomb. 
CcOoIns : 

Thracian Coin-types.— The coins of the Greek cities of Thrace, chiefly 
of Imperial times, are especiolly rich in types taken from local mythology 
and works of art. Coins of Philippopolis show Orpheus with his lyre and 
Orpheus surrounded by birds and animals, the latter copied from a work of 
stutuary, while the very similar Alexandrian type is from a painting. A 
group of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, hitherto wrongly interpreted, is 
taken from a relief of great artistic merit which differed from the Noples 
relief in having the figures turned in the opposite direction and the men 
nude. Three river gods, perhaps not in the original, may represent the 
rivers of the lower world. Besides heads of Heraclesand single Labors, from 
Perinthus and other places, one medallion of Hadrianopolis shows the hero 
in the attitudes of the Farnese Hercules, but holding a bow, surrounded by 
the twelve Labora in a ring: The scheme was perhaps suggested by o 
medallion of Perinthus in which the signa of the Zodiac enclose a group of 
gods. 

The ancient native divinity, the Thracian Horseman, transformed under 
Greek influence into a chthonic god, occurs in many forms. At Dizye, coins 
of three emperors show him reclining at the theoxenia, secompanied by a 
seated goddess. Under Geta, his ancient warlike character is recalled by 
the addition of armor, and under Philip, the pair are identified with 
Asclopius and Hygieia. In this form of the theoxenia may be the origin of 
the later * Todtenmah!" reliefs. In lmperin| times, the reclining attitude 
is used among other forms for the Dioscuri at Tomi and for a god, probably 
Serapis, at Sinope, while the eouch alone occurs at Nicomedia. The local 
om of Odessus, Gling Meyes, with phiale and horn of plenty, clearly a 
chthonic god, is the same hellenized Thracian divinity. On the earliest 
coins, about 300 a.c., be is reclining,and an inverted amphora typifying 
libation, which also occurs alone, is in the field. Later he is standing. A 
chthonic goddess, y Gea, is contemporary with the earlier, and Demeter and 
Cora with the later type. About 200 nic. the Horseman appears with only 
the horn of plenty to indicate the Hellenic element. He is found also on 
coins of Tomi and of Istrus, and with tie ealathns borrowed from Serapis, 
also at Sinope. The ancient Apollo statues of three Milesinn colonies, 
Olbia, Sinope, and Apollonia, are found on coins, The last, a colossus by 
Calamis, may give o basis for selecting the Alexicaous of the same artist 
from among the Apollo figures om Attic coins. (BH. Pion, Jb. Arch f. 1505, 
pp L4-174; 1 ph) 
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Coins of Asia Minor.— A amall collection of coms waa brought by 
Oberhommer and Roman on their return from Cappadocia, From Cacsarea- 
Mazacu come one specimen of autonomous coinage, one coin of Tiberius, one 
of Trajan, and one of Hadrian, also some Byzantine and Seljuk coins. ‘The 
countries about Cappadocia are represented by a eoin from Amiseia, one 
from Amisus, one each from Ancyra and Docimia, and several from Cilician 
cities. Que of these, from Anabarzus, mentions Helugabalus with the title 
of Demiurgus. The island of Elaeusa is represented by one coin, There 
art several Syrian coins, chiefly from Antioch, and same coins of kings of 
Syria. An interesting coin has a youthful male head, probably Augustus, 
and the inscription FELIX PRINCEPS; reverse, Pallas unarmed, but 
probably wearing a helmet, holding on her right hand a Nike with a 
garland. Inseription, VE: PET (monograms of proper names) COLONIA 
IVLIA Il.» VR. A coin in Berlin (Imhoot, Monnaies grecques, p. 54, 
Griechische Mitnzen, p. 772) has the same head and inscription. The 
eoin has been aseribed to Macedonia, but is probably Syrian. Another in- 
ing coin has on one side a head, probably the same as the last, and on 
the other a ship's prow. (H. Riccaven, Sitzh. Min. Akad, 1597, I, 4, pp. 
a2g—555; 5 figs.) 





Mycenaean Glass. —In Sitch, Miln. Akad. 1897, IT, 1, pp. 109-111, A. 
Furtwingler publishes (cut) some Mycenaean glass beads in the possession 
of Mr. E. P. Warren at Lewes. They show no new patterns except that 
two of them have what seems to be a pomegranate. This has not hitherto 
been known in Mycensean art. 

The Mines of Laurium.— The seventyseventh volume of the /fiitto- 
thique des Beoles Frangaises f Athines ef de Lome is an exhaustive treatment 
of the mines of Laurium by E, Ardaillon (215 pp.; maps and cuts). The 
weological formation of the region is briefly described, for the strata of schist 
and limestone determine the position of the ore, The manner of working 
the mines in ancient times, by means of narrow gulleries cut with chisel, 
hammer, and pick, is described, as is also the ancient process of extracting 
the silver, the lead, and the other salable products, as mininm and ochre. 
The organization of the work, the number of hands employed, and the popn- 
lation of the place are diseussed. Then follows a history of Laurium. The 
mines were probably worked by the Pelasgians or Phoenicians, or both, for 
the poor soil of that region would not of itself attract or support a popilation 
a0 Numerous as seems to have existed there in early times. Butin the early 
Hellenic times the mines of Laurinm were less important than those of 
Thasos and Siphnos; in fact, the development of the Thasian and Siphoian 
mines probably retarded that of the mines of Lauriom. In the fifth een- 
tury ac. Laurium reached its greatest importance, and continned during 
the fourth century to be the chief source of silver. With the conquest of 
the East by Alexander, vast quantities of precious metals flowed into 
Greece, reducing or annihilating the profit to be derived from working the 
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mines, and at the same time the substitution of Macedonian for Athenian 
coin in the markets of the world helped to diminish the importance of 
Laurium. With the third century the greatness of Laurium wna prast. 
After that the mines were worked only in a small way. The mines were 
the property of the state, but were not the subject of much special legisla- 
tion, They were let out to contractors like other stute property. The 
rights of state and contractors and the details of farming out the mines are 
diseussed in the latter part of the book. 

The History and Antiquities of Mantinea.— The seventy+ighth vol- 
ume of the Bibliothique des Ecoles Froncaises d'Athenes et de Rome ts 
entitled Mantince at [Arcedie Orientale (xvi, O25 pp.; 6 heliogravures; 1 
phototype; 1 plan of Mantines; 2 maps). The mutha 13 Gustave Fougeres, 
who was engaged in excavations at Mantinea from 1887 to 1869. “The work 
is divided into three books and four appendices. Book I contains a deserip- 
tion and discussion of the geography and topography of the Peloponnesus, 
especially of eastern Arcadia. Book IT treats of the Mantinean state. In 
the sever chapters of this book the romls described by Pausanias, the terri- 
tory of Mantines, the fortifications of the city, the city itself with its streets 
and buildings, the inhabitants, their religion, and their government and 
institutions, are discussed. Chapters U1 aud IV, dealing with the fortifica- 
tions and buildings of the city, are of especial archaeological interest. The 
wall was not circular, but nearly elliptical in shape. Its foundation was 
of stone, but the upper part was of crude brick. Tt had one hundred and 
twenty-six towers, twenty-one of which were for the defence of the gates, 
which were of complicated construction. Within the limits of the ancient 
city, retains of several buildings were found, which are carefully described, 
Especial attention is devoted to the theatre, which dors not, however, offer 
any very certain testimony bearing upon the question whether the Greeks 
of the classical period acted upon a high, narrow stageor not. Book LL 
gives the history of Mantinea from the origin of the state until it became the 
Sluvic settlement of Gorlitza. The first appendix is epigraphical. The 
inseription first published B.C.H. AVI, 1802, p. S65 (ef Am. J, Arch. LS07, 
p. 413) is given in facsimile and discussed, with results somewhat diferent 
from those reached by previons writers. An inscription on a capital, 
Mopuaiag NixoroAd[ Tas]. Aapatpios dvefgee, may have designated a statue 
of one of the Mantineans who fought at Actium and became a citizen of the 
new city of Nicopolis. The decree of the Antigonions, B.C. ACK, 1506, 
pp. 124 if, is republished. Some inseribed tesserae of terracotta are 
described, and are supposed to have served for the identification of voters. 
A list of Mautinean proper names is given, followed by a brief aceount of 
inscribed tiles, manufacturers” marks,ete. In the second appendix the relief 
(B.C 7. AIT, 1558, pl. iv), representing a woman holding o liver in ber hand, 
and the reliefs of the Praxitelean base are discussed, ‘The first relief is ex- 
plained as a prophetess holding the liver and sacred knife. Ttis nssigned to 
the last years of the fifth century mo. Fougéres liolds to his original opinion 
that the Praxitelean reliefs were on four slabs, one of which is lost, each slab 
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aiorning one side of a square pedestal. Te believes that Praxiteles made 
the designs, and perhaps the models, for the reliefs, but entrusted their 
execution to o pupil. He mentions the period S71—005 m.c, aa the moat 
probable date of Praxiteles's work at Mantinea, and believes that the Hermes 
at Olympia belongs to a time but little later, about 463. Appendix III is 
topographical and Appendix IV historical. The plates represent the Praxi- 
telean reliefs, the * Woman with the Liver,’ a female head (Hygiem?), and o 
Telesphorus. “This volume is a work of great care and industry, and con- 
tains much that is of value to the student of history and mytholovy, as well 
as to the archacologist, 

Athenian Topography.— In Athen. MWitth. 1508, pp. 205-231, 307, 465, 
H. v. Prott discusses the vexed question of the Enneacronus, Lenaeum, 
and Avonmroy €y Auras. ‘The first part of the article is a discussion of Thue. 
I, 15, with special reference to the treatment of the passage by Wachsinuth 
(Abd. dt. Sadek, Gea, AVI, pp. 1 ff), whose views are combated im favor 
of the theory of Dorpfeld, from whom, however, von Prott differs in some 
details of interpretation. After a brief examination of the anctent cults on 
the Ilissus, the consideration of the site of the temple of Dionysus éy Agurats 
is taken up. The sanctuary discovered by Dorpfeld at the foot of the 
Areopagus ia shown to fulfil all requirements in respect to site as well as 
arrangement of the temple and réueros, for the latter is shut off by a wall 
and door, so that the temple could be opened while the sacred enclosure 
remained closed. The festivals of Dionysus é Ajurots and the Lennea are 
studied in detail, and the conclusion reached that the Amrtowy év Acura, 
and ro Aqeatoy are identical, but that the lutter refers especially to the 
Tepevoy, in distinction from the temple itself. 

Wotes on Strabo by Cyriacus of Ancona.—In Athen. Miith. 1595, pp. 
10-201, E. Ziebarth collects some notices of the marginal notes to Strabo by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. These are known partly through copies furnished by 
Langermann to Reinesius for his Syntagem, and partly from the comments 
of Falconer in the Oxford edition of Strabo. The latter were derived from 
an Eton manuscript of late date containing Books T-X. As the Cod. Laur. 
XXVIII begins with Book XI. this may be the second part of the mann- 
soript which Cyriacns bought in Constantinople. The object of 2iebarth's 


article is to lead to a careful examination of the Eton manuscript and its. 


comparison with the Laurentianus. 

Notes from Macedonia.— In 4.0.77. 1807, pp. 514-44, Paul Perdrizet 
continues bis notes of a journey in Macedonis, Section 1 deals with the 
terra-cotias, some three hundred in number, from the necropolis in Amphipo- 
lis. About one-fifth of these are figures from real life, the rest are mytho- 
logical, and with one exception representations of a single person. T’his 
is a young man in barbarian costume, carrying o pedum and sometimes a 
aVrinx, usually seated on a rock, and often accompanied by a dog or sheep. 
Ci. pls. v-vili fis for the types. An examination of the possible identifica- 
tions leads to the conclusion that this is Attia, whose worship in Thrace 
and the neighboring country, and symbolical connection with the belief m 
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immortality, are discussed at some length, Section 2 contains som funerary 
inscriptions, four of them in Latin, from the peighhorhood of Philippi. 
Seution 3 is devoted to an inseription from the ‘Thracian frontier, whieh i 
engraved on a atele which shows above the ‘Thracian horseman, followed 
by an attendant on foot, below, the funeral banquet, and below this a horse 
lad bya servant, which seems unique on a ‘Thracian monument. The 
inscription is set up by a father for himaelf, his son, and his wife, and is of 
interest a8 showing a greater extension of the district of Apwruny than had 
hitherto been recognized. Section 4 eontains a full discussion of the extent 
ef the Colonia Augusta Tulia Philippi bused on inscriptions. These also 
show that the language of the colony waa Latin, though Greek maintained 
itself at Drabescus and Neapotis. | 

Notes from the Cyclades.— In the Annual of the British Sehool at 
Athens, No. TIT, pp. 52-70 (pls. iv, v), B. C. Bosanquet desuribes and dis- 
cusses prehistoric antiquities, chietly from Melos, pointing out their analo- 
gies and relations to objects from other places. The headings of the article 
are: *Pre-Mycenaecan Pottery from Melos” ‘ The So-called Kernot’ (cluster 
vases), * Textile [pressions on Aegean Pottery" (caused by placing the 
vessels on a cloth when still soft), ‘Stone Dishes or Troughs,’ and *A Pre- 
Mycenaean Wriat-guard.” This last is sual! marble plate which is ex- 
plained as a guard for an areher’s wrist. 

Two Mirrors with Handles.—Iu "Ed. “Apy, 155, pp. 121-135, pl. 7, 
A. de Ridder publishes and discusses two archaic mirrors in the Museum at 
Athens. ‘The bronze sheathing of the handles is adorned with reliefs. A 
square field serves to connect with the disk of the mirror the tapering handle, 
at the end of which is a circular medallion. In the square field of ome 
handle are two sphinxes facing each other, in that of the other two ram- 
pant lions separated by an anthemion from which rises a row of dots or 
heads. ‘The handle proper is in each case adorned with a draped male 
figure. The eireular medallion has in the first cose a Gorgon'’s head, 
in the second two cotks facing each other, The mirrors are said to have 
eome from Corinth, but a eareful analysis of the figures represented and 
comparison with other works of archaic art lad to the conclusion that the 


style is uot Corinthian nor Peloponnesian, but Tonic, as is also that af the 


other socalled Argive-Corinthian bronzes. 

The Brooch of Odysseus. — In Melunget Hears Weil, pp. Sa5—Aiih, EF. 
Pottier discusses the description of the mantle and brooch of Odysseus, (id. 
MIX, 225-931. The discussion leads to the following translation: * The 
goillike Odysseus wore elonk of wool folded double; apon the cloak was 
fixed a brooch of gold, with double fastening (this is referred especially 
to the two shields for the ends of the two pins of the brooch), and the 
front of it was ornamented with figures: in his forepaws a dog held o 
epatted fawn and devoured it ne it writhed, All admired it and marvelled 
how the two animals were made of gold, the one devouring and choking the 
fawn, the other still struggling to escape and twitching its feet.” A cut 
shows an Egyptian painting of a dog holding and killing a gazelle. 
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Three Sectile Pavements.—In the Awnual of the British Sehoal at 
Athens, No. IT, pp. 175-181, Ambrose M. Poynter gives an accurate deserip- 
tion of the sectile pavements in the Theatre of Dionysus, the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and the Odeum of Herodes Atticus, Pl. xv gives a mens- 
ured drawing of the pavement in the Theatre of Dionysus, 

Apollo Spodios.—In Melanges Menri Weil, pp. 1-200, Maurice Haol- 
lenux discussed the passages (DX, 11 and 12) m which Paousanins mentions 
the altar of Apollo Spodios. He finds that what Pausanias says of this altar 
and the divination practised there applies to the sanctuary of Apollo Mis 
menios, and concludes that there was at Thebes bot one oracular sanctuary 
of Apollo. 

Date of the Death of Alexander the Great — The Calendars of 
Meton and Callippus.—In ©. A. Acad, Insc. 1895, pp. 415-160, is a 
commuuication by Jules Oppert on the death of Alexander. Inecrip- 
tions found at Babylon show that he died at Babylon, at the temple 
of Bel-Merodach, Friday, May 11, $24 nc. about 5p. The dates given 
by Greek authorities are diseussed, and this lends to o disensstion of the 
calendars of Meton and Collippus. The date of the reform of Meton 1s 
July 28, 453 nc., in the archonship of Apsendes. The period of Callippns 
bevins June 29, 440 #.c. ‘The Attic month Thargelion is identified with 
the Babylonian month Nisan. he date of Alexander's birth is Tuesday, 
July 23, 356 moc, An appendix gives a list of years from 426) toe 204 no. 
showing the Olympiads, the beginning af the civil years, aud the names of 
the Athenian archons, and, from 390, comparing the cyeles of Meton and 
Callippus. 


ITALY 


The Temple of Castor in the Roman Porum.—The fact has heen 
established that the broad flight of steps leading down to the street along 
the front of the temple is of the period of the decline, and that these steps 
originally came down only to a broad platform, ut about half the height of 
the podium. The platform ended in a perpendicular wall in front and was 
connected with the street by smallerstairways at either side. This platform 
explains the literary allusions to a restra for addressing the people pro mede 
Costoria, even in the time of the republic, as well as the statement in the 
Constantinion Deseriptio Urbis that the forum contained three roxre. This 
platform ia of about the same height as the other two, the rastra ley the 
comitium and that in front of the temple of Divus Julius. “That its form 
when the Arch of Augustus was built was substantially the same as later, ts 
shown by the placing of the arch with referenee bo the eastern fight of steps. 

The structure to which the extant columns belong was probably built by 
Hadrian, and it stands considerably higher than its predecessor of the ine 
of Tiberius, though on the same lines. Most of the stone work has disap 
peared, both from the visible portions and from the foundations, but the 
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massea of concrete, probably older than Tiberius, which formed the sul- 
strnueture for all parts of the floor that bore no heavy weight, are still in 
place, and indicate the plan. In the lower part of the podium along the 
sides, there were, under the intercolumniations, entrances to chambers used 
probably for the storage of valuables or for banking trousactions. The 
podiam, projecting beyond the front of the temple, forms large pedestals at 
either end of the broad steps, and on these may once have stood the originals 
of the Diosewri of the Capitol. These statues are of the right size and most 
appropriate in subject to a temple founded on the spot where the Diosenri 
watered their horses after bringing the news of the battle of Lake Regillus. 
(QO. Ricwrer, Jb. Arch. £1898, pp. 57-114; 4 pls.; 14 cuts.) 


The Colossi of Monte Cavallo.—In Aim. Wirth, 1895, pp, 245-274 
(1 pl; 4 figs.), A. Michaelis deseribes the colossal statues of Monte Cavallo, 
as they appeared in the Middle Ages, and up to their restoration by Sixtus 
V in 1599. They were an important landmark as early as the ninth cen- 
tury. In eonnection with them, other works of art are mentioned in the 
early descriptions of Rome, especially a seated female figure before the 
statues (mentioned only in the Mirabilia), and four statues of Constantine 
and his son, from the neighboring thermae, which in the fifteenth century 
bere the roof of a portico adjoining the colossi, and three of which in the 
sixteeuth century Were on the pedestal of the statues. This article publishes, 
for the first time, a sketch by Martin van Heemskerck, made between 1502 
and 1536, recently found in the collection of engravings at Dresden, This 
is the earliest existing picture, —earlier than the Lafrery and Salamanca 
sketches,— and shows distinctly the separate buses of the statues, made of 
large ancient blocks, and one of the three Constantine figures, which were 
removed to the Capitol before 1544. This picture with that of Salamanca 
and the Bufalini plan are enough to show that the inscriptions were placed 
originally as they are now, — the figure on the left being assigned to Phidias, 
that on the right to Praxiteles. Furtwingler and others have supposed that 
the position of the inseriptions had been changed. As is indicated by the 
Mantuan picture, by the background of the newly found sketch, and by a 
pictare of Cartaris, recently discovered in the Bibliotheca Angelica at Rome, 
the statues faced the sonotheast, They were perhaps erected when the Baths 
of Constantine were restored in 445, 

A Bronte Head.—In the Sitch, Min. Akoed. 1807, I, 1, pp. 140-144 
(2 pls; 1 cut), A. Fortwiingler publishes «a bronze head in the possession 
of Count Zichy, Austrian minister at Munich. It representa a man with 
plentiful waving hair and beard, the beard flowing down and covering the 
entire throat and upper part of the breast. The basis of the type is the 
Greek type of Zeus, but it is suggested that Quirinus is intended. The 
head is a fine Roman work of the last century of the republic. It waa origi- 
nally placed upon u stone herm slat. 
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VASES AND PADYTTING 


Aretine Vases and Augustan Art —H. Dragendorif has an article 
in Jb. F. Alt. Rhein. Vol. CL, pp. 87-100 (4 pls.; 12 figs), on the Aretine 
vases and their relation to Angustan art. The best ones show the same 
motives as the sculpture, wall decorations, etc. of the first century B.c., and 
were evidently produced between the time of Sulla and the end of the cen- 
tury. This was a period of mixed art in Italy; countless Greek works had 
been brought to Rome, and from all, without regard to their period, the 
Rowan artists chose their motives. The influence of Alexandrian art at 
this time has been overestimated: it was hardly an important element. In 
almost every case the models were prodoced in Greece or Asia Minor. We 
see Egyptian influence in Roman art ouly at the end of the first century g.c. 
after the conquest of Egypt,—and only in the latest Aretine vases. The 
impressionist art that began in the time of Tiberius is not represented in 
the Aretine vases, 

The Pompeian Fresco representing a Mint.— With the oid of a 
large photograph, E. J. Seltman, Wum. Chron. 1805, pp. 204-305, attempts 
a new explanation of the well-known freseo in the Domus Vettiorum at 
Pompeii, representing an offcina monetaria conducted by Cupids, Aceord- 
ing to Mr, Selituan, we have, from right to left, the following processes in 
operation; (A) one Cupid at the furnace preparing the molten metal for 
easting into blanks; (B) two workmen putting the blanks into « condition 
to receive the imprint; (C) weighing the blanks under the surveillance of 
Juno Moneta; (D) a suppostor and a mallentor engaged in striking the eoin. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Lanuvium Inscription at Rome.— In thw Mel. Arch. Hist. 1598, 
p. 270, G. de Manteyer has carefully reviewed the inseription which, dated 
June 9, 136, describes the organization of the College of Dinna and Antingiis 
existing at Lannvium. The writer has made a careful collation with the aid 
of the text in the C2. XIV, pp. 106-197, and has described its present 
state and has given a phototype reproduction of the same. 

Iupiter Turarins.— M. Besnuier in Mel. Arch. Hist. 1598, p. 281, con- 
siders the epithet of Iupiter Furarives, which occurs In only two inseriptions. 
One of these inscriptions was discovered in the Ingula Tiberina in 1804 and 
is published in CE. 7 (first ed.) 1105, VI, 879, and is given in facsimile in 
P.EM.E. pl. 21, A. The second inscription was discovered at Hrescia and 
published in CULL. Sapplementa Ftaties J, Additamenta al CLL. V, in the 
Atti dei Lincet, Memorie V, 1885, No. 1272. The praetor L. Furtus Purpu- 
reo, engaging in battle with the Gauls (Livy, XXXT, 10, also 21), made a 
vow to Jupiter, in the Latin form Jupiter Jurarius the god of the Cenomani, 
whose capital was Brixia (Brescia), that he would build a temple to him if 
vietorious in battle. As Fupiter frererisas WHS th peregrin we dena, lis temple Wiha 
built iu the Jnvwea Tihkerina outside the Pomerion, where for like reason the 
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temple of Aesculapius was Imilt. According to the Calendar of Praeneste 
the festival of Acsewlapivs and of fupiter in the island took place January 1, 
hot the lupiter is Jupater Veieris. Perhaps Jupiter Jurering andl Jepeter 
Veiovia are identieal. Livy (AAXNYV, £1) anya: “ Aedes duge Jom eo anne 
in capitelio dedicutae sun.” Jordan reada for odes duae Jovi, oedes Veiaci. 
It may be that L. Furius Purpureo recognizing that the divinity Jupiter 
Turarius was the some as Feioris built « temple to Veforis on the Capitoline 
and another to Jurarius in the Jnsula. Lf furaring is similar to the Greek 
Febs Soxs, there are certain attributes in which these two divinities, Veiovis 
and lurarius certainly resemble one another, i.e. when they are regarded as 
the divinities feared by criminals and perjurers. 


Roman Coins in India.— A hoard of Roman avrei of the first century 
(Angustus to Vespasian) has been found in the territory of the Rajah of 
Podukota in southern India. Similar finds in India have often been re- 
corded, and attest extensive commercial relations with the East, though not 
necessarily the actual presence of Roman traders in the country. The hoard 
in question consisted of 501 coins; and what is most remarkable, 461 of 
these liave been deliberately defaced with a file or chisel. Mr. G. F. Hill 
supposes “that these coins were defaced by the political authority as being 
too much worn for further circulation, and were awaiting the melting pot, 
when the secret of their concealment was lost.” (Nuwe. Chron, 1808, 
pp. 204320.) 


WISCELLANEOUS 


The Via Caecilia.—N. Persichetti has investigated the Via Caerilia, 
the existence of which was first suspected from an inscription found in 
Rowe in 1872, and its general direction established by Hiilsen in Not. Scavi, 
March, 1506. The bridge thirty-ive miles from Rome, mentioned in the 
inscription, Persichetti has found on the river Forfa, pear the modern Ponte 
Buido. A litth beyond this point, the road left the Via Salaria, turning to 
the northeast, and crossing the Tarano ut the modern Ponte Mereatello, 
which is portly of ancient construction. Between the bwo rivers no remains 
exist, but it is said that there were remains in the seventeenth century, and 
that in building the cemetery at Kocen Sinibalda, fragments of a Roman 
road were found. At Longone the road turned to the north and ¢rossed the 
Salto at the so-called Ponte Ladrone, which isa fragment of a bridge possibly 
ancient. Between the Torano and tho Salto there are no traces, except o 
piece of ancient rond between Longone and Poggio Vittiano,— probally a 
branch of the Via Caecilin. There are, however, stories of ruins formerly 
existing, and all through this region are extensive remains of Koman habi- 
tation, — buildings, architectural fragments, tombs, ete. Near Capradnsso 
and between that town and Petrella are remains of the road. From Petrella 
Persichetti has traced o course ta Fisternne, lasing his argument om the 
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natore of the country and the Roman customs of rond building. The only 
existing indication is the cutting in the reck called Portella, beyond Fia- 
ignano, Near Fisternae the road probably crossed the bridge called Ponte 
Nusecoso, and at Amiternum joined the Via Ealaria. Just north of Amiter- 
num ia the rum of an ancient bridge,» fittle further on is a cutting for a 
road, and, still further, extensive remains of an ancient road. Beyond this 
point there are no traces. The length of the line traced by Persichetti is 
consistent with the statement of the inseription, that, at the ninety-eighth 
milestone, the rood reached the other side of the Apennines. (/tiim. /fitth. 
1895, pp. 183-220; 1 pl.; 2 figs.) 

Stations of the Via Cassia.—In Not, Seevi, 1808, pp. 271-276, G. F. 
Gamurrini disensses the mansziones of the Vin Cassin, between Chiusi and 
Florence. At the station “ad Novas." nine niles porth of Chiusi, a branch 
road diverged to the right to Arezzo; the road to Siena diverged near Chiusi, 
not ot the station “ad Novas,” as is indicated in the Tabula Peutingeriana. 
On the main road,—the Vin Cassia, —at the Salarco, three miles beyond 
‘ad Novas,” was the station “ad Statuas.” This was the limit of the terr- 
tory of Clusium. Nine miles further on is the parish church of Sinalunga, 
probably built on the ruins of the ancient mansio, “ad Ceraecos.” Antiqui- 
ties of all sorts have been found here,— Roman in the plain, Etruacan on 
the neighboring hills. That distances were reckoned from the station “ad 
Statuas,” on the borders of Clusium, is proved by the inscription found at 
Montepulciono, now in Florence, and by the name of the church, now 
destroyed, &. Stefano in Vico Dnodecimo, three miles bevond Sinalunga, 
—that is, twelve miles beyond the station “ad Stabitas.” 

Roman Topographical Charts.—In Mfermes, 1595, pp. 544-515, A. 
Schulten discusses the plans belonging to the manuscripts of Hyginus and 
other scripfores gromatici, Twelve cuts illustrate the article. Schulten 
shows that the plans are derived from early sources and are not to be disre- 
garded, though they must be used with care, inasmuch as they are not faith- 
ful copies of the original drvwings. Possibly the plans are ultimately 
derived from Agrippa’s Chorographia from which Pliny derived his infor- 
mition about the towns of Italy. 

The Necropolis Remedello Sotto and Tombs of the Eneolithic 
Period.—In B. Paletn. ft, 1898, pp. 200-260; 4 pls; 7 figs, G. A. 
Colini compares the necropolis of Remedello Sotto with tombs of the eneo- 
lithic and neolithic periods in various parts of Italy. The eneolithic tombs 
he divides into two groups: first, caverns, natural ond artificial, which 
resemble the tombs of Remedello in funeral rites and equipment; second, 
tombs excavated in the open field, which ore like those of Remedello im 
every respect. In several places,— especially at Sgurgola near Anagni, the 
Buea delle Fate near Livorno, and the necropolis of Fontanella at Cazalro- 
mano,—there are indications of the custom of second burial. Neolithic 
tombs are of two classes: first, those in the open field, which are some- 
times formed of stone alabe; second, natural caverns. In this period, too, 
the custom of second burial existed, and in Liguria, at least, the bones were 
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sometimes colored red before the second burial, as in the case of the eneo- 
lithic tomb at Sgurgola. The rites and equipment were practically the 
ayme in the firat period as in the second, except that no metal was used. 
The second population was only a development of the first, .At two pluces, 
the Tana della Mussina in Borzano and the caverns of Cape Sant’ Elia in 
Sardinia, burned human remains have been found, with equipment of the 
eneolithic or early bronse period; this has been thought to indicate human 
anerifice and even cannibaliam, but the writer thinks it is the reauit of 
partial cremation, or poesibly that fire from the funeral banquet was placed 
upon the remains. 


FRANCE 


Dedication to Caligula.—In ©. R. Acad. Inse. 1508, pp. G48, 
M. Clere publishes an inseription now at Tarry-le-Rouet, not far from Mur- 
seilles. The text reads: [C]aesari Augu(sto) | Germanico | patri peatriae (or 
trifuntela potestate F) e(onsull) FE | (S]er(tus) ge[mi]niva(?) Pistris | sevir 
qugustalia | [nw] (omine) s(ua) f(onaeidt)}. The odd surname Pistris sees to 
be certain. The college of Augustales referred to is no doubt that of Arles. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Foundation of Vindonissa.— In the Sunday supplement of the 
Allgemeine Schweizer Zeitung, No, 45, October 23, 1808, F. Miinzer shows by 
nieans of an inseription found at Windisch, March 22, 1508, that Vindomissa 
was founded in47, not Slaw. The inseription renda: 77. Clandia Calesa)re 
Aug. Germ, | inp. XT p.m. tr. pot. WIT. cos. 2TTL pap. | ...9- Aug. prope. | 
M. Lic....ne leg. Auy. | leg... (ier. Phil, W. November 26, 1595,) 


BULGARIA 


Military Diplomas. —In Jl, Oesterr, Arch. I. 1808, pp. 162-180, E. 
Bormann publishes, with eight photographic facsimiles, two military diplomas 
in the musewm at Agram and one in the museum at Sofia. The first 
mentions the fabula mene gute fra est Romae in Capitolio in aede Fidei 
plapull) A(omen!), which fixes its date before 60 an, The diploma is for 
Duses Doameni f. Cornac(atus), hia wife Lore, danghter of Prososius ; bis son 
Emeritus, and his daughters, Emerita and Turuaa., Thases belonged to the 
Cohora Lf Hispanorum, The second diploma belongs to 152 a.n. It ia 
published O60. IT, &, p. 1087, No. LAU, and elsewhere. The diploma in 
Sofia is dated by the titles of the emperor Domitian in acm. Tt is puh- 
lished in ©. A. Acad. Foe. 1807, pp. 405 if. Bormann discusses the proper 
names oocurring in these diplomas. 

The Province of Moesia.—In Jk, Oesterr. Arch. J. 1898, pp. 14 
106, Anton v. Premerstein gives an aceownt of the beginnings of the 
Province of Moesin. He diseusses (1) national divisions in early imperial 
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times, (2) the Roman province on the lower Dunube down to Domitian, 
(3) the Thracian region on the lower Danube, and (4) the Greek cities on 
the Black Sea. Literary and epigraphic sources ure freely used. A mop 
accompanies the article. 


DALMATIA 


Tessera of the Legio XI Claudia p. f. from Gardun. — In Jh. Oeaterr. 
Arch. J. 1808, Beiblatt, pp. 121-124 (3 euts), C. Patech discusses a lowdlen 
tessera from Gardun with the inscription Leg. XJ. This inseription and 
three others show that at Gardun, the camp of the seventh legion, there was 
a part of the eleyenth legion. The three inscriptions are C.0, ITT, 2708, 
ibid. 2711, and the inscription, Ley(ients) XJ, C(loudiae) p(ine) flidelis) ot o 
column-brick of a hypocaust in Spulato. 


AFRICA 


The Civitas Aviocealensis.— At Sidi-Amara, in Algeria, ore ruins now 
identified with the ancient Civitas Avioccalenes, Four inaeriptiona from 
this place are published by P. Gauckler, C. A. Acad. nse. 1508, pp. 4ut- 
506. In three of them the name of the ciniios ib mentioned. It is probably 
the place called Advocate in the list of 411, also called oppidum <lbrecatense, 
[In one inscription a new leguius of a proconsul of Airiea, C. Arrius Calpar- 
nins Longinus, is mentioned. 

Inscriptions from Cales.—In Complies Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1605, 2, 
pp. 19, 20, H. Dessau speaks of the inscription published in Eph. Apig. eVITT, 
p. 146, No. 592); Betutiae Sertorianae Vitrasi. eins Thotraceni. J, dia. 
The stove was erected at Coles by the citizens of Thabraca, in gratitude for 
benefits received from Vitrasius, a native of Cales, whe had perhaps been 
proconsul in Africa. 

Libyan and Latin Inscriptions.—In the Comptes Rendus Acad. Mip- 
pone, 1508, 1, pp. 3-7 (3 figs.), A. Papier discusses three Libyan se pulelral 
stelae, the discovery of which was reported by Mare. They commemorate 
a father and two sons, the inseription of the first being in Libyan ouly, 
the two others in Latin and Libyan. All the stones have rude pictures, 
one representing the god Baal Hammon of the Carthaginians, who was like 
Saturnus, the deus frugum of the Romans. On this last point, cf. Comptes 
Rendus Acad, Hippone, 1508, 2, p. 20. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
RUSSIA 
Byzantine Buckler from Eertoh.—In f. Arch. NAAT, LS05, pp. 
W044 G, Kateherets gives as his second “note” on Russian archasolory, 
o summary of articles by J. Streygowski and WN. Pokrovaki on a silver 
buckler 0:25 m. in diameter, found at Kerteh in 1801. On the burkler, a 
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cut of which is given, an emperor is represented as mding a horse. In his 
hand he holds a spear. Before him is » draped Victory holding a wreath 
and (apparently) a palm. Behind him is a bareheaded solider with a large 


shield on which is the monogram > The emperor is apparently Justinian. 


GREECE 

The Crucifixion on a Greek Gem.—In the Annual of the Britesh 
Sehoat at Athena, No. 111, pp. XN-206 (cut), Cecil Smith discusses a Greek 
gem now in the British Museum, which was found some years ago at Cos 
tunzs (Kustendje). The eructfixion is represented. The figure of Christ 
is much larger than the apostles, but the feet stand on the same line. The 
evoss has the T shape. Over the head of Christ are the letters IX@VC. 
Comparison with other representations shows that the nearest analogy is the 
Alexamenos graffite, which is generally aseribed to the second century. Tle 
gem probably belongs to the third century if not to the second. 

Byzantine Plaques from Delphi. — At the session of the French School 
in Athens, April 7, 1897, Laurent discussed some sculptured Byzantine 
plaques found at Delphi. ‘They contain on one side two Latin crosses con- 
nected with a central cirele by a waving band, and on the other a cross 
inseribed in acirele. Similar designs are common in the East and West, 
and are typical of Christian decoration of the fifth century. A complete 
publication is promised, (2.C.H. 1597, pp. G16-816; Inst. de Corr. Hellén.) 


AFRICA 
Barly Christian Artin Northern Africa. — In Mim. Minh, 1595, pp. 275- 


$04: 2 pla.; 3 figs., G. Stuhlfauth discusses the early Christian remains in 
Malta and North Africa, The work makes no claim to original discovery 
or theory; it is simply a statement of whut exists, ‘The basilica and bapitia- 
terium of the catacombs of S. Paolo in Malta are described in detail, and 
there is a brief statement of the Christian antiquities in the museum of 
the library at Valetta. The account of the Christian antiquities: in the 
Bardo Museum, near Tunis, and the St. Louis Maseum, at ancient Carthage, 
appears to be very complete. Most interesting are the monica, with whieh 
sarcophagi were eoverad. One sarcophagus wilh its mosaic eorfaee: tibet 
has been set op in the Bardo Museum. ‘The rode reliefs of the terracotta 
alabs that originally lined the walls of bastlicas, show the poverty of thonght 
or lack of skill in this period,—the fifth and sixth centuries. Many of 
these things were found in the ruins of the great basiliea, outside the walls 
of ancient Carthage, discovered in 1878. This the writer deseribes in detail, 
assigning it to the time of Justinion. ‘The most interesting discovery in the 
excavations was that of two marble slabs, carved in relief in the Byzantine 
style. 

The Mausoleum at Blad-Guitoun, Algeria. Near Blad-G uitoon, 


not far from Ménerville, are the ruins of an ancient town. Here are remains 
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of an octagonal building, evidently a mausoleum. This ia deseribed by 
Stéphane Geell in ©. . Acad. Jnse. 1898, pp. 481-409; 7 cuta. The struc- 
ture was of heavy masonry, the outside adorned with pilasters, niches, and 
heavy cornices, The ornamental work is especially interesting. Gesell 
thinks this building, an imitation of the Madracen and the Tonileau de fa 
chretienne,is the tomb of a Moorish chieftain of the period of the later Roman 
empire. 


FRANCE 


A Crucifixion in Ivory.—In C. &, Acad. Inse. 1806, pp. S47, 445, 16 2 
brief description by G. Schlumberger of a leaf of an ivory triptych of Byzan- 
tine style of the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, which 
was sold atthe Hitel Drouost in Puris in 1597. Delow the crucified Christ, 
between the figures of the Virgin and St, dohn, is the drawing of lote for 
the raiment of Jeaus, The foot of the cross rests on the body of a reclining, 
gemi-nude old man, with beard and long hair, An inscription informs ua 
that this is the eurious and very rare Christian representation of Hades. 


The Font at Zedelehem, near Bruges. — In Relig. 1808, pp. o8N-208, 
J. Romilly Allen describes the Font at Zedelghem, which is iiteresting 
because it ia of the same type as that in Winchester Cathedral, and as others 
which were imported into England from Belginm, and also because the 
subjects sculptured upon it are among the earliest instances of the represen- 
tations of scenes from the legendary life of St, Nicholas. Nine illustrations 
show the font and its sculptures and the fonts of Winchester Cathedral and 
St. Nicholas’s Church at Brighton. 


ENGLAND 


The Church of Ringmer, Sussex. — The church of Ringmer was appar- 
ently founded in Norman times, and its architecture is in part Norman. 
‘The monuments contained in it are, however, af later dates. The church i 
described, with nine illustrations, by W. Heneage Legge in the Relig. 1805, 
pp. 220-257. + 

Tikley and its Museum.—In the Helig. 1895, pp. 217-224; 6 illustra 
tions, W. Cudworth deseribes the museum of Ilkley in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Ilkley was. a Roman settlement, and walls and proves of Ronan 
date have been found there. In the museum are several elnerary Urns 
and a few vases and other relies of Roman times. A gravestone heurs 
the inscription (diiy m)janibus Ven... nconis Alia annerwin XXXC. Cornerta 
A. #% # Some parts of Norman crosses and a large collection of British 
querns, stone mortars, Roman millstones, and hand corn mills af mediaeval 
times ore also in the museum. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 


Sacred Art at Turin. —In the Athen. September 4, 1808, W. Roberis 
describes a few of the one hundred and sixteen pictures m the anfica section 
af the Exhibition of Sacred Art at Turin. Among those described are 
the ‘Madonna della Tendo,” ascribed to Raphael, an altar piece by Luigi 
Donati, 2 Madonna and child ascribed to Cima da Coneglinno, and o * Burial 
of Christ" by Giovanni Francesco Caroto. Other interesting pictures ore 
inentioned. 

The ‘Leda’ of Leonardo da Vinci.—In the Athen. September 17, 
1845, Eugtne Mintz discusses the history of this lost picture. He quotes a 
letter of Cassiano del Pozxo, dated 1625, which proves that the * Leda" waa at 
that time at Foutsineblenn, By 142 it was no longer in the ealfes, In an 
inventory af 1592-4, a ‘Leda painted on wood, by Leonardo da Vinci,” is 
mentioned. Since that time nothing is known of the picture. Incidentally 
various drawings of the + Leda’ are mentioned, and Morelli’s attribution to 
Sodomm of drawings at Windsor by Leonardo and Raphael is criticised. In 
the Athen. September 24, 1508, W. Roberts gives an account of several pio- 
tures Which have been called the ‘ Leda" of Leonardo, but comes to the con- 
clusion that nothing is known of the whereabouts of the picture. G. A. 
Simeox thinks that the picture was already practically ruined in 102), as 
Cassiano del Pozzo says it was made of three planks and the eolor had come 
off along the edges. It was probably removed os past mending and then 
lost. 

Works of Leonardo da Vinci in Prance.— Lo Chronique des Arte for 
the Sd inst. has a short and searching account of * Lee Tableaux de Léonard 
de Vinei en France,’ by M. E. Muntz, considering the records of the works 
rightly or wrongly attributed to that master, ineluding o portrait of a Flor- 
entine lady, painted, it is said, at the request of Ginliano de Medicis, a St. 

4 John Baptist, and the Virgin upon the knees of St. Anne. The account 
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begins with a letter dated October 10, 1516, from the secretary of the Cardi- 
nal of Arragon, describing a visit to Leonardo's studio at Amboise, where 
certain Piotures then remained. Itis manifest that chronology forbids the 
first of these being ‘La Joconde.” (Athen. September 10, 1808.) 

The Last Years of Leonardo da Vinci.—In the frac. B. A. Novem- 
ber, 1898, is an able acoount by M. BE. Mintz of * Les Derniéres Années de L. 
de Vine,’ of which purt of the purpose may be gothered from the opening 
paragraph : 

4 La dernitre période de la earriére de L. de Vinei, le soir de cette belle 
Vie, Fourre sur une résolution ficheuse, sur ce que j'appellernai une éclipse 
morale, une capitulation de conscience: le maitre —découragé—entra an 
service de César Borgia, en qualité d'ingénieur militaire,” 

The article comprises cuts reproducing the drawings of machines Da Vinei 
designed in order to destroy the prince's adversaries wholesale by means of 
carriages armed with revolving seythes, which were to be urged ley bevrses 
power into their ranks. The seythes, being like sickles greatly curved, 
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mow down their opponents like standing corn, (Athen, November 26,1898.) — 
The Statue of the Virgin on the Altar of Raphael's Tomb. — 
Lorenzetto’s statue of the Virgin which crowns the altar of the funeral 
chapel of Raphael in the Pantheon ts clearly derived from on antique stutue 
formerly (if not now) in the gardens of the Vatican. This statue is itself 
a forerunner of the Aphrodite of Melos. (Ravaisson, C. R. Acai. nae. 
1808, p. 475.) | 

* Portraits by Rembrandt.— The Gazette des Reauz-Arts for this month 
contains the first part of an acute and searching account of * L' Exposition 
Rembrandt & Amsterdam,’ by M. E. Michel, which comprises several prints 


swept round horizontally and with great rapidity, and were: ' 
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VASE IN CHICAGO REPRESENTING THE 
MADNESS OF ATHAMAS 


[Prare IV] 


THE vase which forms the subject of the present paper is 
now in the Art Institute of Chicago. I owe my knowledge of 
this vase to Professor Tarbell, who first showed me a photograph 
of it, and afterward was so kind as to suggest that I should pub- 
lish it in this Journal. The vase is a large celebe, or crater with 
columnar handles (vaso a colonnette); it belongs to a class of 
very fine vases that must be dated between the time of the 
Persian wars and the middle of the fifth century; a rather 
earlier example of the same class is the magnificent Harrow 
vase published by me in the Journal of Hellente Studies, vol. 
XVII, pl. vi. Like that vase, it has in its obverse panel a 
mythological scene of great interest and originality and of 
admirable execution; while its reverse panel has simply a con- 
ventional scene of no particular interest or merit, — in this case 
merely three standing draped figures (Muntelfiguren). Pro- 
fessor Tarbell informs me that the vase is unbroken and shows 
no signs of repainting. There are traces in various of 
the preliminary sketch with a blunt point (Vorzeichnung). 

The principal panel is bordered at the top by a row of bars, 


at the sides by two rows of dots between lines, —a simplifica- 


tion of the ivy wreath. It contains a group of three figures. 
In the centre is a man striding to his right, his left toe just 
touching the ground; he throws back his body violently to his 
right, and his head also is thrown back so as to look upwards ; 


the attitude is ev idently one of extreme eestasy or frenzy; his hair 


Atnerican i Bs af Archaeulogy, Seoond. Journal of the thal. 
Archuculogbeal [ns ‘itnta of Ammerioh, Vol TUL (800), Nim, 4, 8, 
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is rough and dishevelled. He is nude, but for a greave on his 
right shin and another on his left arm; his left arm is extended 
an holds an upraised sword; in his lowered right hand isa 
winged thunderbolt. He wears a sword-belt and sheath, slung 
over his right shoulder. Round his head is a fillet, tied in a 
bow with long streamers behind; this fillet also held an olive 
wreath, of which some twigs still remain, while others are shaken 
off ancl scattered over the field. This fillet, as well as all the 
others, is drawn in purple. He also wears a number of other 
fillets; some of them are plain, others tied in at intervals to 
make a succession of ovals, others again of two strands inter- 
twined. The fillets are tied round his body and limbs in 
various places, —crossing the sword belt from his left shoulder, 
round his waist, round his left thigh, the top of his right shin, 
and his right upper arm ; these are all plain; the more elaborate 
kind are placed round his left arm, one hanging down, one 
waving over from his left hand; there are also wreaths round 
his left lower arm, his right thigh, and his right wrist, and he 
holds one in his left hand as well as the sword. On his left 
ankle is a fetter attached to a couple; the ring attached to the 
other end of the couple has broken off. On the left is a winged 
female figure, running away and looking back ; she wears a chiton 
and a himation, which she holds up in front with her right 
hand; her left hand is extended behind her, its epen palm 
turned downwards. Her head is bound with a small fillet tied 
ina bow with the ends hanging down. On the right is another 
female figure advancing as if in dancing step; she wears a 
spotted chiton and a himation. Her left arm, enveloped in 
drapery, rests on her hip; her right hand holds up the himation 
in front; she seems to be grouped in a dancing pose with the 
man. The winged figure looks at him in astonishment or 
disdain ; she gets out of his way, while the position of her out- 
stretched hand perhaps indicates an imprecation or @ curse. 
The style of the drawing may be appreciated from the accom- 
panying plate, which has been drawn by Mr. F. Anderson. 
His drawing is made, not directly from the vase, but from a 
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tracing with the help of several photographs; but his unrivalled 
skill and experience in drawing from Greek vases has enabled 
him to produce a result which appears to be a faithful repro- 
duction of the original. | 

The drawing on the vase shows the freedom and vigor of 
design that is characteristic of the period; the outlines and 
the principal inner markings are boldly sketched, and show no 
tendency to refinement and delicacy of detail. Lighter inner 
markings are used for the abdominal muscles of the principal 
figure. The hair of the two female figures is rendered in the 
nenual conventional manner, a line of the red ground being left 
petween the black masses of hair and lackground. That of the 
man is treated mach more freely, and reminds one af the hair 
on the centaurs of the Harrow vase; it is painted with brown 
pigment, and is not in the conventional silhouette, but has 
the separate curls and tresses indicated. ‘The eyes are in the 
well-known transitional manner; though not yet completely in 
profile, the eyeball ts placed slightly to the front, and the inner 
ends of the eyelids are not joined, so as to give rather the 
appearance of eyelashes. The insertion of the circle of the 
iria and a stronger curve of the inner extremity of the eyelid 
distinguish the eye of the man from those of his two compan- 
ions. ‘The distinetion is really a survival from the difference 
of the male and female eye in early Attic vases, —a difference 
that was developed with much subtlety and refinement by vase 
painters of the eyele of Euphronius. 

The interest of the vase lies above all in its subject. At 
first sight one would suppose that so remarkable and character- 
istic a scene, which seems almost to tell its own story, ought 
to be very easy to identify. But | know of no similar type or 


t Professor Tarbell has kindly compared the drawing with the original, and 
reports aa follows: “There are acme onissions and insecuracies of ao trifline 
nature in the drawing. ‘Thus the expression of the female figure on the right 
las been slightly distorted by a change m the form of her eye and by the over- 
emphasis of the two lines near her nose. The drawing of the abdominal mark- 
ings on the male figure varies noticeably from the original. Other discrepancies 
are not worth mentioning.” 
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composition on any vase or relief to serve for guidance or 
comparison ; nor of any event described in Greek mythology 
that exactly fits the conditions here portrayed. Under these 
circumstances it will be best to begin by enumerating the most 
essential and peculiar characteristics of the scene, and then we 
can look out for a myth to which they appear to be appropriate. 
For the sake of clearness, I put these into a tabular form, to 
which we can afterwards recur. 


(1) The man is evidently in a state of ecstasy, whether induced by tem- 
poriry excitement or by madness. 

(2) He holds a thunderbolt in his hand; yet it is evident that be is not 
Zeus, and [ can quote no example of the thunderbolt being held by any 
other person.’ Tt seems a fair inference that he assumes, at least for the 
time, the characteristic attribute of Zeus. 

(3) He has escaped from captivity, probably by breaking his fetters: for 
the broken fetter still hangs from his left ankle, 

(4) He is bound with fillets and wreaths all over his body and limbs; 
thus he is evidently marked out as a victim for sacrifice, The custom is 

common in all kinds of sacrificea, and is especially in the case of human 
sacrifices in Greece, such as those that took place at the Thangelin. 

(9) He holds a sword and appears to threaten some one with it, though 
it does not look as if either of the two female figures is the object of his 
attack. 

(0) He wears greaves in an extraordinary way, one on his left arm, ane 
on his right leg. I ean quote no parallel in literature or art; the arrange- 
ment is not one adapted for defence, nor, C believe, ia it sufficiently explained 
as a mere symptom of madness. T have little doubtthat it has some definite 
meaning, if one could only trace what that mealing ts? Tt may have some 
eounection with the commoner Practice of having only one foot shod. Stu- 
dents of folk-lore may perhaps be able to throw more light on the question. 

(7) One of the female figures is winged — a clew that may help towards 
her identifiestion; and her attitude nay perhaps be explained as aymboliz- 
ing an impreeation or curse; if so, it is natural to associate it with the 
frenzy that has fallen upon the man. 


Among the known legends of Greece there is none that 
appears to have so many features in common with our Vise ns 


* Except Athena on certain Macedonian coing, 

* The ctistom of baring one arm and one lez in the Masonte ceremony of 
initiation may perhaps be almilar; but it is difficult to know whether this is a 
survival from primitive ritual or not. Profesor Percy Gardner suggests that 
the greave on the left arm may be an imitation of the aegla held in a similar 
position by Zeus when holding the thunderbolt, 
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the story of Athamas. There is probably no figure of equal 
familiarity that has never yet been recognized with probability 
upon extant monuments; and this is the more remarkable, 
since he was the subject of plays by all the three great tragic 
poets. In order to have before us the evidence for comparison, 
it seems advisable to give a brief summary of the myth of 
Athamas, so far as it concerns us at present. 

Athamas! was the chief early hero of the Minyan race, the 
son of Aeolus, and so the brother of Sisyphus and Salmoneus; 
he was according to one account the king of Halos in Phthiotis; 
according to another version, of the Minyan Orehomenus; and 
a Boeotian genealogy made him the son of Minyas. The first 
wife of Athamas was the goddess Nephele, and by her he had 
two children, Phrixus and Helle. Hs secon wife was Ino, by 
whom he had two sons, Learehus and Melicertes. Ino, im 
jealousy of her step-children, brought on a famine by inducing 
the women to roast the seed corn; and then suborned the mes- 
senger, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, to bring back a 
false response, ordering the sacrifice of Phrixus and Helle. 
But Nephele saved her children by sending the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, on which they escaped over the sea. A varia- 
tion worth noticing is that Ino was the first wife of Athamas, 
but that he set her aside and married Nephele at the command 
of Hera. 

The madness of Athamas, in which he slew Learchus, his son 
by Ino, is usually ascribed to Hera also. According to one 
account the goddess sent it upon him in anger with Ino; ac- 
cording to another version she sent madness on both Athamas 
and Ino in vengeance for their nurture of the child Dionysus. 
Ino and Melicertes leapt into the sea. 

Athamas fled from Boeotia, and inquired of an oracle where 
he might dwell; he was told to wander until he was entertained 
by wild beasts; this oracle was fulfilled when he found some 
wolves feeding on a sheep; they fled and left him their prey. 


1 See att. Athamas in Rosoher, Lexikon d. gr. u. rim, Mythologie, where 
other references will be found. 7 
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This was in Phthiotis, in the district afterward called the 
Athamantian plain; here he settled and married Thermisto, by 
whom he had children whose names are clearly those of local 
heroes. 

Such is the story as given, with many variations, by later 
mythologists; some parts of it are evidently invented as expla- 
nations, others to harmonize the various local myths of Orecho- 
menus, Halos, and elsewhere. If we had no more than this, 
we should have but little to connect Athamas with our vise : 
but fortunately there is preserved something of the local 
legends themselves, and also a scanty record of the plays 
founded on them by the Attic dramatists; and these give us 
more valuable evidence. The local legend of Halos is fortu- 
nately given by Herodotus. who says that when Xerxes came 
to the town, his guides told him the following story about 
the temple of Zeus Laphystius : “Athamas, the son of Aeolus, 
plotted with Ino the death of Phrixus; and after that, in ac- 
cordance with an oracle, the Achaeans set the following ordi- 
nance on his descendants. The eldest representative of his 
family they order to keep away from the Prytaneum, or Agerav, 
as they call it, and they keep watch on him; and if he enters 
it, he may not go out again without being destined for sacrifice, 
And, moreover, many such destined victimes have fled in fear to 
another land; and when they returned in course of time, if 
they were detected, they were sent to the Prytaneum. And 
the victim was led out, as is customary in sacrifice, covered all 
over with fillets, and escorted in procession. And this doom 
belongs to the descendants of Cytissorus, the son of Phrixns, 
because, when the Achaeans were making Athamas a propitin- 
tory victim on behalf of the land, recording to an oracle, and 
were about to sacrifice him, this Cytissorus arrived from Ava 
in Colchis and rescued him: and by this action he brought the 
wrath of the god on his descendants.” 

Another similar custom about this same Minyan family is 
recorded of Orchomenus, where at the annual feast of the Agri- 

2 VII, 107. 
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onia the priest of Dionysus Laphystins used to pursue a maiden 
of the family with a sword, and, if he caught her, he slew her. 

Here we are evidently getting at a much more primitive 
version of the myth of Athamas, and at the same time find 
several indications to connect it with our vase. Before we 
discuss these it will be as well to notice also the scanty evidence 
that we possess about the treatment of the subject in Attic 
drama; for that treatment is based upon the early and local 
traditions, not on the later and more artificial forms of the 
story. Of Aeschylus’s Athames we know practically nothing; 
and this is the more unfortunate, as it may well have been con- 
temporary with our vase. Sophocles wrote two plays on the 
subject. One of these appears to have been called Athamas 
aTeharndopay ; the plot is recorded as follows: Nephele, in 
vengeance for her children’s fate, causes Athamas to be devoted 
as a victim for sacrifice to Zeus, and he is accordingly led to 
the altar, bound with wreaths and fillets. He is reseued by 
Heracles, who announces the escape of Phrixus. The madness 
of Athamas, and his attack on Ino and her children, may have 
formed the subject of the second play. Sophocles also wrote 
a play called Phrirws, which dealt with the earlier part of the 
story; but nothing that is recorded or conjectured about it 
helps us in the present investigation. Sophocles’s Athamas 
is referred to by Aristophanes in The Cloude (1, 257), where 
Strepsiades, when given a wreath, fears he is going to be 
sacrificed like Athamas; the circumstance is very significant. 
Euripides algo wrote plays upon the subject, with the titles 
of Phrirus and Jne; the plots of these plays are probably 
recorded; but though they are interesting both from the 
mythological and from the literary point of view, they do not 
seem to throw any more light upon the scene as represented on 
our vase. Later dramatists, both Greek and Latin, treated the 
subject; though we know nothing of their work, they probably 
contributed towards its reduction to the current version of 
later mythologists. 

If, in the light of the knowledge that we have gained as to 
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the tale of Athamas, we now return to consider our vase, I 
think we shall see good reason for identifying at least its prin- 
cipal figure as Athamas himself. But we must begin with the 
admission that no particular scene in the story of Athamas, as 
recorded in literature, appears to correspond exactly with the 
representation on the vase! And, perhaps, such a correspond- 
ence was hardly to be expected. When we consider the variety 
that exists between the different literary versions, and realize 
also that these different versions probably have arisen to ex- 
plain certain ancient and obscure customs that survived in 
Halos, Orchomenus, and other towns, we certainly shall not be 
surprised to find on a vase a scene which, though connected 
with the story, does not exactly fit amy recorded version of it. 
In the first place, we must remember that a vase painter does 
not strictly observe the unities of place and time, but frequently 
joins together in a single scene what seem to him the essential 
features of a story, though these may from the very nature of 
the case have happened successively or in different localities. 
Thus, if the two things that struck him as most important 
about the myth of Athamas were the wreathing of the hero for 
sacrifice and his madness, he would not seruple to represent the 
two as simultaneous, even though in the story they were con- 
secutive. It is, however, possible that there is no need to fall 
back upon the convention of the vase painter for an explana- 
tion. The sequence may well have existed only in the myth 
that grew up to explain the custom, and may not have existed 
in the custom itself; and so the vase puinter would be fully 
justified in representing the various essential features as simul- 
taneous. 

Let us now recur to the characteristics that we have already 
noticed as likely to help in the identification of the scene, and 
notice how far they correspond with the story of Athamas. 

(1) The madness of Athamas is an essential feature in all 
versions of the story, and is sifficiently obvious on the vase. 
Its cause, and the form which it took, will have to be consid- 
ered under other heads, 
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(2) The impersonation of Zeus, which we have seen to be 
implied by the attribute of the thunderbolt, is not indeed 
directly recorded in any version of the Athamas legend; but 
if we consider that legend in its wider bearings, the explana- 
tion is not far to seek. The myth and custom of Halos, in 
particular, where the eldest of Athamas’s house was always 
liable to be sacrificed to Zeus Laphystius, and where Athamas 
himself had been destined to be a victim, is unmistakable in its 
character. We evidently have here an example of the mystic 
sacrifice of the divine king, so fully investigated by Mr. Frazer 
in the Golden Bough. Tt is true that here, as in many other 
eases, the notion of atonement has been grafted on to the 
more simple und primitive notion, which regards the slaying of 
the king in full vigor as essential to the maintenance in full 
vigor of those powers of nature that are immanent in his 
divine person. But the association with the health of vege- 
tation, especially of crops of corn, is retained in the tradition 
which refers to the sacrifice both of Athamas and of his eldest 
son Phrixus. In cases like this the original identity of the 
king and the god to whom he is sacrificed is abundantly proved 
by Mr. Frazer; and the fact that a scion of the family of Ath- 
amas is offered to Zeus Laphystius at Halos and to Dionysus 
Laphystius at Orchomenus shows that the rite goes back to 
a more primitive stage than that in which the orthodox Greek 
divinities were differentiated. A very close parallel to Atha- 
mas is offered by Lyeaon, who also sacrifices a child to Zeus, 
and is smitten with madness and wanders, and is changed into a 
wolf; and the primitive identity of Lycaon with Zeus Lycaeus 
is generally admitted; while both at Halos and at Mount 
Lycaeus the custom survived that a member of the old sacred 
family should be driven forth to wander. There is probably 
a similar custom recorded by Plutarch! at Chaeronea, where it 
was called driving out hunger; there it was a slave who was 
driven away; for the confusion in such cases see Frazer, 
Golden Bough, Il, p. 205. Driving away and killing are 

1 Ougest. Const. VI, 8. 
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common alternatives; they are explicable enough when the 
notion is that of a scapeoat; and may have been transferred 
to the other human sacrifices that had their origin in the kill- 
ing of the divine king. If these indications suflice to show us 
that Athamas must be regarded as originally identical with the 
Zeus Laphystius to whom, according to the myth, he is offered 
as a victim, we need not be surprised to find him upon our vase 
with the especial attribute of Zeus in his hand. It is not, of 
course, to be imagined that the vase painter realized the mytho- 
logical significance of Athamas’s personality, and thus gave it 
expression. But he has probably recorded here a feature which 
was preserved in some custom or tradition that was known to 
him. And although no such feature is preserved in the myth 
of Athamas as we now have it, it occurs in the case of his 
brother Salmoneus, who is said to have imitated the lightning 
and thunder of Zeus by hurling torches and driving a chariot 
over brazen plates. It is probable that this story of the usur- 
pation of the attribute of Zeus by Salmoneus owes its origin to 
some rite or representation in which Salmoneus imitated the 
thunder or held the thunderbolt,’ just as Athamas does upon 
our yase. And the explanation may well be the same in both 
cases, if Salmoneus as well as Athamas was originally a local 
deity, who was later looked upon merely as a person who had 
arrogated to himself the function and attributes that properly 
belonged to Zeus. 

(3) That the man on the vase wears a broken fetter is easily 
explicable if he is Athamas. For Athamas was bound for sac- 
rifice, and was set free, according to one account, by Heracles, 
according to another, by his grandson Cytissorus. A parallel 
example may be found in the way in which Dionysus is bound 
and breaks his fetters in the Baechae, for that play has been 
shown by Mr. Bather* to be derived from the ritual of the 
Boeotian Agrionia—the very festival in which the priest of 

1 Tt is hardly necessary to point out how common such rites are— usually of 


‘sympathetic magic." Ci. Frazer, (olden Bough, 1, p. 14, ete. 
1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, ATV, p. 244, 
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Dionysus Laphystius pursued a maiden of the Minyan race at 
Orchomenus. 

(4) The fillets and wreaths, which show that the man is a 
victim destined for sucrifice, are peculiarly suitable to Athamas. 
In the Clouds of Aristophanes, when Strepsiades is given a 
wreath to put on, he exclaims, * What? Are you going to sae- 
rifice me like Athamas’” It is true that the reference here is 
probably to Sophoeles’s play Athamas areparndopar, which must 
therefore have been brought out not long before the Clowds, and 
so cannot be contemporary with our vase. But the fact that 
the decking of Athamas with garlands was a prominent feature 
of the play, and gave it its name, indicates that the practice 
was especially appropriate to this hero. The reason, perhaps, 
is that Athamas’s death was necessary for the renewed vigor 
of vegetation, and therefore he was decked with branches like 
a Jack-in-the-green or other similar characters.’ But deck- 
ing with fillets and wreaths for sacrifice is so common and uni- 
versal a custom that it would not be wise to rest too much 
weight on this circumstance. 

(5) The sword in the hand of the man cannot be exactly 
paralleled in the story of Athamas. Where the weapon with 
which he killed Learchus is mentioned it is said to be a bow ; 
but this may well be due to contamination with the story of 
the madness of Heracles. In the festival of the Agrionia at 
Orchomenus, a sword is expressly mentioned as the weapon 
with which the priest of Dionysus Laphystius pursues a Minyan 
maiden. Now we have seen that Dionysus Laphystius at 
Orchomenus occupies the same relation to the Athamas myth 
that Zeus Laphystius oceupies at Halos; and it follows that if 
we are right in the one case in maintaining the original identity 
of Athamas with the god, we must admit it in the other case 
also. Athamas, in the legend, appears also both as victim and 
as sucrificing priest; and so the priest at Orchomenus may he 
quoted as justifying this detail on the vase. 

(6) The strange position of the greaves cannot indeed be 


LCE Frazer, Golden Bough, 1, p. 247. 
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explained by the myth of Athamas; but if we regard as 
analogous the curious custom of wearing one sandal only, 
the most conspicuons example of this custom in mythology 
occurs in the case of Jason, the one-sandalled man, who was an 
Aeolid and a Minyan, and appeared at Toleos, which is near 
Halos, on the same Pagasaean gulf. 

(7) If the man be Athamas, it is easy to identify the 
winged female figure, and to explain her gesture. The god- 
dess Nephele is a prominent figure in all versions of the story, 
and the symbolism would be appropriate to her. She is repre- 
sented in literary versions as bringing on the madness of 
Athamas, or the infatuation that leads to his calamities, 
whether by her own power or by appealing to Hera. Hera 
probably has nothing whatever to do with the original story, 
but is introduced with Dionysus and Heracles from a different 
source. Nephele, as the original goddess-consort of Athamas, 
is intelligible enough.t Her hand, stretched out palm down- 
wards, rnplies an imprecation upon him; and it is natural, 
since she is the cause of his madness, that she should not shrink 
from hia attack. An alternative explanation is to call the 
winged figure Lyssa, who appears in Euripides’s play of the 
Madness of Heracles ; but it appears to me to be less probable. 

The other female figure, who seems’ to be flying from 
Athamas, may possibly be identified as Ino; but it must be 
admitted that she lacks all distinctive attributes; and Ino, in 
the legend, is usually represented as carrying the infant 
Melicertes with her in her flight—a feature which would 
probably have commended itself to the vase painter, if he 
had meant to introduce Ino into the scene. The figure on 
the vase suggests rather the Minyan maiden who used to flee 
from the sword of the priest in the Orchomenian rite; but her 
dancing step suggests a mimic flight rather than a real one; 
and at Orchomenus the flight was in deadly earnest, for the 
maiden was slain if she was caught. Perhaps there was some 





? The story of Txion, Nephele, and Hera probably conceals a similar early god 
and goddess, afterward misunderstood. 
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other similar local festival in which the custom of human sacri- 
fice had been softened down to a purely symbolical flight and 
slaughter; such examples are, of course, extremely common, 
both in Greece and elsewhere.! A custom like this, embodied 
probably in a festal dance, might well have suggested to the 
artist the scene as we see it upon the vase. 

Thus we see that of the seven points which we have 
noticed as likely to help us in the identification of the scene, 
six find an appropriate explanation either in the tale of 
Athamas himself, in the legends of his nearest kinsmen, or 
in the rites that were preserved, in connection with his family, 
in various towns of Boeotia and Phthiotis; on the other 
hand, there is not one of the seven that suggests any other 
myth for its explanation. I think, then, that we are justified 
in giving to this scene the title of ‘the Madness of Athamas,’ 
and so adding a new and very interesting picture to the 
gallery of mythological illustration; for Athamas has never 
hitherto been identified with certainty upon any Greek vase 
or relief; though it is possible that, with the help of our 
vase, he may now be identified elsewhere also. We have 
already noticed that the picture does not correspond exactly 
with any recorded moment either of the story iteelf or of the 
rites from which the story is derived. It may, however, still 
be asked what is its exact relation to either the myth or the 
custom. Are we to imagine the artist as illustrating some 
hitherto unknown version of the tale, or as preserving for us 
some scene that he had actually seen enacted in the primitive 
festival of the Agrionia at Halos, at Orchomenus, or elsewhere ? 
In the light of our knowledge of the conventions of Greek vase 
painters, I do not think that we shall accept either of these two 
alternatives as a full explanation.- The artist was evidently 
familiar with the story; it is possible even that he may have 
been acquainted with its treatment in the Athamas of Aes- 
chylus, though the plays of Sophocles and Euripides were 
certainly not produced until long after this vase was painted. 

1 See Frazer, Golden Bough, 1, p. 242 aqgq. 
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ut the existence of all these plays, and also of the passage in 
Herodotus, shows that the subject was familiar, and that it at- 
tracted a good deal of interest toward the middle and latter part 
of the fifth century. Probably also the artist had seen or heard 
sumething of the curious local ceremonies that related to the 
family of Athamas. From his knowledge of the story and the 
custom. he constructed the scene we have now before us, and he 
has included in it what seemed to him the essential features of 
the myth, or such a selection from them as suited the conditions 
of the vase painting he designed. It is therefore impossible to 
fix, with modern precision, the exact moment or action of the 
scene; but almost all its characteristic features can be inter- 
preted, and its reference to the myth of Athamas can thus be 
ascertained. 
ERNEST GARDNER. 
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ATHENA POLIAS ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS 


Ix many Greek authors from Homer to Snidas, and in 
inscriptions of classical, Alexandrine, and Roman times, we 
find references to a cult of Athena Polias on the Acropolis 
at Athens. The information these give is of a quite varied 
character: some tell us important facts as to the temple, the 
image, and the worship of the goddess; others contain little 
more than the name. 

Up to about fourteen years ago had the question been asked, 
“Where was this temple of Athena Polias?” there would have 
been but one auswer,—“ The eastern cella of the building we 
now call the Krechtheum, and before its erection another temple 
on the same site.” There was but one other possibility, the 
Parthenon; and that seemed excluded by many considerations, 
especially if by the temple of the Polias we mean the one in 
which was housed the most holy and ancient image of olive 
wood, wlich was believed to have fallen from heaven.’ True, 
there may have been difficulties in applying to this building all 
the facts given us in our sources, but these were dealt with as 
well as possible by those who treated the question, and the 
Classical world rested content with this theory. 

But, unsuspected by the archaeologists who accepted the tra- 
ditional view, the buried remains of another temple lay close by, 
waiting for their discovery and identification by Dr. Dérpfeld,* 
ind their excavation and recovery at the hands of the Greeks. 
This discovery necessitated the reopening of two important 

1 Pons, I, 20, 6. Quoted below, No. 8, on p. 370. 


* See Athen, Mitth. X (1885), 275-277. 
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questions, — that of the Polis temple, and that of the Opis- 
thodomus; and there has been no lack of learned discussion 
of them on the part of scholars of several nationalities and of 
varying opinions.1’ Some of these, as Frazer,? maintain the 
traditional view that the name ‘Temple of Athena Polias” is 
applicable only to the Erechtheum and its ( theoretical) precde- 
cessor; while Dérpfeld in his latest published treatment, as 
well as in his lectures ‘an Ort und Stelle’ asserts that the 
Polias temple is the one whose ruins lie to the south of the 
Erechtheum. and that we have no evidence that the old fearor 
was ever removed to the eastern cella of the new temple, 
although this was designed to recetve it. 

Again, if we wish to decide where was situated the Athenian 
treasury called the Opisthodomus, it is essential to know the 
position of this temple; as in our definitions in scholiasts and 
lexicographers we are told that it lay “behind the temple of 
Athena.’ and more definitely by Schol. V to Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 1193, who states that it was “behind the so-called 
temple of Athena Polias."* If, on the other hand, we can 
surely identify the Opisthodomus with the whole or part of 
any existing building, we shall thus be assisted in locating 
the temple in question. 


1 See Dirpfeld's last article, no. V, in Athen, Mitth, XXII (1807), 150 if, 
for a summary of the principal treatments of the Poliaa question; also John 
Williams White, *The Opisthodamuz on the Acropolis at Athens,’ in Herrard 
Studies in Classical Philology, Fol, VI (1805), 1 f., and article ‘Athena’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, §§ 11-14, by Ditamler. To these ste must now be milded 
two articles which have appeared since the writing of this paper. These were 
kindly furnished me by Dr. Ddinpfeld. They are by G. Kirte, ‘Der ‘alte 
Tempel’ und das Hekatompedon wuf der Akropolis mm Athen,” in Jthein. 
Mus. #. Philol,, Neue Folge, Bd. TIT (1808), 200-260; and A. Purtwaingler, ‘20 
den ‘Tempeln der Akropolis von Athen,’ in Sitzungster. der &. bayer. Abad. 
d. Wiss: 1808, Heft, T1, 49-300, Brief references will be made to these, Chr. 
Belger in the Berliner Philol, Woekenschrift, November 6 and 15, 1807, argues 
against Diirpfeld’s latest public views. The intest to appear is a paper by A. 
Milchhifer, Veber die alten Buryheiligthiimer ia Athen, given at the University 
of Kiel at the celebration of Emperor Wilhelin [1's birthday, January 27, 18), 

2 Journal of Hellenic Stedies, KITT (1802-993), 153 f. Reprinted, with a 
few slight changes, as an Appendix to vol. Il of hia new edition of Pausanias, 

a Quoted On pi. out, Kho. 1h, 
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My own special interest in this subject was aroused some 
four years since, at the time of the publication of Professor 
White's paper on the Opisthodomus in vol. VI of the Harvard 
Studies tt Classical Philology. Tt has been my good fortune 





Fictee 1.— Focxenatrioss of toe O1n Tearce on tee Acroro.is, 


(From tie West Pediment of the Parthenon, Januery, 1a.) 


recently to see for myself the remains of the temples on the 
Acropolis, and to hear Dr. Dorpfeld on the spot set forth his 
theories of their history. Under the influence of Professor 
White's treatment, I must confess I was inclined at first to 
dispute certain points in Dr. Dorpfeld’s view, feeling that the 


1 1805, 1-63. 
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matter rested more on philological grounds than on architec- 
tural considerations, where all would bow to his keen judgment. 
T was led thus to 2 more careful study of the subject, and to a 
fresh collection and examination of all the available literary 
and inscriptional evidence, which I thought at least would yield 
useful results, and perhaps clear the way somewhat for subse- 
quent attempts to solve these two problems. The results of 
these studies 1 wish to set forth in this paper, and to make 
some observations of my own on certain points. 

The earliest record of the worship of Athena on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis is in the Odyssey (q T8-31)/ where the goddess 
goes from Scherie to Marathon, then to wide-streeted Athens, 
and enters the wvemos douo¢ of Erechtheus the king. This we 
may take to mean that she had a shrine, or at least received 
worship, in the royal palace of Athens. This must have stood 
on the Acropolis, and is placed by Dorpfeld on the same site as 
his ‘old temple.** 

When the passage in the Catalogue of Ships (JMad, B 540— 
5523) was composed, Athena had a rich temple (€» wiom rym), 
in which there was associated with her in cult the earth-born 
Erechtheus, or Erichthonius, to whom the youths of the Athe- 

- we dpa gurdcar dredy yAovedores ' APey 

wberor te orpieyeror, Mare B Lyeplyr éporecedy 
Teero 8 de Mapadden cal clpvdywar  Adheqe, 
Sore & “Epeydijos wvewoy diuor,. . 

See Perrin’s note on the prssage. 

? He has found on this site remains of an older stroctore, including walls and 
two colunin-bases similar to those im the palace at Tiryns, which be identifies 
with thoae once standing in the palace of Erechthous. ‘Thus at Athens, as well 
asat Tiryns and Mycenie, we should have a temple built over the retains 
of the roval dwelling. Only one pemsage seema to imply that the house of 


Erechtheus was 1oton the Acropolis; nomely, that where he sends his danghter 
cneuhyls inte the Acropolis to offer sacrifice to Athens, See p. o80, No, 4t. 


af Oo ap * Adfjens el-yor, éveriuerop ar enceeeeny 
Squov “Epey Por weyakspropor, de ror’ “AGqey 
Hodve, Asay tirydornp, réxe ff feldwpor Apavpa, 
aad & de Attiens elev, eg de wlio ep * 
frfa Of pir Tatpow: cal aormory [Agorray 
cotpo Afhpolore wrepereAhoudeer deur ie * 
raw aff byeudew wld: Ueredo Mererteds, 
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nians offered sacrifices of bulls and rams. This we find agam 
referred to in an inscription ;? and we learn from Apollodorus? 
(III, 14, 6, 6) that Erichthonins was reared by Athena herself 
in her sacred enclosure, that he set up to her the fdavov on the 
Acropolis, and that when he died (iid. UI, 14, 7) he was 
buried in the same Teweros. 

At the time when Herodotus visited the Acropolis, we appar- 
ently find Erechtheus established in a separate temple,’ while 
the sanctuary of Athena was called 10 peéyapov or 70 ipop.* | 
reserve till later the discussion of this subject.* 

It is from about the middle of the fifth century that we begin 
to find mention of the ‘old temple of Athena’; the term ‘old’ 
probably being used with reference to the new temple, the 
Parthenon, either the earlier one begun by Themistocles or 
Cimon, or the present building, Here is another point about 
which the discussions wax hot; some applying the term to 
the *pre-Persian temple, as Frazer styles it, others asserting 
that it belonged to the assumed temple on the site of the 
Erechtheum, and then to the Erechtheum, which inherited 
the name. For convenience I propose to discuss this ques- 
tion first. The passages where the old temple is mentioned 
are the following :* 

1. Menophon, Hellen. 1, 6,1. ro & rigyre Ere, a yy Te cedqey eeAcrer 
iomépag xal 6 eudaids ris “AOqvas ved éy 'AOyvare éverpyety. 

2. Strabo, TX, 14, p. #06. ro O° derru attra weTpa doriv év wedi wepioiwoe- 
pi wich: éxi dé ty wétpe TO THe APyras lepow, G Te dpXaiey vedg THs 
TloAtabos, €v dO do Beoros Arywos, nal 6 Hapfedy Ge érodprey “Ixrivos, & gi 
+6 Tot adlov Eoyor Ekehayrivey y “AGqa." 


| wal yap "Adqraly (wor) “Epoy@inor Sarckpo 
vq éyxardéyee cueérrioy Fuueraci ipo. 
(Cu, 6280, 30 and #1, = Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 1046, 89 and 90.) 


# For convenience I shall use the name Apolloidorus to designate the little 
handbook of mythology called “AwredAadupen Byskiotypey. For the passages, sed 
below, p. 367, Nos. 3 and 4. 

® WIL, 55. Fort de rq depowdks rary Epey ides rod yppertor Aeyomivow elas anit. 

4 Asin VIIL, 63, 54, 0 See po. cit ff. 

® Arranged in the onder in which they are discussed. 

7 Cited again, pp. $67 and O70. 
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$. Schol. Aristoph. Lysiat. 273. ...riov & pera KAcopevons "Edevaiva 
cararyortan Adyraiot ras olkias KaTéoKayar kal Tis oinring éGrjpevoras, catrri 
St Gdvarov évopbicarro, Kai dvaypavartes cis oTpAyy KOA Eorypray ey woke 

1 TOY apyacow rey. 
tL c. LAT, 93, 6. ypdi/javras é ory [Ay Boppa]Oer rot ves row dpy[alov. 

5. CLA. TL, 44, 5, 6. wot [eljedv[a] yodkaqw é[p° Gerov ror dyer wap 
cow | ved Tor doxyuioy tye AGywas tips ToAubos.4 

, LE i 273 h, 6. i dpyato(v) v[eb]; Ibid. 10 [ro(@) ved ro(7) 
apxlaio(v) év évdexa rece. 

7. (0A. 11, 650, 2, [de rot ven row] dpyaiow arcrcy[x«-." 

8. C.0A. LL, 672,43. [dp)yadw veg rol?) xpuoo(t) éyyvr-. 

9, CUA. Tl, Tha, 14. ..7e rob dp[ xaiou veus].4 | 

10. CLA. Tl, 742, 11, 12. [Fp ipa rope ]duxey ex t[ot dpyaiov vem! 

ll. C./.A. Tl, 738 A. col. TL. APXAIOS NEQ[S]- | chorea Keo xel 
cour arypTyye|iror aro THs w[a]palordios]. [deris? dpy]|upa xpos Ty 
wuplacrdét, Av 6 dete] | dvetywer, rer[or yadsots? xpos r]lfje maparrdth, 


{ajy BL....-- - avéfy]\me[v]. é[v] tHe [plarime [piakm-.. | dp yupat. tre- 
pat duidfar. dvmpox.---] | raw [Elepw dpeywpat. [dowis ériyp)|uros, yr 
“Idixparys [dvélqwer. qhudt]|Aai Gruber tis Oi[pas ...-.. THs ?] | Geduas 


elroy qi | aAr dpyupa * dpa | |r Acneariewe * pos Twi Tr sees esses (imeptriput 
irreprinen?).  daddtolw puxpir dpy[upotv mpos tHe] | rupacralG]e rye (rys *) 
dpurr[epas eirurti.] | érepov gradwor wpos [rie rapacra]|\& rylt (rst) 


Slefuals] elieov[re . érgpa? Gi]\ddy dp[ylupla ér]iypuloos, yr .---.-.]|yrae 
[dvréfleray |] ..* 


t= No, 16, p. 258, 

2 In this same fragment we have the phrase ¢v fedece Eresue in lines 4, 7, 11, 
13; in line §, DoMdies; in line {!, Tlokut|ier cai Nix[q. The reading in line 6 
ia my conjecture, as alao the rod ved in line 10. In the former case we must 
suppose that the atonecutter had to write TOAPRAIONEOQOPEVOSIN, 
and omitted aue of the o's. It is difficult to see what to supply to fill ont the 
sense, as dpyaior le ao often used in the sense of ‘capital,’ and this is an interest 
account. Ihave thought of of ral rol dpyalou red, but have not yet found a 
parallel to it in inscriptions, Herodotus, VITL, 61, however, gives raulay re Tov 
ist. Another sugeestion is ra yptaere. The inseripiion, however, fa of little 
value to our purpose. The reading ry dpyalw» seems to me doubtful, because 
the » in rae haz to be supplied, The inscription is not strictly eroyydde. 

§ Alen doubtful; see note 2, 

‘Probably xpqualra. Above we have toulm (5,7), xeqpore (6), dyohoo 
(3, 15). 

fOr r[ ot [apterGvor]. 

See O. Jabn's ‘ Pausaniae Deser. Arcis Athen," App. Epig. mo. 25, p. i, 
whenoe IT have cvpied all after the firat two words. In the Cw A. these lines 
are numbered t-24. Seo Kohler’s note: Templom vetus non potest non intel- 
legi Minervac Polimdis. There ts another inscription of the same sort ((.1. A. 
0, 745, elted In part, no. 24, p. S71; see Jahn, op, cit. App, Epig. no. 24), 
which, as restored in the (LF A. has the sume words from réwos to defferar, 
and then goes on (lines 17-41); [sah deyupa, dp] el drrypéypar|[ror* “Ady 
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12. C.I.A. II, 163, 8 ff. Otew 8 rots leporowis ras piv bio | [Pooias THY 
se rp] ABqnd rH Ypcly wal sw dv 76 dpLyaiy ved Ovo] udvgy xabixep xpé- 
TEepov. 

lt. CoA. TV, 1, &. 25-29 (pp. 3 41.). [r]od 6¢ lepot dpyupi[ou ro per. + ]|- 
cass. nuese. [qler[ow rapues)\[elodue [év wepip dole 7g véro]i(@]er rob ris 
"AGwaia[s dpyuiov v]|[e]o duro. 


In the first passage Xenophon mentions the year 406 B.c. as 
signalized by a lunar eclipse and the setting on fire of the old 
temple of Athena in Athens. If we admit the assumption that 
there was an old temple of Athena once standing on the same 
site as the Erechtheum, and that the new building retained the 
name, then we can refer this notice to the recently completed 
temple ; otherwise we must seek the old temple elsewhere, It 
would, indeed, be a notable event, if this beautiful new struc- 
ture was damaged by tire so soon after its completion, and a 
motive for the deed —the fire was incendiary —is not easy to 
imagine. If, however, the pre-Persian temple, or the Heca- 
tompedon (to use an official title), restored after the Persian 
wars, but now without its colonnade, was still standing, there 
is certainly no inherent difficulty in applying to it the state- 
ment of Xenophon; for that it was an old temple and one 
dedicated to Athena no one doubts. Dr. Dorpfeld identities 
this fire with the one in the Opisthodomus mentioned by 
Demosthenes in his oration against Timocrates (XXIV, 136, 


Tloki] dd: Ppvelexo [ts .--++-> dvé@|qne* erépa qual [Ay dpyupa, é@ ef] dreyt 
yparra’| [lepa “A@yrit Dod |ados, dadGge|[e .sceceeeeee F]TpaTA gud ATs |) [ow 
dpyupoty yulxpite], é¢ @ éwLeyéyparra dpy jata [ypdjupore | [..... esas 
dy pody* dowidd(a puxpd dpy]opall- pes ret | [Sdrep(?) dew ]ides dpyupat 
mecpl[al ....,.)° xparidia picpd dpy|| pa see] *Sopdria pul] pa apyup|[@ .... 
re|pl ray qAor weplejewhs [yuern * ra|\Addoov gaxpde dl «| [sowtow joo apy wpa 
chouhos pl ..... ojte deredds* -yhaveldi|[or apy jegote del morlreow wv|[ Elvely 
wicpie* qudky Eudlen éi[wlypleoos’ fupoudyorpat yon [eat ||||* sdaoipe brug 
dke[@larrieg’ wpos Ter waparrdd[i.. ]|...0 xeurd All” [w]por [ri ter|Lapre- 
pal]w inthe dpyu[p@ ....] | +--+ xpue} wees 

1 Profeszeor White's cltation representa better the original spelling, as follows: 
w]e 82 lepo dpyuplfe rd pir de | rjer [yerdujer[or rauelle|rdas [dr wep ]oho[e 
ro. druri@ jer ro rer Aferaialt dpyalo re|d éa widen. TDittenberger, Syl. 254, 
ce. 118, p. 003, reads »irofer. Dr, Dirpfeld adds two lettera to the line, and 
reads ramuetjelodar [ée taiv @]o\u[r rate Srie|f ler row rife “Adprala[s dpxyalae 
wee | r)oG durdhn. Sve lelow, note 2, p. 354, 
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p- 745), where we note the use of exactly the same word 
everpyoly.! The scholiast on the passage says that the treas- 
urers, in order to cover up their crooked practices, “ decided to 
set the Omsthodomus on fire, that the moneys might be thought 
to have been consumed by the fire and not by them.”? Xeno- 
phon and Demosthenes mention these fires as well-known 
events, and there seems great probability in regarding the 
two as really one and the same. The treasurers were im- 
prisoned for trial on this account. The extent of the damage 
done by the fire is not known, but we have an inscription of 
a}o-H04 (as commonly dated*) referring to repairs on a burnt 
temple, which was near the Pandroseum.t We Inay, perhaps, 
safely assume that the burnt temple which was repaired in 
390-304 was this old temple set on fire in 406, thongh it seems 
to have taken the Athenians a long time to get to work. Two 
explanations occur to us. The distractions of the last years of 
the Peloponnesian war and the troublous times that followed its 
close, with a depleted treasury, may have been the cause of the 
delay in repairing. The other possibility is that the building 
was not so seriously damaged as to make immediate repairs nec- 
essary. ‘This latter supposition is of use to one who maintains 


1 GAN Guus dwavres otro trdueoor robs wiuove, cal ol Tonio df ae bd dori hh- 
fopot dverpgeey, eal ol rv yija Geol eal of row dAAwy Gece, dp ry acuore 
rovry fear tet y xplow adrons éyéeero. ‘The use of this verb is an important 
item, a8 there la no implication that the building was destroyed. 

2 ierdor Sri ypywara col ror GMAwe lepde rae fede cal tify “Adpear Feero fp 
Tin olatmari dwiew rir depordheus (the text seems corrupt here, or a mistake on 
the part of the scholinat), ry wo Ao pd an ‘hr Podbyee, cal fede Torey reray aero 
Toula: dri ry qwieep Toorws, word ofp wohkkde xoqudraw dvreyGidrrus decire 
ESoge Toit taylan, wore Adfpa rit wikews daretra: tara rely Tpare(iras, [a 
atrol xepidewruw de rovrevs oy §@ robo érolnrar, friyer vorepoy dearparqras 
Tes Teoré(as: deter ofy abroir durphray ray ‘Oruriidoper, tea Sikg ra ypt- 
para ine tol wvpie drokwiiem eal my thr’ atrGe. a. 

Tt is possile to read in line 1 [er ji [Rad ALo( a} | Gpyol rror, amd ao dicta 
the inscription in 400-405. Indeed, Dr. Dirpfeld does this, and suggested the 
emendation to me, among other things, when he did me the honor to tead this 
paper. I have endeavored, however, to offer mn éxpnnntion on the basis of the 
recelyed date, 


* CLEA. TL, B29, 3. rjoi[re wed T[ a] eexe[fopéra, 10, .. ef }lowr rods del ride 
roll ors... de card 7a [avdpiceol », 
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the view that the ‘old temple’ here is the Hecatompedon, for 
if the building had not sustained serious damage, there is no 
reason why part of it could not be used as a treasury in the 
meantime, until complete repairs were made. Tence the 
inseription of 398-497) which proves the use of the Opistho- 
domus as a treasury in that year, will not, as Frazer maintains 
it will? be strong evidence that the temple set on fire mm 406 
could not have been the building containing the Opisthodomus; 
and he admits himself* that “1f Dr. Dorpfeld could indeed 
prove that the fire in *the ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 
B.C. was identical with the fire in the opisthodomus, he would 
at least have made it certain that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ 
was not the Erechtheum, since the Erechtheum had no opisthe- 
domus.” While absolute proof for either side seems here not 
to be had, the weight of probability appears to favor the view 
of Dr. Dorpteld. 

The second passage is the much diseussed extract from 
Strabo. So much had been written on Athens and the Acrop- 
olis, and they were so well known, that he passes them by 
with these few words. To him the principal fact about the 
Acropolis was that it was a sanctuary (cepor) of Athena, and so 
he mentions the two chief cult-places of that goddess, the old 
temple of the Polias, in which was the wonderful lamp de- 
scribed more fully by Pausanias,? and the Parthenon with its 
chryselephantine image. The old temple must be either the 
Hecatompedon or the Erechthewm, and whichever one of these 
housed the Feavor of the Polias. Tradition (that is, tradition 
of modern scholarship) aside, there is but one difficulty in 
applying this to the Hecatompedon,—the uncertainty whether 
it was still standing in the first century before Christ,— and 
that is the chief question in point. Lf we are surprised that the 
periegeté passed by the beautiful Erechtheum without notice, 


1 OA. TL 652, B, 2. rade de ry drordoddpy de ria eSwrod ri Bpavpe- 
| hble | 


2 Jonrnal of Hellenic Studies, XTIL (1802-05), 172 £. 
* fiid. 171 ‘1, 2, 7, = No. 15, p. 370. 
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while he mentions its plain old neighbor, it is sufficient ex- 
planation to suppose that it did not contain the foavey und 
its cult. We can, of course, turn this argument about, but 
the epithet apyaios is more easily applicable to the Hecatom- 
pedon, and other considerations favor this view, as will be seen 
when we come to the passages concerning the temple of the 
Polias, where this testimony of Strabo will be brought in 
again.! 

In the third and fourth extracts we find stelae with public 
inscriptions, and in the fifth an equestrian statue in honor of 
one of the Ptolemies, probably Ptolemy VIII, Soter IT, Philo- 
metor (117-81 B.c.), set up beside the old temple. As we 
shall see later, such public documents and statues were erected 
beside the temple of Athena Polias, and the conviction that 
these buildings were one and the same will be most natural, 
and will support the restoration t[y [ToAraéoz] in the Ptolemy 
inscription. Clearly, however, there is nothing decisive in 
these notices themselves. 

Whether identical with the Opisthodomus or not, the old 
temple was a treasury in the fifth and fourth centuries, and 
probably in the third century B.c., as a number of inscriptions 
show, though the reference to the old temple in several is 
doubtful, owing to the use of apyaiow us * principal’ and the 
mutilated condition of the text. The seventh is dated near 
the beginning of the fourth century, and indeed between the 
fire in the old temple and the repairs of 394, certainly later 
than 407 Bic. 

The eleventh deserves special attention, and belongs at the 
end of the fourth century. I cannot state the case better than 
has been done by Miss Harrison, whose words I tuke the liberty 
of using. “In the inventory of the old temple (apyaios vads) 
a quantity of objects are enumerated as to be found on the 
parastaces, and the left and right hand parastas are distin- 
guished; the objects were presumably suspended on nails 

1 No. 1, p, S57. 
* Mythology and Monunenta of Anclent Athena, G00. 
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driven into the jambs. It is noticeable that the parastades 
only, not the walls, are used for the purpose; the reason is 
clearly that the walls were of stone, the parastades of wood. 
All ancient Dorie buildings had door-jambs of wood, even as 
late as the Parthenon and Propylaea. These door-jambs were 
called respectively the right and left parastas. Now the east 
‘cella of the Erechtheion, if that be supposed to be the ‘ancient 
temple,’ being Ionic, had stone, not woolen jambs, so the para- 
stades in question must belong to our ‘old Athene temple.”” 

Certain expressions here seem to point also to the opistho- 
domus! of the Hecatompedon with its two inner chambers; as 
gricbey rijs Gi[pas.... THF?) | SeEtas etovorTe in line 16, wapa- 
ord[ Se tHe apior[epas(e) efordrTt] in 20, and qpos[Tit mapa- 
ord |\ée rat SjeEca[s] eloidere in 22, provided the restorations 
are correct, while their application to the Erechtheum ts 
difficult. 

The passage numbered twelve speaks of sacrifices to be made 
at the Panathenaea, one ‘in the old temple as aforetime.’ 
The last tells us that at some time in the first half of the fifth 
century the treasure of the Eleusinian goddesses was to be 
kept in a aepi(Sodos (?) behind the old temple of Athena on 
the Acropolis.* 


So much for the testimony regarding the Old Temple. Much 
of this, as we have seen, gives us no certain data for deciding 


1 Dr, Dirpfeld understands the reference to be to the double doors at the east 
end of the cella. 

2 Tn the old inscription, C.L.A. 1, 1, we apparently have reference to the 
money of the Eleusinian goddesses, which here seems to have been brought 
inte the temple of Athena on the Acropolis, In line 24 we have [rod dé 
[le]pot dpyuplfov rd pir. ; and in 27 and 28, és rd ris AGprala[e lepie] | ra 
durékn, This inscription dates before 452 s.c., and so can refer to neither the 
Parthenon nor the Erechtheam, In the text here, as in general, I have followed 
the transcription as given in the C.A., though it often does not exactly repro- 
duce the lettering on the stone. If weplfohor hus here its usual meaning of in 
‘enclosure,’ it wool seem to have been & most tinaafe place of claponsit. In 
fact, the word is by no menne satisfactory. Dr, Dirpfeld’s @4kow (see note 1, 
p. #51) seems handily more s0 a8 applied to the square rear chambers of the 
Hecatompedon. 
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to which of the two temples in question we are to apply the 
epithet of ‘the olil temple of Athena,” It is rather hard to 
believe that this term could once have designated the Heca- 
tompedon and later the Erechtheum. So, if the former was 
ever called ‘the old temple of Athena,’ it is probable that it 
retained the name as long as it existed. And indeed the title 
would be an exceedingly appropriate one for the old pores 
temple when flanked by the elegant new Erechtheum on the 
north and the stately Parthenon on the south. The assump- 
tion that the Erechtheum retained the name from a predeces- 
sor on the same site must be admitted simply as a possibility, 
but is far from probable. Since, therefore, nothing that we 
know of the ‘old temple” hinders us from giving this title to 
the Hecatompedon, while the title itself, as well as some of the 
facts, does not fit easily the Erechtheum, and since we have no 
evidence of the removal of the former building, though it hid 
from view the Maiden Porch and was uncomfortably near to 
the Erechtheum, we may safely accept Dirpfeld'’s theory here 
as the more reasonable, and believe that the Hecatompedon 
was the apyatos reas seen by Strabo. Whether this was in 
existence in the time of Pausanias or later is another question, 
which will properly demand discussion after we have finished 
the treatment of the evidence regarding the temple and cult of 
Athena Polias. For there are scholars of repute, who, while 
ready to admit that the Hecatompedon was an old temple and 
a temple of Athena, are not as ready to assign to it the cult of 
the Polias; and we must allow the possibility of there being 
two temples, one called ‘the old temple of Athena,’ the other 
‘the temple of the Polias,’ until we can tind satisfactory reasons 
for assigning both names to the same building.! 


The testimony concerning Athena Polias, her temple, and 
her worship, is much more abundant, even if we confine our- 


1 The inscription, Cf. U1, 404, 4 and 6, clted above (No. 6, p. 550) has by 
conjecture rapa ror rew rhe doyaior tye Atyras ris Mokddor, See also the Strabo 
pase. 
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selves to those passages where the name ToAras occurs, and do 
not follow out the many connected subjects. For convenience 
I have arranged the passages under the following heads : 


I. The temenus; situation and parts of the temple. 
ll. Contents of the temple. 
1. Personnel of the temple; the cult; associations with other 
(divinities. 
IV. Anathemata outside of the temple; other notices. 


|. The temenus; situation and parts of the temple- 

1. Strabo, LX, 16, p. 896. ca 0 adore atro rerpa éoriv dy edi we ploLKow 
péry ximko* dei 8 ry werpa ro THs AGyras ienov, G TE Apyatos meus THs 
To\aSos, dr  & doPeoros Avyvos, sui @ TMapfauy ov érofprey “Ixrives, €r 
g To Tow Pediow Epyor éAcharriver y AGya.' 

9. Schol. Aristoph. Anighta, 1160. 00 doiy éxi ris dxporokens ‘AGywas 
vu, & rps oAuidos wal 9 yovrekedarroy, ye aro Tur Myitxiw oxKtAGH 
surerkevuror, Deadcov wAaooyTos. 

3. Apollodorus, TI, 14. 6,6. €» 8€ rq rejevet Tpachels “EpiyBoviog ix abrys 
"Adgras ... To dy depowoAe Saver THs “AGquas iipumaro- 

4. Apollodorus, ILI, 14, 7. "Epexfoviow de drofunivrog Kai taderroy dy ta 
reperer THs Adtpvas -- - 

5. Clem. Alex. Protrep. ITT, 45, p. 13 Sylb.. ri Ge "Epyfonos ; ofyt & Te 
ves Tis TloAuddos xempdeuras 5 

G. CLA. IV, 1, 27% (p. 36),2. [AGyvaias ToAtddo)s? repery. 

7. Vitruvins, IV, 8,4. Item generibus aliis conatituuntur nedes ex isdem 
symumetriis ordinatae et alio genere dispositiones hahentes, uti est Castoris 
in Circo Flaminio, et inter duos lucos Veiovis, item argutms Nemori Dinnae 
eolumnis adiectia dextra oc sinistra ad umeros pronal. hoe autem genere 
primo factae sunt uti est Castoris in Circo, Athenis in arce et in Attica 
Sunio Palladis Minervae, earum non aline sed eaedem sunt proportiones, 
cellae enim longitudinibua duplices sunt ad latitudines uti reliquse, sed is 
omnia quae solent esse in froutibus ad laters sunt translate. 

8, Lucian, Fishermen, 21, p, 501. PIAOSOOIA. "Aye dy, waperper yap 
ZvOa iypqe.  évratéa rev ty rq wpordy Tis WoAudéos Gexaruper- y i¢pea dud~ 
Hes tir ta Bablpa, yucis b€ €y TorovTy rporkirypraer ty Beg. AOYK. ws 
TloAkuis, «ra. 

®, Himerius Sophista, Bel. V, 30, ofos & & 79s ToAudbos veds wai ro Aq 
aiov toi Ulowadawos tévevos. ovvqaper yap &a Tar dvaxrepwy Tous beows 
GAAvAots pera THe deAuv. 

10. Plut. Quaest. Convie. TX, 6, p. T41 a. drraréa your Kal ven KOCMPE 
pera ras “Adyas, &e @ wat Bupds dome AxjOys lpypevos. 


1 — No. 2, under dpyator rede, p. 49, Discussed on pp. 355 £ 
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ll. Philochorua, fr. 146 (Miller, FLAG. I, p. 408, = Dion. Hal. de Din. 
3). dv 6b ry duniry dye, “rol & daavrod rovdi buAdovros, érépow 8’ oud 
ros (OL 115, = 400 mc.) dy deporoAe onueior dyévero rowtro. ven ely Toy 
ros UloAudéog vey elreAGoven, cai ducn eis To Mavdpomin, éxi tir Bundy dvo- 
Baoa rot “Epxeiov Ac, toy inno ty ¢Anig, xaréxero. satpuov 8 dovi rors 
“Abyeuios avn poy drafaivey elg dxparoAiy.”} 

12. Paus. [, 27,2. 1p vag 68 rps “AGywits Havdpdrou rads ounegaps dori. 

1. Paus. I, 27, 3. qapéevoe duo rot vaot rs UoAuidos olkotow of réppu, 
codovrt 6 Atwaim bis gopypapavs, «TA. 

It. Eustath, Mom. ii, X, 451, p. 1279. 40, dd xara tous madasobe “Apap 
ow Aldots kai “AceAcias iv Somos epi tov THs UloAtados "“AGyvas veuw, xabls 
eal Ulowenpiag ioropel,? ds of pty murdayuryors, of b rpodots ts Beds -yeve- 
atin: daciy. 

1h, CUA. TT, S02, 42.9%. wel droypayale adriy (se. tip crupyyiay) toy 
yp] |Ouperes Tov kara wpvraveuy év orpAy yoAn[ sy Kot orp €]|y depordAe 
Tape Tov veal Ts AGyvas tys Mol Auddos ... 

It. C..d. 0, 44, 4 ff [oriporos | 88] aitrot ani [et]ace[a] yodeqe é[e 
iszov Tov Gijpor mapa raw | ved? t)dv dpyaioy ras "Abqwas rips Do 
Auidos." 

7. CLA. IV.2, 477 df (see Athen. Minh. VOI [1555], 4 #f.), 2. «jal 
maple Slo jouw tov éhereiow x [érkov.. LL if. MeAtreds elirev+ Grady rpoco- 
doy Tomprdwevce spos THe SovAijy ol warépes Tov wupHlevwy] | ray Horypucrevow 
rif] “AOniv]e [ri spun ra ets ray wérhow dubanCovow sapneodovByutvas 
atr]|[a)¢ rots tra ro dow éfy[ burmevors rept Torr Tact Kui werorwerae 
To Meat xot wer] |[ourlevadrut cera TA Tpoct[eraypern us Ort xadAtera «al 
eloryyoverrara, xureoxevaker] [at de [aires df] raw lve mui dulaadny dro 
fpayeur dxaray, yw eat Sovkerba: deadetpas T]\[y]t “AG (i) rourqya ris 
dauraw [pos TH feow etreBeing.... 1948. [Boxer Ty BovAg, érixeyuppotin 
pey deofletvae raw dua)|[A]qe, qe xarerwevdeamy af mapHe[ vo: ty “Adyne, 
emuperut 68 tag TupHevovg kai oredurmcnt] | éxaoryy atray GadAol oreddry 
cure| Sle[ing dvemev.... 2 fF. [ toerypetylus be Tor “papi eerie Tlor xara 
wpvraveiay cig (o)ryAqy AcG[inw ra Yapgurpe Kol Ta drdwara tiv mapAiraw 
coi dval]|[e]iver dv dxpowoAc wapa tor vaow rps Ady[vas rips ToAdudidog...4 
There follows (27 ff.) « list of the épyaoriva 

18. CALA. TV, 2, 231 6, 26 ff. .. dowypdiar 8 8 Yappuopfa ev ora 
A]|ivers wal orijoat ry pey piny rapa [rv Ala, ri 8] | erdpav dy df xpo- 
WOAE Tapa Tov veal Tis Todos... 

19. Schol. V, Aristoph. Plat. 1198. +op omofidouoy del bvAdrrwe “Osrderu 
Tol veal THs KaAounerys Tokiios “AGgvas durAovs Toiyos (olmog?) Eyaw Pipar, 
arov Wy OporuvpoduAdseoy.® | 





1 Cf. Plot. Comp. Demet. et Anton, 4, 2. 
* Probably in the lacuna, 1, 24,8; see pp. 368 ff 
* No. 6, under dpyator reds, p, BOM), 

* Cited in part again, No. 43, p, 379, 

° See py. 6, and note 4, 
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Strabo, in the place already cited, mentions two temples of 
Athena on the Acropolis, the Parthenon, and another which he 
describes as épyatos, as devoted to the Polias (which I take to 
mean that it contained the Féavor), and as having in it the 
ever burning lamp. The epithet apyaios, which has been dis- 
eussed above, seems to refer to the age of the building rather 
than to imply a véoy vews tis Todsdéos, the title being a com- 
pound of apyaios vews ancl veas THT TloArdéos. ‘The only way 
to make this refer to the Erechtheum is to adopt the two theo- 
ries that there was formerly a temple of Athena Polias where 
this now stands, which, when the Parthenon was begun, received 
the name dpyaios veos, and that the new temple inherited the 
title of its predecessor, which title could have been hardly fifty 
years old when the Erechtheum was begun. 

The scholiast to Aristophanes clearly states that there were 
two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, the one the temple 
of the Polias, the other evidently the Parthenon, though the 
writer had the image here in mind, and his statement 18 
confused. 

Apollodorus, in the third and fourth passages, tells us that 
Erichthonius was brought up by Athena herself in her temenus, 
that he dedicated the Eéavor, and that on his death he was 
buried in the temenus. Clement of Alexandria says that he 
was buried in the temple (vews), but he is a doubtful authority 
in comparison with the other source. The inscription (No. 6) 
is cited merely for completeness. 

The passage from Vitruvius is a troublesome one both for 
our subject and for its own interpretation. He 1s describing 
irregular temples, and to illustrate gives examples familiar to 
all his Roman readers, one of which is the temple of Castor in 
the Circus Flaminius. With this temple he classes temples of 
Pallas Minerva on the Acropolis at Athens and at Sunium. 
The Roman temple we have no longer; the plans of the others 
we know. Vitruvius states that in these the cella is twice as 
long as it is wide, but that all things which are wont to be on 
the fronts are-transferred to the sides. The only temple on 
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the Acropolis that will at all fit the description is the Erech- 
theum, which has on the sides the north and Maiden porches, 
and whose east cella is somewhat wider than if is long. The 
exst front also, with its portico of six slender columns, resem- 
bles the front of a familiar class of Roman temples, but it is not 
exactly correct to say that “all that is usually on the fronts is 
transferred to the sides.” It is not improbable that Vitruvius 
gained his information about these Greek temples from hearsay, 
and henee does not speak accurately. Certainly it is difficult 
to see any general likeness between the Erechtheum and the 
Sunium temple, which had the same general plan as the *The- 
seum.’! The phrase “coluwmnts adiectis dextra ae stnistra ad 
umeroa pronai,” seems to me to belong only with the (templwm ) 
Nemori Dianae, but if it be taken of all the temples mentioned 
in this section, we can see a certain likeness between the north 
porch of the Erechtheum and the pronaus of the Sunium temple, 
where the third columns from the east end were bound to the 
antae by a beam which bore part of the frieze, and so might be 
said to be “added to the shoulders of the pronaus,” while in 
both cases we have porticoes with columns in front and one on 
either side. The testimony of Vitruvius here is not clear, nor 
is it very reliable, We may say, however, that he knew the 
Erechtheum as a temple of Athena. The advocates of the 
traditional view may be inclined, perhaps, to claim that Pallas 
Minerva here means Athena Dlodsas, but it cannot be taken so 
in regard to the temple at Sunium, for in our only other notice 
of this temple, that of Pausanias* it is ascribed to Athena 
Zovmas. This epithet, of course, may have the same relation 
to Cape Sunium as Todds to the weds (aepdérodus) at Athens, 
but Vitruvius cannot be regarded as intending TloAds by Pallas. 
Unfortunately we have no other occurrence of the word in his 

1 Dr. Thirpfeld believes the reference is to some other temple at Sunium than 
the ong whose romaine are well known. He also thinks that the phrase Pullordis 
Minervae need not belong to the (templum) Athenia iu arce. For plans of the 
temple at Sonium, and Dr. Dorpfeld's excavations there, see Athen. Witth, DA 
(1884), HST | Tafeln xv, xv. 

27,1, 1. deri cal vats Adqeas Zovedios éri xopupy rit depos. 
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text by which to test his use of the term, but probably he means 
only the Greek Minerva, Athena, or Pallas Athene. 

Strabo and the scholiast mention but one other temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis beside the Parthenon. If, then, the 
Erechtheum was a temple of Athena, are we to take their 
statements as exclusive, and say that there being an other 
temple of Athena than the Parthenon, it must be the other, and 
hence the dpyaios veos, the vews tys Tod\rados? If so, we must 
regard the little temple of Nike as not properly on the Acropo- 
lis. But there is no necessity for our doing this any more 
than in the scholium to Demosthenes, XXIT, 13, we are to 
understand the statement “tpia yap @yaApata ty év Ty axpordKet 
vis “A@nvas év Gtaddpoiy Terrors” to mean that these three, the 
Polias Feavov, the Promachus, and the Parthenus, were the only 
ones of the goddess there, for, to mention no others, we have 
the beautiful Lemnian Athena of Pheidias, so much admired by 
Lucian! and by its creator himself, of which Furtwingler be- 
lieves we have a copy in the statue at Dresden. 

The Erechtheum was intended certainly to furnish for the 
revered olive-wood Polias a more elegant abode than her old 
temple, and perhaps acquired the name ‘temple of Athena’ in 
this way, even if the Hecatompedon was not removed, and the 
image for some redson never transferred to the new building. 

We must next treat the reference in the Fisherman of 
Lucian. The court which is to try the case of the philoso- 
phers conyenes in the pronaus of the Polias temple as a suita- 
ble place. Each of the Athena temples has a pronaus large 
enough for the fifteen to twenty persons concerned to sit down 
in on the benches placed by the priestess. So the passage 
furnishes no decisive evidence, only we may feel sure that the 
trial took place in the porch of the temple where the old image 
was.? Some have tried to determine which temple is meant 


1 Imeagines, 4; 6. 

2 Dr. Dirpfeld, who believes that the Parthenon was a temple of Athena 
Polias (see below, p. 389), locates the trial in the pronaus of thia temple, as the 
only one large enough to contain the court. See Athen. Mitth. XI (1887), 
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from the later scene where Parrhesiades (Lucian) fishes up 
philosophers from the Pelargicum, —as, for example, Professor 
White.! Lucian says distinctly that he baited the hook with 
a dried fig and a piece of gold and let it down into the city, 
sitting on the top of the wall.? The fisherman and Elenchus, 
his assistant, alone see the philosopher-fish caught, as Par- 
rhesiades from the wall describes the scene in the Pelargicum 
below, and, when he lands his catch inside, calls different phi- 
losophers to decide what shall be done with the victim. Finally 
the judge, Philosophia, calls out, “* aks THs arypas,” and dismisses 
the assembly, which very likely had left the pronaus of the 
Polias at the commencement of the angling, and had come 
over to where it was going on. From the pronaus of none of 
the three temples could the fishing take place or the angler be 
easily seen sitting on the wall over the Pelargicum if we assign 
as its limits the eave of Pan and the west side of the precinct 
of Asclepius, as Dr, Dérpfeld does. 

We get a little more definite information from the sophist 
Himerius, who flourished early in the fourth century of our 
era. He states that the temenus of Poseidon was near the 
temple of the Polias, and that the Athenians united the gods 
through their sanctuaries after the contest, which implies that. 
these sanctuaries were at least contiguous. ‘The first state- 
ment will apply better to the Heeatompedon, as the terms 
gaAnciov and tépevos are used. Otherwise it is difficult to avoid 
confining ved: here to the east cella of the Erechtheum, ariel 
assuming the western portion, with perhaps some of the land 
adjoining it to the north, to be designated as the Tepevoy of 
Poseidon. The former would not be as objectionable as the 
latter, which involves a rather unusual use of réweroe, If the 
author knew the Erechtheum as a double temple of Athena 
198. Professor White makes a sufficient reply to this in his article on the 
Opisthodomus, in Morcurd Studies, V1 (18s), do, note I. 

1 Hercerd Studies, V1 (1805), 4%. He remarks thot if the pronane of the 
Hecatompedon is the place, the Erechtheam would stand right in the way. 


2 Fisherman, 47, pp. G14 L: éet rd dxpor rot reiylov. 
8 fhid. 52, p. 1M, 
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Polias and FPoseidon-Erechthens, and meant this, it is surpris- 
ing that he used the expression he did rather than o cupvexyns 
row Llovedéawos rads, or words to that effect. Moreover, he 
seems to have two distinct objects in mind. If, on the other 
hand, we understand by the ‘temple of the Polias* the Heca- 
tompedon, we have no difficulty with this passage, for near it, 
on the north, is the temenus of Poseidon-Erechthens, the 
ground on which the present Erechtheum stands, sealed as 
the property of the god by the mark of his trident. The 
second statement reminds us of the passage in the Iliad, where 
Athena receives Erechthens, later identified with Poseidon 
himself, into her own rich temple, and makes him a sharer of 
her sacrifices. But the reference need be only to the fact that 
the two divinities after the ‘contest’ peacefully oceupied ad- 
joining sanctuaries, not necessarily in the same building. We 
cannot affirm with certainty from these words that in the time 
of Himerius, Athena, with or without the surname [loAsas, and 
Poseidon enjoyed a joint cult. 

Plutarch, however, seems to testify positively that such was 
the case. For in his Qwaestiones Conviviales, discussing the 
defeats of Poseidon in his contests with other divinities, he 
says: “ Here, indeed (i.e. at Athens), he even shares a temple 
(veo) with Athena, in which temple is set up also an altar of 
Forgetfulness.” This temple can hardly be any other than the 
Erechtheum, which, therefore, in Plutarch’s time, must have 
been regarded as a temple of Athena. This contirms the testi- 
mony of Vitrnvius, and the same explanation may be offered 
here also as to the name,—that, being intended originally as a 
temple of Athena Polias and Poseidon-Erechtheus, it thus was 
enlled at times a temple of Athena, even if the Polias foavor 
was not transferred to it as intended. If an image were neces- 
sary, one could be assumed, made for this cult of Athena, as 
readily as for a cult of Athena in the Hecatompedon, estab- 
lished at its foundation.’ For if the Hecatompedon was not 

1 One view is that the image and cult of the Polias were confined to the temple 
on the site of the Erechtheum and then to the Erechtheum, while another cult of 
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built for the abode of the Polias image, it will be almost a 
necessity to assume for it another image of Athena; and either 
assumption is equally easy, as literary tradition is entirely 
lacking. But as Pausanias mentions no images of the divini- 
ties to whom the three altars which he saw! were dedicated, it 
is quite possible that Athena also received some worship there, 
though unrepresented by a statue. I tind no other reference to 
the altar of Lethe here mentioned, but may add that a cult of 
the same abstract divinity is attested for Ephesus.* 

Next in order is the famous ‘dog story’ told by Philochorus. 
If we adopt the usual Erechtheum idea, we must assume a door 
between the cella at the east end of the building through which 
the dog must pass te get into the western part, and thence into 
the Pandroseum, or that the whole buildipg is here called the 
temple of the Polias, and that the presence of the cult of 
Poseidlon-Erechtheus is ignored, so that the dog went into 
the north door of the building. If we take Dr. Dirpfeid’s 
view, it will be difficult to dispense with his supposed stair- 
ease from the upper level down to that of the Pandroseum. 
If the Heeatompedon was ever a temple of Athena Polias, such 
connection with the Pandroseum is most natural. For an 
example of stairs of this sort one has only to look at the north- 
east corner of the Erechtheum. Either explanation of the tale 
seems possible, and no decision is gained. 

Pausanins states that a temple of Pandrosus joins that of 
Athena, but as just before this and just after he speaks of the 
temple of the Polias, it is safe to assume that he here refers to 
the same building? We must distinguish here between the 
Athena was instituted in the Hecatampedon by Pisistratus or whoever built it. 
Note that Platarch does not use here the epithet Moku. 

'Ty, 26,3. See below, p. a0. 

* Coll, of Asc. Greek Inscr. in the Britinh Musenwm, pt. 3, § 2, p. 221, 
no, 6), ¥. 20, 

* Another possibility would be that the dog used the stairway in the Maiden 
Poroli. 

“ Probably for variety he uses, in §$ 1 and 9, rie Wokeddor; and In 2 and 4, 
vas Afneas. In the latter passage (cited below, p. 477, No. 15), he speaks of a 
statue of Lysimache, probably the one to whom Ilutarch (ue vitioss pudore, I4, 
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precinct Pandroseum and the vads, which can have been little 
more than a tiny shrine. Unfortunately not a vestige of it 
remains, and its location cannot be determined with certainty. 
Ii Dr. Dérpfeld is correct in regard to the Cecropium, which 
he locates under the southwest corner of the Erechtheum, 
mostly outside of the building, but extending east under the 
huge block which supports this corner, and so partly inside,’ it 
cannot have been built against the west wall of the Erechtheum 
for several reasons: (1) The position of the olive tree, as deter- 
mined by Dérpfeld, would prevent ita being near the northwest 
corner, while the Ceeropium oceupied the place at the other end 
of the wall. (2) If placed between, it would have blocked up 
the door in the west wall of the Erechtheum, unless this led into 
it. (3) Moreover, there are no traces of any such building 
north of where the Cecropium is located. It might, however, 
have stood close to the north retaining wall of the old temple. 
Pausanias tells us also that the Arrephori live not far from 
the temple of the Polias. If at first sight this seems to help us 
but little, a consideration of the remains of buildings on the 
Acropolis will show us that the notice is of importance; for 
the location of their dwelling is pretty well determined. This 
does lie near the Heeatompedon, northerly from its west end, 
while it is at a considerably greater distance from the eastern 
part of the Erechtheum. ‘Therefore in this passage Pausanias 
must designate by the name ‘temple of the Polias’ either the 
entire building to which he has referred just above as the 
Erechtheum, or the older temple to the south. The latter in- 
terpretation avoids confusion, and is therefore preferable. So 
that at least the passage is better explained, if we assume that 
the old temple was standing at-the time of Pausanias’s visit, and 
that this is the one which he calls the ‘temple of the Polias,’ 
Eustathius in his commentary on the J/iad states that near 


id4 ec, = No. 15, p. 377) refers as a priestess of Athona Polias, by whose temple 
midst approprintely her image would be erected. 

1 Not, a8 Furtwiingler incorrectly states, “in the southwest corner of the weat 
room.” See lis recent article mentioned in Note 3, p. 253, note 1, 
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(wep() the temple of Athena Polias at Athens was an altar of 
Aidds and Apheleia, which altar is referred to again in Bekker's 
Aneedota, #.v. Aiéw.! and Hesychius, sv. Aiéots Bapos.* Tis 
passage is of no little importance, since he cites Pausanias as 
his authority. But when we come to search for the place, we 
do not find it in our text of the periegete. The only reference 
to such a cult is in I, 17, 1, where he says that the Athenians 
had altars of Aidis, Phémé, and Hormé,”? giving this as an 
instance of their extraordinary piety. Although in the section 
where he mentions these altars he is in the agora, there 1s noth- 
ing in his languave to compel us to locate them there, and we 
know from the above sources that the altar of Aidos at least 
was on the Acropolis. If, now, we turn to his description of 
the citadel, we find in chapter XXIV (§ 5) a reiteration of his 
statement as to the piety of the Athenians (/.¢.) with a refer- 
ence to a former passage, which ean be no other than J, 17, 1. 
We notice also just here «a lacuna in the text, whose existence 
is generally recognized. Leaving this for the moment, let us 
see where Pausanias now is. In chapter XXIII (& 9) he has 
reached the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis, whose location is 
sure. In § 10 he mentions the bronze figure of the Wooden 
Horse, several blocks of whose pedestal have been found not 
far from the northwest corner of the Parthenon. Later on in 
the same section with the lacuna (1, 24, 3) he has reached the 
image of Earth praying Zeus for rain, whose position is made 
certain by a hole cut in the rock and an inscription, Tis 
xapropopov cata pavrefav,.* just north of the seventh column of 
the Parthenon, counting from the west end. Clearly, then, he 
must be not far from where we now find the southwest corner 
of the old temple, very likely just north of the rock-cut 
stairs west of the Parthenon (see star on Fig. 2). But 


17, S55. ...a0l 6 Awpit o de ry depowdhn, 

2°Aedeqrue de ry dxpordke: Aifobr mal dudiar ('Adedeiar?) efel Boul rode rw 
lepy. It may be added that in the Dionyelac theatre is found the Inecription 
"Tle lpeli je Algots, C.2A. TIT, 387, 

Sol yop Algovs oguce Saude fovl cal Puge wal “Opry, 

4C.7.A4. U1, Mit, See Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, pp. 414 £ 
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we have yet another indication. He has heen describing 
objects on the south side of the festal road which ran 
between the Parthenon and the Hecatompedon, and at I, 
24,1 (aepav) turns to those on the opposite, north side of 
the way. So he is just where he would be most likely to 
remark the presence of the old temple, if he should mention 
it at all. Moreover, just after the lacuna we have reference to 
some temple, manifestly one named in the passage which is lost. 
As Pausanias states above, in the same section, that the Athe- 
nians were first to give Athena the surname of *Epyarn, it was 
formerly assumed that the vaos was one dedicated to that god- 
dess, and standing on the terrace between the Parthenon and 
the precinct of the Brauronian Artemis ; but this interpretation 
seems excluded both by the fact that we have no evidence, 
architectural, literary, or inseriptional, of any such building, 
and by the consideration that Pausanias is here describing 
what he sees on the north side of the festal way. In view of 
all these things, what will be a more probable conclusion, if not 
almost a certainty, than that at this point the sight of this very 
altar of Aidos and Apheleia recalled to him his former remark, 
and that after giving further proofs of the piety of the Athent- 
ans in their cult of Athena Ergane, and their invention of limb- 
less Hermes, he continued in words somewhat as follows: «ai 67 
dvrabdOd dott Bwpis Aidavs xal "AeAcias wapa Te THs ToAcaéos 
"A@yvas vag?! Then we may interpret the words after the 
lacuna, oot 6€ oduciw Te vaw Srroveaiar éaiuer eoriv, thus: 
the sgictv refers to Aidds and Apheleia, which abstract divin- 
‘ties with this Sarovdater éaiuew were represented by statues, 
or in some way, in the old temple of Athena Polias.4 Dr. 
Dérpfeld has suggested to me that the statues may have stood 
in the open porch of the opisthodomus, and here they would 
have been in the range of vision of a person standing about 
where Pausanias probably was. The altar may have stood just 


1 Instead of using the exact expression of Eustathius, T have given here what 
Pansanias would have written, 
2 Dr. Dirpfeld believes this to be the raér here meant 
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west of the old temple on the stylobate of the colonnade which 
was removed when the Erechtheum was built. It is possible 
also that there was in this porch an image of Athena Ergane, 
and before it one or more of the limbless Herms.t 

If, as seems probable, Pausanias locates the temple of Athena 
Folias by mentioning it here, the mere name in I, 27, 1 would 





i Gio TemPis oo Aro 
r ATHENA 
- (etd aslennnde 





Fiovne 2.— Tue Foun Tewries ox ran Acnoronis. 

To illustrate the route of Pansanias (1,4, 1-27,3). Adapted from Furtwiingler. 
4. Trident marks. 4 Cistern of sen water. i. Three altars. 4, Altar of Zeus 
wraror, 5. Olive. 6, Eéaror of Pollas and Lampof Calllmachus. 7. Statues of Aldus, 
‘Addon, atl Srovialorer Balwws, 8. Altar of Aldus. 


be sufficient to indicate to the reader that he had now left the 
Erechtheum and entered the other building? 
Beside the temple of Athena Polias publie deerees, treaties, 


i Near where Pausanias toast have been at this moment liaa been found a 
Herm, bearing the inscription given in C.J_4. TT, 07, cited on p. 387, No. 8. 
* We must remember, also, that the reader of Pansanias in his own day would 


not be laboring under any uneertainty whether the old poros Hecatumpedon were 
standing or not. 
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and honorary statues! were erected, as four inscriptions testify 
(Nos. 15-18). The second dates probably about 100 B.c., and 
mentions the ofd@ temple of Athena Polias? while the others 
have simply ‘the temple.’ 

The last passage has been treated above (p. 546). 

ie 

II. Contents of the temple. 

a, The image. 

1. Schol. Demos. XXTT, 13. of ra Uportka «ai ror Dapterova] spor 
Aau Agyorrat of péyurror weAdwes Taw lepiiv, TapGevaiy mds qv ev ty dxpowoAe 
TlapGivou "AGqvas. septeyor Ta dyalkpa rye Geo orep drocpmey 4 Derhang o 
dvopuvrorAaarys «x Xpueov nal éAedavros. y" yap dydApora qe ae Ty axpe- 
wide tHs “AGqvas dy diaddpas toro: éy per €f doyys yerdmevor ( haing, 
wep txaXciro Dokutdos "AGqvis, 6 to abrijs vor tw rods, A be TO did 
oeot povow, dep éroopray vieipTavres of ey Mapofcwe- éxakeiro d& Totro 
Tpopdyou "AGyvas. + éxonjrarro éx ypurot wal éheharros, oF wAoueL@TEpot 
yevontenc, dd THe €v Sodopive vieps, Gog wal perCun y viKy. Kol éxaAecro 
rovro Depterow “Abyras. 

9, Plutarch, de deedal. Plat. fr. 10 (Dibner, IL, p. 20, ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Erang. I. 5). “H dé raw fodvuwy ToORTS dpyatoy €oumer cipal Tl kal woo, 
eye GiAwoy pév fw to mpwrov cig AijAoy tard "Eaveiyfoves “AroAAan tri tur 
Gewpiy dyahuo, fidwow 8 ro THs ToAuabos tro ra atroyforen iowler, 6 
poy wor "AGpwate GubvAarrowrey ... 

+. Philostratus, Vit, Apollon. UL. 14. ra é€ ye dpxatorara (dydAuora) Tow 
wap “EAAgo to re tHe “AGqvas THe TloAtdéos «.. 

4. Athenavoras, pro Christ. 17. .. ro pév yap & "Eq@iow tips “Aprepsdos, 
wat To THs "AGyeas, paAAdw ye "AGpAds" (AGWAG yap os of puorixwrepor, 
etre ylp To dra ts dAaias To waka), Kal THY Kabywerny “Evdvas cipyacare 
potiyrys AcoiAow. 

& Tertullian, Apol. 16 (ad Nat. 1, 12). et tamen quanto distinguitur a 
erncis stipite Pallas Attioa, ef Ceres Raria, quae sine effigie rudi palo eb 
informi ligno (solo statioulo ligni informis, ed Nat. Le.) prostat? 

6. Eusebius, Praep, Evang. X, 9, 22. mpivroy & Kéxpow Acyerar Zqva 
nexAneéra: Tow Gedy, joy pérepoy olTw wap dripuras aroeoperoy: trera 
Bopiw wap “AGyvatou lépticat wparos, Kai wok mpuros ‘AGqwwas dyaApa 


7. “Apollodorus, TH, 14, 6, 6. éy 8 ra reudver rpadets "Eptytdvios do’ 
avrijs "A@yras -.. ro éy dxpordAer gdavoy rs “AGyas Lpvcaro.* 


1 For those of pricstesaea and Errephori, see below, 

2 Seep. (a4 for diaeussion, 

2Cf Enstath J. A, 107, p. 53: GQlowel adyAq tit ofa, as oh OqArpraca. 
“(jue ptr ydp, dacer, } cegady roo Ads, One oll commentator thought the 
Edavor Lind but one breast. 

‘ Quoted above, No. 3, p. 357, 
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8. Paus. I, 0,6. .. ro 8 dyurraroy éy xoww mwodAols wpdrepor vopuotey 
dreow 9 cur@AGoy dra raw Syuuw deriv “APnvas ayaAyn dv Ty iw dxporoAd 
rire & dvouadopery woke dye 8 és atta dye wereiy éx Tov obpavod. Kk 
rotro piv ow éréfeyut, cite ovTws cire GAAws Eye 

9, Aristoph. Birds, 826 ff. XO. Acrapév ro ypqpa THs rodeus. tis Bai Beng 
roAiotyos dora; Ty favotper Tov terAaw; EY. ri 8 ow A@nwaiar éayser rode; 

10. Schol. Ar. Birds, 827. v7 "AGyw@ Todd: over werAog Cyoero wap- 
woiktAos GY avedepoy dy Ty Tony Taw Da Tr 

11. Zenob. 1, 54 (= Diog. I, 20; Apostol. 1, 00; Arsen. IT, 50; ef. Athen. 
I, 0, 48 B). "Awerdws wai "EAiwiovos pya* eri tiv Gavaros dtiuw. ovroe 
yap sparc tov THs ToAsibos "A@oras rerAov diquuoipyyrar. 

12, Eustath. Od. A 644, p. 1704, 37 ff. Topyovos & rapayeryor eryring 
rire Kai TO yopyorveror, edaov Te atra Topyoves dvaxeijevor “AG ya ToAuée, 
od ypqets ey ta THs Geod 7h yopyovaor éx THs dxpordAews tpehoueroy. 

13. Plut, Themist. 10, 4. xorafowdvrew yap ele Teipota raw “AGqrotow 
dpaiv drokdoGar ro Topyoresoy aro 5 Geot rod dydAparos* Tow otv Chpucrre- 
chén wporrootpercy Cyrelv cul dtepevvdimevoy dravra Ypqudruw dvevporceny 
whijGos év Tals drooxevais dronexpuppevor, av es merov KouurGeyrTeay enropi- 
cut Tovs €uBuivovras ee ras vavs podiup. 


B. The lamp. 


14, Strabo, TX, 16, p. 396. ... 6 re dpyutos reas THs Tlokuos, €vy a o 
acBeoros Avyvos! ... 

15. Paus. 1, 26, Gand 7. Avyvow 6 rp Ged ypvooty KaAAiuaxos érotprey. 
éumAgeavres b dAaiov Tov Avyvor THY alryy Tol méAAovros Erovs dvupevourwy 
juépay’ Elatow 6¢ éxetvo Tor perage érapxet ypovoy To Avyyw waTa Ta ovra 
éy quipa wot veri ducvowrt. rai ol Aivow Kapraciov SpvaAMs dvecre, Go oy 
wupt Alvew povoy olx dorw cAwepov. doing & trép rol Auyvow yuAnKows 
dvjcur és tar Gpopoy deacmg Tyy atpida. 

16. Plut. Numa, 0, 5 and 6. éwef ro. rps “EAAados orow wip dofecror 
Zoru, os viet «al "A@ieyow, ov waphivn, yvaikes 6€ reravpoui yapnor 
iyourt TH éertmékey. dav O€ tro Tipe Tueds exAcry, cofarep “AGypeyot pote 
imi THs “Aptorriowos Aéyerat Tuparvides drorBerfyvau ror lepar Avyvor, «++ ow 
hart dely ded érépow rvpas dvavectu, away 6 crovety Kal wéov, dvarrovras dra 
rov WAiow bAcya kaflapay Kai duiarrow. 

17. Plut. Sulla, 13, 5. (Aperriaw) atrés dvbeAeyas woros pcfypepiwots 
kal KwpOts Youperos Kal mipptyidew kal yekwTorouuy wpos TOU; ToAEulovs TOY 
piv lepiw THs Geod Adyvor dhrea Syxara bid omar CAaiow wepretie. 

18. Schol. V, Hom. Od. + 34. .. mai olxeiwg Gtk tov doBerrov “AGryyyot 
AUXVor. 


y. Image of Hermes, and various ava0sjpara 


19, Paus, 1, 27, 1. xetrat 82 dv rel ved ris ToAuados “Epps Sidov, Kexpo- 
wos dvat Acyopevoy drdfquc, td Adar pupoieys oF civorroy. drabypara 


1 Quoted in full above, pp. 40 and 357, 
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& ordca dia Acyou, tay wer dpyaiun Bichpos éxAadias dori AcwitAov rocnpa, 
Nepsi Ge dra Mijdav Macurrioy Gapag, os dyer ty TlAarainis yy apypepoviar 

THs Grrou, Kal dxtwanys Mapdoviow Acyopnevos er pint. 

90, Lucian, Fuderman, 47, p. 614. sa haha, qVirep q igpeud poo dHeAnory 
wpe ash Yoyo Ty Gpptay eke Kai TO dyxrrpor, owep 6 adcevs drélyxer 
a ex IT 

71. CLA, TT, 649, 13. derny dpyv[potv] | .-.. rotro “Afhp[ai)o[t] 
@[vete] [oor Tle]Aué. Date, perhaps before 395-97 n.c. 

99, CLA. Il, 678, A. Il, 11. tpi dpyupat ["AGpds DJoA[r]a[é)og. 
376-66 n.c. 

of. C4. TI, 699, col. IT, 36. fod jrot [xocjent “AGqeas Do[Asa] (os. 
(7 354 n.c.) 

24, C..4. 11, 724 B, 8 C. wivlafé dpyvpot[s], [6 a] dreyeyo|[arra}e 
iepos "AGqvas Tlfoki]ados ... 127. xepriffeiow dpyupoty é6 [au] érrye- 
yparrat tepor “AGywas Lod [i] 480. 

a5. C.J.A. I, Ta7 A, col. 1. 7-12. peravy ypvoo[iy .... dvé]!Ggcer Bam- 
Aléwe "AAcEartipov yury "PalE|dey "AGpra [TloAcaéc- | ral @ucv)—* mre]|pa- 
[rpa]xhia [ypued ...- div}eByrer Bac[iAdwe ‘AAcfdvBpov yurl Put ]éry 
"AGy[a TloAwé&c: ora(Qpov).-]. Several mentions of Athena without an 
epithet. 327-211 nc. 


26, C.LA. 11, 735, 17 ff, [beady dpyupa, ép'] ef éxvyeypar (rm “Abang 


TloAt jade Spuvioxol['s woes GeO] yKE™ ETepa oui dpyupa, é@ ef] éweye- 


‘yparrrax” | [iepa "A Onis ‘TloAr]dBos, dvdéym| [€..-+-+0+++.0] Tpary.! 

a7. C.L.A. TV, 2, 108 , Mb Gf. dresty) dé rove oredidions dvarifiact Ty 
"A@prt ty TloAuiét, | tors d@Aoferag els roy vew avarobdvas tol ereparovs 
extypaarTas * SmipToxos | nui Hatperdiins Aevxuwos aides dvtfera|y TH 
Adwrain oredavwéevres bro Tou Srjplou row A@yra[i jaw. o47-46 noc. 

28. CuLG. 2155, 12 if. yepororyoa 6€ row djpor yoy wper [es ..... x 
Mvpwaiuy ax] dvrum, otrwes ddincuero ets ‘AGhpas wal [6]e[icavres Ta €yre- 
ToApora avrots ] | Pisoni [HoAuide © AG] nrg, wad Li nodAvepyprarr[ es etyapurty- 
cour wepl THs Boyt €ling Te Kl Cwrypios kal TH Tw uh [rattan KOLonS Ts 
yeyerqmerys ros éju)] Mupay [AGyrains]. deafiirres & wal [row orépavoy 
vy Oleg wai TO davatrpaca, ca't tT]as éecypap[als ifr’ afro i joypaiarres, «A. 
Deeree of Myrine in Lemnos, about 166 nc. 

29, CLA. IV, 2, 477d, 10 ff [Boxei my BovAy, Sp aoa wey aya- 
Geivas THy dud|A]qv qv kaTecxendauoer al wapbelvo Ty AGyg .. 


5. Grave of Erichthonius, serpent, olive? 


0), Clem. Alex. Protrep. IT, 45, p. 15, Sylb. vi dé "Epeyfovos; ofyl év 
Ty, veg tHe Toutes Keaydevras;? 


1 See also p. $50, note 6, 

2 See No. 17, p. 458. 

8 The olive is brought in here as belonging to Athena Polias, though not in 
her temple, 

*= No, 6, under} L, p. 357, 
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$1. Apollod. TT, 14, 7. "Epeyforew hé dwrofapteros eal ragbeyros €v ra 
Teweve tHe AGywas.! 

42, Plut, Demos. 26. & Sdomowa Tlokus, ri by tTpert tots yaAerwraros 
yaipers Onpices, yAavxi nai dpaxowre sat Spay i 

4%, Eustathius, Gv. a S57, p. 425, 8. of dao, ay éxeifey, cai olxoupos 
foawen, Guta tye Lokudos, ijyoww ev Teh ve THs TloAuddos HUT uLENOS. 

H4. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. T38. vor lepdw épaxorra THs ‘AGyas, Tor 
®uAaKe Tov yOL, 

45. Herod. WIT, 41. Acyouct Grains Gcbuy peyar pulaen mys axperroAlos 
tvocatraofas éy re ing Atyouar re aire coi by og deere ery deiredeovot 
> ES erin peokeroeood éort, avTy 4 Wf pederceron dy Tw 
mpocte aie pore dvaimpouperny tore Tw dieverros. ornpeneerys i TavTe 
THs (pecs pad Ade ri ol AO pata RELL Tpoluporepor efeAcroy TH mow os 
kal THs Geow dwokeAorruips THY dxpowodw. 

46. Plut. Thenst. 10, 1. Onpetor péy Agu Garey to Tov Spixavros. Os diqha- 
owns execs Tals ijpiepus ex Tou ayKoy bowel yeverGas- cat Toy xo 7lepay 
aura mporibewevas drapyas epurKorres dyarnrrous ol lepeig efiryye\ Aor eis 
rovs wolAous, Tor Bepurronheovs Aeyor hidovros, ug derokckoore ry wok Wf 
Beas iebyyouneny zpos Tyy faAarray airots. 

a7. Hesych. olkoupov Sur rov Tips HoAsabos doAaxe byes Kak Ot 
pev fra Gariv, of be Guo €y te leog rot “Epeyfews. rovrov de Gulaa THs 
dxpordkens pact, @ rad peAcrourray wapecTibecfas, 

a3. Phot. olxaupav Gduy* Tov THs UaAutbos pudaxa. kai “Hpodoros (uty 
Ga dopoie ér ta epg, svppl. Creuzer), di Agoyos G€ arrow dun. 

30. Philostr. Zing. U1, 17. ratro yap Aéyeras 7d Onpiov elvouy re eva ro 
xpurg ... eal & Spdxuw Bt 6 ras Adyvas & &r eal wiv de Cepewrakes Py 
Goxer oot tor “AGywainy derdoorto Gyo eri to ypur@, ov exe TETTeyas 
Tais Kéhbadoi¢ exotourro." 

40. Philoch. fr 146. .. wilaw els the trips DloAudios year ctreAGotoe xol éoera 
els ta Dovdpocuy, tri tov Gupov dvaSace tov “Epxeiov Ads, tov tro Ty Aig, 
carexeiro." 

41. Herod. VIOT, 85. dori & rp depowdkt tory “Epexyfios tov spryereos 
Acyowevou clvat mes, €y ray €Aaiy re wat Godaooa oe. 


4 


The scholiast on Demosthenes XXII, 18 mentions three 
images of Athena on the Acropolis in different places. One is 
that made in the beginning from an olive tree, and called by 
the name of Athena Polins. Plutarch also states that it was of 


i= No, 4, under € 1, p, 357, 

21 have not inserted all passages relating to the serpent, but those which give 
aome statement as to his dwelling place, or contain the name Wekds. For a 
more complete citation, see Jahn, Pows. Deser. Arcis Athen. p. 27. 

§ More fully quoted above, No. 11, p. 368. For more passages about the olive, 
gee Jalin, op. cit. pp. 27 f 
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wood, set up by the autochthones, and preserved to his day by 
the Athenians. Philostratus testifies to its being one of the 
most ancient statues among the Greeks, and Athenagoras 
classes it with the famous Artemis of Ephesus, while Tertullian 
compares it and the Rarian Ceres to a rourh stock. The testi- 
mony as to its dedicator varies, as is not remarkable considering 
its hoary antiquity. Two autochthones are named, Ceerops by 
Eusebius, Erichthonius by the compiler of the handbook which 
goes under the name of Apollodorus. When Pausinias visited 
the Acropolis, he seems to have seen this image, which he 
mentions as follows, though it is a matter for much regret that 
he did not state more exactly where it was kept: * Now the 
image of Athena, which was regarded most holy many years 
before they came together from the demes, is the one in what 
is now called the Acropolis, but used to be called the TOMS. 
A report regarding it has it that it fell from heaven,” the truth 
or falsity of which report he declines to discuss. It was for 
this rude féavow that the peplus was made, first by Aceseus 
and Helicon, later under the superintendence of the Errephori 
by the épyacriva:.’ The Praxiergidae had charge of the cloth- 
ing of the image, and removed the peplus at the Plynteria. It 
would be far beyond the limits of this paper to enter more 
fully into the interesting subject of the peplus and its makers, 
but certain additional facts may be stated when we treat briefly 
in § [II of the personnel of the temple. 

Another object belonging to this image, and seemingly worn 
by it, is the Gorgoneum, whose pretended loss, when the 
Athenians were retiring to Salamis in 480, gave Themistocles 
opportunity to discover means for the support of the fleet. 

Strabo gives as the distinguishing feature of the old temple 
of Athena Polias the ever burning lamp, which Pausanias goes 
on to describe immediately after mention of the image im the 
passage just quoted. Hence we muy reasonably regard them 

i Dr. Dérpfeld believes that later the peplus which was carried as a sail on 


the Panathenale ship was made for the Parthenus image, and may have been 
woven In the west chamber of the Parthenon. 
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as standing together, and in fact in the old temple of the 
Polias.! This lamp was made for the goddess by Callimachus, 
had a wick of Carpasian flax, was filled but once a year, and 
was provided with some device, which Pausanias calls a doim€, 
to draw the smoke up through the roof. This doiwE was 
probably a metal chimney made in the shape of a palm-tree, 
the stem being hollow and serving as a flue? The lamp was 
tended, not by virgins, as the vestals at Rome, but by old 
women, as at Delphi, evidently the priestesses; if by any 
chance it was extinguished, as in the tyranny of Aristion, — 
who lived in wanton luxury himself while he impiously allowed 
the lamp to be quenched for lack of oil,—it must not be re- 
lighted from any other fire, but only with pure and unde- 
filed flame procured from the sun in a way which Plutarch 
describes. 

If Pausanias does not exactly locate the image and the lamp, 
the case is different when he comes to speak of the contents of 
the Polias temple at the beginning of chapter AX VII. Among 
avaGhpera worthy of special mention he cites a wooden Hermes 
given by Cecrops, which was kept concealed by myrtle boughs: 
a digpos o«Aaéias, the work of Daedalus; the breastplate of 
Masistius, and the scimitar of Mardonius, An interesting 
offering is the fish-line and hook dedicated by the fisherman 
from Piraeus, which Parrhesiades borrows from the priestesa in 
Lucian’s dialogue to catch the philosophers, using as bait a 
dried fig and a piece of gold. 

Other objects mentioned specifically in inscriptions as belong- 
ing to Athena Polias* are a silver drinking-cup (21), silver 
water-pots (22), new water-pots (723), a silver platter with 
the Inscription Lepow "A@nvag [loAraéog (24), al similarly in- 
scribed silver hand-basin (24), a gold drinking-horn (purer) 
and gold necklaces dedicated by Roxane, wife of Alexander 

! For further discussion of this question, see below, pp, 202 £ 

2 Dr. Dirpfeld has the ides that this potné waa a reservoir for the oll. 


It is not certain that these were In the shrine; they may have been kept in 


the Opisthodomas. The numbers in parentheses are those of the passages cited 
uniler this section, 
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the Great (25), and a silver phiale, also marked as belonging 
to the goddess under this surname (26), and dedicated by one 
Phryniscus. 

In 347 B.c. Spartocus and Paerisades, sons of Leucon, a king 
on the Bosporus, were crowned by the people of the Athenians ; 
and these crowns, suitably inseribed, were dedicated by the a@Xo- 
dérat in the temple of Athena Polins. 

The people of Myrine in Lemnos, about 166 B.c., sent an 
embassy to Athens to thank the Athenians for help, with in- 
structions to sacrifice to Athena Polias, and to dedicate to her 
a crown and an inseribed anathema. 

A third ease, which we may perhaps regard as: typical, is 
the offering of a phiale worth one hundred drachmas by the 
épyaotivat as a memorial of their service to the goddess. 

The grave of Erichthonius has been referred to above,! 
Clement of Alexandria stating that it was in the temple; 
but Apollodorus doubtless is more correct, when he places tt 
in the tementus. 

The testimony regarding the sacred serpent is confusing and 
unsatisfactory. Besides the well-known story told by Herodo- 
tus and Plutarch, we have many lesser notices of this ‘guardian 
of the Polias, as Eustathius, Hesychius, and Photius eall it. 
The scholiast on the Lysistrata names it the ‘guardian af the 
temple,” and others? the * guardian of the Acropolis.’ Its 
dwelling is stated by Herodotus to be e va ipa, by which he 
seems to mean the Hecatompedon, and by Eustathins in the 
temple of the Polias, while Hesychius reports a tradition that 
there were two in the Erechtheum. The authority for this 
seems to be Phylarchus, according to Photius. 

The sacred olive was not in the temple, but in the Pandro- 
seum. Herodotus puts it in the Erechtheum; that is, the old 
temple of Erechtheus, in which it may have stood in a rootless 
chamber or enclosure. 


1 On p. 360. 
? Herodotus and Heaychins. 
© Flintarch, Then. 10, speaks of the res. 
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IIT. Personnel of the temple; cult; associations with other 
divinities. 
a. The priestess. 


1, Plot. Numa, 9, 5. ered roe rips "EAAdGos arov rip arSerroy éormy, ag 
Thiet wai "AGipypoww, ob wapfévo, yuvaines 8 weravperar payor eyourt Try 
émipeAenny.! 

2, Aeschines, II, 147. .. elvue & de dparpias ra -yévos, | raw abrow Beason 
"EreoBovradais percyet, oer y ris “Adyvas rips To\uados dori fener. 

$. Schol. Aesch. II, 147. ‘EreoSovradas] "EreoSovrdiat of Bovroe roo 
lepews droyorer, yevos Aaumpay wap "A@ywalois. ro b& dreary ro dAnbes 
GyAci. BG. ris WoAudidos] ris rokcovyou, rovréan rps ti widuw duAarrov- 
ons kai oeyorrgs. G. eye 6¢ ta yern ious Bomots ey ruis olen dauriiy. 
THoAiddos de ofoy ToAioiyor mai miveyovrns «at rylourys Tye wow. Bourys 
da "Epeytiiwe ro yevos eyet, col dx airou xaAeirai tt “Abin sive; "Ereo- 
Bovrata, of tw ovte dxo Tov Botrov, ofr TpoacTorTa Tov igpow THs er 
dxporoAc§ “AGnvas THs TloAtdées. of saern be derpiat Tey are peTeyov- 
wi, ddA’ daKer Abryirys cart TOMLET IPS eavroy OciKrurat, of] ores €or erye- 
vps, were tos ErepGovrdéas xotrewery riup igoor ray THs MoAudos ... £. 

4. Westermann, Hiegraph. Graeci, p. 267; VI, Aeschines, 3. atric F A 
Aioyurys repi row yevous atrot éy ra raparperfems gnciv us o warp 
airov “Arpouytos datping pév hv wal yévous raw Ereoflovrddwr, dbey THs 
‘AGyvas tye Modates doriv tépets, 

& CWA. IT, 1980. 


TaAAas “Epexteday apyey[én, od]y cara pode 
ane To toptty Dare pea * [lporaA |os, 

Bovradéuw éripow €2 af[paros], ds yerérwp wer 
Tayos ffv orpariag werrdes Tawriuayos, 

To mpeyorot 8 dr@yray dy Aiyerdaun Ainonp yas 
yw yfovl tyuders “Arid Atoyerys, 

ay Ta pily] pyrup Adyos dvdaver, of 88 Be py 
éGpaner aya ycuceny wuT pis éAcvbepiary. | 

[Evy Jelip «at] EtSovAiéys Kowridat érorprop, 


6. CfA. TI, 20, 10. sav ris ToAcaél og igperav? .. fbid. 1. .. yap iy 
Bou| radaus ?]. 

7. Etymol. Mug. “EreoBovedBas (386, 8) . . ex 8 rovrov (rod yévons) 
cafiorurrat leneiat tHe ToAtabos. 

8. Harpocrat. “Evenfovrata .. ée 8 ror xaGirraro Y ipa ris 
TloAutidos "Adwwas, catia dpe Apdaxuw epi yer. | 


? Quoted more fully on p. 470, No. 16. 

* Probabhy for @chorépa ; see OAL TT, 1985 (No, 39, below), and possibly 
C.LA. I, 1970 (No, 4), The name is given as HA(répa) in C.f-A. I, 
L4ll, 4. 
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6, Phot. "EreoBovrida .. de 6¢ tovrey xafiocraro Wy lepeia rps Uo- 
10. [Plut.] Vir. X. Gratt, 432 Descendants of Lycurgus. .. Mypicios, 
és riw lepocivgy Horudiwes “Epeyfews elye, nai PiMiery, yris iepdoato THs 
"AGyras vorrepov. 

11. CUA. TU, 872 (Basis found west of Erechtheum). [‘T]ouriaw Aewe- 
dav, | Sadavot’ Topxoula]/rov @yyarépa, ie[ pera | | “AGyviis Tol Auié jos | 
"lowvia ML eyiory, 2 ]yvmlvos E[oune |ws | [| Giryargp |. 

12. Phot. KodAvyrijpin kot sAwerypin' foptay dvopara* yivovrar per 
aira GupyyAuavos pyvés, devdty piv éri Béxa xadAverijpia* Gevrépa Gt 
dOiverros ta wTAuTYpia* Ta pey wAveTypia pol Ga Tov Bdvaroy Tijs 
“Aypavdou éyros évmrot py rAviyva dobyras- ag ovrw wAvieioas THY 
évopaciay AaBeiy ratryy' Ta 6€ xoAAweTypia, Gr. mparry Goxet y “AypavAos 
yevottyy lepein Tors Geos Kooper * ho col codAwrypia airy aredetay. 
Kai yap TO Kooper Kal Aaprpivew éoriv. 

13. Plut, de vitioso pud. 14, 4e. Avotpdyy be “AGipporew, y mys Molt 
Sos idpe, Tay Ta lepa rpocayayorrev dpewxopaw éyyeu xeAevorrwr, “AAN 
éxvin, cre, pay Kal Torro TaTptor yeryTat. 

14. Pliny, Nat. Hist. SSATV, 76. Demetrius Lysimachen quae sacerdos 
Minervae fuit Lxmo annie 

15. Pans. 1, 27,4. pas 8t rip pau ris “APyvas torre per types wpecGuris, 
drov re wHyeos pdAurra, Payeery dedwoves elvar Avertpciyy. 

16. CLA. IV, 2, 407 g. 54. (in crown on votive tablet), q BovAy | 6 
Gijuos | viv tepellar] | ris “AGyrils | ris TloAta[ dos] | Mevrernpé[ de }." 

7. CuA. TL, 1482 4 (Part UT, p. dot). [ “Lépeuay “AG |yras THoAtatos 
Xpweita | [Nixyrov] Uepyaryfer Gvyarepa | [... «jai Neeyrps wal d- 
AvAAa |... Edmupidow raw davraw | [adeAd “AG lg Modi. Under 
this number also.a fragment with AQHN in line 2, and AAO in line 3, 
ie. “AGav[as Mods |ados. 

18. CLA. 101, 887 (Base of Wymetinus marble found wear Erechtheum), 
4... Ovyardpa Nia |omiorrparyy €[ppydopyrocey | "Agta | Toki «al 
Tavdodolw dvtfy cow €]at tempos KoAAwrr[ ors 2]. About 40 nc, 

19. CUA. IDL, G3, Sf. dvi tepelag "AGyras | WoAuidos Meyirrys tis 
“AckAnridoy “AAowas @ryarpos. After 27 nc. 

M), C.FA. TU, 1740 (Base), "“A@yvd WoAidd[a] | drt epeiag “AAefa[ ry] | - 
Spas trys Adovrols |] | dx KoAAewdaw. 

91, Cu.A4. UL, 886 (Base between Propylaea and Parthenon). ["lepea] 
A@nvats TloAs[ddog] | [2rpa]rovicg Nixavdpov. . . 

29, OLA. TU, 916 (Base). "H Bovdy wali 6 Sos] | Tepriay Acvxiov 
eat een 8 | LP )rperdpa, dap bop yal cor "AG ]qva WoAuids. | “Evi iepeiag Srpa- 
roxAdas, Below in crown, H BovAy | [mai 6 Gpuos | fppy | [op |q)[o ]acar. 





See place for foll passage, also the same, 4.0. ‘EreoSovrddas. 

2 See also dhid. Bll b, Bab e, 

° Mentioned also in (A. I, 1379, 0 (No. 44,*below), and C.F.A. [1 1380, 6 
(No. 35). 
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oa CLA. TH, 921. "H Bovdy | 6 Sijpos | Karnbo pyoaray | ‘AcwAym a. 
—"Exi t[epeias] | “Apewoxdeias rys DAl..... Ovyarpos}. 

ot CLEA. UL, 926. “lot\tos "Onralros] | yw eavrov Gyya[répa | “Tov ]- 
May 'Powdivar “LAchela | xapurryptor | [éxi] leptas ‘Iotdupas r[qs - - mF 

on. CLA. UL, 374, 0 ff. ered 6 [4] iepalfe ras WoAudibos émepeAy Oy 
aad |Go.. Ibid. 208 .. [éraverat | | ryVv tines [ris] “AGyras THs | To- 
ag. Ci.Ad. TO, 6, 14 ff. -- éreaiy «ai 6 dasurryps Tow @e\[ ow] dyyeA- 
hac cfac}a oh wérpun rf lene rhs ABqeas de | [xen ri] ep xLal] § ape 
réprowra oTparia. 

av his. "“Exu. "Apx- 1895, p. 109, no. 23. "[gpeuv TloAuados “AGywas, «TA. 
Tnseription at Eleusts. 

of. Harpoerat. Exipov" Aveoupyos dy rw wepi tis lepeiag, Sripa éopTy 
rap ‘Adnvaioes, dd’ 7s mol o j.AyV Sxipodopiu. dai de of ypavarres wept 
re pyran Kol éopTur ray AGyvaiue, dy dort Kal Avetmayiiys; us TO oKipor 
oxtabioy dere peya. bb w epowerw ef axporoAews aig Tum Torey KoACweroy 
Sxipoy wopevorrat qo re tis ‘Adhpas leper «at & rot Dowedavos lepers wai 
* sot "Hxfov" copifovrs 6€ TovTo "Exeofavradas ... 

a5, Fhot. Sxiptv* Sxipa dopry rapa “AQyvaioes, ab’ 7s Kol G pry Sxipo- 
dopuiv* uci & of ypaparres rept Te poyvan’ Kal gopriaw risy “AGyyyotr, ans 
vo Sxipow oxuiieroy éorriv* pel ov cepoperov €f deporoAews ae Tia TOToY 
xakovnerov Exipov Topevorrad y TE THs "AGyras [pam mai & rot Tocedawos 
tenets ai & Tou "HAtov* xopilove: 6 rovro "EreoSovradat." 

29, Schol, Aristoph. Eecles. 18. Sxipors- Sxipa opty tare tis Sxupddos 
"AGyvas, Zxtpodopuawos 18. al Si Arjuqrpos kal Kopys. év q o lepets row 
"EpexGéas cepa: orxindeow Aevwar, & Aeyerat oxipor.” 

3). Strabo, CX, 11, p. 804 end, Tuts 8 dard rot ry lepemy THs TloAuitos 
*AGyvas yAupod Typor TOU péy értyaipiow px) dorrectat, Eevixor 5 povoy wpor- 
depertut ... 

31. Eustath. Od. é 81, p. 1752, 23 ff. «ai vy pear d€ pact THs "AGnvas 
tGos qv of Gi ary fvOa dpa ro dpryy, ps Gpcentxor 6 duvds. ty & 
airy olde Typal dojy -yecderGas. 


8. Errephori, Ergastinae, Praviergidae. 


49, Paus. 1, 27, 4. wupélevae uo ror yaot THs ToAtdbo¢ olkotcw of wéppory 
xadoiet & "A@yraiot ous dppypdpovs.” atrat ypdvor pév tia batrav Eyourt 
aapa TH Gop, raparyeropérys Gt ris Eoprys Spamiy év ruxrt rodde. dvabeioal 
ocburty dri ras Kebakas a 3 THs "AGyras Lépea Siduor depen, ofre 7 dedotra 
grotev Tt kburw elGvia, otre tats hepoierms érurrapcvats, — eer i wepiffo- 
Aog év ty FOAC THs xakoupér”s év Kaprots “Agpotirys of woppw, Kal 6c avrov 


1 — Suidas, Zelpor, See also Fhotius, Eelpor, Zxipls, Zatpopopla ; Heaychius, 
Expr Abyed. 

2 Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Theam. 8H. 

§ Quoted to this point us No. lo, under § I, p. $58. 
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xafosos troyauos atroudry* tavry xara al wapGara. Katw pew Oy Ta 
depouera Accroves, AoBotioa oe dAAo vi xopiGovoww CyxenuAvp evar. wre 
ras wey dduactw Hoy Ta évrevher, Erépas 6¢ és Tyr dxporokw trupGevovy ayou 
au avy atria, 

3, (JA. UL, 1801 (on a capital). “ASyals ToAsahy] | 6 ramos ‘Irro- 
p[txos ...) | "AGyr(odupar?) | Geoddpor Mapa[Gwriow Gvyarepa | € |ipydo- 
pyoa| oar dedipKer |. 

$4. CLA. Tl, 1879 (Bose). [A]@q[vd | “Awo]A[A}ow[eos ... A] pt- 
Svaiols | ry A ]jvyarépa “AL y |ep] os] | «Lat ] & Betos ObAcldéys | wai] 9 
pata PAu répe | | él hay |dopyracaly | ¢]vehyxar. | ("Emi ] tepeias Mevre- 
rypidos | ["lep Jol x |Adovs PAvew(s | K Jal ixoo ]@[ dry |s |At |ys “AwoA (A) om 
bol uv | Duddowm €]e[ot jyoor. 

85. CSA. 11, 1980. ["A]@qiva] | .. cys “Avr... |..0nets tyLy firyarépa | | 
ery tppLipoptiracar] | dviOn{ner]. | LEnt tep]e{ta]s TerLrernpiBos) | 
[rips “lepoxAe}ovs | PAveus |, 

36. CEA. 1, 1881. [AG ]pa | [-eeerpdryr | [4 tari 1] rroxdjs | 
Fee Sv ]radgrrios | [wok a poyryp +. eon bop yraraer aveGyxc |. 

a7, CLA. TL, 1983. ['A@y vd wai [Ta }rdpdom | .. 03 AcorveenAcovs 
Tpwepects | [rile @uyaripa DiAcy dvebinxer | éopydhopyorocar. | “Evi tepeuas 
Geodarys TloAvaxrov ‘Apperpornter. | Katkor@erys érancer, 

$8, CuLA. U1, 1384. .. ri] Gvyardpa Dol.. dppypopy jowray *‘Abnwa 
d| wabhyre |. 

a9, €.fa4. O, 1365, "AGnra | “Ayias Nexdoyov Etwprjmerg ty Giurya- 
tipa | Bevorrparyy tppypopotcay, xal a penta Anu y]|\tpia BovAupog 
Tlaiavedw['s | | Gvyargp «at of dbeAdot “Alp ||neros ‘Extxparys BovAur | 
Eevodiw dvdfyxav. ["Ewi] iepeiac D[tAwrépas «.. ]- 

40. CLA. UL, 1390, Tavapirray Marriov Mapafwri[ov 6 rarnp | | wai ¥ 
pyryp Geodory Aambéow ef Mupewourrys | | Gvydryp wat of adeddot K Aeopie- 
vfs wat ...] | [Epp Poprramay AGqrg MoAudl & xai Tardpdcm] | dvetheay. 

41. CA. 1, 1908. CAG} pa [Aeoriajs(?) Atypyalou Koy || ect jeve 
rye Gryare pa) | Srparovieyy dppydemjrac(ay | | kat y pojryp Tvbins Aro- 
dapov | “Apderparyter Gvyarqe | wai of dbeAdot | | Ato ]éupos wat UAeurriag 
dvéfnxay, | [Eri lepeia]s ErparowAcius THs | [ .-- dx |Anidov Giryarpos. 

2. CLA. ID, $18. "A Bowd} xfal] & Sjos | 'AwoAAcdmpar “AroAdo- 
E[spou] | Tapyyrrion @ryalrépa | é]ppybopyoracay “Abnve TI oA acti J. 

43. CA. TV, 2, 477 d, 1148. MeAcrets elrev* hread[y spocoder rorpra- 
peeves pis tHe BovAjw of warépes tar wapfevey] | ray jpyacperar tly | 
"AGy[v la [ra dpa els row wGrAov, xTA.' 

44. Plot. Aleih. 34. 4 yap qudpo xorérAcurer (6 "AAR Gulins), dhparo Ta 
HAwerypia" ry Beg. Somer 6€ ra opyu Lpadiepyiieae GhapyyAuvos exry 


1 See No, 17, p. 358, for more full citation, 

“See Harpocration, a0. Uherrjpa; Hesychins, Keakdkerrdp, TWAverdpa ; 
Eiym. Mag. “Hyqropla, Kadkvrrapet col UWAvrripee ; Photius, Kakherrypia «nl 
WAwerdaia (No. 12 on p. 377), UWavvrrdpa; Pollux, VILL, 141, repuryouloa rd 
lepd ; Suidas, MW Awrrypia. 


= 
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dbivorros aruppyra, Tov re xocpow xafeAovres Kal To t4o¢ wkarancAwmbarres * 
SOev dv rails pakiora Tov arodpabuy rw Wépay tarryy dxpaxrov “AGyraine 
ropucowrnr. 

45. Hesych. [paftepyidat: of ra hos 7d dpyaiow tips “Abyras dudeer- 
yivres: 


gy. The eult. 


46, C.J.A.1, 188, 5-7. afAoferaty waped|o]\Gy els Tovathjvoi ra peydAa, 
... A@yvaiag TloAsdtos |r X. 

47. C.LA. Tl, 163 (Decree concerning the yearly celebration of the 
Panathensea, passed in the adovinistration of Lycurgus), 21 £ xal Gorerves 
rife "AGqvl +i] oui nal rif “AGqng ij Nicg 

48, Schol. Aristoph. Birds, 827. ry "AGyvad woAih ovoy rérlos ¢yivero 
woproikiAos, or avredepor ev ty voparg tay Tovof yao.’ 

46. Schol, Hom. Od. € 533. “Epeyfets 6 raw “AGnratwr Borkers torye 
Gvyarépa rotvoua “QpePmay cahAa diuarpereoraryy. xoopuyprasy 6€ tarry 
wort wéure Kaiydopow Gicovray eis THY dxporoki Ty wokuide “Adare, 
ratrys 66 6 Bopéas dvegoy éparGeig Aabiw robs BAcrorray Kal @uAgooorTas 
Ty KOpyY yorurer ... Wy OF lorropia rapa ‘Axovmlaw. H. V. | 

50, Herod. V, 82. of 6 (A@nvaio dri rotode dew ddacoy ex oo dra- 
four (ol "Extfatpuot) Ereog dkacrou ty “AGyvaty re TH woAsdde Ipa wai ry 
"Epeyier. 

sl. CA, TT, Sf 6 (Part T, p. 403). “Evi MoAowos doyorros. | Suppeyia 
"AG yraioy cai "Apaddue cal “Ayerin «oi “HAetow eal Pearle * ebocay TH 
Bovdg col ra Gye... 6, evfarhu wey Toy xypUKO atTiKe pidle ta Ad 
ro ‘OMuperin cai Ty A@yt ry Todd & kat TH Anpaytpe eau tH Kopy «at 
roig Gudex[a G)eots wai raiy cepvais Peois. dav cuvevetyen [AGH yuo ro 
yyw 7a Segarra wepi THs ouppaylfes Ovicialy Kai sporedor roujrerFal c] 
rekoumerew [rovrany «a0 |Oari dv ra diyjpw Gory..." 

62, CuG. 2155, 12 ff. yeporavqou &€ Tor dqow yoy wper Alas ..... dx 
Mupevater dor | deter, ocrives dduciucrot ets AGywug week [4 Jef idavres Th €)re- 
rodpéeva atrots | | Girouct [Moduah "AG ]qva, cal xadAcepjoarr| es ebyaptorry- 
cowrt rept THs Sonfeling re xoi curgpias Koi THs Tor deAl rarer KomLins 
THs ytyanmerys tois én] Mvpoy ["AGyvaios]. dvatirres be xai [ror 
wredavor ri) Gog cat To drabyua, eae +t las éxtypad[als is” ara ir joypd- 
arres, kTA. Decree of Mytine in Lemnos, about 166 me* 

fa. CuLA. UL, 481,4 arte ras bel oias je f|Gocer | wera [ray eby- 
Boy ev axpor[ she va ei}ryr[sipin +] re And wh H[odudBs xak rote] 
aiAas | Geots off [widrpeow fy ter ]i[p re rye Bojvdys wall rot] dijuov, 


t= No, 10 under § IT p. 570. 

5 ti2-361 oo. Ch Xen. Hellen, VII, 5, int. 

82> No. @under§ Up. 3ST). At a recent meeting of the German Institute 
at Athens, H, von Prott discussed a similar decree foutid at Priene, which in- 


acription will soon be published, As it refera to Athena Dokids, it should be 
inserted bere. 
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eth. os Dbid. BA ff. EOwrar & nai va FwAAci[a] «[ai éxa JAAMprrar, 
ful ols be rat |i ra efirytypea ty dxpo mode TH Te ‘Abe Ty TloAtaGe ot 
ry Kovplorpa joy «ai ry Tuvdpéo[ a cali éxakAdpyooy, 48-42 nc. 


& Associations with other divinities. 

54, C@u-A. ITT, 3853 (Fragment of base east of Parthenon.) | Any jas 
{ToAuiBos. | [4 ]Ampos(?) | ['Apir]royérys --- | “AOqvas N[deps]) 

ai. Soph. Philoct. 14. Niky + "A@dva ToAute, y oruiter pe del. 

si. CLA. I, 188, 4 and §. Gero otros dafy, “AGyvaias Tov ua Jos 
--++ Neg. 400 nc. 

at. CLA. 1, 190, 11. ['AGqvaiag Nicys « jai Modal Gos]. Money. 40+ 
405 Bc. 

sh. CLA. I, 273, A 8 and f 44. [A@qraias Nixys nal] ToAtdéos. 
Thid. k. 9 and f 45, ToAsa Gos col Wik| as Tox jou.' . 

50. CLA. IV, 1, 179 d (cs 162), 17 ff. ars ray | [ypynar jor “AGy- 
vaing | [Toksados [$1] .. Ibid. 21 £ [Ndeps “A )@yvatas dro | [rae ypy- 
pur lw ... 

60. Dinarchus in Demos. I, 64. Mapripopat tas cepvas Gedy, dvdpes 
"AGpvaio, Kal Tov towoy Gy éxetvat KaTeXowrl, kal toby ypuas Tov; eyyar 
pious, cal ry AGyray tiv ToAmda, nai rots dAAous Gens ..- 

61. Plut. Praecept. ger. reip. 5,9, 802 B. 6 88 rijs UoAuidos AGqvas Patt 
vis Bovdaiag @duidos, “"H 7 arépur dyopas quer Ave Woe mobite,” 
spodajrys ... NOWpiEl THY WOALP. 

62. CLA. TL, 465 b (p. 419), 6. «7a ty re "ALOq]va ty Mo[Acté | xal 
rjois dAAots Gents. 

6a. CUA. TL, 1171 (Base om Acropolis). 6 duos 6 Xinv @yoiver Sav- 
Oaov "A@ywa Tokai: wat Henig wit. 

4. Aelian, For, Hist. 1,9. o& Todds "AGywa wat “EAcuieme Zi nai 
"EAAHvey Geol mares. 

5. Lucian, Sympos. 32 (11, p. 440). Grera qyoca xara THs TloAuddos 
pay elAnebevat. 

66, Lucian, Fisherman, 51, p. 618. Xpiourre, wpic ris “AGyvas ere... 

67. Lucian, Erap. AA. 7,1 (10, p. 296), MOYS. "Quoce yap, i JLT ED, 
xara Tair eotw Kai tis MoAutdos. 

(8. Schol. Lue. "Erap. Awd. 7,1. taty Geaty] Kopy cat Agpeytpa at ent, 
q Se "AGqwa y ToAtes. "Opxos 6 rotro "A@yracur, os «ai Aaxehaiporiar ot 
Aiaircoupot, ol Kot opauourlr, vy rw Sea. Hourdel e ms. Paris. 


The priestess of Athena Polias was a woman who had heen 
married (1)2 and regularly of the family of the Eteoboutadae, 


1 Ascounts of moneys of Athona Polias and Athena Niké from 421-415 B.c. 
Mention of Opisthodomus in line 20, Valuable for cults and names of gods who 
had money in the Opisthodonmeas. 

? Soe CLA. UL, 874, 25, where the husband of one probably is named ; and 
possibly CA. 11, 1370, where the Philotera mentioned may huve buen priestess 


. 
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though in Roman times we find apparently others occupying 
the position (11). We have the names of a number recorded, 
principally im inscriptions on statues of priestesses dedicated to 
the goddess.1 Among those most worthy of note are Aglaurus, 
the daughter of Cecrops; Junia Megiste with her Roman 
name, and perhaps not an Eteoboutad; Lysimache, who, ac- 
cording to Pliny, served sixty-four years, and is very likely the 
one of whose modesty Plutarch tells the story, and the edjpis 
qpec Sore, whose statue about a cubit high Pausanias noticed 
near the temple of Athena;* and Penteteris, whose name may 
record the fact of her birth in the year of the Great Pan- 
athenaea. Priestesses were at times praised by public decree 
for faithful service? and we must regret that in the example 
which we have the name is missing, though those of her father 
and of her husband are given. As in the case of the priest- 
esses of Hera at Argos, dates at Athens were sometimes given 
as ‘during the service of the priestess so-and-so."® 

Any mention of the priestess of Athena on the Acropolis we 
may without much risk refer to the priestess of the Polias. 
Hence we may believe that she is the one to whom, luring the 
celebration of the Elensinian mysteries, the daréuvrys of the 
two goddesses announced the arrival at Athens of the sacred 
objects and the military escort (evpaved) of the Ephebi which 
accompanied them from Eleusis. She also in the peculiar 
festival of the Seirophoria marched from the Acropolis to a 
certain place called Sciron a short distance on the Sacred Way. 


after Penteteria (No. <M, p. 470). The munbers in parentheses, as before, refer 
to the above phasages. 

These are os followa: Agronins or Agliurna (12), Alexandra (20), Amelnio— 
clein (23), Chrysis (17), Isidora (24), Junia: Megiste (11), Cullisto (18, Lysi- 
mache (18, M4, 16), Megiste (19), Penteteris (Mi, 24. 95), Philippe (10), Philtera 
or Philotern (6 and note, 24°, 30), Stratoclen or Stratocleia (22, 41), Siratnnind 
(21), Theodote (87). 

' See note 4 on p. 464, 

§ Compare the case of the chief vestals at Mowe. 

*RoOhler, in hie note, save, “Nomen sacerdotia Ateurpdrye fuisee suspicor.”’ 

See passes 13, 10, 20, 22, 20, a4, 34, a, 47, dO, 41. 

" See Pans, I, oH, 4. 
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in company with the priests of Poseidon Erechtheus and of the 
Sun, under the large white umbrella borne by the Eteobutadae. 

A eurious custom in connexion with this priestess is men- 
tioned by Strabo, that she was not allowed to touch native 
green-cheese, but foreign cheese only was set before her. 
Eustathins, however, says that she was not allowed to taste 
cheese, and that in sacrifices she did not offer a female lamb 
(auvny). 

Though desiring to be brief in his description of the Acrop- 
olis, to which Heliodorus had devoted fifteen hooks, while Pol- 
emon had composed four on the dra@jpara alone, Pausanias 
considers it worth while to speak at length of the maidens 
called Errephori, who dwelt not far from the temple of the 
Polias, and to relate the closing duty of their office, the myste- 
rious night journey to the underground chamber in the city 
below, where they exchanged the unknown sacred objects 
which they had brought for others equally unknown, which 
they carried back to the temple on the Acropolis. The recent 
excavations on the north side of the rock conducted by the 
Greek Archaeological Society? have laid open two. ways by 
which they might pass nearly directly down from the temple 
to the city, either through the cave of Aglaurus or by the well- 
preserved flight of steps in the angle of the wall west of the 
Erechtheum, thence through a small gate now walled up, and 
down the rock-vut stairs leading to the level of the caves of Pan 
and Apollo. Pausanias gives the number of the Errephori as 
two, but there were in fact four. ‘The foundations of their sup- 
posed dwelling are pointed out on the Acropolis, but their ball- 
sround must be sought for elsewhere than on the former site 
__the terrace south of the Erechtheum, where the foundations 
of the Hecatompedon were concealed. I do not propose to 
discuss all the facts about these young servants of Athena,* but 


1 See" Rgmqu."Apy. 1897, pt. 1, pp. 1-82; Toroypaducd "“AGyrar, by P. Kabbardina, 

2 Beside the éoppyéipe of Athena Pollas anid Pandrosua, we know of others in 
the service of G@ Themis, (JA. TM, 318; Elleithyia dr" Aypan, CLA. TTT, 310; 
and Demeter and Coré, ¢.7A. TL, 91, 
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will refer to a few points only. As Errephori! they performed 
service to Pandrosus? as well as to Athena Polias, the weaving 
of whose peplus by the epyactiva: they superintended. We 
have the names of several in inscriptions of Roman times. 
-when it seems to have been the custom for the proud and 
happy families of these honored young girls to dedicate statues 
of them to the goddess.* 

In only one of the passages is there mention of the eEpya- 
erivat, in an inscription which records a decree proposed by 
one Meliteus to crown and praise certain maidens who had 
wrought the wool for the peplus for Athena, and to permit 
them to offer to the goddess a golden bowl (@iaAkn) worth 
one hundred drachmas as a memorial of their piety and zeal- 
ous service. The names of the maidens, as well as the decree, 
were cut on a marble stele, and set up beside the temple of 
Athena Polias, 

The Praxiergidae were men whose duty it was to clothe the 
ancient image of Athena, that is the Polias Eéavov, and at the 
feast of the Plynteria* in Thargelion to remove the dress and 
cover up the image. The day of this ceremony was regarded 
by the Athenians as preéminently a dies nefaatus (to borrow a 
Latin term), and when Alcibiades returned to Athens just at 
this time, it was regarded as an evil omen for him, the face of 
the goddess being covered. 

The Panathenaic festival was in honor of Athena TloNds. 
and we learn also of other dedications or sacrifices to this 

? Pausanias spells the name with an initial A; while in the inacriptions where 
the first letter is preserved we find uniformly an E. 

* hee Nos, 18, 37, 40, 

? The names are Anthemla (31 ), Apollodora (20), Athenodora or Athennis ‘ny 
(a0), Nausistrate (18), Panariate (40), Phila (47), Stratonicé (41), Tertia (245, 
and Aenostrate (4). Parte of three others are Pha- (33), ate (35), -aistrate (3). 


Possibly C.A. 11, 2 (§ IV, No, 3, on p. 380) belongs here, and would add 
the name Theano to the above. . 


* The Piynteria are ascribed by Hesvchins (aat.) to Aglaurns, while Photing (13) 
says that the Plynteria were instituted to commemorate the washing of clothes 
after a year's mourning on account of the death of Agliurus; the Cullynteria, 
because Agiaurus is thought to have been the first priestess to drese (or wlorn, 
eogpAoac) the gods. 
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goddess. To mention only those in passages referring by name 
to the Polias, we have the following. 

The scholiast on the Odyssey (49) gives us a third? version 
of the rape of Oreithyia by Boreas, based on the narrative of 
Acusilaus, which runs that Erechtheus, the king of the Athe- 
nians, had a daughter whose name was Oreithyia, most con- 
spicuous for her beauty. One day he robed her fitly, and sent 
her as a xarpbdpos to offer sacrifice on the Acropolis to Athena 
Polias. But the wind Boreas, having fallen in love with the 
maiden, snatched her away, eluding those who were observing 
and guarding her.# 

Each year, according to Herodotus, the Epidaurians had to 
make a sacrifice to Athena Polias and Erechtheus im return for 
a gift of olive wood, which they had used to make two images. 

In 362 n.c,. the Athenians made a treaty with the Arcadians, 
Achaeans, Eleans, and Phliasians. It was decreed that the 
herald should vow to various gods, including Athena Polias, a 
sacrifice and procession in ease the alliance should prove ailvan- 
tageous to the people of the Athenians. 

About 166 n.c. the people of Myrine in Lemnos, in return 
for the help given them by the Athenians, chose ambassadors 
to come to Athens, that they might thus publicly return thanks, 
and these were to offer sacrifice to Athena Polias, as the chief 
divinity of the city, and dedicate to her a crown and some suit- 
ably inseribed ava@yya. 

An inscription of about the middle of the first century before 
our era tells of sacrifices called é&:tnrypea offered by the ephebi 
according to ancestral usage to Athena Polias and certain other 
divinities, specitied below, as (Ge) «ovpotpados and Pandrosus, 
all worshipped on or close to the Acropolis; hence this custom 
may well be regarded as very early. 


1 Plato, Paaedr, 229 B, gives the usual account of ber seizure while playing on 
the banks of the Ilisus; while in 220 D of our text (bracketed in Hermann’s 
Teubner edition) we have reference to another version, which located the rape 
on the Areopacus. 

2 No one who has felt the force of the north wind on the Acropolls can fail to 
appreciate this story. 
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The decree passed under the administration of Lycurgns 
relating to the yearly celebration of the Panathenaea (47) 
mentions a sacrifice to Athena Polias and Athena Nike. These 
two Athenas are frequently coupled, as in the familiar line of 
the Philoctetes (55 above), where they are one. They also had 
their moneys together (56, 57, 58, 59). 

It may be of interest to note the various associations of 
Athena Polias and other divinities as we find them in our pas- 
sages. Those with Nike, Pandrosus,’ and Poseilon-Erechtheus 
have been referred toalready. She is mentioned with Demeter 
and Coré, coupled with them in solemn oaths (OT, 65), and was 
formally notified of their mysteries by the daséverye (26). 
With the Seprai Geai in an oath (60). and a sacrifice (41). 
With the local heroes in the same oath. With Helios in the 
Scirophoria (27, 28). With Themis BovAaia (61). With 
Zeus ‘Enxevfepiog (14). With other gods (51, 59, 62, 65, G4). 

Most solemn oaths were sworn by the Polias, as well alone 
(65, 66) as with other divinities, of which instances have just 
been noted (60, G7, 65). 


IV. Anathemata outside of the temple.* Other notices. 


1. C.-4. 11, 1577 (Base found near Erechtheum). [ A@pas Modsjabo[s] 
ie[ peu]. 

2. CA. TT, D682. dl ppypap- | M ] yéelo- | Nix] ofl op- 

& CAL U1, 2 (Base with metrical inseription in iambic trimeter). 


ipparbepes Taryp we, woven, efor, Hed,| 
mia payryp tT eye Xonfotuy] 
THY pail Sear[ a], werre xa [cvvaiuores. | 
dos 8 ols pay Sor, oly Olé yyowrxey KoAang: | 


4. C7.A.1T1, 917 (Base found between Parthenon and Propylaea). [Tyr 
Geiva .....-] eo at Ofofy Gieyaré | pa € por bopaper | coor ae “A Ghat ThoAcc{ te 
7 | pe ee "EAdry “A..|.. de MapaGovioy | [eloeS eins [evena]. 

G&. Cuba. Tl, 20. Agpapyos “Apirrionvos Ulaineds .. "Abt TloAuibs 
~- Tye dovred [yuruixa or bhiryarepa). 


In common service of the éppnddpa (18, 37, 40); in the éfirqrdper of the 
ephebi (55), Their temples were alao contiguous (No. 12 under § 1, p, 368). 

2 In addition to those mentioned above in § UL 

2 See note 3, p. ce. 
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6. CA. TI, 1171 (Base). 3 Sqyos 6 Xiaw @yotver Zxvblivow “APig 
TloAsad: wot Geoig mac." 

+. @.4. D1, 826 (Base of Hymettus marble, found near Propylaea). 
(.. pel] ydAun(?) deridtderres “AGyvatoe ry WoAuiée dvetyxa[y] | Ko OY To 
dpovpiw & atr[os] | oleines dyoupaow | Korerkevarer. 

& «J-4. IL, 8907 (Herm, north of Parthenon). .«. avroy pymeor 
"AGnd Todsad: | .. | Ge mvA(m)povs avelooor ... 

9, CfA. IU, 872 (Base found west of Ereehtheum). ["Tlovriar Aereduy, 
| SeAaret Topsov[a}/rov Ghymrepa, te{pe | "Abpras Do[Aué)os | “lovvia 
M[eyiory, Z]yvw|vos E[ovec Jas | [Oryarnp] 

lO. ¢.A. TT, 1480 (Base of black Eleusis marble). Uvppos NeoxActou 
Aaperpeis dvétywer “Atha Tloktc, = Myariag érorpre.* 

11. CWA. D1, 1450 (Base). [Mi oar(?) "AoA! o] duxpow Dpeal prog | 
"Adhodt ToAuiic dveby[xe]. “Edijceoros éronoer. After 0 nc. 

12. CA. OT, 133 (Votive offering in Erechtheum). -. "AGmwva Toki 

igtapay avetyxer. 

13. C.6A. U1, 174 (Fragment of Pentebe marble). [TD oAcate. 

Ww eA. IV, 1, 373%. Todu]éoc “AG[ yas." 

15. CLA. TV, 1, 873% ToAr]déol's? 4 

16, CoA. TO, 881 (Base). Evéqyos ToAveverov dbAvers | col “A-yaplery 
Tlokvetxrov Plvins | Pryaryp Tye prepa SrparonAcuy’ | Eitojnov MeAcreus 

17. Clem. Alex. Protrep. TV,47 (p. U3 Syth.). Tov paw oty “OAvpriam Aio 
cal tiw "AGjuprw TloAudiée de ypueroi) Kol éhédartos xaTarKerdoat Perdiov, 
wari mov oudbes. 

1s Clem. Alex. Protrep. IV, 52 (p. 15 Sylb.). At Be yedchoves, wal Tan 
épview Ta wAcora, cerefaporrw abray rar ayolworon clormreTopera, obder 
diportivarta otre “OAvpriov Avis, ovre ‘Emidaupioy “AckAyriot, of8€ payy 
"Abas Uodtabos, i) Saparubos Abyurriou: Tap ay cit atray Tyr deutch 
clay Taw dyodpirew txpaybavere. 

i. O24. TU, 1054 (Catalogue on one side of berm of Pentelic marble, 
as are nos. 1034 and 1056, ‘This is apparently a list of prytanes from the 
tribe Attalis), 7. "Exrunnios: Modis "AGqa. About 200 pc. 

a), CA. TH, 1054 (see on 1054; also tribe Attalis), 7. "Exrunwiog * 
Tlodias “AGyra- 

aj. CLA. TIL, 1056 (tribe Pandionis), 9. ["Exunv]a[or- Hod) tas “AGqra. 

2, O74. 11, 1082 (Herm, similar to above, tribe Antiochis), 19. Tlo- 
Aus “AGywa. 

Of. Aristides, rept pyropucps, ()r. XIV (Dind. I, p. 112, 1. 1 ff.; Canter. 
Ill, 141). ef yap a pad of Geot runrore TeroyjKarl, pyoe Tap alryS THs 


1 = No. #2, under § TT, p. S41. 

?— Wo. 11 ander § TT, p. 377. 

° Corrected reading, ‘The C.J.A. omits Aeprrpets, and gives "Afneg. See 
p. dS. 

‘ My conjectures, 
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"Abas tis TloAudos elyer denutipra, Tatra rapa GepurroxAcovs wai Mepi- 
kAcovg aracre:, ator (roy UlAdrone) épurw res ov orKoparre. 

24. "Edm. doy. 1834, p. 107 £, 15... deabeloas (rite pile dy dxpowd] Nee 
supa [ry MWjoAwée “A@nva ... Sid. 45. [ejupa ra porxpa tiyy “Abyras 
[IT oAuidos. 


A few topics remain to be noticed briefly in our treatment of 
the passages containing the name of Athena Polias. 

Beside the statues of priestesses and Errephori erected on 
the Acropolis, to whieh reference has been made in the preced- 
ing section, we have evidence that others were so set up, and 
in many cases specifically dedicated to Athena Polias, namely, 
in inseriptions found on the bases of the same. Some of these 
inscriptions give us the names of the persons represented and 
those of the donors, and some the circumstances of the honor. 
For example, a certain Demarchus, son of Aristion of Paeania, 
dedicated a statue of his wife or daughter (the word is gone, 
but the gender of the person is known from the article), The 
people of Chios, about the time of Augustus, so honored a 
certain Phesinus, son of Scythinus. An inscription of Roman 
times tells us how the Athenians in return for great benetits 
erected a statue to some man, whose name unfortunately is lost, 
as an ornament to the guard-house (dpovpior) which he had 
built at his own expense, probably near the Propylaea, where 
the base of Hymettus marble was found. One of these statues 
was a herm, found te the north of the Parthenon; the inserip- 
tion is obscure as well as mutilated, but enough remains to 
show that it was a memorial (arnueiov) of some one, and that 
it, anil very likely some others, were set up as gute-keepers 
(wvhepous) to the goddess, perhaps before her temple, as they 
were before the dwellings of her people (cf, p. 368). 

Another base with an inscription of Roman times tells us 
that a priestess of Athena Polias, of the name of Junia Megiste, 
daughter (7) of Zeno of Sunium, erected a statue of Junia 
Lepéda, danghter of Silanus Torquatus, perhaps a favorite 
namesake. This is not stated specifically to be dedicated to 
Athena Polias, but was so presumably. 
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Only one other passage deserves special mention, since the 
reading in the C.[_A. was corrected by Mr. Carroll N. Brown 
of the American School in 1897, who rediscovered the stone, a 
block of black Eleusis marble, walled into the south side of the 
Nike pyryos. I have given the corrected reading above with 
the variants of the C.Z.A. ina note. The dative "A@yv@ lacks 
the tinal «. 

Dr. Dérpfeld maintains that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias. To this [ have referred above (p. 361, N. 2) in 
discussing the scene in the Fisherman of Lucian. He certainly 
would not claim that the old image of the Polias was ever kept 
in the Parthenon; so that it could be a temple of the Polias 
only in a different sense. The only positive evidence that it 
was so styled which I have found in ancient authors andl 
inscriptions is in two passages of the Protrepticus of Clement 
of Alexandria, who states in the first, as a fact well known 
probably to every one, that Phidias made of gold and ivory the 
Zeus at Olympia and the Polias at Athens; in the second 
passage he classes together the Olympian Zeus, the Epidaurian 
Asclepius, the Athena Polias, and the Egyptian Serapis, two 
of these being certainly chryselephantine. But this single 
testimony of a Christian writer of the early third century 
ean hardly counterbalance so much that looks m the other 
direction. 

In late Alexandrine times in lists of prytaneis of different 
tribes we have Athena Polias named as évrewvpos, of which 
custom I have found as yet no explanation. 

The other passages of our list hardly require notice, ex- 
cept an odd mention of the ‘long walls of Athena Polias’ 
in the lust. 


Having now finished the treatment of the passages contain- 
ing the name of Athena Polias, I desire to discuss the route 
of Pausanias in the much-mooted passage where he describes 
the Ereclitheum and the temple of Athena Polias (1, 26, 5— 
I, 27, 2). The best statement presented by the advocates of 
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the traditional view is that of Dr. Frazer, in his monumental 
edition of Pausanias, vol. Il, pp. 337 f. In his main text he 
absolutely ignores the possibility of the temple of the Polias 
being any other than part of the Erechtheum, though in an 
appendix in the same volume (pp. 453-582) he reprints with 
a few slight changes his paper on ‘The Pre-Persian Temple 
on the Acropolis,’ which appeared in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XIII (1892-93), pp. 1538-187, and to which I have 
previously referred. 

In my own interpretation of the passage (see Fig. 2), I shall 
endeavor to treat the account of Pausanias as a straightforward 
and natural one, and as it might be understood by a visitor to 
the Acropolis to-day, who should seek to trace the periegete’s 
course among the extant ruins. In I, 26, 4, after one of his 
historical digressions suggested by the statue of Olympiodorus 
southeast of the Parthenon (I, 26, 2), he says, “But I must 
get on in my account, if I am to describe in like manner all 
things in Greece.” The next object he mentions is the seated 
Athena of Endoeus, and then (§ 5), “There is also a building 
called Erechtheum. Before the entrance is an altar of Zeus 
Most High.” The position of this altar is, unfortunately, not 
known,’ and so does not help us in determining by what porch 
Pausanias enters this building, which no one hesitates to iden- 
tify with the one known to us by the same name. If the 
building was a temple, we should expect the entrance to be 
at the east end, where indeed we find a fine Ionic porch and 
behind it a cella, the largest, moreover, of the three apart- 


* 


ments in the building. ‘This would also be the natural en- 


1 Petersen, in Athen. Mitth. X (1885), 1 fh, seeks to show that the 'feodor? 
is the north door of the Erechtheum, by identifying the altar of Zena braros 
With that of the #uyydos, which stood in the north porch. The article was written, 
however, before the discovery of the Hecatompedon, when the temple of the 
Polias could be located nowhere else than in the Erechtheum. It tay be noted 
also that the space between this porch and the Acropolis wall—and much more 
is this true of the porch itself—would give but acant room for an altar at which 
the peculiar ceremonies of the Buphonia eould be performed to Zens Pollena, 
who is generally identified with this Zena Hypatus, while there could be no 
better place for it than on the open space before the eastern porch. 
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trance for a person coming from the southeast. I therefore 
believe that this was the érode; which Pausanias used.’ 

“When you have gone in,” he continues, “there are altars, 
(one) of Poseidon, on which they sacrifice also to Erechtheus 
in accordance with a certain oracle, and (a second) of the hero 
Butes, and a third of Hephaestus. And there are paintings 
on the walls of the family of the Butadae.” All these one 
would naturally place in the room into which this exodos led, 
namely, the east cella of the Erechtheum, where the three 
altars might stand very well side by side, facing the east in 
the nsual manner, while on the three surrounding walls would 
be seen the frescoes, if so we understand ypadai. 

+ And—for the building is a double one—there 1s sea-water 
within in a cistern.” This we should hardly expect to find 
in the same part of the building with the objects just men- 
tioned; else why the explanatory clause? Hence Pausanias 
here directs attention to the other part of the building, clearly 
the western portion on the lower level, where indeed we find 
the @dragea ‘Epey@yis, or at least its cistern. We have no 
evidence that any stairway led from the east cella to this 
western portion, and if there were such, we can hardly suppose 
tourists, or indeed any one but the priests, to have used it as 
& common passageway, any more than the stairs in the Maiden 
Porch. So we may imagine the visitor, after leaving the room 
by the east porch, to have descended the stairs outside to the 
lower level, which stairs then ran close to the temple wall, anil 

‘This is the view of Ferguzaon, Trans. Inst. Jirit. Architect. 1875-TO; anil 
JL. 8. TL (1881), 85; and Rangabé, Athen. Mitth. VIL (1882), 202. The latter 
(ibid, 891) places the altars of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestus in the east cella 
of the building. For full bibliography and discussion, see Hitzig-Blimner, Pausia- 
niaz, I, pp. 284 ff. C, Robert, in a letter to Dr. Dorpfeld, claims to have taught 
for twenty years that the altars were in the east cella, but puts the Athena Polias 
cult in the western part. He therefore explains durhoiy ydp, xrA, 85 I do here, 

* This would work againat Frazer's view that Pausanias passed from the 
western portion to the east room by such an inner staircase, A door and stair- 
way inside would also break the continuity of the frescoes, on whichever side af 
the main partition wall, between the east and west halves of the building, 


they were painted. These frescoes would be better lighted in the east room 
unless the door was quite small, 


I ——_ 
. 
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not by the Acropolis north wall as at present. Here he enters 
the north porch, and is shown the marks of Poseidon’s trident 
in the rock through the same aperture in the floor of the porch 
where one sees them to-day, and probably looks through a hole 
into the cistern of sea-water under the westernmost upartment. 
The priests or the guide would also call his attention to the 
sound of the waves to be heard there, provided the south wind 
were blowing. So far all is clear. We must not be surprised 
if Pausanias does not mention more to be seen here, when he 
has treated the Parthenon so briefly and passed by other objects 
without remark. Not a word about the architecture of the 
building or its peculiar plan, except the remark that it was 
a double structure. ‘The next definite statement of a locality 
is when he describes objects in the temple of the Polias. What 
was that temple? What but the one where the old and most 
sacred image of Athena, which he has described (1, 26, 6) 
had its abode? Here, too, we must place the lamp. There 
are but three possible places where we can locate this 
vaos tHe [lodkwa@éos. First, in the east cella of the building, 
where it is usually supposed to have been, and which un- 
doubtedly was intended to receive the ancient image, as 
the building-inseription states; second, in the eastern of the 
two apartments of the west part of the Erechtheum, for the 
image and lamp could hardly have stood in the passageway 
between the North and Maiden porches, over the cistern; and 
third, in the building whose foundations lie to the south of the 
Erechtheum. The second possibility is hardly probable; for 
if the image faced the east as it should, it would have its 
back toward the entering spectator or worshipper—a dread- 
ful omen !—and face the partition wall. The east cella has 
been filled already with the three altars, which it seems hardly 
natural to place in the middle room, especially as the cult of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus was of some importance in Athena, and 
Hephaestus was not a divinity to be slighted either. More- 
over, as gods, Poseidon and Hephaestus should occupy a cella 
facing the east. The order of the narrative forbids the assump- 
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tion that the Feavor and the lamp occupied the same apartment 
with these three altars. A weighty consideration is that unless 
the altars are located in the east cella we must interpret éerAoiy 
yap To oiaypa to mean that the building had two stories, the 
sea-water being in the basement. If, now, we suppose the old 
Athena image and the lamp of Callimachus to stand in the east 
cella of the old Hecatompedon, we find no such difficulties, and 
this building would be the next thing for the visitor to see, after 
his little side-trip to the ‘tokens,’ returning up the steps to the 
higher level again. ‘This building could not have escaped his 
notice, if still standing,—of course without its colonnade. In- 
deed, he must have passed it on his way to the east end of the 
Parthenon,* but following the natural route he would pass it 
without entering, and go first to the Parthenon and the south- 
eastern part of the Acropolis. On his return he would very 
likely reach the Ereehtheum first, as the front of the old 
temple lies farther west than that of the Erechtheum. If we 
have no positive evidence that i still existed m the second 
century of our era, on the other hand we have no positive 
evidence of its demolition. An examination of the remains 
of the entablature still to be seen in the north wall of the 
Acropolis is enough to convince one that the Persian destrac- 
tion was not so complete as we used to believe. ‘That the 
temple was an important one before the Persian war is shown 
by its size, and if tt was the temple of Athena Polias, it would 
naturally be the first one to be repaired, at least so as to serve 
until a new and more splendid abode for the goddess could be 
built. As we have concluded from our study of the passages 
about the apyaios rews, it was this temple which received the 
name when the first Parthenon was begun, hardly before that 
time. It must have been allowed to stand for a long time after 

‘Or possibly weing the stairway in the Maiden Porch, though it seems to me 
very doubtful if this was a public thoroughfare, Dr. Dirpfeld bas authorized 
me to atate here that he now accepts my theory of the route of Pausanias as 
Teeurds the Erechtheum, and of the location of the three altars in the east cella. 


He has algo so stated in his lecture at the Erechtheum, November 12, 1808. 
* See above, pp. doe ff, 
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480, for it was nearly sixty years before the Erechtheum was 
becun, which was designed to replace it, and over a ilecacle 
more before it was finished. Even if we accept the hypotheti- 
cal temple of Athena on the site of the Erechtheum, where are 
we to house the image while the latter was building?’ Where 
more naturally than in this old temple, in which Dr. Dérpfeld 
believes it stood during all its history since the first completion 
of the building, and furthermore that it never left it, except 
when it accompanied the Athenians to Salamis? I believe he 
has laid rather too much emphasis on the possible opposition 
of the priesthood to the removal of the image to the Erech- 
theum., considering that this priesthood was in the family of 
the Eteobutadae, who ministered also to Poseidon-Erechtheus. 
But we have only to look over the south wall of the Acropolis 
to see another case of the same sort, where the old temple was 
not removed after the completion of the new one, nor was there 
here a transference of the image. Architectural considerations 
were subordinate to religious. Not to speak of the case of the 
Propylaea, where the plan for the south wing could not be 
carried out because the building would encroach on sacred 
precincts, that of the temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus just 
referred to affords an excellent example, The old building 
was if anything more inconveniently situated than the Heca- 
tompedon without its colonnade, since if cut into a corner 
of the stoa behind the stage building.?” Another example, 
which has been adduced by Dr. Dorpfeld, is of the two 
temples at Rhamnus (Fig. 3).4+ [ know of no instance 
where the Greeks deliberately tore down a temple, although 
they allowed many to fall into decay or to remain in ruins, 
unless the temple of Poseidon-Erechthens be a case; but 
that was replaced by another temple on the same site, and 
the case is not quite parallel. At least the rear part of the 

1 Furtwiingler, in his last article (see p. 246, note 1), expresses his bellef that 
not only the colonnade, but alao the whole temple, was rembved when the Erech- 
theam was begun, and the image kept in an mectieula. 


2 For plan, see [Mirpfeld and Reisch, fos Greechische Theatre, Taf. L 
® For plan of the temples, see Frazer, Pevsanias, vol. TI, p. 462. 
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building was needed as a treasury until the completion of 
the Parthenon,’ and was so used long after that event, if we 


ailinit. its identity with the Omsthodomeus, for which the evi- 


r j eae ea ee 7 





Fioces 34.—'Tue Two Terese at Rwamscs, 


dence i most excellent. But it seems hardly probable that 


only this part of the temple was restored after the Persians 


1 Korte, in his paper (see p. 40, note 1), invents the novel theory that the 
Hecatompedon was not this old temple at all, but o sacred precinct lying to 
the south of it, about where the é¢vst cella of the Porthenon now stands, The 
oletuore dv re "Exarowrddy of the inscription ((. 04. 1V, pp. WaT ih, 1. 17) he 
makes a series of amall treasuries, like those at Olympia, and thus robs the old 
temple of the treasure long believed to be there. When the new temple, the 
Parthenon, waa built, [t oooupied part of this temenus, and the old name “Exa- 
riuredor Was kept in deardumredo¢ reds. But be conveniently puts the precinct 
far enough to the north to preserve the ling of treasuries, till their contents can 
be transferred to the western port of the Parthenon, which was called by both 
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left Athens! still less that the front part was removed and the 
rest permitted to stand, Hence any indications of the con- 
tinued existence of the building should not be lightly dis- 
missed. The strongest argument for the coutinuance of the 
Polias image and its lamp in the Heeatompedon is Strabo's 
statement that the latter was in the apyatos veax THY [lodaéos, 
and if these had not been transferred to the Erechtheum in his 
time, there is no reason to suppose that they were there two 
centuries or a century and a half later. Puusanias, it is true, 
does not tell us that he has left the Erechtheum and entered 
another building, but the fact of a different name would be 
an almost swflicient indication in itself. A similar case 1s in 
1, 14, 1, vaol &€ trréep THY KpHenY 6 pe Anunrpos weroiyTat «al 
Képns, ev de r@ Tpertodcuov xe(uevoy eoTw ayakpa. 

A negative consideration is that to place in the Erechtheum, 
using the name to designate the whole building, as usual, all 
the statues, altars, and dva@qyata mentioned by Pausanias 
between I, 26, 4 and I, 27, 2, together with the altar of Lethe 
mentioned by Plutarch, the four wooden statues of Lycurgus 
and his sons.’ and other things known to have been in the 
temple of Athena Polias, the temple of Athena, and the Erech- 
theum, would make that building uncomfortably crowded. 

One point on which much stress is laid by the advocates of 
the traditional theory, and indeed with reason, is the joint wor- 
ship of Athena and Erechtheus, which is clearly indicated in the 
passage from the Catalogue of Ships. I have given already 
reasons for believing that in later times they had different 


names, Wapterde anil Oruriidopor, in a rather confusing manner. Having located 
the Heeatompedon and Opisthodotmus elsewhere than in the old temple, there is 
now no reason to retain it after the Erechthenm wis done. Furtwiingler accepts 
this theory (p. 354, note 1), which is hard to deal with, os ita author hna oblit- 
erated all traces of the old precinot to which be gives the name Hecatompedon. 
But the application of this term to a precinct is not easy, Dor ls this the only 
difficulty in the way of our adopting the new view, 

I See below, p. St. 

2 (hearst, Cone. 1X, 6, 741 a. = No. 10 mider § 1, p, dof. 

#7 Plut.] Vie, X¥ Orat. VII, 41, B44 a. 

4 Qnoted in mote 4, p. G48. 
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sanctuaries. Certainly the testimony of Herodotus implies 
this. unless we assume a cult of Athena in the "Epey@éos ynye 
véos vyds, which he passes by in silence. Dr. Dorpteld, who ts 
the chief advocate of the theory that the worship of Erechtheus 
was separated from that of Athena, fails to explain how this 
separation was brought about, nor have I seen any suggestion 
offered! I believe we may have the solution in a phrase of the 
Pausanias passage (1, 26, 5): “éoed@over de eiot Baopot, Toces- 
Sa@vos, eb’ of wal "EpeyGet Puovery Ex Tov pavrevparos.” 
That there was a sanctuary, at least a temenus, of Poseidon 
near the temple of Athena Polias, we know on good authority, 
and we may be sure that it included the ‘tokens’ of the trident 
marks and sea-water, being in fact the ground where the 
western portion of the Erechtheum now stands. It is probable 
that the worship of Poseidon was an old one on the Acropolis, 
and that the ‘contest’ represents one between rival cults of 
Athena and the Earth-Shaker. According to Hyginus, when 
Eumolpus came from the north to assist the Eleusinians in 
their war with Athens, he claimed the country as belonging to 
his father Poseidon.* 

The history, I conceive, then, to have been as follows. The 
earth-born Erechtheus or Erichthonius, foster-child of Athena, 
was received into her ‘rich temple’ (the Hecatompedon), and 
there enjoyed divine honors with her at the time when the 
Tliad passage was composed. At some time between that and 
the fifth century B.c. an oracle came to the Athenians declar- 
ing that Erechtheus was Poseidon, and the cults of the two 
were then united in the Poseidon temple, the god now receiving 
the name Ereehtheus as a surname. The Eteobutadae had 
formerly exercised the priesthood of their ancestor Erechtheus 
as well as that of Athena, and continued to hold both, but not 
necessarily in the same building. When the present Erech- 


1 Hitelg-Bliimner’s note, Paxsenias, 1, p. 287, cives the evidence for the identi- 
fication of Erechtheus and Poseidon, with some theories regarding thia. 

? Fab. 46, In eo tempore Eumolpus, Neptuni filius, Athenss vemit oppugna- 
turus, quod patris sui terram Atticam fuisae diceret, 
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theum was built to house both cults and supplant both temples, 
the old Poseidon-Erechtheus temple was necessarily removed, 
but not so the Hecatompedon, whose colonnade only —if that 
was restored after the Persian wars, as Dr. Dorpfeld now 
thinks—was in the way. It would not be strange if the 
Eteobutadae rather favored the plans of the architect, which 
included the transfer of the holy image to the east celia of the 
new temple, and the removal of the homely old temple of poraa, 
instead of opposing them, but the image could not well be 
moved until the new cella was ready. It may be well here to 
note an important difference between these two cults: the 
cult of Poseidon-Erechthens had no image, as far as we know. 
When all was ready for the transfer of the Eoavov, we can easily 
imagine reasons, popular and religious, which prevented this, 
and forbade the tearing down of the building which was in use 
as both temple and state treasury.‘ So the altars of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, Hephaestus, and Butes may have been placed in 


‘the vacant east cella, and the building still have been called 


sometimes the ‘temple of Athena.’ It is not impossible also 
that worship was offered to her here, though no visible repre- 
sentation of the goddess was present,—a custom easily paral- 
leled. Thus she would share the temple with Poseidon, as 
Plutarch says. 

I mentioned above the close connexion between this question 
of the temple of the Polias and that of the Opisthodomus. It 
is not necessary here to enter into a full discussion of that 
question, but I may say that I heartily agree with those who 
identify ‘the Opisthodomus’ of literature and inseriptions with 
the opisthodomus or rear portion of the Hecatompedon, as 
the Erechtheum had no opisthodomus, and there are serious 
difficulties in making it the opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 
while the western half of the old temple with its three cham- 
bers squares exactly with what we know of this treasury from 


1 Tt was, moreover, a historic structure, and the same motives may have led 
to ite conservation a4 often influence os to-dny to spare such monuments ps 
the Old South Church in Boston or Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
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other sources. The view announced by Ernst Curtius, and 
supported by Professor White, that after its destruction by the 
Persians the Hecatompedon was rebuilt only im its western 
half. which under the name Opisthodomus served long as the 
state treasury, I do not find satisfactory for the following 
Peasons : 

(1) It assumes a more complete destruction of the build- 
ing than is warranted by the condition of the extant re- 
mains. 

(2) It necessitates the extinction of what must have been an 
important eult, whether that of Athena Polias or not, or tts 
transfer to another site. 

(3) The architectural remains give no evidence that the 
western half was standing longer than the eastern. 

Finally, it seems rather improbable that the Athenians should 
have rebuilt only half of this building, and cleared away the 
rest. 

The testimony of scholiasts and lexicographers 1s that this 
Opisthodomus was situated behind the temple of Athena, or, 
more definitely, of Athena Polias, Insisting upon the strict 
use of grieGer in these definitions, and understanding the word 
yeas or fepdr to designate not a part but the whole of a building, 
Professor White comes to the conclusion that it must be an 
entirely separate structure from this temple. No one would 
dispute his interpretation of démio@er, but that of vews seems 
less certain; but before discussing this point it will be advisa- 
ble to set forth the remainder of his theory. He holds the 
Erechtheum to be the temple of Athena Polias, regarding 
Fraver’s treatment of the evidence in favor of the traditional 
view as final and conclusive. The solution of the problem, 
then, he finds in the western half of the Hecatompedon, which 
he locates Aehind the Erechtheum by taking the north porch as 
the principal entrance, and hence the north side as the front of 

1 Tn the November aeasion of the Archneological Society of Berlin, 180) (see 


Apchaeologischer Anzeiger, 1800, p. 103, and Harvard Studies, V1( 1835), p. 40, 
noe 3). 
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the building. The south side would then be the rear, and the 
western half of the Hecatompedon lying southerly from the 
Erechtheum would be behind it. 

Several objections might be brought against this arrangement, 
but aside from the question whether this idea of the frontage of 
the temple is correct, we have a difficulty in the situation of this 
solitary half of the old temple. A glance at the ruins or at a 
recent plan of the Acropolis will reveal this (Pig. 2). The 
eastern wall of the Opisthodomus is about on a line with the 
western wall of the Erechtheum, and hence the former building 
cannot be said to lie dehind the latter except in a most general 
sense. 

But does the word orio@er force us to believe the Opisthodo- 
mus an entirely separate building from the vews "A@yras tix 
Tlodrddo¢? All depends on the use here of pews, which is 
admitted sometimes to have the sense of cella, though perhaps 
more often applied to the whole building. A natural and per- 
tinent question would be whether a Greek always meant ex- 
actly the same thing when he spoke of the vews tHe "A@yvas or 
the vems tis ToArados. May there not have been a differentia- 
tion in the use of the word according as it was employed in 
an architectural or a religious sense, and all the more in case of 
a building whose western half was of a semi-secular character, 
and was to all intents and purposes a separate structure, 
though covered by the same roof with the eastern half? The 
plan of the building seems to exclude the possibility of doors 
in the partition wall between the two halves, and, as Dérpfeld 
notes,’ there was no longer a colonnade to give unity to the 
building. If we may adduce an example from our own man- 
ner of speech, we hear the term ‘church’ applied both to the 
whole building set apart for religious purposes, and to the par- 
ticular portion where the chief services of congregational wor- 
ship take place, while another apartment designated ‘chapel’ 
or ‘vestry’ may be under the same roof, hence in the church 
in the first (architectural) sense, but also referred to as * be- 


1 Athen. Mitth. XXII (18975, 169," 
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hind’ or ‘under’ or ‘at the side of the church,’ in the second 
(religious) use of the word, The Opisthodomus would thus 
lie behind (to the west of) the proper veas ris 'A@yras, and 
under the circumstances would be so defined rather than as in 
the back part of it. If this argument be sound, we have in the 
definition of the Opisthodomus no hindrance to our locating 
the cult of Athena Polias in the eastern cella of the Hecatom- 
pedon, where other considerations would lead us to place it, 
but rather a confirmation of the theory. There will then be 
no necessity to regard the north side of a temple as its front, 
contrary to the usual custom, or to use éviefev in any but the 
strictest sense. With the image and cult of the Polias restored 
to the Hecatompedon the term a@pyatos reas may receive its 
natural interpretation, and the narrative of Pausanias be made 
more simple. We can now understand how Herodotus could 
designate it simply as to ipdv without ambiguity, which would 
not be the case were the principal Athena cult on the Acropo- 
lis in another temple on the present site of the Erechtheum, 
and how he could speak of it as if standing at the time of his 
visit to Athens. Furthermore the few difficulties of this view 
can be met by reasonable explanations, as, for example, by 
admitting that the Erechtheum was sometimes called a temple 
of Athena. 

As we have seen, there is good reason for believing that this 
old temple was seen and mentioned by both Strabo and Pausa- 
niag as that of the Polias. How long it stood after the visit of 
the latter, we cannot say. But in the ruin of so many build- 
ings on the Acropolis in its checkered history since then, when 
the Parthenon and Erechtheum were preserved largely by their 
conversion into Christian churches, and later into a mosque and 
the palace of the Turkish pasha, it need not excite our wonder 
if this temple, of poorer material and more easily demolished, 
was used as building material for houses or for the repair of 
the Acropolis walls themselves. 

The theory here advocated, being somewhat revolutionary, 
naturally provokes attack, and being new has to bear the 
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burden of proof; it is, I believe, winning more and more 
adherents. ‘hough it may be still only a theory, the tradi- 
tional view cannot claim to be based on indisputably estab- 
lished facts, and ere long may even be called upon to explain 
its reason for being. 
ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY. 
AtHEess, 1500. 
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THE metopes of the west end of the Parthenon have never 
hitherto been treated on the basis of a near examination because 
of the difficulty and apparent unprofitableness of the under- 
taking. The staging, however, erected here in the year 1896, 
for the purpose of repairing the entabluture and other high 
portions, has made it possible to inspect closely the centre 
of the metope frieze extending over six metopes. Free 
access to the staging was readily granted me by Mr. P. Kas- 
triotes, Ephor of Antiquities in charge of the Acropolis, whose 
courtesies were numerous and helpful, and uo close éxamina- 
tion revealed the fact that in many particulars the metopes hud 
been neither described nor drawn correctly. 

The metopes accessible from the staging are the least well 
preserved, so that a study of the remaining eight was likely to 
be more profitable. By the kindness of Dr. Dérpfeld, the rope 
ladder, which Dr. B. Sauer used for his well-known work on 
the Parthenon pediments, was obtained, and with the aid of 
this I could examine the metopes close enough to handle them 
and to take measurements. I was able also to project the 
ladder far enough from the architrave to make photographs, 
some of which, to be sure, are not satisfactory, but the difficulties 
of taking them at all were great and these difficulties were 
often much increased by high wind. I succeeded, however, in 
examining the end of the building twice, while Mrs. Ebersole 
remained within easy hearing to make note of all observations 
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and measurements. I have also had the benefit of suggestions 
from Professor Richardson and Professor Waldstein, who ex- 
amined the metopes where the staging permitted, and Mr. 
Carroll N. Brown assisted me in many places where the work 
was uttended with more risk, 

Professor Michaelis’s Der Parthenon, though published in 
1871, still affords the latest detailed diseussion illustrated by 
drawings of our metopes. As Michaelis added to his own 
treatment a statement of all that had been written before him, 
and as nothing of moment has been said on the subject since, 
—tnless Petersen's Awnst des Pheidias am Parthenon wad zu 
Olympia, 1873, be excepted,— whoever has anything to add 
must put it mainly in the form of a revision of Michaelis’s 
work. The purpose of this paper is, first, to revise the descrip- 
tions of Michaelis and to correct his drawings by the photo- 
graphs,* and then to make some observations of a more general 
nature. The larger question as to what subject is represented 
in these metope sculptures is worthy of separate treatment. 
Tt ought to be added, however, that continued study and com- 
parison of the reliefs tend to confirm the belief that the subject 
is the conflict between Greeks and Amazons. These sculjit- 
ures may doubtless share the distinction attributed by Klig- 
minn to Micon’s painting in the Poicilé,—that of having 
helped to fix the mounted type of Amazon so prevalent in the 
latter half of the fifth century and thereafter. 


I 


A nearer inspection, then, of the metopes has made it pos- 
sible often to revise the statements and drawings of Michaelis. 
On page 148 he writes: “Die Metopen der Westseite sind 
noch irger zerstort als diejenigen der dstlichen Fronte, trotz 


1 A Bet of these photographs has been deposited in the British Musenm at the 
request of Dr, A. 8. Murray, ©n account of the broken and uneven surfaces, 
the photerraphs sometime fall to show details which were easily observed while 
examining the marble, 
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Cockerells Aussage, dass alle mit Ausnahme von VI und vil 
geniigend erhalten seien um thren urspriinglichen Sinn zu 
erkennen. v1 und vil fehlen giinzlich; in Iv, X, 30 sind nur 
Reste von je einer Figur iibrig geblieben; VIII ist atisserst 
unkenntlich geworden.” 

A near examination also of the metopes of the east front, 
which are better preserved, would doubtless contribute much to 
our knowledge. Cockerell’s statement, however, concerning the 
metopes of the west front is true, and Michaelis is in error as 
to Vi and vii: enough of vi remains to prove that it did not 
contain a springing horse, while VII retains unmistakable evi- 
dence of a horse and clear enough proof of the usual fallen 
warrior. The statement in reference to [V, X, and XIl must 
also be corrected: on each are visible remains of a second 
figure, showing clearly the general motif of the group; in 
rv even more may be traced. That vit is not to be made 
out is true, though it is clear it did not contain a horse of the 
usial type. 

Michaelis continues: “Leake hielt es fir augenscheinlich, 
dass immer ein Reiter mit cinem am Boden liegenden Feinde 
und zwei Kiimpfer zu Fuss miteinander abwechselten; eine 
Meinung welcher Cockerell u. a, beistimmten. Indessen ist 
dieselbe in dieser Allzemeinheit unhaltbar. In 1 war sicher, 
in x1 wahrscheinlich, kein Feind dem Reiter hinzugefigt, in 
vu dagegen, wo wir nur Fussgiinger erwarten sollten, acheinen 
die Reste mit hinlinglicher Deutlichkeit auf eine Reitergruppe 
hinzuweisen. vt befindet sich tber dem mittelsten Inter- 
columnium; leider ist vit durchaus zerstirt, und es kann daher 
nur als Vermuthung ausgesprochen werden, dass auch an die- 
ser Metopenreihe die Mitte, entsprechend der Hauptgruppe des 
Giebels dariber, durch die Composition, also etwa durch zwei 
Reitergruppen neben einander, ausgezeichnet war.” 

This entire passage needs to be corrected. The only varia- 
tion from Leake’s rule of alternation is metope 4, and what 
can be said to remove even this exception will appear below 
under the discussion of 1. Since it can now be stated that x1 
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did have a fallen warrior, that vi did not have 
a springing horse, and that vi was clearly a 
“ Reitergruppe,” the statements in regard to these 
metopes and the reasoning based thereon in the 
foregoing passage are clearly wrong. How the 
metope frieze in its present condition stands in 
relation to Leake’s rule is exhibited in Fig, 1, 
Michaelis continues: “Ferner scheinen auch hier 
Doppelmetopen vorzukommen, d. h. zusammenhan- 
gende, fiber zwei sich erstreckende Compositionen, 
So wenigstens erklirt sich der einzelne Reiter in 1, 
mit 1 in Verbindung gesetzt; ebenso der x1 als 
fliehend vor einem Feinde in x11. Weniger klar 
ist cin solcher Zusammenhang fiir m1, v, 1x, x.” 
This pairing of the metopes on account of the 
composition seems wholly unwarranted, and in one 
instance it is even Indicrous. The combining of 
Vu and Vir into a “ Haupteruppe” of mounted 
warriors, the point where Michaelis’s reasoning 
really begins, cannot stand. For, although vir is 
a “ Reitergruppe,” as Michaelis conjectured, it is 
of the ordinary type; and vim, which cannot have 
had a springing horse, was evidently the custom- 
ary group of two warriors afoot, here very likely 
fighting above a rock. The horse and rider in 1, 
if always as now without an opponent, do not so 
reasonably belong with It as with the entire series, 
and this appears to be the only metope which did 
not represent a complete action within itself, The 
view that the rider in x1 is fleeing from an enemy 
in Xif is inconceivable, even if it were not now 
known that under the horse of xt was a man and 
not “etn Felsblock”; for xi shows an almost equal 
Let roo. f. mean a rider with a fallen warrior under the horse ; 


r. A mounted Warrior without a fallen foe; 2 afoot, \Wa warriors 
afoot; and uw. n. A, uncertain, but no Bpringing horse, 
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combat and the enemy seems to be turned away from and not 
toward the fleeing rider. It is dificult to see how 1, V, Ox, 
and xttt can be closely related to their next neighbors on the 
right. Each seems complete in itself. The rider in XI, for 
example, is wholly engaged with the enemy under the horse 
and has no part whatever in the action of XIV. 

The only sense in which two metopes represent a unit in the 
composition is that in which from the rule of alternation any 
two viewed together present a ceneral motif which is seven 
times repeated. The arrangement produces & decorative archi- 
tectural member of characteristic simplicity, like bands of 
earved or puinted ornamentation. These present within @ 
short section the pattern, usually composed of two members, 
which is repeated along the entire building. 

The most reasonable view concerning the relation of our 
metopes to each other is that, contrary to Petersen’s but in 
harmony with Overbeck's opinion, they present 4 frieze-like 
representation of a battle. ‘The warrior wearing the chiton 
enters in spirited form at Tt and is seen winning when mounted 
and losing when afoot, until the scene ends in splendid defeat 
at XIV. 

The clearest way for me to supplement and correct the 
descriptions and drawings of my predecessors will be to give 
a brief description of each metope with photographic illustra- 
tion. ‘The numbering, 45 in Michaelis, begins at the northwest 
corner. 

I (Puate V). A mounted warrior moving to the right 
and wearing a short chiton and a flying chlamys, sits erect and 
extends the right upper arm almost straight back; the left 
hand touches the back of the horse’s neck low on the mane; the 
right leg is drawn up and bent at the knee, and the left foot is 
seen against the background under the horse and well to the 
front. ‘The horse is prancing ; the tail near the body is shghtly 
extended. but soon drops parallel to the edge of the trighyph. 
The head, right forearm, and right lower leg of the rider, and 


the head and both right legs of the horse are broken away- 
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The original surface of the horse’s hind quarter is 0.15 m. in 
relief. There are no remains of a figure under the horse such 
as is seen in all the other metopes representing a horse and 
rider, though it is not impossible to think that an indepen- 


dent figure might have been attached! 
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[I (Fig. 2). Iwo warriors afoot. The one on the right, 
with left foot forward and body so turned that the most of 


1'To insure uniformity one is tempted te think there may have been an oppag- 
ing figure so completely sculptured in the round aa to have been attached to the 
metope block ouly at its floor, which is broken away, and at the horse's shoulder, 
which is alee destroyed, A fuir parallel is not wanting. A centaur Ibe tOpe 
from the south side, no. 308 in the British Museum, had the Greek in trtnk ot 
the rearing centr attached by only three sinall points of contact with the 
background. Gesiles, in the horse's broken shoulder are two parallel erooves, 
possibly the sides of deep holes bored from the breast, and in frontof the rider's 
knee, a hole O07 m. in diameter containing lead, and in the lower Hight Lez 
another hole 007 m. in diameter containing « piece of a bronzé pin, On the 
top of the architrave block, at the proper plave under the floor of the metope 
(now broken away), there are pickings of the stone-lunmer, which Huby Pst 
bly have lad to do with the projection of pins through the floor of the mekope. 
So much evidence exists for an indepentent figure, The spirit and workmanship 
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the hack is visible, raises his right arm above his head? and ac- 
vances to the attack. The left figure, nude, and facing full 
to the front, curries round shield on the left arm and seems 


to be withdrawing and on the defensive. Important among 


the meagre remains of the right figure are the grent toe of the 
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left foot, and the throat and neck line. ‘The left figure. much 
broken, shows the attachment of the left foot, and, extending 
back from the head, there is 4 slight elevation which suggests 
hair or a ap. Michaelis differs concerning the right figure. 
Il] (Fig. =). A mounted warrior with the short chiton, 


which extends to the horse’s back, and with body inclined 


of 1 ja superior, and a figure in the highest possible relief would be fitting for 
a mebope ao exellent in ita fragments. if ench & fewre by the horse's shoulder 
atiackingg OT recoiling #8 In. Vase pain kings, may te conjectured, the mati of the 
tider’s body and right arm would be appropriate. It certainly lb not 5O for 
attacking a figure on the ground ; ated further, a figure ao slightly attached would 
he the first to disappear anil would leave slight traces lbetoiguel it. 

LC, a leas erect group from the Mausoleum, Antibe Denknditer, I, Taf, 16 
(X, s-d8, anil Heracles in Clarac, Mrate de Seulpivere, pl. 118, tor the pose 
excepting the head. 
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forward, appears to raise the right arm. The left hand 
rests on the horse’s mane as in t, though lower down. The 
figure rules a prancing horse to the right whose tail, slightly 
extended and then falling, is gradually flattened into the back- 
ground. Beneath 1s a nude male warrior, who falling forward 
to the right rests on the left bip and hand. His left leg is 
drawn up until the heel is brought under the groin. and his 


right leg lies along the Hoor of the metope, calf upward. The 
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square outline and flat surface of the fore part of the horse's 
baly underneath and the small patch ubove the rider's head, 
which has never been dressed down, suggests unfinished work. 

[IV (Fie. 4). Two warriors afoot. The figure to the left, 
which was probably nude, advances toward the right, with left 
foot forward anid left arm extended, from which there seems to 
hang a chlamys or skin.’ The warrior has seized an enemy ly 
the hair or head. ‘This second figure facing nearly to the front, 


‘OT, Benndort, Metopen ton Selinunt, pl. vii. 
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and wearing a short chiton, carries on the leff arm a round 
shield which forms a background and is seen on both sides of 
the body; the head and shoulders are forced to the right. 
The left figure, of which Michaelis takes no notice, is broken 
off almost flat with the background, but, in addition to what 
has already been indicated, the position of the right leg may 
be traced. The torso of the right figure remains 0,16 m. in 
relief, but the head, right arm, and legs are entirely gone. 
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V (¥ig. 5). A mounted warrior, clearly without drapery, 
rides to the right a rearing horse. The tail of the horse 1s 
treated as in Land 11. A warrior lies beneath, nude, save for 
a chlamys about the left arm. The hgure has fallen to the 
right and rests on the left hip and left arm: the face is to the 
front, and both legs are extended along the Hoor, the right 
falling forward over the left. Of the rider nothing remains 
except possibly drapery, but the broken condition of the marble 
affords some evidence of position. Of the horse there re- 
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main portions of the ueck and shoulder, of the tail. of the 
left frout leg, which is arched as usual, and of the left hind 
lez, which reaches the floor beyond the middle of the metope. 
Michaelis’s drawing is blank on the left side. 

VI (Fig. 6). There is a great hole in the middle of the 
metope ; no evidence of sculpture remains except « small sur- 
face 0.01 m. in relief about half-way from the top and 0.24 m. 


from the left edge of the slab. There could have been no 
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springing horse, since traces of either the tail or neck must 
have remained, This metope block was 0.15 m. thick at the 
bottom and 0.00 m. at the top. Michaelis says sluply “vollig 
vernichtet,” and gives no drawing, 

VIL (Fie. 7). A mounted warrior. apparently, rides to the 
right « springing horse, with tail as in v. over a fallen warrior. 
Few traces of the sculpture remain: of the rider only vertical 
scars in the marble; of the horse. the tail, part of the left hind 


leg and foot, andl a scaling piece of the hind quarter soon to fall. 
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Of the fallen figure there remains only an elongated elevation 
measuring O.07 m.. with probable waist curve, on the floor. 
The warrior apparently lay to the right. The metope is 0.15 
m. thick above and below. Michaelis gives no drawing, and 
remarks simply “durchaus serstort.” 

VII (Fig. 8). Not to be made out with certainty. though 
there is a rool amount of broken elevation. There were prob- 


ably again two warriors afoot. the left one attacking over a 
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rock an enemy who is falling upon his knees to the right. The 
portion of relief to the left cannot have been part of a horse, as 
Michaelis proposes. It is more likely the right elbow of an 
attacking figure whose body is purtly turned forward.! The 
mass on the floor, which is 0.20 m. in relief, and begins 0.30 m. 
from the left edge of the slab, hus scarcely the length, nor has 
it the appearance, of a sprawling horse. The large semi- 


circular hole in the upper left field of the metope, which has 4 


LCe Renndorf, rieck. uv. Sic, Vernier, Taf, xxv 
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depth of 0.045 m. and an average diameter of 0.04 m. (creater 
inside), is dilfienlt to explain. Cockerell’s deseription is truer 
than that of Michaelis. 

IX (Fig. 9). A mounted warrior wearing probably?! a short 
chiton. The right arm was evidently raised, and extended 
backward, the left reached forward to the horse’s mane a 
usual, The figure, as in 1, rides a prancing horse to the right. 
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Beneath is a warrior who has fallen to the right; his body, 
with face to the front, is supported on the left hip and by the 
left arm and hand, which are surrounded with a Cchlamys. The 
figure is otherwise nude; the right arm is parallel te the horse's 
body, and the left leg lies along the floor, with the right 
knee elevated*—a position much like that of the so-called 


1 Too much injured for definite assertion. The broken condition of the relief 
doubtless also gives the false inypression that the flinire sits sidewise on the horse 
and faces to the front. The left foot does not nppear Under the horse, 

2 "The Greek architect, Mr, Balanos, in charee of the repairs now being made 
on the Parthenon, refused to allow the free tops of the stanchions, where they 
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‘Cephisus’ im the north angle of the pediment above. “The 
large surface of 0.065 m. in relief at the back of the rider 
cannot be the remains of a shield, as Petersen conjectures. If 
this were true, not only would the shield be éarried on the 
right arm, but it would be worn on the front instead of on the 
back of the arm. More likely the right arm was in front of a 
mass of the flying chlamys.!| The upper portion of the rider, 
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the head and shoulders of the horse, and the head of the fallen 
figure, beside other parts of the sculpture, are broken awiy. 

X (Fig. 10). Two warriors afoot. The one on the right 
advances to the left against an opponent who, wearing a short 
sleeveless chiton and a chlamys, has fallen on the right knee to 
the left. This figure, facing to the front, has the right foot 


obscure a part of some of the metopes, to be aawed off, on the ground thal 
they were needed to retain the metopes in place, Fortunately, this lé the only 
metope which has any important part obscured by the intrading timber. 

1 Fair comparisons ure to be found on the frieze of the Mausoleum. 


_ 
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with heel up crushed tightly under the groin: the left leg is 
extended, knee down, along the floor, and the left arm, beari ng 
a shield, is uplifted in defence. Of the right-hand figure noth- 
ing remains but a trace of the back, shoulder, neck, and head, 
and two bronze pins in the marble behind the neck and the top 
of the head; of the left figure the wpper part of the body is 
broken away, the folds of the chlamys fill the corner of the 
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metope, and the remains of the shield, though they suggest a 
pelta, could belong to a round shield in a partly edgewise 
position.? Michaelis has no trace of the right hand figure. 

XI (Fig. l1a,4). A mounted warrior wearing # short chi- 
ton and flying chlamys as in 1 rides a leaping horse to the left. 
The right arm is raised and reaches backward, the left from 
the elbow is extended to the horse’s mane, and the pose of the 


LCs, the frieze of the Nike Tempé, Hosa, Par fempel der Nike Apferos, 
pl xii, the Magnesia frieze, Clarac, Muate de Scoulpiure, 11% E., no. 8 left, and 
Furtwingler, Coll, Sabowrajl, pl. 73, which is moat, elemilar. 
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body is forward. The horse's right hind leg is stretched back, 
giving it a different position from the usual one. Beneath 
is a nude figure which has fallen to the left almost face 
down, though slightly turned to the front; the right leg is 
extended along the floor, The horse am rider are much 
broken away. The broken remains of the fallen figure, (.09 


m. in relief, show among other surfaces the perfectly preserved 
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malelling of the abdomen as far front as the umbilicus, Which 1s 
included. Michaelis thinks the torso on the floor is ‘cin Fels- 
block, keine menschliche Gestalt.” and Petersen likewise sees 
no * Mann. 

XII (Fig. 12). Two warriors afoot. The one on the left, 
carrying a round shield om the left arm, with right arm raised 
and left foot forward, advances to the right against an antago- 
nist who seems to be on the defensive and retiring to the right. 
Of the left-hand figure there remain the outline of the left leg 
attuchment and of the round shield, traces of the neck, of the 
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right foot, and of what seems like the attachment of the right 
forearm raised to the shoulder; of the right-hand figure there 
is only a strip of what is probably the attachment of the lower 
left leg and that of the foot or ankle of the other leg, ‘). a1 TH. 
to the left, and some traces of the line of the neck and 


shoulder. The right figure is wanting entirely in Michaelis. 
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XIII (Fig. 18). A mounted warrior, wearing a short 
chiton, with body inclined forward, right lez drawn up, and 
shoulders half to the front (the left arm is seen from the 
shoulder to the elbow and is then extended forward to the 
horse’s mane), rides a lean, springing horse to the right. The 
horse’s hip bone is sharp and his flank sunken; the tail is 
extended straight for 0.18 m. and is then dropped almost at 


Ft right angle. Beneath is a warrior who has fallen to the 
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right. The figure, nude save for the chlamys, which falls 





about the right arm, rests on the right hip and is supported 
by the right arm. The face ts against the background; both 
leurs ure drawn Hp ; the left is elevated, and the right knee 13 
projected into the background ; the lett elbow rests against the 
immer side of the left thigh, and the forearm is raised to the 
horse. The head and right arm of the rider and the heal 


and right legs of the horse, as well as other portions, are 


= = 2 J 
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broken away- It is one of the best preserved of our metopes. 
There is almost realistic extravagance in some parts ol the 
mice ling. 

XIV ¢PuatE VI). Two warriors afoot. The one on the 
left nude and turned three-quarters to the front raises the right 
hand to the right shoulder. The extended left arm bears a 
round shield; the left leg is advanced, and traces of the right 
foot remain in the left corner of the metope. The figure 
attacks to the right, and has seized with the left hand the head 
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or, perhaps better, the hair, which seems to fall to the rim of 
the shield in two strands, of an opponent who wears a short, 
sleeveless chiton tightly girt, and a quiver. This latter figure 
falls to the right and, turned full to the front, rests on the left 
knee; the mght leo is extended along the floor, and the arms 
are raised over the head along the rim of the shield, giving the 
whole body a semi-cireular sweep. The seulptures are badly 


broken and worn down, though this is the best preserved of 
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the western metopes excepting t. Of the left figure, the head, 
right arm, and leg, and of the right figure, the right lower leg 
are missing; but, with the possible exception of the right 
firure’s left arm, the exact posture of both is clear from the 
attachments. The position of the left figure’s right wrist and 
hand, in which there is a hole, ia seen at the top of the right 
shoulder. The broken edge of the left figure’s rieht side stands 
0.04 m. free from the background, und the modelling of the lack 


may be followed for 0.07 m.,even past the spine, before the line 
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of juncture with the background is reached. The modelling 
and drapery in this splendid group! wherever preserved, are 
rich though simple. 


IT 


same observations and discoveries in regard to the character 
and workmanship of the sculptures, evidence of bronze attach- 
ments, indications of repairs, lack of uniformity in the mould- 
ings, and remains of color and decorations in color are worth 
recording. 

Character and Workmanship of the Sculptures. — The sculp- 
tures were 0.20 m. or more in relief and had considerable por- 
tions in the round. The highest relief at present is the broken 
surface of the back of the fallen figure in xin. Carving 
beneath the surface of the background is seen in the grooves 
of the chlamys folds in 1, U1, and x1, and inside the shields on 
Tt (0.085 —0.04 m.) and xiv. Under-entting is common, the 
deepest now to be discovered being 0.07 m. in depth; this 
oceurs under the skirt of the chiton which flows out on the 
horse’s back in x1, and a like depth is found at the back of 
the left figure in xry. Evidence of the drill is frequently seen, 
but the bottoms of drill holes are most numerous along the 
front line of juncture of the‘left figure’s advanced leg in XIV. 

The principle of isocephalism prevails as usual, and the 
horses are not all of the same size. The simplicity of style 
and of arrangement tends to severity and to some monotony in 
the rider groups, where no one of the horses shows the spirit 
and the expressive treatment of the tail so frequent in the 
centaur metopes. 

Evidences of unfinished, perhaps, rather than of inferior work 


1This group with some variation is seen very frequently in hater art. Cf. 
Mausoleum frieze, Antike Denkmiler, I, pl. 16 (0, 34); Ross, Der Termpel 
der Nike Apteros, pl. xii, o; Stackelberg, Der Apollotempel zw Bazsar, pl. vii, 
21, (reversed); Robert, Antike Sareophagreliefs, pla. xxxili, 70 and xxxiv, KO, 
and discussion there of comparisons with our metope; Gerhard, Etruvek. Spiegel, 
V. pl 67; the Strangford shield of Athena; a lamp, case C, terra-cotta room, 
Hritish Museum; a vaee, Fortwiingler, Coll. Sabowrajl, pl. TS, ete., ete. 
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may be seen in the variety of mouldings, in the undressed piece 
above the rider’s head in m1, in the broad, flat, sketched appear- 
ance of the horse's tail, and in the flat unmodelled under surtace 
of the horse’s belly cut square as it is with the background in 
the same metope. The same defects may be seen also on the 
under surface of the horses in rx and x1, and in the angular 
bend of the horse’s tail in xu1. Much of the modelling in 
XUI, especially that of the lean horse, is almost extravagant and 
savors more of Hellenistic realism than of earlier Attic work. 
The groups showing figures on foot seem to have had more 
dramatic quality, and x1v, particularly, appears to have been 
of great excellence. 

The usual conscientious painstaking of the workman Is to 
be observed in xt and x1v where the modelling of the under 
surfaces within 0.02 or 0.03 m. of the floor is perfect, though 
it must have been always concealed from view, being set back 
0.20 m. from the edge of the taenta. Metopes X and x1 did not 
have the usual floor extending 0.15 m. and having a thickness 
of from 0.05 to 0.06 m. These metopes are wrought (XI espe- 
cially) with great care to the very lower edge of the block. 
This brings the well-preserved abdomen of the fallen warrior 
in x1, where Michaelis is most in error, so near the top surface 
of the architrave that it is impossible to see tt from the ground. 
It seems as if, with some mysterious foresight, the work had 
been done for display in a modern museum rather than for a 
recessed position forty feet above ground. 

Evidence for Bronze Attachments.—In every case where 
preservation makes it possible (i.e. excepting in v, VIL, and 
rx), a hole may be observed in the left hand of the rider, 
low down on the horse's mane, and the hand in m1, indeed, still 
retains a bronze pin. This hole considered in connection with 
one, of like sort always found —excepting in vit and 1x, which 
are too much broken to show traces—at the horse's throat 
0,05 m. below the lower jaw is evidence of a bronze bridle rein, 

Holes of the ordinary size (0.0075-0.01 m. in diameter, and 
0.02 m. deep) were discovered also at the neck and at the waist 
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line of the warriors. At least one —that on the left figure in 
x1v—among the holes found near the neck on seven of the 
different warriors served evidently to fix a bronze weapon in 
the uplifted right hand. The two bronze pins in X situated, 
the one near the forehead, the other at the backward-turned 
shoulder of the right figure, suit well the attachments for a 
sword or other weapon raised above the head and extending 
past the shoulder, The holes at the waist—usually on left 
side—observed in six different figures—two draped and four 
nude — may have served to attach bronze quivers or scabbards. 

Piecing and Repairing. — The other holes found are very 
likely evidence either of piecing or repairing. Such an expla- 
nation of those which contain lead on the front portion of the 
horse in 1, is discussed in the note under the description of that 
metope. Itis possible that the bronze pin in the right lower 
lee of the rider of the same horse may have been used to repair 
a break, seeing that it stands in the middle of the broken 
surface. Repairs by the use of such metal pins may be seen at 
the tops of the columns now made accessible by the staging. 
The large hole described in vir seems more like a dowel 
socket, and recalls the archaic manner of piecing so readily 
observed in the *’Tanten’; its location is where the head of the 
left warrior may have been. There is no danger of mistaking 
the effect of Morosini’s bombardment for original holes. Dents, 
and small shot which one may still pick from the marble, are 
plentiful; but the work of shot and shell, and that of drill and 
chisel, are easily distinguished. 

Evidence of repairs and piecing is most conclusive outside 
of the sculptured figures. On the mutule above rx the third 
gutta from the north is inserted with lead. It may also be 
admissible here to note that the edge of the second triglyph is 
slightly notched to make space for the too far advanced coronet 
of the horse’s front leg. Metope v is pieced out at the top by 
a strip 0.025 m. wide, extending the entire length (1.44 m.), 
and preserved unbroken to this day. This, of course, contains 
the narrow moulding (0.015 m.) which finishes the metopes 
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and triglyphs at the top. The snecessful working and perfect 
joining of this fragile strip is one of the marvels of stone work, 

A still more delicate joining and piecing may be seen in the 
astragal moulding of xiv. The joints of the moulding of the 
metope with that of the triglyph, here preserved at both ends 
of the metope, are the most perfect mitre-joints conceivable. 
It is worth adding that the graceful beading is still preserved 
at the north angle of the metope as white and perfect as if 
fresh from the hand of the sculptor. The most marvellous 
instance of piecing was the affixing on this same xiv of sec- 
tions of astragal moulding. Beginning at 0.0T m. from the 
north end, 0.455 m. of the moulding were attached by the 
employment of three rectangular dowels, 0.03 x 0.01 m. and 
0.0129 m.in depth. The moulding has disappeared, leaving a 
perfectly smooth joint at the north end, with the plain surface 
of the metope beneath; the first dowel hole is empty ; the sec- 
ond and third are filled with broken dowels. The measure- 
ments in centimetres of the added portion or portions are best 
exhibited as follows: 





How brittle marble could have been worked into a strip of 
ornamentation so fragile and delicate (0.0124 m. in (liameter ), 
and could have been affixed successfully, seems almost beyond 
comprehension. 

Lack of Uniformity in the Top Mouldings of the Metopes and 
Triglyphs. — ‘The exquisite astragal moulding in xtv dis- 
cussed above does not continue along the entire length of the 
west end. Three forms of moulding are found—astragal, half- 
round, and square. Metopes m1, Vu, and yin, and triglyphs 
7, 8,9, and 11 are too much broken to show what kind of 
moulding they originally had. The astragal form is seen on 
metopes 1, IX, XI, XM, Xt, and xry, and on triglyphs 1, 2, 3, 
4.5, 13, 14, and 15; the half-round On metopes 1, Tv, Vv, and 
Vi, and trglyphs § and 12; the square on triglyph 10. 
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Metope x (Fig. 14) shows two forms,—astragal for two-thirds 
of the distance from the north and half-round the rest of the 
way. The distribution may be shown thus: 
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Why this variation? The astragal was certainly the com- 
pleted form of moulding, The preparation of the ninety-two 
metopes perhaps delayed the completion of the building and, 
as minor details in stone work are commonly executed after 
the block to be ornamented is in position, some of them may 
have been hurried into place before they were entirely finished, - 
with the expectation of having them completed later. When 
the corona blocks were placed over the metope frieze, the contin- 
nance of the work may have been found difficult, or the neces- 
sity of giving way to the operations of the builders may have 
deferred the finishing touches until the difficulty of reaching 
the metopes made the completing of details, if not finally un- 
advisable, at least less immediately necessary, especially since 
the difference could not be noticed from the ground. It may 
be worthy of attention that the astragal is found at both ends, 
and the uncompleted forms toward the centre, of the metope 
frieze. 

Color and Color Decoration. — ‘The white, fresh-looking astra- 
gal in the secluded corner of xiv, spoken of above, while it 
contributes no information on the color scheme of the metopes, 
doubtless owes its remarkable preservation partly at least to 
the coat of pigment which covered it, Conclusive evidence of 
color, however, is not wanting. Some traces of red were 
observed on 1, 01, vi, xX, and xm. The half-round moulding 
of V was covered with color the remains of which show « dark, 
dull-brown hue. The angle of the corona block above Iv, the 
under surface of the corona above Vi, and the upper left field 
of xrv show sure remains of red. Red appears to have been 





1 In the diagram A means astragal; R, half-round ; §, square; x, all broken 
away. 
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dropped on the surface of the architrave by the quttae of the 
reguia under triglyph 15. Spots of blue were observed on 
triglyphs 6 and 14, and in the upper inner angles of the chan- 
nels of triglyphs 4 and 15, there remained a dark inerustation, 
doubtless of pigment, which turned to dust when scratched. 


The painted meander pattern is plainly seen along the lower 
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edge of the cerena above V and on the tatmia under xiv. The 
éleven palmettes on the regu/a under trighyph 15 are almost all 
preserved and can be accurately reproduced. ‘These patterns 
are now of a dark brownish color. 

Lack of time alone prevented the continuation of my work to 
the fine metope which remains on the south side, and to those 
on the north side adjacent to the west end. 


Moust Vinwox, Iowa. WILLIAM STAHL ERERSOLE. 
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inagical sycamore tree in Egyptian literature. — Democritus of Abdera ati 
Catanes. | 

— Ftuiles de mythologie et darchéologie éryptiennes. TIL ( iiliotheque 
égyptologigue, Tome VIT). Paris, 1506, Leroux. 444 pp; 2 cute Svo. 
14 fr. 

W. Max Miller, Die filtesten Anfiinge der igyptischen Geschichte. Oriental- 
iache Literatur-Zeiting, SO, 4, April, 1808. 

—_— Der Gott Sutech; die letzten Entdeckungen in Hierakonpolis; Zum Salz- 
fund von Kurna. Orientelische Literatur-Zeitung, 1, So. 7. 

—_ Fur Geschichte der altesten igyptischen Kinige. Grientalische Literatur- 
Zeitung, Le, No. 11, p. d42. 

—— The Moat Startling Recent Discovery in Egypt. 4. 5. Times, July 30, 1808. 

W. 1. Nash, A Bronze Uraeus of Unusual Form, 3S, Bibl, Arch. XX, pp, 14o- 
146. 

—— Ushabti-hox of Nes-pa-chred, a Priest of Mentn. &, Bit, Arch. XX, 
p. 186; 2 pla. 

—— An Ancient Egyptian Toilet-box belonging to W. L. Nash, F. 5. A., with 
an Analysia of its Contents by W. Gowland, F.0.5., F. 5: A. 5. Bibl 
Arch. 1898, pp. 207-200; pl. 

Edouard Naville, Une bolte de style mycenion tnouvée en Eeypte. R. Arch. 
AX XID, 1808, pp. 1-14; 6 cute. 


G. E. Newberry, Excavations at Thebes (Egypt). The British Architect, No 
Yormber 4. 188. 

— Excavations at Thebes (Egypt). The Builder's Journal, November 9, 
1BDe. 

A. Pellegrini, I canopi del Museo archeclogico di Firenze. (Extract from (ior- 
wale Asiatie?, XI.) 22 pp, So. 


Walter Scott Perry, Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, Boston, 1808. 
The Prang Educational Co, 249 pp. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie, Excavations at Denderah, Arch. Report Eoypt Expl. 
Fund, 1807-98, p. 1. [Tombe excavated cover period from IIT to XI 
dynasty. ] 

—— Excavations at Hierakonpolis. The earliest Monuments of Egyptian His- 
tory. Arch. Report Egypt Expl. Fund, 1807-08, p. 0. [Account of the 
important excavations of J. E. Quibell at Kom-el-Abmar. The sec pert 
contains a few remarks on the “new race," now renamed “ predynnstic 
race,"’ with a list of twenty-one kings. | 

— Deshasheh, with a chapter by F. Li. Griffith. London, 1808, 62 pp.; 38 
pus. tho. 
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W. M. Flinders Petrie, Syrian and Egypt from the Tell-el-Amarna Letvers, 
London, 1896, 1iMi pp. Sve. 


A Year's Gain by Science. New York Sun, October 2, 1808. [Contains an 
account of Petrie's discoveries In Egypt. ] 


The Engineers and the Temples of Philae, Athen, 1508, No. 3091, p. 138. 


Karl Piehl, (On two Hieroglyphic Signs, one of which designates a Goddess. 
S. Bibl. Arch, 1898, pp. 223-220. [French. ] 


R. Pietschmann, Leder und Holz als Schreibmaterialien bei den Agyptern. 
Beitrige zur Henntnis des Schrift-, Buch-, unl Bibliothekwwesens, TV, 1898, 
pp. 60-82; 15 cuts. 

Prehistoric Civilization, Biliia, November, 1508, pp. 191-106. 

J. E. Quibell, Slate Palette from Hieraconpolis, 2, Aeg. Ap. Alt. RA AVI, 1505, 
Ppp. B1-H ; 2 ple. 

Vicomte de Rougé, Les fouilles enterprises par M. Amélinean da Abydos. 2. Sor. 
Ant. Pr. 1898, pp. 104-100. 

A. H. Sayce, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt. RR. Tr. Ey, Ags. XX, 1808, 
livr. 3, 4, pp. 16-176. 

E. Sethe, Altes ound Neves cur Geschichte der Thronstreitigkeiten unter den 
Nachfolgern Thutmosie’ LZ. Aeg. Sp. Alt. XXXVI, 198, 1, pp. 94-81; 
pls. i=xi. 

Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die Baulnachrift Amenophis’ TIT Flinders Petrie-Stele 
(sus dem Merneptahtempel, Vorderseite der laraclinschrift), &. Tr. &g. 
Ass. XX, 1898, 

—— £0 dem Stein yon Hieraconpolis. Orientafische Literotur-Zeltung, No, 8, 
August, 1808. 

— Tie Novelle im alten Aegypten. Ein litterar-historischer Essay. Strass- 
burg, 1906, K. J, Tritbner, [V', 53 pp. Avo. 

G. Steindorff, Das Kunatgewerbe im alten Aegypten (Hoehschul-Vortriige fiir 
Jedermann, Heft 12), Leipzig, 180K, Seele & Co, 20 pp. Bro, 

M. L. Strack, Der Kalender im Ptolemierreich, hein. Mus, LID, 1898, 3, 
pp. 400-31. 

J. J. Tylor, Wall Drawings andl Monuments of El-Kab: The Temple of Ameno- 
phis II, with plans, elevations, etc,, by Somers Clarke. London, 1808, 
Quariteh, 

Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl Museen zu Berlin, Hrsg. von der General- 
verwaltung. Griechische Urkunden, Bertin, 1898, Weidmann, 2 Band, 
10-12 Heft (Indices und Nachtriige}, iv, 111 pp. (pp. 280-300); 2 pla; 
3 Hand, 1 Heft, $2 pp. Imp. 4to. 

Ph, Virey, La tombe des vignes & Thebes. #. Tr. Ey, Aes, XX, 1808, live, 3, 
4, pp. 211-220 ; 6 cuts. 

A. Vogel, Der Fund you Tell-Amarna und die Bibel. Veriiffentlichangen des 
Bibelbundes No.4. Braunschweig and Leipzig, 1898, Wollermann. 51 pp. 


R. E. White, Women in Ptolemale Egypt, J LHS. 1808, pp. 293-206, 
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A. Wiedemann, Observations on the Nagadah Period. &. Bibl. Arch. AX, 
pp. 107-122. [Period of the first three Exyptian dynasties. — Decapitation 
of mummies to prevent the ghosts from annoying the living. | 

__— Notes et remarques. FR. Tr. Ey. Ass. XX, 1808, live, 3, 4, pp. 153-146 ; 
1 pl. 

— Zwei igyptische Statuen des Museums 20 Leiden. Orientalische Literatur- 
Zeitung, No, 9, September, 1808. 

—— ‘The Tomb of an Egyptian King. S&S. &. Times, August 6, 18038. [The 
tomb of Amenophis IM.] 

F, Woenig, Am Nil, Bilder ane der Kulturgeschichte des alten Aegyptens, S000- 
1000 v. Chr. (Universal-Biblicthek No. 3857). Leipzig, 1808, Ph. Reclam- 
jun. 100 pp.; 20 cule. §vo. 

Egyptian Writing Materials in the Postmuseum in Berlin, The Nation, Septem- 
ber 22, 1898. 
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‘Traces of Misty Anzan. New York Sun, December 25, 1598. [De Morgan's 
Excavations at Susa, | 

E. J. Banks, Eight Qracular Responses to Esarhaddon. American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, XIV, pp. 260-277. 

K. J. Basmadjian, A propos des deux sceanx hétéens. § Bibl. Arch. 1898, 
pp. 20-204. 

D. Bassi, Mitologie orientali, I Mitologia babilonese-assira. Milano, 1889, 
U Hoepli. xvi, 219 pp. limo. 

Ph. Berger, Sur une nouvelle intaille & légende sémitique de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Reewe d'assyriologie et Carchéologle orientale, IV, 1898, 2, 
pp f7 £; 2 cuts, 

— Terpon-Therapon. Fevwe @assyriologie et (archéalogie orientale, IV, 
1808, 2, pp. 51-06. 

— On neo-Punic Inscriptions from Maktor, ¢. 2. Acad. Insc, 1898, p, 402, 
(Summary. ] 

Orientalisehe Bibliographie, Hrag. v. L. Scherman, XI Johrg., 2tes Halbjahire- 
heft. Herlin, 1808, Reuther & Reichard, vill, 153-122 pp. Complete 10M. 

A. Billerbeck, Das Sandschak Suleimania und dessen persische Nachbariand- 
schaften zur babylonischen und assyriachen “eit. 

W. F. Birch and Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, David's Tomb and the Siloam Tunnel. 
Pal. Ex. Fund, Quarterly Statement, July, 1808, pp. 161-168, 

F. J. Bliss, Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-97. Plans and Uluetrations by 
A. C. Dickie. London, 1808, Comm. of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
avi, $74 pp.; 41 pla; 4 plans. 8vo, 

A. Boissier, Notes d'assyriologie, 1. #. Sém. 1806, pp. do6-205. 

—_ La derniére ligne du réelt de Jadescente d'Istar aux enfers. 2. Assyr. XII, 
1808, 4, pp. S06 f. 

A. Biichler, The Forecourt of Women and the Brass Gute in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. Jewish Quarterly Review, 1808, pp. 078-718, 
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J- B. Chabot, Une lettre de Rar Hébréas wn catholicos Denha I. J. Asiot, Jon 
Feb. 1898 (f Série, Tome X1), pp. 75-128. 

—— Notes dépigraphie et d*archéologie orientale (suite). .f. Asiat. 1808, 
pp. GH-125. 

E. Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, 1808-04 (Recherches archéologiques dans 
VAsie occidentale). Paris, 1808, Leroux. xvi, 232 pp. ; illustrations; 0 
pla; I map. 4to. 

A. T. Clay, see H. V. Hilprecht. 


Clerc, Note sur l'inacription phéniclenne d'Avignon. €. #. Acad. Jac. 1805, 
pp. 440-482. 

Charles Clermont-Gannean, Notes d'archéologie orientale (suite), § 1, Le cippe 
Phénicten da fab Abdmiskar, § 2, La grande inscription phénitienne 
nouvellement découverte & Carthage. FR. Arch, XX NIM, 1888, pp, 270-201, 

—— Recueil d'archéologie orientale. Tome I, 1897, live. 12-4. «Le culte de 
Saint Mennas en Mauritanie, pp. 180 f. Les Nabatéens dans |e pays de 
Moab, pp. 185-210. La statue do roi nalwitdéen Rabel TA Pétra, pp, #21-254, 
Nouvelles observations sur les gouverneurs romaina de la province cd" Aribie, 
pp. 240-247. Inscription greeque & Sarephtha, pp. 240 f. Les tombeaux de 
David et des rois de Juda et le THnnel-aguedne ile Silo, Pp. eae MT : 1 pl: 
lent. L'tre d'Actlom en Phénicle, pp. 207-200. Gadara et la Xe léion 
Fretensis, pp, 200-00. La basilique de Constantin et ta mosqnée d'Omar 
a Jérusalem, pp. A002; 3 cuts. Nouvelles inscriptions grecques et ro- 
maines de Syrie, pp, 207300, 

— Le cippe pheénicien du Rab Abdmiskar. C. RL Acad. Insc. 1808, pp. 405— 
408; A. Arch. XXXII, 1806, pp. 270-274, 

— Le mazrah et les curiae, collegia on ordines earthaginois dans le tarif Ges 
sacrifices de Marseille et dans les Inseriptions néo-puniques de Maktar ot 
dAltibures. C.F. Aced. Insc. 1808, pp. 248-368, 

— Amphores a épigraphes grecques et jarre & épleraphe aimitique proverant 
Won sépulehre phénieien, ©. 2, Acai. Inae. 1808, pp, 4a1-fen pl. 

— Sur deux inscriptions funéraires de Palmyre. ©. B. Acad. Tua. 1si8, 
pp. 558-0); cut. 

— Sur on poids en plomb & légendes grees provenant de Syrie. (. R. Avail. 
Jnse. 1898, pp, GOU-000- ppl. 

— L'inseription nabatéenne de Kanntha, ©. R. Acad. Jner. IRBS, pp. 507- 
605 ; pl. | 

—— Inscription aramdenne de Cappadoce. (. R, Acad, Znse. 1808, pp, 630-640, 

—— Nouvelle inscription hébratque et gree relative Ala limite de Gezer. C. 
Acad, Jase. 1208, pp. GSO = 2 figs. 


Collection de Clereq, Catalogue iméthodique et misonnd, Antiquités assyri- 
ener, cylindres orientaux, cachets, briques, bronzes, busreliefs, ete, Pub- 
liés par M. de Clereq, avec le concours de M. J. Menant, Vol. 11, Paris, 
1898, E, Leroux. 35 [fh (145-170) folio ; a pls. [xxiv—xxviii. ] 

G. Daressy, Yanoem ot leraél, #. Arch. XXXII, 1808, pp. 202-2be, 


A. L. Delattre, Les fouiiles de Carthage, ¢ . Arad. frac. 1808, pp, 100 
(cof. pp. G17-018, G47-4H8)- 4 pis.: 1 ont. 
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F. Delitzsch, Ex (iriente Lox. Ein Wort zor Firderung der Denutezhen Orient- 
Gesellschaft. Leipzig, Inte, J.C. Hinrichs, Dipp., Lex. Syo. 

A. C. Dickie, see F. J. Bliss. 

G. C. M. Douglas, Ezekiel's Templo. Expository Times, 1808, pp. 408-470, 
i) ees) Le 

E. Fabricius, Zur (riskunde von Karien. Beitrige cur alten Geschichte wad 
(eagraphice, Festachrift fiir Heturich Kiepert, 

H. Feigl, Altayrische Baukunst. Tie Ausgrabungen yon Sendschirli-Jacdni, 
Oesterreichiache Monataschrift fiir den Orient, 1808, No. 7, pp. TO-82, 87- 
0; 7 figs. 

M. Fickelecherer, Die Kinigsstanilarte bei den Pereen, fo, Alt, fea. L. FP. I, 
LSS, p. 450, 

W. Foy. Beltriice zur Erklarung der eusisehen Achsemenideninechriften, Zit. 
d, deutschen Morgenl. Gesellach, LID, pp, 118-191. 

Th. Friedrich, Nineve’s Enude ond die Ausginge des psayrischen Heiches. Feat- 
gaben su Ehren Mex Biidinger’s. 

C. RB. Gregory, The Madaba Map. Biblical World, 1898, pp. 244-250. 

Gyil Tepé Text. AS. Bibl. Arch. 1808, Appendix, p. 266; pl 

J. Halévy, Une inscription araméenne d’Arabissos. A. Sim. 1806, pp. 271-278. 

—— Notes sumeriennes, 2. Sém. 1898, pp. 274-278, 373-375. 

R. Heberdey, Nica und Komba, wei Stidte der lykKischon Milyas, Beifrige sur 
alten Geachichte wad Geographie. Featechrift fiir Heinrich Hiepert. 

L. Heuzey, Scenux inédite dea rois d’Agadé. Reene Maaayriologie et @archenlo 

gie orientate, TV, 1508, pp. 1-12; 6 cuts. 

- Quelques figures i propos du diew Terpon, iiid. IV, 1508, 2, p. bo-i6; 2 
ets; pl. Hi, 

— La construction du roi Our-nina d'aprés los levds et les notes de M. de 
Sarzec, Tid. 1V, 1808, 4, pp. 87-122; 22 ents; pl. 4. 

H. V. Hilprecht, Habylonian or Esyptian civilization: which earlier? &. &, 
Times, April 2d, 1808, 

— Uriental Research. 8. S&S. Times, July 30, August 20, September 10, Oeto- 
ber 22, November 20, December 24, 1LSt6. 

— and A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Morushi, aons of Nippur, dated in 
the reign of Artaxerxes I (404-424 nic,}, The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Penneylvania, Series A: Cuneiform Texts, Vol. Dx. 
Philadelphia, 1896, Mascalia & Co, (0 pp.; 72 lithogr. and 20 photogr, 
fs. 4bo. 

F. Hommel, Hethiter ond Skythen und das erste Auftreten der [ranier in der 
Geechichte, Siteh. der kb. bGhwiiachen (eselisrhoft der Wissenschaften, 
Prague, 1808. Sold by F. Rivndt. 28 pp. Large Svo. 

Horner, Biblical Chronolégy, S. Bibl. Arrh. 1808, pp. 285-240, 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., ‘The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. Boston, 1898, 
Ginn & Co. TAD pp. Byvo. $3.25, 

— The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath, Aimerican Journal of 
Theology, VAR. [yp Ai, 
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Peter Jensen, Light on an Ancient Heathen Deity: The Cult of Ashera. & &. 
Times, September 3, 1808. 

A. Jeremias, Nergal. Lex. Myth. 111 (55), pp. 200-271; 7 figs. 

Excavations at Jerusalem. The Evening Stendard, November 1, 1898. 

Excavations at Jerusalem ; drainage system. The Echo, November 14, 1808. 

C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents relating to the Transfer of 
Property, ete., chiefly of the Tth Century no. Copled, collated, and ar- 
ranged, Vol. I, Cuneiform Texts, xxiv, 573 pp. London, 1808, G. Bell. 
Zils. net, 

C. Johnston, The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. IT. 
Notes and Glossary to Selected Letters. J. Am. Or. 8. XOX, 1898, pp. 42- 
i. 

Walther Judeich, Bericht tiber cine Reise tm nordwestlichen Kleinasien, Sitzh, 
Beri. Akad. July 14, 1898, pp. 641-165; 14 illustrations. 

— Skepels. Beitrige swr alten Geschichte und (eographie. Festechrift fiir 
Heturiech Afepert. 

Tablet from Katsariyeh. &. Bibl. Arch. 1808, Appendix, p. 280; 2 ple. 

E.. Kalinka, Zur historischen Topographle Lyklens. Reitrdge swe alten (re- 
achichte wad Geographie. Festschrift fiir Heinrich Hiepert. 

P. Earolides, Die sogenannten Assyro-Chaldiier und Hittiten von Kleinaelen, 
Athens, 1898, Barth & v. Hirst, 173 pp. 3M. 

J. Kennedy, The Early Commerce of Babylon with India 700-200 nc. Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1818, pp, 241-288, 

A. Elostermann, Elo diplomatiacher Briefwechsel ans dem zwelten Jahrtanusend 
vor Christo, Kiel, 106, Universitdtsbuchhandinng, 

A. Korte, Kleinasiatische Studien, IT. Te phrygischen Feladenkmiiler. 
Athen. Alftth. T808, pp. 80-150. Taf. I-11; 15 cuts in text, 

J. Kohler anid F. E. Peiser, Aus dem Babylonischen Rechtsleben, [V, Leipzig, 
1808, Pfeiffer. ti, 2 pp. Svo. 

W. Eubitschek, Skordapia in Phrygien. eitrage sur alten GeachicAte und 
Geogrophie, Festachrift fiir Heinrich Aiepert. 

C. F. Lehmann, Erklarung [zur Herkunft (les Sarapls]. 2. Assyr. XIT, 1898, 4, 
pp. SiKi-4M0. 

J. Lehmann, Quelques dates [mportantes de la chronologie du deuxiiine Temple, 
& propos d*une page du Talinnd. FR. Ar, J. 1208, pp. 1-44. 

J. Lévi, Le tombeau de Mardochée et d'Esther. 2. Fr. J. 1888, pp. 297-255, 

L. Libonis, Les styles enaecignés par exemple. Antiquité, Orient. Extréme 
Orient, Paris, 1808, Leroux, 4to. 

J. Lieblein, L’Exode dea Hébrenx. 8. Hib. Arch, 1898, pp. 977-988. 

E. Mahler, Der Schalteykinus der Babylonier, Zeiterhrift der dewtachen morgen- 
lindischen Cresellachaft, LIL, 1808, 2, pp. 227-246, 

¥. Marz, Die Stelluong der Frauen in Babylonien gemiiss den Nen-babylonischen 


Kontrakten aus der Zeit you Nebukadnezar bis Daring. Dissertation, Bres- 
lan, 1808. 32 pp. #vo. 
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A. Meier-Jobst, Die Hochebene von Barka In ihrem heutigen Zustande mit dem 
ehemaligen verglichen. Frogramm des Progymnasiums zu Eupen, 1888, 
Zipp. 4to, 
L. Messerschmidt, Bemerkungen zo den hethitiechen Inschriften. Mirth. Vir- 
depas. Gee. IT, LAK, 5, 48 pp.; 2 outa. 
G. F. Moore, Shamgar and Sisera. Jour. Am, Or. Soc, July-December, 1808 
(Vol. XIX, Part 2), pp. 160-160, 
J. Mordtmann, #u Winckler's Sabiiischen Inschriften der Zeit Alban Nahfan’s. 
Z. Aweyr. XU, 1898, 4, pp. 241-200. 
J. de Morgan, Exposé sommaire du rapport sur les fouilles de Perse, présente 
par M. Heuzey, ©. A. Acad, Tree, 12808, pp. 670-070, 
Compte-rendu sommaire des travaux archdologiques exdéoutes en Perse, 
dud. novembre, 1807, om 1. juin, 1808. Paris. 1808, Leroux. Idimo. pls. 
W. M. Miller, Der Chetiterkonig der Amaornatafeln. Oriewtelische Literatur- 
Zeitung, 1898, pp, 143-155. — Hinatuni, iid. pp. 170-177. 
H. Nicolas, Inscription phénicienne gravée sur un calcaire Schisteux, B. Soe. é 


Anth. Vol TX (IV Série), 1808, pp. 46-49, 

Carl Niebuhr, Zam historischen Ergebnis der Sendachirli-Texte. Ovrfentalische 
Literatur-Zeiting, 108, No. 11, p. 345. 

Ausgrabungen in Nippur, Gesterreichiache Monatechrift fir den Grient, XXIV, 
18s, No, 10, pp. 21 £ 

Th. Noldeke, Kardu und KRurden. #Beitrage sur alten Geachichte wand Geographite. 
Festachrift fir Heinrich Aiepert. 

RB. Oehler, Die Hifen von Karthago. Arch, Ans. 1808, pp. 171-170; 2 diagrams, 

Jos. Offord, Letter from Hammurabi to Sinidina, King of Laren. 8. Bibl, Arch, 
AX. pp. 1-152. 

J. Oppert, Le droit de retralt liguager 4 Ninive. C. R, Acad, Insc, 1808, pp. 
Shue, 

Parisot, Le dialecte de Ma‘luin. % Asiat. Mars—Avril, 1808 (9 Série, Tome 
XT}, pp. 280-312, 440-519, [Survival of Aramaic in Syrin,] 

F. E. Peiser, Eine Kollation der in Gizeh aufbewnahrten Tellel-Amarna Tafel. 
Orientatische Literntnr-Aeitung, 1 Nos. 5, 7, 9, and 10, 

E. J. Pilcher, Herodian Pottery and the Silonm Inscription. &. Bi. Arch. 
1808, pp. 218-222 ; 3 pls. 

T. G. Pinches, A Babylonian Tablet referring to the Sharing of Property. 
Journ, Loyal Asiatic Society, 1808, pp. 8TO-87o. 

W. M. Ramsay, Asinna (in English), ,C.H. 1808, 233-240, 1. Dablis-Doris, 
2. Kinna. 3. 4ygostasion, 4, Kotriga. 6. Metragyrtal, 6. The Lydo- 
Phrygian year, 

— Recherches en Phrygie par M. J. G.C. Anderson, Rerwe des Universités 
du Midi, 1V, 1898, No. 1, pp. 143 £ 

H. Fassam, Asshur and the Land of Nimrod: being an Account of Distoveries 

made in the Ancient Rulns of Nineveh, Asshur, Sepharvaim, Calah, BRaby- 

lon, Boraippa, Cuthah, and Van, etc, With an introduction by BR. W. 

Rogers. Cincinnati, 1897, Curta & Jennings. S§Svo, 
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§. Reinach, Cylindre hittite de la collection du Comte Tyskiewiez, FP. Arch. 
XXXII, 1804, pp. 241-22; pl. iv, 

G. Rindfleisch, Die Landschaft Hauran in rimischer Zeit ind in der (iegenwart, 
Dissertation, Marburg, 146. 4 pp.; map. Bro. 

De Roquefeuil, Recherches sur bes ports de Carthage (deuxiéme rapport). C. R. 
Acad. Fac. 1508, pp. (Ee | chart. 

P. Ruben, An Oracle of Nahum. S& Rist. Arch. XX, pp. 173-185. (Nahum 1, 
12-7, 14.) 

W. H. Rylands, Hittite Inscriptions, §. Bih. Arch. 1808, pp. 263-206; pl. 

AH. Sayce, Assyriological Notes. S. Aibl, Arch, 1898, pp. 250-02. 

— An Archasological Commentary on Genesia. Gen. O0:0-00:42. Eeposi- 
tory Times, |BGR, pp. 455-451. 

—— The Kuthaean Legend of the Creation. S. Bitt. Arch. XX, pp. 187-189. 

V. Scheil, Listes onomastiques rédigdes d’aprés les textes de Sargani, et de In 
deuxiéme Dynastie d'Ur. 2. Asspr, Vol. NI, p. S01. 

—— Notes d'épivraphie et darch¢dologie assyrienne, XXX, Un fragment d’un 
nouveau récit du Deélore de l'époque du roi Ammizadugn AAAI, Helief 
ciselé représentant une scéne funéraire babylonienne, XXX, [tar sous le 
symbole de In vache, AXA, Fragment mythologiqne avec mention de 
Uddusu-namir patel. XXXIV, Le nouveau rol Rim-Anum. XAXAXAVI, 
Une noorelle brique & inseripiion do roi Bur-Sin. AACA VIT, Liste geog- 
raphique. A. Tr. Eg Ass. XX, 1B98. 

__— Notes (épigraphie et d'archdologie amyriennes (Nos. 3841). RB. Tr. Ey. 
Ass, XOX, 1606. pp. BO-210; 1 ph 

—— Une page des sources de Bérose (le rol Adaparoa). FR. Tr. Eg. Ass. XX, 
1808, pp. 124-138. 

—_— Cholx de textes religiens asyriens, FH. Hist. d@ Rel. 18th year, RA AVI, 
1808, No. 2, pp. 197-207, 

Schiaparelli. Di un vaso fenicio rinvennto in una tomba della necropoll di Tar- 
quinil, Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1808, pp. 82-100; pls. ii-iv, 

Cc. Schick, Remarks on the Tabernacle Controversy. Pal. Ex. Fuad, Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1808, pp. 241-243, 

Ausgrabungen in Sendschirll, ansgefiihrt ond bree. im Anftrage des Orient- 
Comlteés zn Berlin, ZAweiter Teil (Roénigliche Museen su Berlin, Mittheil- 
ungen aus den Orlentalischen Sammlongen Heft XID). Awserabungebericht 
und Architektur. Berlin, 1606, W.Spemunn. 116 pp. [pp. 86-200] ; 20 pls, 
4to. 

§. A. Strong, A Hymn to Nebuchadnezzar. 8. Bihl. Arch, XX, pp. 4-162. 

MW. Streck, Das Geblet der beotigen Landschiften Annenien, Kuniistiin und 
Westpersien nach den babylonisch-assyrischen Kellinechriften. 2. Asayr. 
XIII, 1808, pp. 67-110, 

F. Thureaw-Dangin, Recherches eur l'origine do l'deriture cunéiforme, I” partie : 
Les formes archaiques et leurs équivalents modernes, Poris, 1898, Leroux, 
xvi, 116 pp. 128 

—_ La formule d'un traité entre Shirpourla et Gishhan. Reewe @ussyriolagie 
et Carchtoligie orientale, TV, 1808, 4, pp. 124-125, 
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F. Thureau-Dangin, Dun-gi rol d'Ur et ses saccesseurs. Orieatalische Literatur- 
Zeitung, L, No. 6, June, 1808, Coll, 161-174. 

J. Frey Tod, Seclenglanbe und Seelenkult im alten Israel. Eine religions-ge- 
sthivhtliche Untersuchung. Lelpelg, 1896, A. Deichert.. vi pp.; 1 pl. 
244 pp. 8yo. 

W. Tomaschek, Historisch-Topocraphisches vom oberen Euphrat und aus Ost- 
Kappadokien. eitriige cur alten Geschichte und Geographic. Festachrift 
fur Heterich Miepert. 

L. Venetianer, Die elensiniachen Mysterien im jeruealemischen Tempel, Bei- 
traz cur jidischen Religionageschichte (Separatabdruck aus Brall’s ** Popu- 
lirwissenschaftliche Monateblitter’)}. Frankfort, 1507, Bronner, 1& pp. 
evo, 

G. Weber, Die Fliisee von Lacticea. Athen, Mirth, 1808, pp. 178-1. 

¥F. H. Weisshach, Zur Chronologie des Cambyses, Zeitechrift der deutschen 
Morgen!. Gesellsch. Li, pp. GMa, 

— Die sumerische Frage, Leipzig, 1896, Hinrichs. vi, 184 pp. Sv. 

EH. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen VIL Bruchstiicke von Keilachrift- 
texten. —Supria. —Sareger uid Assarhaddon,—Zu semitischen Insehriften, 
die Grabinsehrift von Petra, die Inschrift von Limyra (C2. Ar. 100), und die 
Inschrift (ir. 14. Leipzig, 1508, Pfeiffer, 64 pp, 

— Altorivutalisehe Forschongen VIII und IX. Assyrien und Tyrus-seit Tig- 
lat Mileser I. —Sa'mal unter Sargon. — Zur Geschichte des alten Arabien, 
— Saracenen,— Zour Inschrift you Teima. — Die Einige von Characene. — 
Die Polyvandtrie bei den Miniiern. —Einige semitiache Eigennamen. —Lot. — 
senpedt, —homustu.— Die Reiche von Ciliclen und Phrygien im Lichte der 
altorientalischen Inechriften. — Aeschylus Persae, 701-700. Lelpziz, Leis, 
Pfeiffer, pp. 4-142. 

— Die sidbabylonischen Dvnastien, Oriewtalische Literotwr-Zeituag, I, 
No. 8, Anest, Lane, 

——Mueri Meluhha, Ma'in UL. Nachtrag. Mitth. Vorderas. Gres, I, 1808, 4, 
10 pp. 

E. Zimmerer, Die Bevillkerung Kleinasiens, Correspondens-Blatt der deutschen 
Gesellschaft Ty Anthropologie, Kthuologie und Urgeschichte, XIX, 1908, 
No. 8, pp. 22-24, 

H. Zimmern, Ueber Rhythmus im Babylonischen. 2. Aseyr. Vol. XI, p. 382, 

Kinig Tukelti bél nigi und die kuthiileche Schiipfungelegende. 2 Assyr. 

XII, 1898, 4, pp. 817-330. 





CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of the Greeks and Romans, but not exelu- 
sively of thoee of either.) 


P. Arndt, La Giyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg, fondée par C. Jacobsen. ‘Les Monu- 
ments antiques. Munich, 108, F. Brockmann, Livratson VI, Text, 
pp. Ta-80 (with 4 figs). PL 43. Téte de femme. 44. Téte de jeune 
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homme. 45, Téte de dien barbu, 46, Couronnement d'une atéle. Frag. 
ment d'un relief funéraire, 47. Téte d'une Amazone. 48. Hermes lune 
amazoné, 49, 50. ‘Torse d'une statue ile jeune homme, 41, Statue d'un 
jeune homme couche, 62, ‘Téte de la statue, pl. SL 

Arndt-Brunn-Brockmann, (Griechische wid riimische Portrits, XIU, Lieferung. 
Nos. 411,412. Herme des Perikles, Lonilon, British Alngeum, 415, 414, 
Herme des Perikles, Hom, Vatican, 415. 416. Herme des Perikles. Hom, 
Sammlung Barraceo, 417, 418, Herme cines unbekannten Griechen. 
Milnchen, 410, 420, Herme der Aspasia. Rom, Vatican, XLII Liefer- 
ung, Now, 421,422. Herme des Epimenides, Rom, Vatican, 425, 424. 
opt des Epimenides. Milnehen. 425, 428. Unbekannter Grieche. Miin- 
chen, 427, 428. Unhekannter Romer. Paris, Louvre. 429, 430, Unbe- 
kannter Rimer. Rom, Vatican. ‘ 

E. Babelon, La collection Waddington au Cabinet des Mélailles, Inventaire 
Sommaire (continuation), A. Nw. II, 1808, 2, pp. 140-20; ple. y—viii, 

B. Baier, Zur Behandlung der antiken Kunst im Gymnasium, litter fir das 
trymnasiat-Schuliwesen, Areg. e. Bayer, Gymnasiallehrervercin, XXXIV, 
1605, Heft 7, &, pp. 615-017, 

Bulletin bibliographique. Rerwe de Phititegie, KXTI, 1808, pp, #64908 

G. Billeter, Geschichte des Zinsfufses im Griechiach-rimischen Altertum bis auf 
Justinian, Leipzig, 1808, B. G. Teubner. xii, 31 pp. §vo. 

#. Brann, see Arndt-Brunn-Brockmann. 

Brunn-Bruckmann-Amdt, Denkimiiler sriechi¢cher und riimiseher Sculptur, 
Lieferung XCVI. No. 476. Statue ier Themis, Athen, hatlonalmnuseom. 
477. Statos elnee sitzenden Dichters, echemals in Villa Borghese, Kopen- 
hagen, Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg. 475-480. Ritpfe der Demeter, der Artemis 
und des Anytes aus der Gruppe des Damophon zm Lykosura, Athen, 
Natlonalmuseum. Lieferung, XOVIL 48), 462 RKauernder Perser, zasum- 
menbrechender Gallier, legender Gigant, fegende Amazone, liegenider 
Perser, vom Welheeschenk des Khiinigs Attalog IT von Pergamon. How, 
Vatioan; Neapel, Museo Nazionale. 483, 484. Zeusgroppe und Athene- 
Eruppe Vor prossen Friese des Altars xu Pergamon. Berlin. 484. Proben 
you Kleinen Friese des Alturs en Pergamon. Herlin. 

Bulic, Le gemne dell’ 1. RR. ‘Museo di Spalato acquistate nel 1807, 7 Arch. 
Stor. Dal. XX, 1898, p. 112, 

Catalogue sommaire des marbres antiques du département des Antiquités 
Brecques et romalnes du Muade national du Louvre, Paria, 1897, Motteroz, 
250 pp.; 16 figs. 

G. M. Columba, La numismatica delle iaole del Mar Libico. 11 pp, Syo. [Extr,] 


L. Conforti, Le Musée national de Naples illustré en 165 gravures ¥ compris 6 
Planches se rapportant aux derniérs ['] fouilles de Pompei (Maison des 
Wettii), Description archtologique Uétailles, Naples, S. Chitrnzzi & 
f 5 pp, folio, 105 pls, [Bad lithographs after the ple. of the Museo 
oe aml outline drawings after photographs from the Casa Nucva.] 
a) fr. 
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A. Conze, Jahresbericht iiber die Thiitigkeit des Kaiserlich Dentschen archiiolo- 
tlechen Inatitote, Site). Berl. Akad. LAb8, pp. ofa 

F. W. Comish, Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities New 
York, Henry Holt & Co, $4.00. 

R. Engelmann, Archilologie (Report for the year). Zeitachrift fiir das Gymna- 
sialwesen, LIL, 1608, July, pp. 1BR-102, 

A. Furtwingler and H. L. Urlichs, Denkmiler griechischer und rimischer Sknulp 
tur fir den Schulewbrauch im Avftrase dea k. Bayer. Staatsministerioma 
des Innern, flr Kircheo- und Schulangelecenhelten. Handaugcabe. Munich, 
1808, F. Brockmann. x, 170 pp. 8vo. 62 ple; ll cuts, 4 M. 

J. de Groutara, Les [Italo Greve, leur langue et leur origine, If. Le Wate beige, 
TI, 1808, No, 1, pp. 32-48, 

Ernst Ealinka, Antiken zu Perinth. Jk. Gesterr, Arch, J. 1808, Beiblatt, pp. 
105-122 ; 16 figs. 

A. Ealkmann, Die Quellen der Kunstgeachichte dea Flinins, TGerlin, 1808, 
Weildmann. vill, 200 pp. Bro, 

W. Levison, Die Rearkundung dea Civilstandes im Alterthum. J}. V. Alt. WA, 
1806, Heft 102, pp. 1-82. 

Musée du Louvre, Thépartement des Antiqnites grecques et romaines, Acqui- 
fitions de lamnée L807. . Soe. Ant. Fr. JEST, pp. 415-428; 15 cuts, 
Michon, Une prétendue mosaique antique [Heracles and the Hesperides) 2, 

Soc. Ant. Fr. 1808, pp. 280-288, 

Olivieri, Sul mito di Oreste nella letternturm clazsicn. Arista di fifogia, AAVI, 
2. pp. 2205, 

j. W. G. van Oordt, De nuptiis heroum. Waemesyne, B®. 8. RAVI, 1698, 3, 
pp. 287-298, 

Commentationes Philologicae . . . in honoroef J. W. Pomialowski. St. Peters- 
lurg, 1807, 224 pp. §8vo. [Russian | 

W. Regel, The City of Plotinopolis. Conmentationes Philologicar ... in honor 
or. W. Ponitafouskl, pp. 147-161. [Russian | 

Rostovtsew, Etude sur Jes plombs antiques (continued), 2. Nw, I, 1808, 2, 
pp. 261-2860 ; 7 cuts, | 

F. Ruth, Greek and Roman Mythology, I. Prague, 1608,J, Otto, 192 pp. fo. 
[ Bohemian, | 


R. ¥. Scala, Die Staatavertrige des Altertums, First part. Leipzig, 1898, 
B. G. Tentner, xv, 224 pp, vo, 

Sittl, Studj sulle costruzioni antiche dette relyy, répyot, apeculae. Aivista di 
storia aunties, TTT, 1808, 1, pp. 14. 

G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Mit Forschongen 20 Hipparchos, Aratos und 
seinen Fortsetzern und BHeitrigen zur Kunstgeschichte des Sternhimmels. 
Berlin, 1808, Weidmann, viii, 184 pp.; 7 pla; T2 cuts. to. 

Gr. Tocilesco, On Excavations ond Archaeolocical Researches in Roumanin. 
(. A. Acad. Siac, 1898, pp. 610-511. [L.A summary.) 
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C. Torr. &. Beinach, Nouvelles archéoclogiques et correspondance. FR. Areca. 
XXXL, 1805, pp. 41-450; 2 cuts, , 


F. Vollmer, Epigraphica. hein. Mus. 1808, pp. (50-638. 
H. B. Walters, Monthly Record (Archneology). CT. A. 1898, pp. 427-428, 472, 


R. Weisshiupl, Alterthiimer in Pola und Umgebung. Jh. Qesterr, Arch. 2 
1506, Beiblatt, pp. 07-106. 


Warwick Wroth, Monthly Record (nomismatics). CLR. 1808, p. 370, 
E. Ziebarth, Epigraphische Miseellen. hein. Mus. 1898, pp. G54, 





GREEK 


(Including also titles of work relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monuments of Hellenic art wherever found. ) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


"H.L “Ay yeddrovkor, Depl Tepards cal ror heer bred xara rods dpyalocr ypd- 
pis. Athens, 16. 210 pp.; lp. 8ro. 

J. G. C. Anderson, A Summer in Phrygia: S0me Corrections and Additions, 
JOH.S. 1898, pp. 340-344, 

—— On the March of Xerxes (dealing with the country between the Hebrus 
and Mount Athos). April meeting Hellenle Society. JH.8. 1898, pp. 
EEKVI-XxXxviil, 

E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Lanrion dana lantiquité, Bibliothéque des écoles 
frangaises d’Athtnes et de Rome, foacienle 7i*, 218 pp.; 3 ple.; 1 map; 
26 cute, Paris, 1497, A. Fontemoing. fyvo, 12.5) fr. 


Ausgrabungen anf Paros. Milaechener Allgemeine Zeitung, Angust 24, 1st, 
Beilase, (CE Merl, Pail. W. October 8, 18085 

Aunsgrabungen in Korinth, Thermon, Rheneia, Syra Beri. Pail, W. December 
10, 1808. 

Le Ballet, Les constitutions oligarchiques d'Athénea sous la révolotion de 412- 
411. Le Musée belye, 11, 1808." Bo. 1, pp. 1-31. 


A. Balsamo, Sulla composizione del carme hesiodeo ‘Aowis "Hpaxhdoct. Parte I. 
Bologna, 1608, Aanichelll opp. 8yvo. 


F. 0. Bates, The Five Post-Klelathenesn Tribes (Cornell Studies In Classical 
Philology, No. VOU). London and New York, 1808, Macmillan. 71 pp. 
Bro, 

Bielger), Newes ans Athen. Die Wiederherstellungsarbelten am Parthenon, 
Auagrabungen ain Olympieion, das Staion, die Nissostiborschwemiiutiog 
von 1a und die Enneakrunosfrage. Berl. Phil. W. November 10, 1808, 

Benndorf, Bericht fiber den Stand der Arbeiten in Ephesns und tiber eine von 
Wilhelm ond Keichel durcheefiihrte Grabung, welche das Heilitom der 
Artemis von Lusoi freilegte, Anceiger der Kois, Akad. d. Wiew. in Wien, 
1808, Nos. 12-14, 77-pp. 
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¥. Bérard, Topologie et toponymie antiques. Megara. Map. Annales de Géo- 
graphic, VII, 1898, No. 34, pp, 262-375, 

Jj. Bergman, De P. Herennio Dexippo et Gothorum Mla in Atticam incursione 
quid seriptores et insoriptioues doceant, Ex actis Gymmasll recii Noreopi- 
ensis seorsum express. Holmilar, 1897, Off centr. typogr. 27 pp. 4to. 

P. Bianco, Schliemann ed Omero;: studio critica sull* antica topografia dello 
Troade, con una carta della guerra trolana, Firenze, 1898, Barbera. 50 pp.; 
pl 8vo. 

A. Blanchet, Petite pyrxide en os. 2B. Soe, Aut. Fr. 1808, p. 150, 


Chr. Blinkenberg, Epidaurische Weihgeschenke, Athen. Mitth. 1808, pp. 1-25; 
12 cuts. 


Bloch, Nereus, Ler. Myth, Vol. I, pp. 240-250; 6 flea. 


E. Botticher, Aus dem Festleben der Hellenen. Deutsche Rerwe tiher das ge- 
sammite Nationcllehen der tregeweart, XXI, 1898, Bd. 2, pp. 175-185, 
dotH 5, 

RE. C. Bosanquet, Notes from the Cyclades, I. Pre-Mycensean Pottery from 
Melos. Ul. The So-called Kernoi. IU. Textile Impressions on Aegean 
Pottery. IV. Stone Dishes or Troughs, V. A Pre-Mycenaecan Wrist-cuard. 
4innnal of the British School at Athens, No. U1, pp. 52-70; ple. iv, +: 7 
cuts. 

G. W. Botsford, The Development of the Athenlan Constitution (Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, No. [V). New York, 1808, Macmillan (io. 8,240 pp, 
Bro, 

A. Bowché-Leclereg, Les précurseurs de lastrologie grecque. Ff. Hist. a. Bel. 
XXXKV, 186, pp. 178-204. 

British School at Athens, Director's Report, Excavations at Phylakopi. The 
Times, October 27, 1898; The Archileet, October 28, S08: The Builder's 
Hteporter, November 2, 1808; The Builder's Journal, November §, 1808. 
[See tnder Cecil Smith, } 

S. Biirchner, Die Insel Leros, Programm des k. Theresiencymnasiams zu 
Miinchen, 1507-08 48 pp.; map. vo. 

Th. Bittner-Wobat, Eine Episode aus der Belagorung von Ambrnkia i. J. 180 y, 
Chr. Phifologus, LVIL, N. F: Bal. XI, 1808, 3, pp. 428-655, 

H, Bulle, Nike. Ler. Myth. Vol. 111, pp. 205-320; 2 figs 

A. Buchheim, Boitrige zur Geschichte des delphischen Staatswesena, Programm 
des Gymnasinms eu Freiburg in Sachsen, 1808 Ai pp. to. 

J. Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeachichte. Hrag. von J. Ger Berlin, 1896, 
W. Spemann, Bil. I, 1, ix, 870 pp.; Bd. I, 2, 444 pp. — Sve. 

M. Clere, De In condition des étrangers domiciliés dans les différentes cités 
grecques. Jterwe des (Unirersitées dn Midi, IV, 180K, 1, pp. 142; 2, pp. 
LB 180. 3, pp. 240-878, 

M. Collignon, La Polychromie dans la sculpture grecque (Petite Bibliothique 
(art et darchéologie, No, 18). Paria, 1808, E, Leroux. 102 pp.; 10 pls. 
12mo. 
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M. Collignon, On the Semi-centennial of the French School at Athens. C. 3B. 
Acad. Fase. 1808, pp, 390402, 

A. B. Cook, On Some Archaeological Points in Aéecliylus’s Evmenides. (Feb- 
ruary meeting Cambridge Brauch Hell. Soc.) fH. S&S. 1888, pp. xili-xly. 

|. W. Crowfoot, Excavations on the Demarch's Fielil (Melos), Annual of the 
British School at Athens, No. IIL, pp. 31-34; ecw. 

H. Diehls, ‘Apéivor. Revue de philologie, de litt#reture et d'histoire anciennes, 
N.S. XXII, 1898, 2, p. 152. 

Diseoveries. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 165-168, ([Eleusis, pp. 163-104, Marce- 
donia, p. 14. Salonika, pp. 164-160.) Jhid. pp. 359-387. [Piraens, p. 
250. Patras, pp. 0000, Gythelon, p. 300. Thebes in Phthiotia, p. 360, 
Thermon, p. 301. Rheneia, p. 561. Myconos, p. du2. Samothrake, p. 42. 
Dorylaion, pp. 312-063. Laodices ad Lycum, pp. 383-305, Hypaipa, pp, 
3. Tyana,p. 307. Memphis, p. 267.) See aleo Nouvelles et Corre- 
apondance. 

Drexler, Nephthve: Ler. Myth. Vol. TI, pp. 180-201, 

René Dussaud, ‘Triporadisos. J). Arch. XXXII, 1808, pp. 113-121, 

J. Dutoit, Zar Festordnung der grosen Dionysien. Inangural-Dissertation, 
Erlangen, 1898. 45 pp. Svo. Also as *Gymuasialprogramm von Speyer," 
1897-88 - 

c, C. Edgar, Prehistoric Tombe at Pelos (Melos). Annval of the British School 
at Athens, pp. 30-51; 18 figs. 


L. BE. Farnell, Archaeological Notes on Bacchylides. Cl. RB. 1808, pp. 243-846. 

W. S. Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries; Contributions to Claseleal Archae- 
ology. then, E98, No. 3602, pp, 165-167. 

F. Finocchiaro, La leggenda argonautica nella storia della geografia. Catania, 
1898. 20 pp. vo, 


G. Fougéres, Mantinee et ’Arcadie orientale (Bibliothéque des deoles frangaises 
d'Athénes etidle Home, fase, 78), Paris, 1606, A. Fontemalng. xvi, 628 pp. 
ple.; 1 plain; 2 maps; 80 cuts. vo, 

H. WN. Fowler, Pansanias’s Description of Greece. Am. J, Arch. Second Series, 
TI, 1808, pp. 357-64, 

0. Froehde, Beltriige zur Technik der alten attischen Komidie. Rerl. Seni. 
N. F. TT, 1. Leipzig, 1808, O, Reisland. viii, 21ipp. Sy¥o. 


Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘O dpyaikos wokwreruds tis rivov Gipar. Merdgpacis bord 
"LN. AckérGa, Téror Gipar, 1898. Shipp. Svo, 

0. Gilbert, Griechische Gotterlehre, in thren Grundzigen dargeatellt. Leipzig, 
1608, EF. Avenarins. il, 16 pp. 8yo. 


P. Girard, Actes de Association pour !Encouragement des Etudes Greeques, 
BR. Et. Gr, 18068, pp, 41-A46, 


E. J. Goodspeed, ‘The Washim Papyrus of Tiad @, 1-08. Am. J. Arch. Second 
Series, IT, 1808, pp. G47-06 ; ph xii, 


= 
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G. B. Grundy, A Suggested Characteristic in Thukydides* Work. (The promi- 
hence given to four typical examples of active siege operations, then a 
novelty in Greek warfare, and their artistic treatment.) J. HES. 1808, pp. 
318-251, 

B. Hanssoullier, Le cnlte de Zeus A Didymes. La Bowyia. Mélanges Henri 

_ Weil, pp. 147-158. 

H. Hauttecoeur, L'Te de Siphnos, Bulletin dela Socitté royale belye de gtogra- 
paie, 22° année, 1808, pp. IRI ; sketch map, 

Maurice Holleaux, “Awi\\we Eridwr. Mélonges Henri Weil, pp, 105-200. 

Homolle, Fx-vete trouvéa & Delphes. 0H XOXT, 1807, (Institut de corr. 
hellén.) (1. La colonne de Naxos, pp. 685-588, 2. Le trépieds de Gélon, 
pp. 688-590, 3. Statues du Thessalion Daochos et de sa famille, pp, 592- 
BO. 4. La chasse d’Alexandre, pp. 506400. § La colonne d'acunthe 
surmontée de caryatides dansant, pp. 60-614. No. 0 is omitted in B.C LA. 
7. Le trophdée des Messeniens de Nanpacte, pp. 616-020, 8. Trophée de 
Paul-Emile vainqueur de Persée, pp, 620-629.) 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, Index to Volumes XVU-XVIM. 1. Index of 
Subjects. 2. Greek Index. J_ALS. 1808, pp. 352-03. 

C. Keller, Nochmals die Goldbecher von Vapbio. Globus, Vol. LXNXTV, 1898, 
io. 5, pp. 81 f 

PF. G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Catalogue with texts, 
Hi, 1808. xiii, 405 pp. 4to. With pl. in folio. 

EK. Element, Arion. Mythologische Untersuchungen. Wien, 1808, A. Hilder. 
(3 pp. Lex, Byo. 

F. Koepp, Sage und Geschichte in der griechischen Kunst. (Prewesieche Johr- 
biicher, ACI, 1806, 1, pp. 17-38. 

P. A. Komnenos, Aaxwrxd ypdrur wpoicropinGr re wal lerropicde, tevyos 5-7, 
Athens, 1808. [pp 290 ff. “Ieropery roreypagia Exdprgs. Mewropepse. ] 

K. E. Eoscinsko-Waluzinitch, Report on Excavations in Chereonese, Compte- 
renin de io Commission Impériote Archéotogique pour Cannie 1895, pp. 8T- 
116; 67 figs. [Tombs containing jewelry and other small objects of Greek 
style. Russian.) 

E. H. L. Krause, Zur Wiirdigung der alten Abbildangen enropiischer Wildrin- 
der. Globus, LX XII, 1807, No. 24 [on the Vaphio cups], 

Sp. Lambros, Notes from Athens, Afien, 1808, No. 3685, pp. TH f. 

MT. Aaprpuvifow, “H NowrMa dwh rar dpyaordrur yplvur aexpe rar xa? que, 
‘Trropuch pedéry, Ee Advrais, 1898, Tor, “Exdoricfs Eraipelas, O68 pp. Syo. 

P. E. Legrand, Quo anime Graeci preesertim Vo et [Ve sueculia tum in vita 
privata tum in publicis rebos divinationem adhibuerint. Thesis, Paris, 
[S08, Foutemoing. D0 pp. &ro. 

—— Fouilles de Tréztne. B.C. XX1, 1807, pp. (M9551; pl. xiii: 1 fic. in 
text. 


R. Leonhardt, Die Insel Kythera. Eine geographische Monographie. Breslau: 
l4 pp. 4to, 


—_ aa’ ’ 


a? va = 
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BR. Loeper, The God Pan. Coniuentationes Philologicae ... in honor af J. WF. 
Pomialowski, pp. 221-224. [Russian ] 

Loeschcke, (in Gireek Elements In the Civilization of the Rhineland [Summary |]. 
R, Art. Chret. TX, 198, 3, p. 259. 

Duncan Mackenzie, Aucient Sites In Melos. Annwel of the british School wt 
Athens, No. I], pp. 71-88; 2 figs. 

F. Marchi, Argo ¢ Troja: saggio eritico di protesioria greca. Imola, 1808. 
Ppp. vo. 

M. de Méloizes, Qenochoé en bronze du Musée de Bourges. B. Arch. CL T. 1S, 
pp. 140-140; 3 ets, 

A. Miliarakis, “Ieropia ro? Basiheiow ths Nixaias cal rot Asrwordroy ras "Hwelpov,. 
(1204-1201.) Athens & Leipzig, 18R8. 

A. Mommesen, Feste der Stadt Athen Im Altertum, geordnet nach attischem 


Kalender. Lelpelz, 1808, B. G. Teubner, vi, 45 pp. Svo, [Revision of 
the Heorfologie, which appeared in 15fH. | ; 


Nouvelles et Correspondance. 2B.CL. XX, 1897, pp. 672-570, [Attique, pp. 
a72-o74. =Arcadie, p. S74. Messenie, pp. 674-570. Phocide, pp. S70-570; 
pl xix, 1. Egypte, p. 679; pl. xix, 2.] See also Discoveries. 

E. Oberhummer, Imbros. Seitriye evr alten Geschichte wad freographie, 
Festschrift tiv Heiurteh AMlepert. 

J. Oehler, Ein Besuch in der ‘Troms (184i). Programm des k. k. Staate¢ym- 
masini ti Krems. IRS. Opp. 8yo, 


Jules Oppert, Alexandre A Babylone. C. A, Arad. Inae. 1808, pp. 413-444. 

[ Fixes the date of Alexander's death, Friday, May 11, $24 nc. A diacus- 
sion of the calendars of Meton and Callippos is added.) 

P. Paris, Bulletin archéologique de la religion grecqoe. A. Hiat. dc. Rel. XXXV, 
187, pp. 41-87. 

J. Partsch, Das Klima von Athen. Petermonus Mittheilungen, XLIV, 1808, 6, 
pp. L6d-165, 


W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres, On Some Karian and Hellenic Ojl-presaes, oJ. HF 8. 
LEGS, pp. BUWIT ; 8 cuts, 

Paul Perdrizet, Voyage dans la Macédoine premibre (suite), 2.OC.H. XCXI, 
1807, § 1. ‘Terre-cultes d’Amphipolis, pp. 614-028. § 2, Inscriptions de 
Philippes, pp. 528-832. 93. [neeription de la frontlére thrace, pp. iht-336, 


& 4. Le territoire de la Colonia Augusta lolia Philippi, pp, 6-45, Pls. y, 
vi, wil, viil, vill big; 1 cut. 


W. Perini, Eeliquie di Oidipodia nell’ (slissea, Sinigagiia, 1808. 14 pp. S¥o. 

Erich Pernice, Hellenistische Silbergefiiese im Antiquarium der kiniclichen 
Museen. Achtundfiintzigstes Programm sum Winckelmatnafest der archi- 
Ologischen Gesellechaft zu Berlin. 31 pp.; 4 pls.; 10 flea Berlin, 1808, 
Reimer. 4to, 


E. Perontka, (n the Excavations at Delphi. Programm of the gymmasiam in 
Kiin, 1808, Weinberge. [Bohemian,] 
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U. Pestalorza, Osservazioni intorne al mito dell’ impresa di Teseo contro il 
Minotauro, eno, Ace. Lineei, 1808, pp. 251-202. 

G. Polivka, Nachtriige zur Polyphemeage. Archie Rel. 1, 1808, pp. 300-2, 278. 

E. Pottier, L'agrafe du manteau @' Ulysse, MAlanges Henri Weil, pp. 685-395. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Branch of the Hellenic Society, Session 1897-06, 
J.HS. 1808, pp. xlli—sty, 

H. von Prott, Enneakropos, Lenaion, und Awetowr de Muyo, Athen. Mitth, 1508, 
pp. 205-231, 587, 308. 

_— IMe Hephaistien. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 167-168, [Summary of paper 
read at German Institute In Athens. | 

Quilling, Nessos. Lex, Myth. Vol. IIL, pp. 280-257 ; fig. 

G. Radet, Les débute de lécole frangaise d’Athénes, Correspondance d’Em- 
manuel Roux. Ferwe des Universités du Midi, TV, 1895, Noa, 1, pp. fo- 
134: No. 3, pp. 206-931. 

S. Reinach, Un mot eur la topographie de Milo. Chron. d. Arte, 1506, No. 50, 
p 278. 

G. C. Richards, Archaeology in Greece, 1897-08. J. .ALS. 1808, pp. o28-aad. 

A. de Ridder, Ao cdrorrpa pera Mafdr, “Ep. “Apy. 1808, pp. 121-155; pl 7. 

W. Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece. (Address on some of the contents of 
his fortheorming book; discussion by W. C. F. Anderson, P. Gardner, 
A, Evans, L. BR. Farnell.) Febroary meeting Hell Soc. J.A8, 1808, 
PD. Exxiv—xxuxvi. . 

A. Roegiers, Un passage d’Aristoxéne et le prétenda concubinat légitime des 
Athéniens. Le Miursie belye, 1898, No. 2, pp. 155-109. 

W. H. Roscher, Berlehtigungen und Nachtriige mm. AAein, Mua, 1808, No. 4, 
pp. 169 -f 

QO. Rossbach, Nemesis. Ler. Myth. Vol. I, pp. 117-166; 4 figs. 

— Die Olympischen Solymer. hein, Mus, 1898, pp. 029 £ 

S. Rossi, 1] mito di Amphiaracs nella letteratura e¢ nell’ arte figurata. Parte I 
Tl mito nella letteratura. Firenze, 1605, (pp. Svo, 

W. Schmid, Pie Heimat de zweiten Philostratuz. Philologua, LVI, N. F. 
Bd. XT, 1898, 3, pp. G08. 

EB. Schmidt, Noch eln Wort cur Topographic Korkyras. Jthein. Mus. LID, 
THOR, 3, pp. 477-481. 

Th. Schreiber, Vorbemerkungen zu einer Typologie der hellenistischen Stidte- 
eriindungen, Beitrige sur alten Geschichte und Geographic. Festschrift 
fiir Heinrich Niepert. 

W. Sieglin, Die Ausdehnung des Hellespontes bei den antiken Geographen. 
Heitrage sur alten Geschichte wad Geographie. Featachrift fiir Heinrich 
iepert. 

Sitzangsprotokolle. Athen. Mitth. 1808, pp. 100-168. 

A. WN. Skias, Wevapyale f\evoimach wepirokis. “Ed. "Apx. 1898, pp. 29-121 ; 
ple. 2-6; 2 supplementary pls.; 32 cuts. 
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©. Exoddos, [epi rir river Audpyor. "Adqed, 1808, pp. 407 £ 

Cecil H. Smith, Excavations in Melos, 1807. Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. 3, pp. 1-30; 3 pla.) 2 figs 

— Report of the Director of the British School for the Session 1806-07, 
Annwal of the British School at Athens, No, 3, pp. 228-254, 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Seasion 1807-98. (Reports 
of meetings on November 4, February 24, April 28, June 20, annual.) 
HS, 1808, pp. xxxiii-xii. 

The Spade in Prehistoric Greece, Quarterly Review, 1808, No. 374, Pp. &-112, 

E. Stamatiadis. "Ereropls rijr fyeporlas Eduoy Gd L8G8, Samos, 1406. [p. 68, 
a brief report on the Musenm, ] 

P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer. 2d ed, vill, 228 pp.; 2 ple. Bvo, 
(Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, bras. yon J. ¥. Miiller. 
Vol. V.) Munich, C, Beck. 

F. Studniczka, Die Siegeaciittin, Entwurf der Geschichte einer untiken Ideal- 
gestalt, Jb. Alt, (res. 0. P. 1, 1898, Part iT, pp. 377-403; 12 pla, Also 
separate, Leipzly, Teubner. 

H. Swobods, Zum eriechiaschen Staaterecht. Festgaben zu chren Max Hildin- 
ger’s, Innabruck, 1808. 

Teyeatinos ZivGerpos. ‘Iwropia ris Teyéns ded rie dpyouordrwr ypdrwy plo rae 
caraNtorews yijs Ayaixis cuprohcrelas, "Ev Adhras, 1806, Teroyp. Il. Acuey. 
Pipp.; 2pla, 8vo. 

H. Triantaphyllides, Macedoniun Customs. Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No, 3, pp. S72 14, 

H. Usener, Der Stoff des griechisehen Epos, Sitsh, Wienor Akad. Philos,- 

histor, Classe, ChXXVIL, 18097, pp, 1-83. 

Giittliche Synonyme, PBhein, Mus. LIT, 1808, pp. 320879, 

Wagner, Nephele, Lex. Myth. Vol. IT, Dp. 177-186 ; fie. 

A. Walton, The Cult of Asklepiog. New cheaper edition, (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology, No, 3.) New York, 1894, Macmillan, vill, 196 pp. 
iva. 





G. C. W. Warr, The Name of Doulichion, 7, p. XT, 1808, 6, p. 904, 
0. Waser, Charon, trrA, Bel. 1898, Part 2, Pp. 162-182, 


St. Waszynski, De servis Atheniensium Publicis,  Tnaugural dissertation, 
Berlin, 1808, 

Melanges Henri Weil, Recueil de mémoires concernant I"histoire et Ia littérature 
grecques dédié & Henri Weil & l'occasion de son 80° anniversaire, Paris, 
1898. A. Fontemoing. 4ffi pp.: portrait and illustrations. Svo, [For the 
archaeological articles herein contained, see under Hansionllier, Holl 
Homalle, Lechat, Omont, Perrot, Pottier, Reinach, Sandys, 

Weizsacker, Neoptolemos, Sex, Myth. Pp. 107-176; 6 figs, 

Sereiden, Ser, Myth, bp. 07-240: 10 flies. 

—— hestor. Sex. Myth, pp, 280-208 ; 7 figs, 
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EK. Wermicke, Autike Denkmiiler zur eriechischen Gitterlehre, znsammengestellt 
you C. O. Miiller und F. Wieseler. Vierte umgearbeitete und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. (Denkmiiler der alten kunst von C, ©. Miller und F. Wieeeler, 
Tell 11.) Lieferung I, Zeus, Hera. Leipelg, 1590, Dieterich, Text, vi, 
144 pp. §vo. Atlas, Tafel i—x, follo, 

U. Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden, Berlin, 1897, G, Reimer, 69 
pp. 8vo. 

§. Zebelew. The Colt of Demos and the Charites at Athens. Commentationes 
Phitologione ... in honor of J. W. Pomialowaki, pp. 109-118. [Hussian. | 

E. Ziebarth, Die Strabon-Scholien des Cyriakus von Ankona. Athen. Mitth. 
1806, pp. 1-201. 


# 
I. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


The Acanthus Column at Delphi. The Builder, LAA, 1808, Part TV, pp. 2311. 

W. Darpfeld, Das griechische Theater Vitruvs, 1L Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 320- 
aa. 

Fossey, Le temple de Zeus Bétocdcien, B.C.H XX, 1807, p. 680. [Tnetitur 
de corr, hellén. 

A. Furtwangier, Zu den Tempeln der Akropolis von Athen. Siteb. Miin. <lhod, 
1808, 3, pp. S40-B; cut. 

B. Haussoullier, Le temple d'Apollon Didyméen. Questions chronologiques, 
Revue de phitologie, de littérature et d° histoire anciennes, 5, XXII, 1808, 
1, pp. 36-54 (1 cut) ; 2, pp. 113-131. 

R. Herzog and E. Ziebarth, Das Theater von Neu-Pleuron. Athen. Mirth. 1808, 
pp. $144-895. Taf. xii, xiia; 5 ente. 

N. M. Isham. The Homeric Palace, Providence, BR. 1., 1808, 64 pp.; 11 pls. 
Svo, #1,(4). 

R. Koldewey, Der Tempel von Segesta. (Pl) Beitriige zur alten freschichte und 
Geographic, Featachrift fir Heturich Miepert. 

Le Tombean de Mausole d'aprés les historiens anciens et les déeouvertes de C. 
T. Newton A Halicarnasse, Archoeologia Historica. L*' Archéologie en 107, 
Wol. L, pp. 1-14; 1 pl 

P. Perdrizet, Le Mausolée d*Hermel. B.C. H, X XI, 1897, pp. @14-015. [Inati- 
tut de corr. bellén.} 

Georges Perrot, La sculpture dans la temple gree ; les places qu'elle y oceupe et 
les effets du concours qu'elle préte A lo décoration de Védifice. Mélanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 355-383. 

0. Puchstein, Die ‘Tempel auf Ortygia. Beitrage cur alten Geschichte wad Geog- 
raphie. Featechrift fiir Helarich Kiepert. 

Pieter Rodeck, The Ionic Capital of the Gymnasium of Kynosarges. Annual 
of the British School at Athens, No. 11, pp. 80-105; pis. vi-vill ; cut. 
Vasnier, Le Thelitre de Délos, Archaeologia Historica, TL" Archéologie en 1507 

Vol. I, pp. 222 £ 
Th. Wiegand, Das Theater zu Priene. Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 307-010. Taf x1 
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Il. GREEK SCULPTURE 


W. Amelung, Aphrodite omni Eros. Jh. FV. Alt BA. 101 (1807), pp. 162-1iH, pls. 
vi-vii ; 2 figs. 

0. Benndorf, Stiertorso der Akropolia, J. Qesterr. Arch. I. 1508, pp. 191-110; 
4 figs. 

P. ¥. Bienkowski, Zwei Sculpturen der praxitelischen Schule, Wh. Geaterr. Arch, 
J. 1808, pp. 180-191; 1 pl. 

Adrien Blanchet, Statuette archalque d'Apollon. FY. Arch, XXXII, 1898, pp. 
207-260 - 2 cute. : 

Cahen, Figurines de terre-cuite représentant des scénes d'allaitement, 3.0 
AXL, 1807, pp, 680-081. [Institut de corr. helen, ] 

M. Collignon, Groupe funéraire en pierre calenire (Musee préco-romain d' Alex- 
amirie). Mon, Mim. Acad, Tuec. IV, 1808, Part I, pp. 221-241; pl. xix; 2 
cute, 

A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, bree. im Aufttoge der Kaiserlichen Akad. 
der Wissenschatten zy Wien. Berlin, W. Spemann. Part X. 20 pp. (pp. 
245-262) ; pls, cexxvi-ecl,; 18 cuts, Large dta, 

—— Marmor-Relief wus Tergamon im Kals, Moseen zu Constantinopel. Ant, 
Denk, Vol. I, 3, pp. 15 £; pl. 34+ 3 cuts. 

— Archaische Skulpturen aus Chins. Athen. Mitrh. 1E08, pp. 145-166; 2 enta. 

E. Courband, La sculpture de portraits en Grace et art moderne. Rerue des 
ene Mondes, CALVIL, 1898, 4, pp. 612924, 

F. Daguin, Venus Anadyoméne, bas-relief calealre, Soc. Ant. Fr, 1808, p. 
S65, 

Bronze Charioteer of Delphi. The Builder, LXXV, 1808, Part I, pp. 3 £ 

The Diseobolos Statue. The Builder, LXXV, 1808, Part IV, pp. 282 4. 

A, J. Evans, The Athenian Portrait-head by Dexamenoe of Chics. FR. Arch. 
AAA, 1898, pp. 207-855; 3 cuts «pl. viii, 

An Example of Late Greek Sculpture. The Suilder, LAXV, 1808, Part 11, p. 
18h, 

A. Furtwangler, Griechische Originalstatuen in Venedig. ABA, Miin. Akad. I 
Classe, XXI Band, 1 Abtheilung. Munich, 1Ags. 42 pp.; 7 pls. dito. 

—— Seue Denkimiiler antiker Kunst, Sitch. Afiin. Aled, 1807, I, 1, pp. 100 
M44; pls. xii; Scnts. Appendix, tbid., 11, 3, p. Go. 

F. Gori, Tre erme ed ona Iscrizione greca, Hieti, 1808, 

P. Hauser, Das Relief einer Tanzerin in Konstantinopel, Areh, Anz. TBS, p. 100. 


Th. Homolle, L’Aurige de Delphea. Mon. Aft, Aged duse. TV, 1808, Part TI, 
pp. LO0-208; pls. xv-xvl; 11 euta, (Ci. ACLU, XOXT, 1807, pp. O70, 58)— 
BSS. | 

C. A. Hutton, On Three Bronze Statuettes, Annwal of the British School at 
Athens, No, I, pp. 140-155 ; PH x. 

R. Eekulé v. Stradonitz, Attischux Grabrellef in deq Kioniglichen Museen 2 
Berlin. nt. Denk, Vol. I, 3, pp. 10 £; pl, ga, 
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R. Kekulé v. Stradonitz. Archilologische Erklirung des Aphroditetorsos No, 156A 
in den Kiniglichen Moseen, J}, Prewas, Awnete, AUX, 1506, Heft IL, 
Beilage, pp. lill-Mvi; pls. i, ii; 4 cuts. 

Henri Lechat, Lee vranda frontons en taf de PAcropole d’Athénes, Welanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 249-272; 1 fig. 

Statue de bronze au Musée du Louvre. Archoeologia Historica, L' Archéologie 
en 1897, Vol. I, p. 102; 1 pl 

A. Michaelis, Hermes Diskobolos? 6. Arch. J. 1898, pp. Wot, 

Michon, Téte de fomme en marbre au Musee du Louvre, #. Soc, Ant. Fr. 
1808, pp. 169 £ 

B. A. Mystakides, Ai @pyeydol fro @ capxoddyos rr doqrydGe de rq abroxpare- 
pug pourey (drarérunis éx rol quepodoylon 6 ‘Avarohicds Agrqgp). Con- 
stanitinople, Leis, 

L. Pallat, Friese des Erechtheion. Ant. Denk. Vol. Tl, 3, pp. 6-15; pls. 31- 
oa; 21 cubs. 

G. Patroni, La cultura greca arenica ¢ le statue dei tirannicidi, Atti deffa BR. 
Accademia di archestogia di Napoli, XTX, 1807-08, part i, oH pp.; 2 pls. 

A Pawlowski, On the Picturesque Element In Greek Relief Sculpture. Com- 
mentationes Philologicae...in honor of J. W. Pomialowaski, pp. 201-218. 
[ Russian. | 

Paul F. Perdrizet, Archaistic Reliefs. Annvol of the fritish School at Athens, 
No. I], pp. 156-168 ; ple. xi—xill. 

— "Serres cuites dé Asie-Mineure. fon. Mim. Acad. Inse. IV, TEAR, Part 
ll, pp. 24-220; pls. xvii, xvill; 2 cuts, 

—— Les bas-reliefa du thédtre de Delphes. 3.0. XAT, 107, pp. 600-50, 
(Inetitot de corr. helen, ) 

John Pickard, The Artemis Brauronia of Praxiteles. Am. of. Arch, Second 
Series, I, 1808, pp, 367-272. 

Ludwig Pollak, Lackoon. Bim. Mitth. 1808, pp. 147-140; pl 

E. Potter, La Peltho du Parthénon et ses origines, 8.C.H. AAT, 1807, pp. 
407-300. pl. xii; 1 cur. 

Ambrose M. Poynter. A Marble Relief from the African Tripolis. Annnwal of 
the British School at Athens, No. U1, pp. 170-181; pl xiv. 

Ch. Ravaisson-Mollien, La Vénus de Milo, BL Soc, Ant. Fr. 1506, pp. 272- 
74. 

Salomon Reinach, Buste inédit d'Homeére (terre cuite de Smyrne). Wélanges 
Aeari Weil, pp. 407-412 ; 1 fig. 

— L'Hermaphrodite du Musée du Capitole, 2. Arch, XXXITL, 1508, p. a2; 


— Aphrodite et Adonis, groupe en marbre din Musée de Sota, faz, fi, A. 
XX, 1898, liver. 44, pp. 107-117; 1 pl; 8 cuts. 

— Hermaphbrodite, Stutuctte de bronze de la collection du M* de Luppe. 
A. Arch, XA ATL, T8068, pp. S21-s00, 

—— fa statue de Théodoridas et la Venus de Milo. Chron. d. Arts, 1508, No, 
25, pp. 224-226; 2 cute. 
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Salomon Reinach (and Dobrisky) on a group of statuary in Sofia, Bulgaria. 
CR, Acad. Imac. 1608, p. 308, 

A. de Ridder, Bases de statuettes porteess par des animaux. 2.0... 1808, pp. 
201-252 ; pla. i and fil, 

—— Le fronton ovest du Parthénon, Etude sur le groupe central, RR, Arch, 
ARAL, 1808, pp. 82-420; 2 cots, 

J. E. Sandys, La statue de Démosthine & Knole Park, Sevenoaks, Comté de 
Kent. Mélanges FHfenri Weil, pp. 423-425 ; pl. 

Savignoni, Di una testa d* Afrodite seoperta In Creta, Mow. Antichi, VITI, 
L608, pp. TT-88 ; pl. 1 

Cecil Smith, A New Copy of the Athenn Parthenos, Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. IL, pp. 121-148; pl. ix; eut. 

F. P. Stearns, The Aphrodite of Melos, Tine and the Hour (Boston), Decem- 
ber 3 and 31, 1808. 

A. Srcrukarew, An Inedited Hero-Kelief. Commentationes Philologicae . . . 
in honor of J. W. Pomialowahi, pp. 07-102; cut [ Russian. ] 

A. Trendelenburg et al., Ceber die horazieche Schilderong des Gizantenkampfes 
und thr Verhiltnis zu dem Gigantenfries des pergamenischen Altars. June 
meeting Berl, Arch. Gea. Arch, Anz. 1808, p 177. 

J. L. Ussing, Om Phidias’ Athenastates, saerlig Kliduchos (Videnskahbs Sels- 
kabs Skrifter, § Rackke, listorisk og filosofisk Afd. IV, 4). Copenhagen, 
1898, Host, 50 pp.; fig. and pl. 4to. [Danish, with French summary. | 

EH. Vysoky, Archiiologieche Miscellen. 1. Hennes mit dem Beutel, 2. Zum 
sogenannten Senecakopie, 3. Repliken praxitelischer Werke. JA. Qensterr. 
Arch. F. 1808, Beiblatt, pp. 199-144, 

E. Wernicke, Veber den Zeus des Pheidias, [Evidence of Elian coins as to ita 
date god character.) June meeting Berl. Arch. Ges. Arch. Anz. 1806, 
pp. 177-180; 4 cote. 

O. Wulff, Alexander mit der Lange. Eline Bronzestatuette der Sammlung des 
Herrn A. ¥. Nelidow. Berlin, 1808, A. Asher & Co. 03 pp.; 2 pls.; 2 fies, 
Bvo, 7 


IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINTING 


L. D. Barmett, Der goldéne Hund des Zeus und die Hochzeit des Laertes auf 
Griechischen Vasen. Hermes, 1894, pp, (RMS ; 2 cute, 

Arthur Bernard Cook, ()n Some Signed Greek Vases, Cl. BP. 1808, pp. 422 f. 

Louis Couve, Notes Céramographiques, 2.C A. XX, 1807, pp. 444474 ; 10 cute. 

P. Hartwig, Archaische Hydria in den Roéniglichen Museen 2 Berlin. Ant. 
Denk. Il, 3, p. i; pl. 28: 2 cuts, 

W. Elein, Die griechisthen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften, Zweite, vermehrie 
und verbeaserte Auflate. Lelpziz, 1898, Veit & Co. vil, 178 pp.; 50 figs. Svo. 

E. Euruniotes, Répra. ‘Eg. "A py. 1808, pp. 21-29, 

Manuel Laurent, L' Achille voillé dans les pelntures de vases a 
| mt : neg greca, i. wirch. 
SAX, 1898, pp. 1-180; 10 cute, 
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J. L. Mytes, Note on Cypriote Pottery. CL R. 1808, pp. d7oL 


E. Pernice, Thontifelehen ans Korinth ln den Koéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 
Aut. Denk. UO, 3, p. 0; ple. 20, 20. 


L. Pollak, Priamos bel AchilL Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 160-177 ; pl. iv. 
©. Rubensohn. Kerchnos. Athen. Mitth, 1898, pp. 271-306; pls, xill, xiv; 5 


cUte in text, 
A. H. Smith, Illustrations to Bacchylides. JAS. 1808, pp. 207-280; 1 pl; 10 
cuts, 


Cecil Smith, Panathenaic Amphorae. Annwel of the British School at Athena, 
Wo, IU, pp. 182-200; pl. xvi; cut, 


R. v. Schneider, Oinochoe ous Eretria. JA. Gesterr, Arch. f. 1808, pp. 143- 
145; 1 pl.; 4 ents. 

H. B. Walters. On Some Black-ficured Vases recently acquired by the British 
Muzeum. J.H.8. 1808, pp. 281-01 ; 3 ple.; 8 cuts. 

F. Winter, Thon-Sarkophage aos Klazomenai. Ant. Denk. I, d, pp. 1-4; pls. 
227. 

——  Terra-ootin Sarcophaci in the British Museum.*’ [On A. &. Murray's 
recent publication.| June meeting Berl. Arch Ges. trek, Ame. 1698, pp. 
175-177. 

EB. Zahn, Vasenacherben aus Kiazomenai, Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 38-70; pl 
vi; 3 cuts. 


¥. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


J. G. C. Anderson, An Epleraphic Miscellany, Annual of the British School at 
Athena, No. IL, pp. 1-120, 

— A Summer in Phrygia, 1. J.HS. XVIII, 1898, pp. §1-128. [Text and 
commentary on seventy inscriptions. | 

— A Summer in Phrygia, corrections and additions. J.A.S8. XVIII, 1808, pp. 
oe, 

W. Bannier, 20 der lokrischen EpGken-Inschrift, Berl. Phil. W. July 2, 1808. 


0. Benndorf, Topographische Urkunde aus Ephesos, Peitriige cor alten fre- 
schichte wid Geographies, Festschrift fiir Hetnrich Aiepert, 

Emile Bourguet, Ineeriptions de Delphea. Les versements de l'amende des 
Phocidions. 720 XOXT, 1897, pp. 821-224; pl in. 

— Correspondance, Notes sur quelques inscriptions de Delphes, 28. CH. 3X, 
L807, pp. 475476. 

— Inscriptions de Delphes.—Les comptes de l'archontat de Damochares. 
B.C. XXT, 1807, pp. 477406; pl xrvill. 

J. BronSmid, Die Inschrifien und Miinzen der griechischen Stidte Dalmatiens 
(Abh. des arch.-epigr, Seminara der Universitat Wien, Heft XTIT). Wien, 
1808, A. Hilder, ix, 86 pp; fies,; 7 pls. Svo. 

J. Cholodmiak, Sepulchral Inseriptions. Commentationes Philologicae . . . tn 
honor of J. WW. Pomialotali, pp. 4-146, [Russian | 
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G. Colin, Notes de Chronologie delphique. A. CUAL 1888, pp. 1-00, pla, vili—xiil. 
(121 Inseriptions relating to the manumission of slaves, from 140 u.c. to the 
end of the first century after Chiat.) 

— Sénatus-consulte de année 112 av. J.C. tronvé & Delphes, CL. XXI, 
Toy, pp. 68-585. [Institut de corr. helldn.] 

—— Chronologie des archontes de Delphea et d’Athénes, entre 180 et 100 av. 
4.C. BCL. XXII, 1807, p. 600, [Institut de corr. hellén.] 

—— Inscriptions de Thespies. 8.0. H. 3X1, 1898, pp. 451-71,  Inseription de 
Kyparissia. hid. pp. 674578. 


Correspondance. 8.0. 1808, pp. 270-972, [1. Thébes, . Perdrizet, 2 inserip- 
tions. 2. Mamoura, Fournier, inscription. 3. Delphes, Fournier, correc- 
tions to text of the Labyadae (8.0. H. 1896, pp. 1, 2, SMI). ] 


F. Cumont, Ein newes Psephisma ana Amphipolis, JA, Gesterr. Arch. I. 1808, 
Pp. 150-184, 


G. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum, Hterum ed. G. D. volumen 
Prius. Lipsine, 1806, 5. Hirzel. x. 4 pp. Svo. 

Zr. N. Apayotpys, Werpala drrypagh rod Moveeiow. Athen, Mitth. 18068, pp. 202- 
204; 1 ent. 

Fournier, Sur deux particularites du dialects deiphique an second siécle av. J.C. 
0H. XX, 1807, pp. 60-002. [Institut de corr. bellén.] 

M. Frankel, Epigraphilaches aus Aegina, ASA. Berl. Akad. 1897. Berlin, 1897. 
af pp. Sold by G. Reimer, 

—— Epigraphisehes anus Mustoxydis,‘H Afra. Athen. Witth. 1898, pp. 157- 
10, 

—— Eine Inechrift aus Argos. Siteh. Berl. Akad. 1808, XL, XI, pp. 635-4. 

FP. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Weihung einer Koischen Schiffsmannachaft in Samo- 

thrake? fA. Gesterr. Arch. 1898, Belblatt, Pr. 04. 

Einige vergessene Amphorenhenkel ana Rhodos. -ltten. Mitth, 1808, pp. 

22-3:14. 

— Inseriptiones Graecae ineularom maris Aecaci, Consilio et anctoritate 
Achiemine Litterarum Regiae Bornasieae, Fase. IT, Inscriptiones Graecae 
insulartin Syines Teutliseae Teli Nisyri Astypaliene Anaphes Therne et 
Therasiae Pholegandri Meli Cimoli, Accedunt tabulae feogrmphicae dune, 
Gerolini, 1898, G. Reimer, viii, 972 PP; 2 plans. Folio, 

B. Haussoullier, ad ‘Eynueplia dpyauokeyiede, IAT, P. 177. Rerue de philologie, 
de littérature et d'histoire anciennes, N. 8. AXAIL, 1808, 1, p. OL. 

— Notes épigraphiques [1. Apollon Kpareaete. IL. Zena Kepoodhhos. TL. Zena 
‘Exuedpwiot & Zéla (Pont)]. Reews de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire 

auciennes, WN. 8. XXII, 1898, 2, pp, 163-109, 

Notes épigraphiques (1. Inscriptions Mmeétriques de Constantinople, IT. Sur 

une Inscription de Delphes, Il, Sur une inscription de Thespivs}. J tid. 4, 

R. Heberdey aml E. Ealinka. L'inseriptlon Plilloag Phiqoe d*Oenoands {in Ger- 
Toon). 3... NXT, 1508, pp. 345445: 75 fnesimiles. 


G. F. Hill, A Dedicntion to Artemis, 47.8 XVITI, 1806, pp, 802-005; cut. 
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Adelbert Hick, Die Site des Kersebleptes von Thrakien. Hermes, 1608, pp. 
Hoy, 

M. Holleaux, Epigraphica. FR. Et. Gr. XI, 1808, pp. 20-278. 

Théophile Homolle, Les offramiles delphiqnes des file de Deinomeéenés et l'épi- 
erumime de Simonide: MWieyes Henri Weil, pp. 20-2245 4 cute, 

—— Inscription de Delphes : Un ouvrage d’Aristote dans le Temple de Delphes. 
B.C... 1608, pp. 261-270. 

—— Le trépied de Gelon. B.C.HL XCXT, 1207, pp. 558-000, 

— Ex-votos trouvés & Delphese. Jhid. pp. 602-04. [Eight in mumber.] 

— La chasse d’Alexandre. Jhid. pp. S080, 

—— Le trophée des Messéniena de Naupacte. Jhid. pp. 610-20. 

C. Johnen, Eine altgriechische Konaonantenverbindungs-Tafel. Der Sehrifteart. 
Zeitschrift fir Stenographie und Schriftkunde, V, 1808, No. 6, pp. 41-48. 

Erust Kalinka, Remarks on Hiller von Gaertringen’s “* Weihung einer Roischen 
Schiffemannschaft in Sumothrake.’ Jk. Oevesterr. Arch. J. 1808, Beiblatt, 
pp. Eh, 

—— Remarks on Ramsay's “Za Klelnasiatiachen Inechriften” J, Gesterr. 
Arch. [. 1808, Beiblatt, p. 94. 

P. Eavvadias, "Excypopal ée rar repi tie ‘Axporokw drarcagdr. * Ep. “th px 
1808, pp. 1-21; pl. 1; 4 ents, 

— Ewiypaducd* wporfijem, “Eg. 'Apy. 1808, p. 105, 

J. E. Kirchner, Zur Datirung einiger athenischer Archonten. 2heia. Mus, LIM, 
1888, 3, pp. ceOHI2, 

Ulrich Kihler, Zur Ellinenis von Isinda, fh, Oesterr. Arch, J. 1898, pp. 212-214. 

W. Kubitechek, Heroenstatuen in ion, JA, Gesterr. Arch. 2. 1208, pp. LTS, 

BH Lammens, Promenade épigraphique 4 Sidon, FB. Arch. NAAT, 1505, pp. 
Lit-1)2. 

Eduard Meyer, Die makedonischen Militireolonien. Hermes, 1808, pp. (4-7. 

Ch. Michel, Recueil d‘inecriptions ereeques, Fasc. IV, 1, pp. Oo-707. Brox 
elles, 1805. Lamertin. 

I. "A. Tlapafartkslow, ‘Aywnorich exeypapy de Radeifor, “A@qere, Vol. DX, 
1808, Parts 3, 4, pp. 444458; (Sopplement) pp. 491-4006. 

Il. N. Dawayewpyiov, Morcdijrys éecypagy defadorot. ‘Affqrs, Vol, IX, 1808, 
po. 461 £ 

P. Perdrizet, Additions A [article sur les stéles & wapdoqua, (CB. C.H. XX, p. 
MO), BoC XX, 1807, pp. 577-578. 

—— Voyage dans la Macédoine! premitre. B.C.H. XXT, 1807, pp. 515-144. 

(Contains an inseription from the Thracian frontier, pp. Hi, | 

Inseriptions de Acmmepbine. B.CLA XXI, 1807, pp. 241-200. (20 inarrip- 
thors. ] 

W. M. Ramsay, Zu RKileinasiatischen Inschriften, # A. Gesterr. Arch, £ 1808, 
Beiblatt, pp. -07. [English.) 

Théodore Reinach, Bulletin éplzraphique. . Be. Gr. 1808, pp, 524-0. 

G. C. Richards, Inscriptions from Fatras. Cl, A. X11, 1806, 6, pp. 822-124. 
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Fr. Ruhl, Inschriften ons Fski-schehir. Athen, Mitth. 1808, pp. 161-162. 

De Sanctis, lecrizioni tessaliche. Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1898, pp. 1-76. 

E. Schweizer, Grammatik der Pergamenischen Insechriften. Von der philos, 
Facultit der Univ. Ztirich gekronte Prelsechrift. Berlin, 1906. Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. viii, 212 pp. Svo. 

A. Scrinzi, La guerra di Lyttoa (220 av. C,) 6 i trottati internazionall cretesi con 
apeciale riguardo a quelli conservati nel moseo archeologico del palazzo dns 
cale in Venezia. Venezia, 1808, C, Ferrari, &4 pp. 

Emil Sranto, Bronzeinschrift yon Olympia. JA. Geaterr. Arch. 2 1808, pp. 197- 
212; 2 pls.’ 

Henri Weil, Le péan delphique 4 Dionysos. Supplément. B.C H. XX1, 1897, 
pp. 510-513; 2 cute. 

A. Wilhelm, Zor Bronzeinschrift von Olympia. .fA. Gesterr. Arch. /. 1508, 
Beiblatt, pp. 196-108. [With remarks by U. B.] 

— Ein Vertrag des Maussollos mit den Phaseliten. Jh, Oesterr. Arch. J. 1808, 
pp. 140-162; 1 facsimile. 

— Epigraphische Mitteilungen, (Epigrams of Simonides.) tien. Mitth. 1896, 
p. 168. [Abstract of paper read at German [nstitute in Athens.) 

Hugo Willrich, Kine neue Inschrift zur Geachichte des ersten mithradatischen 
Krieges, Hermes, 1508, pp. 657-001. 

P. Wolters, Inschrift aus Mierapolis, Athen. Mitth. 1808, p, 14. 

— Epigramm aus Smyrna. Athen. Mitth, 1805, pp. D07=-270. 

V. W. Yorke, Inscriptions from Eastern Asia Minor. of. 4.8. AVI, 1808, pp. 
307-327. [47 inseriptions.] 

E. Ziebarth, Inechriften aus Athen. <Afhen. Minh. 1298, pp. 24-37. [5 m- 
seriptions. |] 


—— Neue attische Grenzsteine, Site, Berl. Akad. 1698, XLV, XLVI, ALVO, 
pp. TTH-7TH. 


VL GREEK COINS 


§. M. Alishan, Posidium in Coele-Syrin. Num. Chron, 1808, Part IT (No. 70) ; 
pp. 124 £; 1 ent. 

Solone Ambrosoli, Monete grechi. xii, 286 pp.; 200 illustrations in the text; 
2 maps. Milan, 16%), Hoepli. Slire. [A dooble volume in the * Manu- 
ali Hoepli.”’ The text is clear and concise, the {louetrations excellent 
The book is a moat satiafactory manual of Greek numismatica, ] 

E. Babelon, La collection Waddington ou Cabinet dea Médoillea: Inventaire 
eommaire. (Lydin.) A. Wim. 1808, 3, pp. 341-498. pls. ix—-xii; con- 
tinued and concluded (Lydia, Galatia, Cappadocia supplements), Jed. 4, 
pp. 494039 ; ple. xv—xviil. 

— Sur la numismatique et in chronologie des dynastes de la Characéne. 
J. Int. Arch. Yum. 1808, pp. 382-404 ; 2 pls. 

Catalogue of the Bunbury Collection of Greek Coins. Auction Catalogue, 
London, 1806, Dryden Press. First portion: iv, 165 pp.; 8 ple. Seo- 
ond portion: iv, 104 pp.; 7 pls, 8yvo, 
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W. Drexler, Tantalos auf Minzen von Kyme. 2. Nom, XXI, 1808, 1, 2, pp. 
1ER-1), 


E. D. J. Dutith, Etudes Alexandrines. A. La Statue de Rérénice II du Musee 
Gréeo-Romain d'Alexvandrie, (1 pl.) EB. Monnaies d*Oaais d* Ammon (*). 
(leut.) ©, Monnales de Pesoenins Niger frappées & Alexancdrie, (2 cuts.) 
J. Int. Arch. Num. 1808, pp. 450-142. 


B. V. Head, ‘Ieropla tir vomirudrwr, grote dyyerpidior “EXAqeei: roerparings. 
Meradparféy cal ever \qpwitr ind ‘TN, ESopdeow (Agi Motjey Maparky, Nos. 
O83). "Ev" Adheas, A068, K. Merde. 2 vols. Towos wparet (Edpunry); X, 
pxd’, G31 pp. Tapos detrepot ('Agla wal Appi): vill, O34 pp.; Ople Atha: 
Diraces A—AE’. 

Ad. Holm, Geschichte des sivilischen Miinzweeens bis zor Zeit des Auguetos. 
Appendix to Vol. Il of his Geschichte Siciliens im Alferthum, pp. oe 
741; 5 pls.] Leipzig, 1808, 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, Coin-types of Some Kiliklan Cities. J.H.S. 1808, pp, 161-— 
181; 2 pls; index. 

J. E. Kirchner, Zur Datirung der athenischen Silbermiinzen. 2. Num. XX, 
1898, 1-2, pp. T4-105. 

—— Die athenischen Milneserien mit Monogrammen. July meeting Berl, Arch, 
Gea. Arch. Ane. 1808, p. 185. 

U. Kéhler, Uber die attische Goldpriigung. 7. Num. XXII, 1898, 1, 2, pp. 6-16; 
pl i 

A. Millarakes, ModwSdd8ouhkhor Nicqra Basikund erafaplow eal dpovyyaplou Tol 
Afyalav Tekdyour, J. Int. Arch, Num, 1808, pp. 440-450 ; out. 

The Montague Collection of Coins. Catalogue of Greek Coins. Auction-Cata- 
logue, London, 1896, Dryden Press. iv, 06 pp.; 11 pls, vo. 

P. Perdrizet, Sur un tétradrachme de Nabls. Nim. Chron. 1808, Part I 
(Third Series, No. GO); pp. 1-7. 

— Statére chypriote au nom d’Epipaloa. #, Nw. TT, 1898, pp. 207 £.; 1 cut. 

B. Pick, Thrakisehe Miinzbilder. 7h. Arch, 7. 1898, 2, pp. 14-174; 1 pl. 

— Observations sur les monnaies autonomes d' Apollonia de Thrace, ft. Nim. 
TI, 1898, 2, pp. 219-220. 

— Fur Epigraphik der griechischen Kaisermiinzen, I, Kiépos. (Acclamationen 
auf Miinzen.) Jf. Int. Arch, Num. 1808, pp, 451-45, 

J. Rouvier, Les monnaies autonomes de Béryte. (Phénicle.) 2. Wem. 1898, 
pp. 437-400, 040-058, 

"L. N. Edepaeor, See Svoronos and B. V. Head. 

E. J. Seltmann, Prototypes moneétaires Siculo-Girecs, Ff. Ital. Nm, 3, 1808, 
pp. 33-205; pl vii. 

]. P. Six, Rheginm-locastos. Num. Chron. 1808, pp. 81-255. [The seated 
figure on coins of: Rheghum is weither the Dena of the town nor ‘a divinity 
of the nature of Agrens or Aristaeus,” os Head maintained ; but Iocastos, 
the mythical founder of the city. ] 


412 oe 
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LW. Svoronos, Teméree en bronze du thédtre Dionysiaque de Lycournos- et de 
lAssemblée Cleisthénienne des Athéniens. 2. Ital. Num. 1805, 4, pp. 450- 
f02; pls. xii-xv. [Translated from the Greek of J. Int. rch. Num. 1598, 
pp. 45 if.] 

E. Tacchella, Monnaies autonomes d*Apollonia de Thrace. 2. Num, Il, 1808, 
2, pp. 211-218; 8 cuts, 

BL Willers, Die Miinze Thibrous. 2. Nwm. XXI, 1598, 1, 2, pp. 0-73, 

W. Wroth, Greek Coins scquired by the British Museum in 1807. Num. Chron. 
18, Part 1 (No. 70) ; pp. 07-123; pls. ix—aL. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating to the monuments of the Etruscans and 
other peoples who inhabited Italy before or contemporaneously with the Romans 
as well os to Roman monuments outelile of Italy.) 


IL GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Roman Antiquities from Aesica. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries af 
Newerostie-npon-Tyne, VU (1897-05), So, 13, p. 10, 

Les batailles d*Alesia. Archeeologia Historica, Lt Archéologie en 1807, Vol. T, 
pp. S102 ; 4 pla, 

A G. Amatucci, un loogo dell' ep. 4, lib. 1, di Cleerone ad Atticum e d* on 
opplinium dei Brotii, Menwil. Ae. Arch. Napoli, SN. 5. X11, 1808, pp. 
127-137. 

C. Amore, La necropoll sicula della Rocea presso Caltagirone. Caltagirone, 
Tsvs. 14 pp. 4to. 

A. D'Andrade, Tombe & pozzo con vasi dipinti, appartenenti ad un sepolereto 
preromand della necropoll dell’ antica Geno. Not. Seavi, 1808, pp. di- 
402; 6 fies, 

A. Andollet, Bulletin archéologique de to religion romaine (année 18%). FR. 
fiat. d. Hel, SRATY, 1800, pp. 3234. 

G, Assandria anil G. Vacchetta, Nuove indagini nell" area dell’ anticn Awrusta 
Bagiennorum, Net. Serei, LSS, pp. 2): 2 fies 


H. J. Dunkingeld Astley, Discovery of Roman Pavements at Leicester. Alle. 
October 1, 1808, 


P. A. da Azeredo, Extractos archeologicos das *! Memorias parochiaes de 1758." 
arch. Portug. TV, 1808, pp. 155-154. 


E. Babelon, Camée anthyne, 2. Soc, Ant. Fr, 1808, pp, 274, 288-200, 
Roman hoepltal at Baden (Switzerland). Globe, November 24, 1808. 


P. Barbati, Napoli al tempo d’ Auguato. Topographica, costituzione politica 
Napoli, 1807, L. Pierro, 72 pp. 8vo, 


F. Barnabei, Notizie delle scoperte di antichita del mese di Aprile, 1898. Rend 
Aer. Lineei, 1808, pp, 225-226, 
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F. Barnabei, Notizle delle scoperte di antichith del mese di maggio 1898. Pend. 
Ace. Liacei, 1898, pp. 247-250, 

M. Bartels, Einigea Vorriimiache aus Italien. 2, Etin. XXX, 1808, 2, pp. 87 £, 

=. Boots, Zqryuara “Powaied, “Ade d, 1898, pp, 400-472. 

C. J. Bates, A municipium upon Tyne. Proceedings af the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Neweaatle-upon-Tyne, VITL, 1807-08, No. 14, pp. 131 £. 

E. Beaudouin, Les grands domaines dans empire romain, d’aprés des travaux 
réecenits (G article). Noweelle Reowe historigue de droit Jrangata et étranger, 
XA, 1808, 3, pp. 31-250, 

Bégouen, Monuwinents romains de Maktar, (Tunisie) Bulletin de la Socisté 
archiologique de Midi dela France (Toulouse), 1808, No. 21, pp. 59 L 

W. de Gray Birch, (i Roman Inseribed Pigs of Lead found in Great Britain. 
J. Br. Arch. Aes, 1808, pp, 272-278, 

Biroccini, Porsense Tarquinio, Giornale Arcadicn, Ser, IIL, Vol, I, No, 8, pp. 
160-150. 

R. Blair, Homan itaglin from Corstopitum, Proceedings of the Society of An- 
fyuaries af Neweastle-upon-Tyne, VII, 1807-08, No. 11, 4; cut. 

A. Blazquez, La milla romana, #8, Ac. Hist, XXXII, 1808, Part 6, pp. 440-150, 

Bodewig, Das riimische Coblenz. Westdewteche Zeitschrift fir Geschichte und 
Kunst, 1808, pp. 223-272; pla. li-tv. 

Gaston Boissier, Rome and Pompeii. Archoeolorical Rambles. ‘Translated by 
D. Havelock Fisher. With maps. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, Syo, 82.40. 

— Roman Africa. Archaeological Walks in Algiers and Tunls. Authorized 
English Version by Arabella Ward. With four maps. New York and 
London, Putnam's, Large 1mo, 

L. Borsari, Notizie inedite intorno a scoperte di antichith In Roma © swo terri- 
terion. #. Com. Roma, XXVI, 1808, pp. 18-39. 

—— Nuove scoperte nella citta e nel suburbio. (Roma) Not, Seari, 1808, 
pp. 240-250, 270-284, 318-391, 201-308, 409-4712. 

K. C. Bosanguet, Roman Wall Excavations, Proceedings of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle-wpon- Tyne, VOI, 1807-08, No. 21, pp. 174 £ 

— Excavations at Housesteads. Proceedings of the Society af Antiquaries af 
Newcostie-upon-7yne, VIII, 1897-08, No. 20, pp, 247-202, 

J. M. Pereira Botto, Ichnographia parcial das construcies |nsc-romanas de 
Milren (Estri, Algarve). Arch, Portng. IV, 1898, pp. 158-160; plan. 

A. Breitner, Juvaviae rudern, Rimische Fundstitten im Salzburger Flachean, 
(urchforscht und beschrieben. Luipziz-Reudnitz, 1898, R, Baum, jr, 18 
Pp; 4 pls, Avo, 

E. Brizio, Ripostiglio di pani di rame scoperti in contrada Cappella, (Castel- 
franco nell’ Emilia.) Wot. Seavi, 1806, pp. 226-292; 6 fies. 

—— Nuove scoperte di antichith nel fondo Pradella, Not. Seart, 1898, p. 292. 

— Antichita romane scoperte nell’ area dell’ antica citth di Claterna’ nel 
comune di Qzenmo dell’ Emilia in provincia di Bologna, Wot. Seavi, 1808, 
pp. 238-830; 2 
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E. Brizio, Scoperti di sepoleri tipo Villanova. (Verucchio.) ot. Scavi, 1898, 

—— Ascia di rame scoperta nel fondo Padovani, (Borgo Panigale, near Bo- 
logna.) Not. Seavi, 1808, pp. 402-404; 2 figs. 

—— Pualetab di bronzo rinvenuto presso I’ abitato. (Mordano nell’ Imolese.) 
Not. Sceavi, 1808, p. 405. 

Heinrich Brunn, Kleine Schriften, gesammelt von Hermann Bruno ond H. Bulle. 
Bd. L Rimisehe Denkmiiler, altitalische und etruskische Denkmiller, 
Leipzig, 1898, B. G. Teubner, xi, 277 pp. Sv. With a likeness of the 
author and 65 illustrations, LOM. 


A. Bruno, Di alcune antiche strode e traveree alpestri nel territorio savonesc. 
Contribute agli stad) archeologici del sotto-suolo locale. Bollettino deila 
societi etorica scronese, Vol. 1, 1898, No. 1. 

Une buire gallo-romaine. Archoeologia Historica, L'Archéologle en 1897, 
Vol. I, pp. 103 £; 1 ph 

Fr. Bulic, Ritrovamenti antichi risguardanti la topografia urbana dell’ antica 
Salona. 2. Arch. Stor. Dal. XX1, pp. 157-100. 

—__. Ritrovamenti antichi sull' isola di Solta. B. Arch. Stor. Dol. XI, pp. 

183-180. 

Notizie antiquarie. Ritrovamenti antichl a Cittavecchia (Pharia) di Sesina. 

B. Arch. Ster. Dal. XACT, p. 200, 

R. Cagnat, On an Inscription from Lambesa, chiefly a Letter from the Excavator, 
Beznier. ©. A. Acad. Insc, 1298, pp. 3832-387. 

— Caveau founéralre déeouvert A Henchir-Msadin. 2B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1808, 
pp. 170 £. | 

— La résurrection d'une ville antique: Timgad. (Gaz. B.A. XX, 1808, 406° 
livralson, pp. 200-220; pl; 6 figs.; 400° livr. pp. 281-202; 6 figs. 

Cantarelli, Origine delle Annales muximi. ivista di filologin, XNVI, 158, 2, 
pp. 200-229, 

A. Cappelli, Acquedotto antico rinvenuto nel comune di Scoppito. (Amiter- 
num.) Wot. Seari, 1808, p. 203. 

De Cara, Gli Hethei-Pelaszi in Italia o gl’ Itali della storia, Sienli-Enotri-Itali, 
La Civitti cattolica, Ser. XVIL, Vol. IL; qu. 1142, pp. O74-087; qu. 1104, 
pp. 160-172. 

J. B. Carter, De deorum romanorum cognominibus quaestiones selectae, Leip- 
zip, 1848, B.G. Teubner, pp. 8yvo, 

Carton, Découvertes ¢pigraphiques et archéologiques faites en Tunisie (région 
de Dongen). Memoires de la Société des sciences, de Cagrieulture et des 
arte de Lille, V* Série, 1805, Fase. IV, 425 pp.; 2 maps; ple. Hix; 210 cuts. 

Collar of Gold found In Chamwood Forest, Leicestershire. Jicerpool Mercury, 
November 5, 1808, 





Discoveries at Chester: Roman Antiquities, The Building News, November 4, 
TeoH. 

C Ciavarini, Scoperta di un' Ancora antica e di vari fittill nel porto di questa 
citth. (Ancona) Not. Seeri, 1808, p. dM, 
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Excavations and Discoveries at Cirencester. Nelig, 1898, pp. 212-316; plan. 

Ritrovamenti antichi a Cittavecchia di Lesina (Pharia}, R. Arch. Stor. Dal. 
XXI, 1898, p. 111. See Bulié 

G. A. Colini, Il sepolcreto di Remedello Sotto nel Bresciano ¢ fl periodo eneo- 
litico in Italia, B. Paletn. It. 1808, pp. 206-260; 4 pis: 7 five. 

G. Colomb, Campagne de César contre Arioviste. 2. Arch. XXXII. 1898, pp. 
91-62 ; 3 plans. 

Conforti, La prima civilté nella Sicilin orientale, Za Vita itafiana, I, No, 22. 

Cotroneo, Nota su Columna Rhegina. Fivista catahrese, V, No. 40. 

— Degli antichi e vetuatl Broz. 2. Stor. fal. V1, 1808, Fasc. 1, 6 

Corra-Luzi, Nota tibulliana. Giornale Arcadico, Ser. IDL, Vol. I, No. &, Pp. 
Tl4-121. [On Tibullus, I, 7, via Tuseulans and Latina] 

—— Un filatterio trovate a Reggio di Calabria. #. Stor. Ital. VI, 1808, Fase, 
1, 2,2. 

De la Croix, Le trésor et les subetractions gallo-romaines de Berthouville (Eure), 
B, Arch, C. T, 1897, pp. 71-78; pl. i, 

Daguin, Fouilles exécutées sur Vemplacement de la ville gallo-romaine de Ver- 
illum. #8, Soc. Ant, Pr, 1808, p. 161. 

0, Dahm, Der rimische Bergbau on der unteren Lahn, J}. FL Al. Rh. 101 
(1807), pp. 117-127 + 4 plans. 

A. L. Delattre, Lea cimeti¢res romains enperposds de Carthage (1890). RB. Arch. 
XXXII, 1898, pp. 82-101 ; 11 fies., pp. 215-290: 26 figs. 

—— Letter on continued Excavations at Carthage. ©. FR. Acad. Ine. 1808. 
pp. 562-558, 

— Auge fanéraire romaine de I'ile de Zembra (l'ancienne Aegimurns). B. Soe. 
Ant. Fr. 1808, p. 202. 

H. Dessau, Die Vorgiinge bei der Tronbesteigung Hadrians. Beitrage cur alten 
Geschichte und Greagraphie. Festechrift fiir Heinrich Kiepert, 

Dieulafoy, On Excavations at Martres-Tolosune, C. BR. Arad. Inec. 1808, 
p. 479. 

Dieux de la Gaule (continued); Matres Gerudatine, Mars Giarinus, Hercules 
Grains, Apollo Granmnus. Jt. Ap. M. Fr. 1898, No, 80, 1247-1251, pp. 
627—f4, 

A. ¥. Domaszewski, Tempestates. Hh. Wi. 2. Gea. K. XVII, 1898, 6, 7, pp. 
112-114. 

—— Praefectua Raetis Vindelleis vallis Poeninae. Ah. Wi. Z. Ges. Kv AVI, 

1808, 4, 5, pp. 80-89, 

Die Namen riimischer Kastelle am Sinns Arabicua. Beitrige cur alten 

Geschichte und Geographic, Fratechrift fiir Heturich Kiepert. 

F. Doubrava, History of the Emperor Constantine the Great. Programme of 
the gymnasium at Prague. Zitnd ulice, 1808. [ Bohemian.) 

R. Dreyfus, Essai sur les lois agraires eous la république romaine, ‘Paris, 1898, 
C. Lévy, ii, 20 pp. Svo. 

Neue Funde: Von der Heidenmauer bei Diirkbeim a, d. Haardt. Ab. Wi. Z. 
Ges. K. XVII, 1808, 4, 6, pp. 65 f. 
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E. Dunant, Antiquités découveries & St. Pierre (Gentve). Anz. Scher. All. 
1808, No. 1, pp. 11-10; 5 ents, 

¥. Durand, Puits antique (gallo-romain) découvert A Alliew Awlletin de la 
Diana, IX, 1896-07, pp. 58408, 

R. Engelmann, Pompeji (Beriihmte Kunatetitten, 4). Leipzig, E. A. Seeman. 
LM pp.; 141 fies, Bvo, 

Ph. Fabia, Le régne et la mort de Poppée, Rerwe de PRilologie, XXTI, 1508, 
pp. iso, 

E. Fabricius. See (). von Sarwey. 

V. Fabricius, De diis fato Joveque in P, Ovidii Nasonis operlbus quae supersunt. 
Leipzig, 1808, G. Fook, 

Fabrizi, Corogratia storica de’ communi della valle Subequana. Bullettine della 
societa di storia patria L. A. Antineri (Aquila), Ann. X, No. 19. 

Faragiia, Fonte d* Amore « la villa di Ovidilo Nasone, Faweqaa Abiruzsese 
{Lanciane); Anno 1, 1807, No, 3, 

A. Farrand, Etablissement ¢allo-romaine de Bellevue (Charente). FA Sor. 
archéologique et historique de la Cherente (Angoulime), Série VI, VI, 
L806, pp, Exvili-xxx. 

A. Mesquita de Figueiredo, Contribuicies para a historia da pesea, em Portugnl, 
na epocha lismeromana. dreh. Portugy. TV, 1898, pp. 63-58. 

HOW. Fowler, Portraits of Virgil, School Review, October, 1808, pp. 598006 ; 
ent. 

G. Fregai. L’ archeologia etruses ed umbra in mano ai grammatiel ed ai pedanti 
ect. Almlenn, 1508. Byva. 


I ecanto dei fratelli Arvali al tempo di Romolo e di Numa, Modena, 1808, 
48 pp. #8vo. 





G. F. Gamurrini, Di un antioo Pozzo esplorato nella parte alta della clita, presso 
la cattedrale (Arezzo). Not. Scart, 1808, pp, 244-240. 

— Ricognizione delle tmansiones ad Novaa, ad Statuas, ad Graecoa, longo la 
via Cassin, da Chiusi a Firenze, Not. Sconi, 1898, pp, 271-478, 


A. Garovaglia, Necropoli romana di Caccivio (map), Rivista archeologica della 
procine/a di Como, 1807, No, 40, 

G. Gatti, Notizie di recenti trovamenti di antichith. #. Com, Roma, XXXVI, 
1808, pp. 40-82; pls. iii, iv. 

Nnove scoperte nella citth ¢ nel suburbio (Roma). Nor, Scori, 1868, 

p. 240. 

B.H.Gausseron, L*Art romain, Paris, May. (4 pp. 16us0, TMustrated. 0.75 fr. 

G. Gauthier, Rapport sur les fouilles gallo-romaines de Champvert (Nitvre). 
B. Arch, ©. T. 1807, pp. D133; pls. vi, vii. 

V. Gaymann, Kunstarchiologische Studien mm P, Pap, Statins, Tnangural- 
Dissertation, Wiirzburg, 1808. 61 pp. Svo. 


G. Gemelli, Marmi seritti e figuratl pervenuti al civieo museo, Jivista archeo- 
logico della procincia di Cone, 1807, No. 40. 
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Ghirardini, La necropoli primitive di Volterra, Mon. <Antichi, VII, 1898, 
pp 101-218, 

Di Giorgio, Lecce nel tempo romano [continuation], Rassegna Pugliese 
(Trani), Anno SUI, No. 1. 


F. Gnesotto, Una congettura intorno alle origini di Roma.— Per linterpreta- 
zione di una ode di Orazio (1,44). Atti e memorie della BR. Accademia di 
science, lettere ed arti di Podera. Nuova Ser. XIV, 1807-05, Disp. I. 


Grandjean, Rapport sur les fouilles exdeutées & Bengy-sur-Craon (Cher) les 
T-11 Oetobre 1895, Mémoires de ta Société des Autiynaires du Centre, 
XXL, 180544, pp. 21-31; 4 pls. 

G. Grasso, Una questione di topografin storica ed un errore di Frontino tra le 
imprese di Filippo U1 dl Macedonia, Aenidicontr dell’ Istitute Tombarde di 
acience ¢ lettere, Ser. 11, XXN4, 1808, Fasc. 14. 

Grempler, Ein never Bronzfund. Correspowdens-Blatt der dewterhen Geaell- 
schaft fir Anthropologie, Ethnologte wnd Uryeschichte, XAXVID, 1B07, 
No. 10, pp. 1106 

L. Gurlitt, Anechauungstafeln a0 Caesars Bellum Gallicum. 1. Castra Romana, 
Il, Alecia. Gotha, 1808, F. A. Perthes. 2 pls, 5% lcm. 4to, 

W. H. B. Hall, The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone: a Sketch of the 
Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. London, 1808, Macmillan. 
S08 pp. yo. 

Roman Remains at Hammersmith; Villn and Mosaics, The Daily News, 
Bovember 15, 1208, 

G. Hannezo, L, Molins, Montagnon, Notes archéologiques sur Lemta (Lemti- 
minus), Tunis. BF. Arch. C, T, 1807, pp. SGT. 

G. Hannezo ct H. Picot, Note sur une trouvaille faite & Cormatin, Sane et 
Loire [Gallo-Roman horseshoes]. Annales de P Académie de Micon (So- 
ciété des aorta, aclences, belles-lettres et agricalture de Saone et Loire} 
IL? Série, T. 1, 1890, pp. 244-245; ph i. 

]. J. Hartman, De Nerone Poppaca Othone. Mnemosyne, N, 5. XX VI, 1895, 3, 
pp. 314-317, 

0. Hartwig, Das riimische Sicilien, Die Nation, XV, 1808, No. 40, pp. aTo Lj; 
No. 41, pp. S8t-5e0, 

Haswell, Two Roman Bronzes. Proceedings of the Soriety af Antiguerié#s of 
Newenstle-upon- Tyne, VIII, 1607-08, pp, 2408; cut. 

F. Haug, Vom rimischen Grenewall, Ab. Gesammerer, XLVI, 1808, 6, 
pp. T4-7Td. 

F. Hang and G. Sixt, Die rimischen Inschriften und Bildwerke Witrttembergs. 
Im Auftrag des witritembergiachen Altertumavereings hreg. Stuttgart, 1808, 
W. Koblhammer. First part, 128 pp. Large fvo. 66 cota; | supplement, 

F. Haverfield, Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain. Phe Antiquary, TS, Ko. 
Ti, pp. 252-24. 

— Roman Inscription, vte., at Carrawburgh. Proceedings of the Sockety of 
Antiquaries af Neweastle-upon- Tyne, VILL, 1807-08, No. 11, p. 96) ont. 
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F. Haverfield, Roman Altar at South Shields. Ag? No. 14, p. 110. 

— The Roman “ Limes" in Germany. Jhid. No. 24, p. 207, 

A Visit to the Excavations at Housesteads, Jhid. Xo, 26, pp. 213-916. 

= figs. 

Mittheilungen fiber rimische Funde in Hedderenhelm. IL Hrsg. yon dem 
Verein flr Geschichte und Alterthumskunde zm Frankfurt a. M. Frankfurt 
a. M. 1608, K. Th. Volker. vii, 68 Dp; 3 pls.; map. So, 

Heldenbergen, Erdkastell, Erdlager und Niederlaasung, Limeshlatt, 1808, No, 
29, pp. 703-798, 

B, W. Henderson, The Campaign of the Metaurus, The Luglish Historical Re- 
view, XII], 1898, No. 62, pp. 620949. 


EH. Herzog, Zur Okkupations- und Verwaltungsreschichte des rechtarhelniachen 
Romerlandes. Jb. V. Alt. Rh. 102, 1808, pp. 84-101 ; pl. 1, 


T. Hettner. See (), vy, Sarwey. 


Hilaire, Rapport sur les fouilles exéeutées dans les Thermes de Numluli, 7. 
Arch. ©. T. 1807, pp. 550-549, 

Le trésor d? Wildesheim. Archoevologia Historica. L’ Archéologie en 1807, Vol, 
I, bp. 121-124; 1 pl. 

Th. Hodgkin, Excavations at Aesica dating the Year 1897, Proceedings af the 
Society of Antiquaries af Netonatle-upon- Tyne, VUI, 1807-08, No. 10, p. 88. 

— Greco-Roman Bronze Plate discovered at Housesteads (Boreovicus). hid, 
No. 10, pp. 162-144: 2 figs, 

— The Roman Oecupation of Northumberland. Fh. No, 14, pp, 114 £. 

C. Hiilsen, Zur Topographie dex Capitols (map). Heiltrage cur alten Gesehichia 
wad Geographic, Festachrift fir Meturich Aeipert, 

V. Inama, I! nome di Valle di Non, 1 Tulliags! @ iSinduni. Archivia Trentino, 
AIV, 1898, pp. 3-16, 

0. Jager, Kaizer Trajanus. Featrede. Programm des Friedrich-W ilhelms-(ym- 
hisintms zu Kiln. 1898, 0 pp, 

S. Jenny, Topocraphie von Hirigantiom, AMfith. ©. Comm, XXIV, 1808, 3, pp. 
1aj-1}; 1 plan. | 

Joulin, Les établissements callo-romains de ta plaine de Martres-Tolosane. Ful- 
fetin de la Société archéologique du Midi de te France, 1808, No. 22, pp, 
142 £ 

G. D., Un Platean d'argent de Juliohona. Archaeologia Historica. L' Archae- 
ologie en 187, Vol. I, pp, 182 f+ 1-pl: 

Elein, The Excavations in the Roman Camp at Neuss, hp. V. Alt, Rhein. Vol, 
108, pp. 2oR-a7e. 

—— and others, Miseellen. A.V. Ale, 3h. M1, 1897, pp. 169-184, [Contains : 
1. Bonn. Romische Funde an der Nordstraase (R. Schultze}, pp. 160-171; 
Scuts intext, 2 Bonn, Rimischs Banreste (R. Schultze), pp. 171-172. 
+ Boon, Funile bei Kanalisirungearbeiten (R. Schultze), p, 179, 4, Bonn, 
Roimische Grabfunde (Klein), pp. 172-176, 6. Bo - Griberfunde (Spring- 
ensguth), p. 175. 6, Bonn, Rémisehe Insehrift (Klein), pp, 174-] 76, 7. Bonn. 


Mulnzfund (Klein), pp. 170-177... 4, ("colcunity, Asrippinenais (Steuernagel), pp. 
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177-170, 0. Dottendorf. Romischer Grabateln (Klein), p.179. 10. Rémische 
Griber in Klein-Koénigedorf (B. Lingnan}, pp. 178-180. 11. Roimische 
Funde in Lemiers bel Aachen (Oppenhoff), pp. 180-181. 12. Welhestein aus 
Mettersheim, Eifel (Klein), pp. 181-182, 13. Inschrift der Cob. VIL Bae- 
torum im Rastell Niederberg (Talim), pp. 182-183. 14. Matronenstein aus 
Sinzenich (Klein), pp. 163-184. ] 

— Jb. F. Alt, Bh. 102, 1898, pp. 174-195. [Contains: 1, Rémische und ger 
matischa Funde am Kheinwerft za Bonn (Knickenberg), 2 cots, pp. 174 
178. 2. Funde ana Bonn (Klein), pp. 172-180. 3. Enuskirchen. Roimische 
Funde (Rilein), pp. 180-182. 4. Altes und nenes yom Weiler an der rémi- 
schen Saarbriicke beim Halberg, pp, 182-187. (From Saarbriicker Zeitung, 
240. 25 Jan, 1808.) 5. Heddesdorf. Koimischer Grabstein (Klein), pp. 
187-188. 6. Kiln, Rimische Grabechrift (Klein), p. 188. 7. Milnsterelfel 
(C. Schulteis), pp. 185-1); lent, of vases. 8. Neuss (F. van Vieuten), 
p. 100. 0 Poulheim, p. 190. 10. Rheydt, pp. 190-191, 11. Weissenthurm. 
Prithistorische und rimische Funde (Klein), pp. 102-103. 12. 4tiipich, Friin- 
kische Faunde (Klein), pp, 193-1. 13. Achtunddreizsigs Plenarsitzung 
der historischen Kommission bei der kel, bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaiten am 11 und 12 Juni, 1897.] 

The Excavation of a Roman Necropolis at Kleve, wh, F. Alt. Rhein. 103, 1898, 
p. 261, 

F. Enoke, Die rémischen Moorbriicken in Deutschland. Eine Entgegnung. 
Aeitschrit fur vaterldudische treschichte und Alterthumakunde (Minster), 
LIV, 1804, pp, 172-185, 

Kiln, Riimische Grabfunde. A}. Wd. Z. Gea. K. XVII, 1808, No. 4, 5, pp. 74- 
78; No. 6, 7, pp. 108-£, 

Koln, Die Nekropole der Luxemburger Strasse. J. V. Al RA, 103, 1808, pp. 
20-282 (ef. p. 253). 

C, Koenen, Die Waldalgesheimer Schmuckplatten, J. VP. Ale. Jth. 102, 1808, 
pp. 158-162, pL i. 

— and A. Giinther, Coblenz. Fiitucvatraare nnd Melienstein mit Inschrift an 
derselben Jb. FP. Alt. RA, 16, 1898, p. 167. 

Korber, Neue Funde; Mainz, Geflissinsehriften. Ab. Wd. Z. Gea, K. XVII, 
La8s, 6, 7, pp. F=101. 

— Mainz, Funde. Ah. Wi. 2. Ges. A. XV, 1868, 6, 7, pp. 101-104, 

W. Kohl, Strasse und Limes in Mittelfranken, Limeshlatt, 1808, No. 29, pp. 
788808: 1 cut, 

¥. Kubelka, Homan Realia. Ung.-Hradiseh, 1898. [Privately printed, with a 
plan of Rome.) (Bohetlan,) 

M. de Laigue, Du titre de “fratres et amici populi Romani" attribud aux Ba- 
tuves. FL Arch. CLT. 1807, pp. 24-208, 

— Deux miroirs étrusques de sa Collection. 2B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 332 £. 

R. Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romace. Part VL [Containing pls. 20, 36, 41, 42, 


45, 46; Janiculum, Caelius, Batha of Caracalla, Via Appia.) Mediolani, 
I888. Fol, : 


— [See W. Ramaay. ] 
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Lanzi, Sul!" antico nome di Terni. L’ Umbria. Ricista df arte + lefteratura, 1, 
No. 1. 

Ph. Lauzon, Inventaire Général des piles gallo-romaines du stlonest de la France 
et plus particuli#rement dy département du Gers, 2 Mun. Ist, pp. 6-88 : 
pl.; 12 figs, 

J. D. Leader, Pigs of Leail of the Roman Period in Britain. 7. fir. Arch. Ass, 
1898, pp, 267-271 ; 22 fips. 

A. Lefévre, Le dien Janys. fterue mensuella de OLeole (anthropalogie ade 
Pris, VIL, 1807, Dp. 48-57, | 

— Mars, dieu iin Printemps, de lorage et de la féconding, Jhyd pp. 176~185. 

—— Hercule chez les Latins. fiid. pp. 280-201, 

Lehner, Excavation of 4 Roman Dhvelling-howse at Treves, Jb. F.Alt. Ph. 103, 
PP. S425 - 71 yl: 1 fig, 

Discovery of Roman Pavements at Leleester, J, By, rch, Ass, 1808, pp. 2s9- 
201; pls: 3 er 


Antiquités de Lillebonne, Archaeologia Historien, L'Archéologie en 1807, 
Vol. 1, pp. 17-23, 

A. Pp Lopo, Castro de Sabo (Braganes). Areh, Partug. TY, 1808. p. 47 plan. 

A. Madonna. Juvannin, J), Abruzs, X11, IT, Nos, 10, 11, 

H. Maionica, Finde ana Agquileja. firth. om Comm, XXIV, 1808, 3, pp. 171-— 
Ivo: 1 eut. 

Riccardo Mancini, Senyj di Orvieto, iin. Minh. 1208, p. 108, 

A. Meomartini, Tomba antica scoperta nella contrada Campomazgiore. (Prov. 
di Benevento.) Nag. Scani, 1B0B, p, 204. 

Merten bei Eiltorf, Reste einer Wasserleitung, 7h. Vane Fh. 103, 1808, p. 168, 
[From Bonner treneral-dAnzeiger, April 29, 1808. ] 

L. A. Milani, Framimento dj lscrizione funebre lating ed oggetti vari rinvenuti 


Presso In Serrate Martini, (Castiglione della Peseain, } Not. Savi, LSt, 
PP. SO 307, 


Th. Mommsen, Die itallachen Tegionen, Beitriige zur alien 
(reagrapaie, Peatechrit fiir Henrich Aiepert, 

Divers objets Hallo-romnine cle Isp region cle Mouthrisan, re 
avec notices. Bullecin de te Giana, X, 1808, Pp. 1S, 


Moscardi, Cennj topografiel © steric degli antich{ castelli Aquilani, Paganioa, 
Tempent, Bazza, © Onna, Hutlettina dette Societd dt storia patria EA. 
atiner? (Aguila}. Anne A. No. 1, 

F. Miinzer, Div Grindung von Vindonissg (Windiseh ), 
acitung, Sonitazsbellage, October 23, 1808. 
26, 1808. ] 

Cacles Vibenna und Mastarna, FAein, Mus. 1808, pp, aag_pan, 

Roman Cemetery near Namur, The Derity Chronicle, November 5, 1508. 


A. Nicolai, Le timetiéire eallo-romain de Saint-Martin, BD. Arch ©. 7 1807, 
Pp. 84-95; 3 cuts, 


Creachichte wnt 


prodoite en gravure 


ANgemetne Schiowicer 
[Ch Bert, Pha, WW. November 
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A. De Nino, Antichita varie, rimesse a luce vel tenimento del comune. (Scanna, 
in the ternitory of the Peligni.) Nor. Seavi, 1898. Pp. 44425. 

— Antichita romane scoperte in contrada La Civita ed a Fontemaiuro, (Castel 
di Sangre.) Not. Sead, 1808, pp. 425440, 

P. de Nolhac, Le Virgile du Vatican et.ses pelninres. Beewe de Minstruction pub- 
ligue en Belgique, XLI, 1808, 8, pp. 207 £ 

J. B. Nordhoff, Rimerstraseen und das Delbriickerland, Minster, 1808, Regens- 
bere, 40) pp. 8vo. 

Recent Excavations on the Roman Wall in Northumberland. The Builder, 
LAAIV, 1888, Part 6, pp. 557-300: pl; 2 cuts, 

Richard) N(orton), The Roman Forum. Nation, December 8, 1898, [On ex- 
eavations and restorations, ] 

A. Olivetti, Per la interpretazione economica della storia. Aloune note sul" 
assegnucione colontaria nel diritto ¢ nella vita romana. Bologna, 1898, 
103 pp. Syvo, 

P. Orsi, Miniere di selee o sepolcri eneolitic’ a M. Tabnto e Monteracello presse 
Comiso (Siracusa). A. Puleta. Jt 1808, pp. 165-908: 3 pls.; 15 figs. 

— Tombe sicule nella campagna dl Matrensa o i Miloces. (Siracusa) Wot. 
Seari, 1898, pp, 207-208, 

— Di aleune ricerche nella necropoli, (Palazzolo Acreiide, Sicily.) Esplo 
razioni nella necropoli di Hybla Heraln, Nor. Sear, LBGR, p. THO. 


V. Casagrandi-Orsini, Catalects di storia antica. Catania, 1808, 110 pp. Svo. 
[Contains among other things; 8 Tl lago di Lentini nell" antichita, Lacus 
Hereuleus. 10. I tres lacus di C. Giulio Solino, 11. Il mite @ Heracles 
nella nomismatica di Agvrium e di Lentini, 12. Tl fume Taurominins in 
Viblo Sequestre. 14, Sul Tamaricium Palmarum di Antonino - nuova nota, 
14. Tl monumento romano della Licatla (Catania). 1. Hecathea fh il 
nome mtico della contrada ogei detta jn Licatin (Catania), 17. Imachara, 
Herbita, Enguinm non rispondono a Troina. 18. Le forme Tragina, Traina, 
Triana, Troina. 19, Trachina.] 

A. Oxé, Neve rémische Funde yom Niederrhein. 1, Grabstein eines eques der 
ale Morice: 2 cuts. 2 Funde ana Gellep (Gebtvba), with map. 
3. Keramischo Funde von der H, Sela'schen iegelel tel Neuss wh, Fale, 
Hh. 12 (1808), pp. 127-157 ; 2 cuts; Tp, 

Abbé Fr. P., La fontaine de Saint-Moré, ff, Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 906-207. 

W.&B. Paley, The Romnin Roads of Britain, The Nineteenth Century, 1808, 
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Rom. beim Ausgang der antiken Welt. Freiburg i. Br. 1808, Herder, Lie- 
ferung 1, 2, pp. 1-128. 8yo. 

—— Sainte-Marie in Coamedin A Home, FR. Art Chrét, IX, 1898, livr. 4, pp. 
191-106; pla. xi, wii; 12 cute, 


P. Grisar, Archeologian. 94. Della insigne tradizione romana intorno alla catena 
di 8. Pietro nella basiliea Endossiam, $5, 1] carme spoletano del secolo 
quinto in onore della catena ¢ del primato di 8, Pietro. ©. Le pit antiche 
traslazioni di particelle della catena romana, 97. Una visita al titolo di 
Eudosela ¢ alla catena diS. Pietro, La Civilti euttolica. Ser. XVI, Vol. 
Di, qu. 114, pp. 205-207. 

Stéphane Gsell, Le Mansolée de Blad-Gitoun (foullles de M. Vire)., ff, cad. 
Tusc, 1805, pp. 451-0; 7 ctits, 


A. D. F. Hamlin, A Study of Evolution, Persistence, and Reversion in Ornament 
Motives. 1. Trefoll and Palmette. Arch. Ree. VI, pp. 27-48. 


F, Hermanin, Alcuni avorj della collezione del conte Stroganoffa Roma, L' Arte 
(ait Archivio atorioo dell’ arte), 1, 1818, pp. 1-11, 

E. M. Hurll, The Tife of Our Lord in Art, with Some Account of the Artistle 
Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. Boston, 1898, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, x=xil, 570 pp.; illostr. 33.00, 

E. Jacobsen, La mostra euvaristica a Venezia, 1807, ZL’ Arte, I, pp. 186-171. 


jelié, 8. Anastasio Fullone ¢ S. Anastasio Corniculario, Martiri Salonitant 
B. Arch. Stor. Dal, KAI, W808, pp. 85-100, 
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H. Enackfuss und M. G. Zimmermann, Allgemeine Kunsteeschichte. Mit tiber 
1000 Abbildg. 4 Abth, U1 Bd. Gotik und Renaissance. Bielefeld, 1608, 
Velbhagen und Hlasing. 3.4). 

P. Eronthal, Lexikon der technischen Kiinste. 2 vola. Lig. 1. Berlin, 1898, 
Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandiung. 

A. Kuhn, Aligemeine Kunstgeachichte mit aber 1000 Ilnstrationen. Einsiedeln, 
Verlagannsialt Bengiger, 11-14 Lig. 5vo. Each $0.50. 

G. Lafenestre et E. Richtenberger, La Peinture en Europe, La Hollande. 
Paris, 1898, Anc. Malcon Quantin. xv, dT pp. Bro, 2.100. 

J. P. Lenox, ‘The Sopreme Face of the Christian Centuries, BSitlical World, 
1806, pp. S60), 

L. Mariani, Le infinense etniche nell’ Arte. Recanatl, 1808, R. Sinboll. 

O. Maruechi, Tl sepolero gentilizio di S$. Ambrogio nelle eatacombe di Homa, 
Ambrosiane., Seritti vari pubblicati nel AV centenario della morte di 3. 
Ambrogio, Milano, 1807, 410. 

—_ iin nuevo frummento di earcofago cristiano recentementé collogato nel 
Museo Pio-Lateranense. .N. Bull. Arch, Crist. 1V, 1698, pp. 24-90; pl. 

—— Miscellanea archaeologicn. Gm. Quart, 1898, Part 4, pp. pan teees st 

— & Agapito Prenestino. Romi, 1898, 4 pp. Svo. 

—— I] martire §. Agapito prenestino e le sue memorie locali. Giornale arta- 
fico. Ser. III, Vol. I, No. 8, pp, 07-115. 

L. de Mauri, L’Amatore di maioliche ¢ porcellane. Tecnica della fabbri- 
cazione. Sguardo cenernle sulla storin delle ceramiche dai primi tempi fino 
ai giornl nostri, Milan, xii, (48 pp.; 12 pls. Bo, 32.50. 

A. Melani, Modelli d‘arte decorativa itallana. 60 tavole raccolte nella Collezione 
di Diseeni di Maestri antichi della R. Galleria decli Uffizi di Firenze, con 
una introduzione e delle Note illustrative. Milano, 1506, Hoepll, 

E. Mintz, Rapport sar un projet de M. Casati tendant &@ In conservation et @ 
linventaire des monuments frangals. Amid. Mon. 1B08, pp. 147-100, 

P. Orsi, Licodia Eubea cristiana, Rim, Quart. 1898, Part 3, p. 255. 

M. Philippson, Kulturgeschichte Europas seit dem Ausgange dea Mitielalters 
bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig, Planken. 344 pp. 5vo. $0.78. 

Rohault de Fleury, Les saints de la messe et leurs monuments. Paris, 1898, 
Saint Plerre, 162 pp. 4to. 

G.C. Rossi, L’ultima parcla ma sarizsiina aul aacro tesoro Rossi, rinfor- 
zante la storia dell"antica Uturgia dottrina. Rome, Tse, vo. 

A. von Sallet, Miinzen und Medaillen, Hoandbticher d. Kk. Mus. zu Berlin, VI. 
Berlin, 1808, Spemann. iv, 224 pp. 5vo. 

Max Siebourg, Fin gnostlsches Goldamulet aus Gellep. Jb. F. AM. Rh, 105, 
L808, pp. 123-165, pl. vil; 4 cuts im text, 

Cecil Smith, ‘The Crucifixion on a Greek Gem, Annual of the Britixh Sehcol 
at Athena, No, 111, pp. 201-20; cut. 

A. Springer, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. 6te Auflage. Tl Das Mittelalter. 
Leipzig, 1898, P. A. Seeman. vii, 252 pp. 40, 
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E. Stevenson, Scavi « seoperte nelle catacombe romane. N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
III, 1897, pp. 187-200, 

— (isservarioni sulla tepografia della Via Ostiense e sul cimitero ove fu sepolto 
lapostolo S. Paolo, WW. Bull. Arch. Crist. I, 1897, pp. 283-221; pl. vil. 

— Notizie: Scoperta di wn avorio spettante al paliotto di Salerno; di un codice 
antichissimo cdi atti apocrifi di 8. Paolo testé dlscoperto ; niove scoperte a 
Madabs nella Palestina, NW. Bull. Arch, Crist. TID, 1898, pp. $22-424. 

— Pi un nuove insigne esemplare dell’ antichissimo indice dei cimiteri eristi- 
ani di Roma. NW. Bull. Arch. Crist. TO, 107, pp. 255-270. 

— Litarca di Lucina sulla via Ostiense, 4. Buil. Arch, Crist. TV, 1898, pp. 
MTs; pl 

— Notizie: Seoperte nel monastero @ nella basilica di 5. Paolo; di un altro 
ayorio spettante al paliotto di Salerno, Seavi nell" antica basilica suburb- 
ana di 5. Agapito preseo Palestrina. NW, Bull. Arch. Crist. IV, 18968, pp. 
o4-98, 

O. Strazzulla, Nuovi studi su alewni elementi pagzani nelle catacombe © nella 

: epigratica criztlans. Hivista storia antica, TM, 1808, 2-3, pp. 145-153. 

G. Stublfauth, Bemerkungzen von einer christlich-archneologischen studienreisea 
nach Malta und Nordatrika, Rin. With. 1808, pp. 275-304; 2 ple; 3 figs, 

—— Un frammento di sarcofago cristiano del mazarzino archeologico commu- 
nalea Roma. WV. Bull. Arch. Crist. I], 1897, pp. 178-182; pl. v. 

C. L. Tanfani, Notizie di artisti tratte dai documenti pisani Pisa. vil, 582 pp. 
Bvo. 32.40. 

W. 5S. Torburn, A Guide to the History and Valuation of the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, Sed. enlarged, London, 1508, L. §. Gill. 280 pp.; 
40 pls. Svo. $2.02. 

Torlonia, Di un aarcofago cristiano del palazzo Torlonla. WW. Awl. Arch, Crist. 
Il, 1807, pp. 260-282 ; pl. vi. 

G. Urbini, Le vite de* pitt excellenti pittori, ecoltori ed architetti di Giorgio 
Vasari, ridotte ¢ annotate, Torino, 1598, 

Alfred Whitman, The Masters of Mezzotint. Now York, 1808, The Macmillan 
Company. x, #5 pp.; 00 illustrations, §vo. $14.00, 


IL BYZANTINE AND MEDIABVAL 


if Romilly Allen, The Font at Zedelehem, near Bruges, in Belgium. Feliq. 
1806, pp. 260-208; 9 cute. 

Architecture du vieil Anvers, Album de 2) planches en héliogravure, Folio. 
Bruxelles, 1808, ed. Lyon-Claecsen. 

M. Armellini, Lezioni di archaeologia cristiana. Rome, 1898, E. Loescher & 
Co, Svo, 

M. E. Bagnall-Oakley, Early Sculpture at Ratisbon. Relig. 1898, pp. 270-271; 
2 figs. + 

Berno, Restauration und Umbau der evangelischen Ffarrkirche, Flammerafeld 
(Kreis Altenkirchen), Jb. VW. Alt. A, 102, 1808, pp, 210-221 ; plan. 
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E. Bertaux, | Monumenti medioevoli della Regione del Vulture, Napoli, 1597, 
Direzione della Napoli Nobilissima. 

R. Bevere, Arredi sacri in uso nelle provinele napolitane dal XI al XVI secolo, 
zirch. Stor. Wap, 1806, pp. 404420, 

T. A. Bronn, An Enquiry into the Art of the [luminated Manuseripts of the 
Middle Ages. Part]. Stockholm, 1698, Samson och Wallin. xiv, 80 pp.; 
10 pla. 4to. 

Jos. Buchkremer, Wilederberstellung der Pfarrkirche zum hl, Nikolaus. Aachen. 
Jt, FA A. 108, 1808, pp. 212-211, with fnll-page ent. 

Atrium am Karolinger-Miinater zu Aachen, Jhid, 103, 1898, pp. 176-181; 
2 full-page plans. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Psalter, the Earliest known. Text in the Dialect of 
Upper Ecype. London, 1806. 8yo. 383.75. 

Franz Biittenbach, Monographien fiber die kirehliche Kunst, Aachen, 1808, 
Ignaz Schweitzer. 232 pp.; 144 cuts. 4to. $4.00. 

Busch and Clemen, Heatauration der ehemaligen Klosterkirche, Neuwerk. 
(Kreis Gladbach,) Jhb. V. Al RA. 102, 1808, pp. 241-240: 4 ovte, 

Chevin, Dictionnaire latin-frangais des noms propres de lieux ayant une certaine 
notoriété principalement au point de vue ecclésiastique et monastique. 
Paria, 1807, Hetanx. vi, pp. Bro, 

G. Clausse, Les Marbriers Romains et Je mobilier preabyteral. Tlwuestré de 
soixante-quinze deasing. Paris, 1807, Leroux, Large Svo, 

Clemen, Wiederherstelung und Ausschmickung der Cistercienserabteikirche. 
Altenberg, J 6. WV. Ait, RA. 102, 1808, pp. 214-210; 1 pl; 2 cute 

— Hestauration ond Erweiterung der evangelischen Piarrkirche, Kirn (Krels 
Kreuznach). hid. pp. 225-234. 

—— Aniertigung you Kopien der mittelalterlichen Wandmalervien der Rhein- 
provinz. Jtid. pp. 257-260; 1 full-page ent, 

—— Whederheérstellung dea Domes, Altenbere. J. V. Alt, RA. 108, 1998, 
pp. 181-185; 2 pls.; & cute. 

— Wiederberstellung des alten Holzhauses om Markte. Bacharach. J bid. 
Pp. IE-187 ; 2 ents, 

- Sicherungsarbeiten au der Schlossruine. Blankenhelm. (Kreis Schleiden). 

fhid. pp. 1BB-109; 3 cuts. 

—— Wiederherstellung des Hochkreuzes auf dem Kirchhofe. Brauweiler, 
Thid. p. 198, 

— Wiederherstellung des Grabdenkmals Herzog Wilhelms des Reichen in der 
Lambertuskirche. Iisseldorf. hid. pp. 194-108. 

—— Wiederherstellung des Turmes der alten katholisehen Pfarrkirehe, Gruiten 
(Kreis Mettmmann). Jhid. pp. 195-197; 1 cut. 

— Witderherstellung des chores der Abteikirche. Heisterbach. Jide, pp. 
198-206 ; 5 euts, 

— Wiederherstellung der alten kutholischen Pfarrkirche Kotn-Niehl. hid. 
pp. 216-220; 1 cut. - 

—— Anfertigung von Kopien der mittelalteriichen Wandmalereien der Rhein- 
proving. /bid. pp. 224-227; 5 cots, 
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L. Cloquet, L’'Abbaye d'Anine. Fe. Art Chrér. 1898, pp 400-467. 

Imperial Archaeological Commission, Discussion of the Project for the Restora- 
Hon of the Mural Paintings of the Cathedral of St, Sophia at Novgorod, 
Materials for Russian Archieology, No, 21, St. Petersburg, 1807. 4 pp.; 
a3 figs. 4to, [The paintings, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are 
to be restored with slight modifications. ‘Text in Russian, | 

J. Charles Cox, The Saxon Crypt at Repton, Athen. October 1, 1898, 

W. Cuodworth, Ukley and its Museum, Relig. 1698, pp. 217-224; 6 figs, 

G. Doublet, Monosraphie de T'Ancienne cathédrale de Vence. Nice, 1606, 
Malvano, 48 pp. vo, 

Frederick W. Farrar, The Cathedrals of England. 2 yols, illustrated, New 
York, Whittaker. 249 pp. 8vo, 85,00, 

Barr Ferree, French Cathedrals, Parts XV, XVI. Arch. Ree. VII, pp. 40-85, 
168-170. 

A. H, Fisher, The Cathedral Church of Hereford. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 
London, 1808, Bell. LS pp. Bvo, 90.94, 

R. Forrer, Les imprimeurs de tisans dans leur relations historiques @t artistiques 
avec les corporations. Strassburg, 1808, 40 pp.; 24 cute. fvo, 

—— De Kunst des Zengdrockes vom Mittelalter bis zur Empirezeit, nach den 
Urkunden und alten Originaldrocken bearbeltet. 1898. 

Frank Rede Fowke, The Bayeux Tapestry: a History and Description. London, 
LAG8, Civorge Bell & Sona; New York, The Maemilinn Co. 

S. Praschetti, Del bassorilievi rappresentanti la leggenda di Santa Catarina in 
Santa Chiara di Napoli, "Arte, I, pp, 245-254, 

L. von Frisenne, Erweiterung der katholischen Pfartkirche. Wanderath 
(Kreis Adenan). ft. V. Alt, Bh. 108, 1898, pp, 247-348: 1 cut. 


F. 3. Gardner, Foreign Armour in England. Portfolio Monograph, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 8vo, R125. 


W. H. Goodyear, Unknown Italy. Arch. Boe. VITT, pp. 125-149. 

H. Graeven, Frihchristliche und mittelaltertiche Elfenbeinwerke in photograph- 
lacher Nachbildung, Serie L Ane Saminiuingen in England, Rome, 
1808. dt pp.; 71 photographs, Bva. 

—— Il rotulo di Giosué. 2" Arte, 1, pp. 221-239, 

— Elfenheinportraits der Kinigm Analasvintha, Jb. Prewas. ATunats. 1808, 
pp. 84-85, 

Grisar, Note aroheologiche sulla mostra di Arte-sacra antica-a Orvieto, Rome, 
S07. 44 pp. with ilnstrations, 

—— I mnsalei dell’, oratorio Lateranense di &. Veninzio [from (veiled eatt, qu. 
1142 n, 82-85). A. Arch. Stor. Shel. XX, Tse, pp. 72-84: pl. iv. 

P. Grueber, Dic Rosenkranzkirche in Maria-Wirth und die Kirche In Zeltechach. 
Mitth. C-Comm. 1808, pp, 208-207. 

T. Hann, Kunatgeschichtliche Betrachtungen iiber die Kirche zu St. Marein im 
Levantthale in Kirnten, fitth, C—Comm, 1808, pp. 105-168, 
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H. Hartung, Motive der Mittelalterlichen Baukunst in Deutechland in photo- 
graphischen Original-Aufnahmen, 3 Lig. Berlin, Wasmuth, 26 pls. with 
2pp. text. Follo. 3,25. 

EK. Hupe, Instandsetrung der Michwelskapelle. Godeaberg. J ti. F. Ale, Rh, 
102, 1808, pp. 221-4; 2 cute. 

G. EKatcheretz, Notes darchéologie russe. 11, Le bouelier byzantin de Rertch. 
R. Arch. X XAT, 1806, pp. 240-244 ; cut 

A. F. Kendrick, The Cathedral Chureh of Lincoln: a History and Description of 
ite Fabric, and a list of the Bishops, London, George Bell & Sons, a. td. 

Wiederherstellang des ehemualigen Deutech-Ordenshauses, Koblenz. Jb. V. 
Alt. RA. 108, 1808, pp. 206-217; 1 pl; 6 cuts, 

C. Koenen, Kadingisch-frinkische Tipferelen bei Pingsdort. Jb. V. AM fh. 
103, 1698, pp, 115-122; pl 

Kosbab, Wiedérberstellung des Turwnes der katholischen Pfarrkirche. (berdol- 
lendorf (Kreis Slee), Jb. VL Alt. RA. 108, 1808, pp, 220-220; 2 cuts. 

Die Kunst- und Kalturgeschichtlichen Denkmale des Germanischen National- 
Museums in Niirnberg. 0 photographs in portfolios. Nitrnberg, J. A. 
Stein's Buchhandlung. 940.00. 

E. Lambin, La cathédrale de Senlis. RR. Art Chrét. 1808, pp. 278-287. 

—— La cathédrale de Soisaons. 2. Art Chrét. 1808, pp, 441-449. 

Laurent, Plaques seulptées byzantines trouvées A Delphes, B.C. AL XAT, 1807, 
pp. 61/016 (Institut de corr. bellen.). 

Legendre, Le Snint-Sépulecre, depois lorigine jusqu’i nos jours et les crolsés do 
Maine, Le Mans, Leenichenx, 144 pp. 8v¥a. 

W. Heneage Legge, The Choreh at Ringmer, Sussex, Melty. 1308, pp. eT: 
f cuts, 

C. Limprecht, Der Ursprang der Gothik und der altgermaniache Kumstchorakter. 
Elberfeld, 1806, Selbstverlag. 41 pp. 

Loersch, Wiederhersiellung und Anssehmiickung der Miinsterkirche. Aachen. 
Jb. Vl Alt. BA, 102, 1808, pp. 204-211, (had, 103, 1898, pp. 175-178, 

Lucas und Clemen, Instandsetzune der Grabkapelle an der Schlosskirche, Mei- 
aenheim, Jhb. Fo Alt. Ah. 108, 1808, pp. 235-241; 1 pl; cot 

A. Ludwich, Zwei byrantinixche Odyssens-Legenden. Programm der Univ. 
Kénigsberg. Kinigsberg, 1898, Akad. Buchh., Schubert & Seidel, 20 pp. 
4to, 

J. T. Micklethwaite, The Saxon Crypt at Repton. Athen. October 5, 1808. 

G. Millet, Letter on the Church of Lavra (Mt. Athos) and its Paintings. ©, A. 
Alea. Inee, TSR, pp. dSLR, 

— Letter from Mount Athos. Jf, 1805, pp. 516-018, « 

E. Modigliani, Avorj dei bassi tempi rappresentantl una imperstrice. Z’ Arte, 1, 
L808, pp. 300-7. 

C. Mommert, Dic heilige Grabeskirche su Jerusalem in ihrem urspriinglichen 
Zustanie, Leipzig, 1806, Haberland. viii, 266 pp; 3 maps; 22 cute. 
6c) MM, 
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A. Mordtmann, Justinian und der Nika-Aufstand (Mitthellungen des deutschen 
Exikursions-Klubs in Konstantinopel, Nr. IV). Constantinople, 1803, 0. 
Keil, 48 pp.; 3 ple, Svo. 

Mordtmann, Byzantinische Glasstempel, By. 4. 1898, pp. HOS—H08, 

¥. Mortet, Observations sur la forme des colonnes 4 l'¢poque romane. Bibi. Ee. 
Chartes, 1506, pp. 578-568. 

E. F. A. Miinzenberger und St, Beissel, Zur Renntniss und Wirdigung der mittel- 
alterlichen Altdre Deutechlands, Ein Beitrag zor Geschichte der vaterliind- 
jachen Kunet. Fronkforta. M., Krener. 10-13 Lig. Each, $1.60. Follo. 

E. Omont, Inventaire du trésor et de lo bibliotheque du monastére de Strourn- 
nitza. Mélanges Henri Weil, pp. 09-220. [Inventory dated 14 ap, ] 

Otter, Widerherstellung der Willibrordikirche. Wesel J, F. A FA. 102, 
1808, pp. 246-256 ; 2 pla; 2 cuts. 

A. v. Pannewitz, Formenlehre der romanischen Baukunat in ihrer Anwendung auf 
den Quaderbau. 40 Tafeln in Photolithographie, nebst Vorwort, Quellen- 
angabe, Inhalt- und Orteverzelchniss. Leipzig, Baumgiriner. Follo. 3. 

W. Pleyte und P. A. A. Boeser, Manuserits coptes du Musée d'antiquites des 
Pays-Bas & Leide, Leyden, E.J. Brik. vi, 400 pp,; 21 pls. 4to. g10.00. 

Riedl, Reste einer altchristlichen Basilica im Boden Celeja's. Mitth. C.-Conim, 

Rohdewald, Instandsetzung des Schwanenturmes in der Burg. Kleve. Jb. F. 
Alt. BA, 102, 1898, pp. 228-255; 5 cute. 

EK. Schaefer, Die Kathedrale yon Reims. Die Bouwkunst, 1898, Heft. 18 pp.; 
10 pls. Folio. 

F. J. Schmitt, Die ehemalige Frangiskaner-Kirche zor heiligsten Dreifaltig- 
keit In Miinohen. ep. . AL AAT, pp. Gh2—587. 

V. Schultze, Die Quedlinburzer Ttala-Miniaturen der kinigl. Bibliothek in 
Berlin, Fragmente der iiltesten christlichen Buchmalerel. Milnchen, Beck. 
iil, 44 pp.; 7 ple; Seuts. Svo. 84.75. 

P. Schumann, Der Dom mu Pisa. Die Boukunat, Heft 8, 1508, 

Stevenson, Oszervazioni interno a un avorio creduto antico rappresentantea 
Leone Ie Carlo Magno. WN. Bull, Arch. Crist. 11, 1897, pp, 240-248. 
Teillet, A travers les clochers du Bas-Poltou. Extract from Rev. du Bas- Poitou. 

Vannes, 1898, Lafalee. 39 pp. Sve. 

F. et W. Thiollier, Art et archéologie dans le département de ln Loire. St. 
Etienne, 1808. 124 pp.; 101 cuts. Large Byo, 

G. Tholin et Ph. Lauzon, Le chateau d'Eastillac (xiil-xvi sibcles}, Agen, 1898. 
so pp. 8vo, 

G. B. Toschi, Ambrosiana. L’ Arte, 1, 1808, pp, 231-244. 

A. Venturi, Di una nuova cassettina civile bizantina, L£ Arte, 1, 1808, p. 212; pl. 

F. van Vieuten, Numismatisches aus der Rhelnprovinz. 1. Miinzen Albero's 


vou Trier, 2, Miinzen von Rees, Jb. Alt, HA, 101, 1897, pp. 196-120 ; 
4 cuts, | 
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Voigtel, Forthau am Dome, Kiln, 76. VF. Alt. @h. 102, 1808, pp. 226-228. 

—— Fortban dea Domes im Baujahre 1807-05, Koln. Jb. V. dit. RA. 103, 
1808, pp. 217-218, 

Arthur Watson, Sciopodes. Beliq, 1898, pp. 200-270; 2 cuts, 

G. Wilpert, L'affresco scoperto presso la basilica Vaticana. 2. Com. Roma, 
XXXVI, 1888, pp. 3-8; pls. i, ib 

. —— Un eapitola di storia del vestiario, tre atodii sul vestiario dei tempi poscon- 
stantinianl, 2’ Arte, I, 1808, pp. 88-121; pl. 

J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Sacramentskapellen in der Katakombe des hb 
Callistus; mit 17 [instrationen. Freiburg im B. 1807, Herder’sche Verlags- 
handlung. 

Wirtz, Wiederherstellung des Domes. Trier, Jb. V. Alt. Bh. 102, 1808, p. 
246. 


F. de Amicis, Paffaelo Sonzio « la scoperta dl on suo quadro. Turin. 80 pp.; 
ri pis. 4to, 2,00, 

B. Berenson, The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. 3d edit. with 24 pho- 
togravure illustrations, New York, 1807, G. P. Putnam's S0ns. xix, 162 
Bp. Royal §vo, 

S. Berger, Les manvels pour lillustration du Psautierou XVIII sitcle, No- 
gent-Le-Rotron, 1806, Daupeley-Gouverneur, 42 pp. 

G. Biscaro, Lorenzo Lotto a Treviso nella prima decade del secoloXVI. L’ Arte, 
I, pp. 158-158, 

J.-A. Blanchet, L'atelier moneétaire du Prince Noir & Limoges, en 15. ft. Wien. 
L808, pp. 5OT-G18; 3 cuts. 

G. Bonanai, [) palazzo Farnese di Ortona a Mare. Margherita d’ Austria. Lan- 
clano, 1807, Carabba, 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of Pictures by Masters of the Milanese 
and Allied Schools of Lombardy. London, 1805, Printed for the Burling- 
ton Fine Art Clob, 

Cc. §. Cavallucci, Manuale di storia dell’ arte, Vol. IL Il risorgimento in 
Italian. Florence, 1808. xiv, G22 pp. 16mo. 80.00, 

H. Demiani, Francois Briot, Kaspar Enderlein und das Edelziner. Leipzig, 
1807, Karl W. Hiersemann. 

C. Dodgson, Ueber zwei Niederlindische Holzechnitte. Rep. | A. XAT, pp. 
280), 2oe). 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


RUSSIA.—The Ruins of Merv.—In &. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, Ep. 


108-114 (3 figs.), G. Katcheretz publishes the third of his series of ‘Notes . 


on Kussian Archaeology." This is an abstract and review of Joukovski's 
work on the ruins of Merv, Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, XIV, 
184. Joukovski's work is mainly historical, but his description of the 
existing ruins is good. He tried but little excavation, and found nothing of 
any great interest. Extensive remains of the different periods of the history 
of the place from the Sassanide times to the final fall of the city are pre- 
served. 

Tumuli in the District of St. Petersburg.—In FR. Arch. XXXIV ; 
1809, pp. 282-287 (1 fig.). G. Katcheretz, in the fourth of hia series of notes 
on Russian archaeology, describes tumuli in the district of St. Petersburg. 
This article gives a summary of the Russian work of Spitzine, in Materials 
for the Archaeology of Russia, XX, 1806. About six thousand tumuli were 
excavated by Ivanovski from 1872 to 1885 and in 1891. A few of the objects 
found belong to the eighth and seventeenth centuries, but the rest fall into 
two divisions, one belonging to the eleventh and twelfth, the other to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, In the tombsof the first class the body was 
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laid on the ground, with the back and head supported on a pile of stones. 
‘The people were probably Russian. In the tumuli of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the bodies were seated hnd placed in an oval trench 
about 0.70 m. deep. ‘To the same period belong some simple tombs without 
tumuli. A small class of twenty-five tumuli, in the region still oveupied by 
the Vodi, a people of Finnish rave, shows that the Vodi practised the same 
funeral rites a4 their Russian neighbors. The objects found in those tombs 
are, however, of Scandinavian or Finnish origin. A list of the plates of the 
Russian publication closes the article and constitutes a partial list of the 
objects, mostly personal ornaments and weapons, found in the tombs, 


A SWISS ARCHABOLOGICAL ORGAN.—The <Anzeiyer flr 
Schweiz. Alterthunskunde, the periodical recently started by the authorities 
of the Landesmuseum, has been adopted as the official organ of the Zurich 
Antiquarische Gesellschaft and also of the Swiss Gesellschaft fiir Erhaltung 
historischer Kunstdenkmiiler. The Stotistik Schweizerischer A unstdendmdler, 
hitherto issued by Professor J. R. Rahn as commissioner of the Swiss Federal 
Landesmuseum, will in future be published asa supplement to the Anzeiger. 
An attempt will also be made to include in the Anzeiyer o literary catalogue 
of the publications of the various cantonal archaeological and autiquarian 
societies. (Athen. June 10, 1800.) 


REVUE DES ETUDES ANCIENNES.—'The Annales de la Facultd 
dea Lettres de Bordeaux et des Universitis du Midi begins «a fourth series with 
the year 1899. Henceforth it is to be divided into a Rerue dea Etudes 
Anciennes and o Revue des Lettres Frongaises et Etrangtres, An introductory 
notice of the new series by G. Radet is found in Rerwe des Etudes Anciennes, 
1, 1599, pp. 1. 


GERMAN AGENT AT CONSTANTINOPLE, — Dr. Theodor Wie- 
gand has been appointed Departmental Curator of the Royal Museums of 
Berlin, with an official residence at Constantinople. This post, which was 
originally founded in Smyrna for Karl Humanun in 1854, has been reconsti- 
tuted in order that the interests of the Berlin Museums in fresh Oriental 
discoveries may be cared for by o resident expert with a definite position. 
{ Athen. April 29, 1458.) 


ROME. — A Collection of Coins belonging to the Municipality. — 
The municipal government of Rome acquired for thirty thousand lire the 
important Bignami collection of coins. Professor Camillo Serafini was 
appointed to catalogue the collection and has already made considerable 
progress. ‘he collection will be exhibited in the Conservatori Museum. 
(L' Arte, 1898, p. 210.) 


TURIN. — Drawings of Old Masters in the Royal Library. — In con- 
nection with the Turin exhibition of 1808 a selection of ubout one hundred 
drawings by old masters were exhibited, which form s part of the treasures 
of the Royal Library. In the Rep. ff. AL, 1890, pp. 1-21 Charles Loeser 
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gives a general account of this collection of drawings, for which as yet no 
catalogue has been published. 

The Turin Exhibition. —In 2° Arte, 1895, pp. 177-153, Antonio Tara- 
melli describes the very interesting exhibition of Italian art held in connec- 
tion with the Turin exhibition of 1508. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF THE ANNUNCIATION. — M. Gerspach will 
soon publish a volume on the Annunciation, in which on 150 plates will be 
illustrated representations of the Annunciation from the earliest Catacomb 
paintings down to the seventeenth century. (A. Art Cret. 1595, p. 416.) 


GRAFFITI OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—Some fiiteenth 
and sixteenth century graffiti from San Giorgio Ingunnapoltron at Valpoli- 
cella near Verona were published in Arte e¢ Storia, November 15, 1585; 
others haye been published by Professor Bigini in bis monumental deserip- 
tion of San Francesco di Lodi; others exist in fourteenth century frescoes in 
San Salvatore di Collalto near Treviso. In the Arch. Stor. Lomb, 1599, pp. 
121-14), Diego Sant’ Ambrogio publishes a series of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century graffiti from the basilica at San Giulio d’Orta, 


BERLIN.— Exhibition of Mediaeval and Renaissance Art.— The 
exhibition of works of art of the Mediaeval and Renaissance periods held 
under the auspices of the Kunsthistorische Gesellschaft revealed from the 
private collections of Berlin many fine examples of paintings, miniatures, 
drawitige, marbles, bronzes, stuccoes, ceramics, furniture, and embroideries, 
The most important are noted in L'Arte, 1505, pp. 415-100, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. — I Arie, 1505, p. 214, announces that Braun will 
undertake as soon as possible the publication of carbon prints from the gal- 
leries of Milan and Venice; that Brogi will reproduce works of art from 
Liguria and Piedmont, that Anderson will complete the task of photograph- 
ing works of art in the principal towns between Milan and Venice. Ander- 
sou has published supplements to his catalogue of photographs: — 

(1) Rome: views, museums, galleries, neighboring towns. 

(2) Florence, Pesaro, Ancona, Recanati, Assisi, Orvieto, Perugia, Spello. 

(3) Venice, Castelfranco, Vicenza, Conegliano, Padua, Parma, Modena, 
Ferrara. 

(4) Milan, Saronno, Lodi, Treviglio. 


The Rep. f. K. 1859, p. 50, announces that Fritz Hoefle of Augsburg has 
published photographs of paintings and sculptures in the Museum of Stutt- 
cart among the paintings of the gullery of the Prince of Donaueschingen. 

Reproductions of Rembrandt's Etchings. — The Autotype Company 
are going to publish a series of copies of etchings by Rembrandt, selected 
from the collection at present exhibited in the Department of Prints and 
Diuwings of the British Museum. The reproductions are mide to exact 
size by the Company's “autogravure “ method of photographic engraving. 
Special attention has been given to the paper employed, and also to the tone 


| 
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of ink in which the prints are made. For the convenience of collectors and 
others they are printed on a uniform size of paper, 14) inches by 10} inches, 
sa as to be suitable for the portfolio or for binding in book form. (Athen. 
May 27, 1590.) 

A Corpus of Greek Christian Inscriptions.—In B.C... XXII 
(1898), pp. 410-415, Director Homolle presents the plan of the French 
School at Athens for the publication of a Corpus Insecriptionum Graecarum 
Christionarum. The collection of Franz in C..G. IV, has long been in- 
adequate, and the new work is urgently demanded by all students of the 
Byzantine period. It is proposed to collect all the Christian inseriptions in 
Greek belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic periods. As 
even eighteenth century inscriptions are often important, all the documents 
must be collected before the limits of the work can be determined. The 
changes in writing during this period are so numerous that it 1s necessary 
to publish the inscriptions in accurate facsimiles, and such a publication will 
naturally call for much time, effort, and money. To remove as rapiily as 
possible the disadvantages at present existing, it ia proposed to begin at once 
a provisional and cheap publication, containing in cursive characters all the 
texta at present known, or which may be discovered. These texts will be 
earefully collated by the aid of the origimals, squeexes, and photographs, 
wherever these can be obtained, and the orthography, accentuation, and 
punctuation will be preserved, any corrections being given in the notes. 
There will be a full bibliography and description of each monument, but no 
discussions, and the commentary will be limited to the necessary chronologi- 
eal or palaeographical notes. Particular care will be given to make the 
indices complete, and a full introduction containing facsimiles of the types 
of writing will make the collection a manual of Byzantine epigraphy. This 
collection will also be of great use in the preparation of the larger Corpus. 
All communications are to be sent to the Direction de [Ecole Francaise 
d'Athenes. The inscriptions of Europe and Africa have been entrusted to 
Laurent, and those of Asia to Franz Cumont. The Académie des Inserip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres has undertaken the preparation of the Corpus by 
appointing a commission of Duchesne, Schlumberger, Bayet, Diehl, and espe- 
cially qualified members of the Academy, with Millet, Cumont, and Laurent 
as secretaries. The French Minister of Public Instruction, the Turkish 
government through Hamdy Bey, and the Greek Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion have promised their support, and the help of all echolars is asked to 
make the new work a model of epigraphic publication. 

Greek Inscriptions Relating to Roman Antiquities, — The Académie 
des Inseriplions et Belles-Lettres lina decided to unite in one collection all 
Greek inscriptions relating to Roman Antiquities. It is intended to extract 
from the Corpus, and from the various publications in which they have 
appeared, all inscriptions belonging to this category and to publish them in 
volumes of convenient size. The text is to be given in ordinary type, 
accompanied by bibliographical references. ‘The work will consist of three 
volumes. (1) Europe (except Greece) and Afrien; (ID) Greece, Macedonia, 
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and the stands; (IIT) Asia, The three volumes are to be published simul- 
taneously. The committee in charge consists of P. Foucart, A. Heron de 
Villefosse, and R. Cagnat. They appeal to scholars and travellers who pos- 
sess copies, squeezes, or photographs of inscriptions to put them at the 
disposal of the committee. Communications should be addressed to MW. le 
Secrétaire perpetuel de [Académie dea Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Palais de 
(Institut, Paria. 


NECROLOGY.—Stephanos Koumanoudes.— The Athen., June Mi, 
1809, announces the death of the prominent Greek archaeologist Stephanos 
Koumanoudes. : 

Friedrich Leitschuh. — The art critic Dr. Friedrich Leitschuh, principal 
librarian of the Royal Library of Bamberg, has just died at the age of sixty- 
one. He wrote a number of works on art, and edited Direr's Tagebuch der 
Reise in die Niederlande. (Athen, January 17, 1809.) 

Brune Bucher.—On June Sth Hofrath Bruno Bucher, who was the 
first Director of the Austrian Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie, died at 
Vienna in his seventy-fourth year. He was a brother of the late Lothar 
Bucher, and author of a considerable number of works on arts and crafts, 
the best known of which are his Real-lerikton der Aunst-gewerbe, Ihe 
Geschichte der Technischen Kiinste, ond Die Kunst im Handwerk, (Athen. 
July 15, 1890.) 

Edmond Le Blant.— The first number of the B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. for 
1800, p. 59, contains the * Notice Neécrologiqne’ of the famous French epi- 
graphist Edmond La Blant who died in 1807. It was presented before the 
Sovidté Nationale des Antiquaires de France on December 28, 1895, by 
Amédée Hanvette, In the same number, pp. 78-123, Maurice Prou gives a 
complete bibliography of the writings of Le Blant. 





EGYPT 

German Work in Egypt.—In the imperial German budget ten thou- 
sand M. is allotted for the present session to the promotion of scientific inves- 
tigations in Egypt. A German Egyptologist is to be attached to the consulate 
general at Cairo. (Berl. Phil. W. January 7, 1809, p. 24.) 

American Explorations. — Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, who has been greatly 
interested in archaeological research during the past years, is founding a new 
museum of archaeology for the University of California. She expects to 
undertake explorations in Egypt for the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
California during the next five years. According to Biblia, Dr. George A. 
Reisner, formerly of Harvard University, who is a member of the inter- 
national committee engaged to compile o catalogue of the Gizeh Museum in 
Egypt, will take charge of the excavations in Egypt, and later become an 
officer of the California Museum. (5. 5. Times, May 27, 1899.) 

ALPE ANDRIA.— Excavation of the Serapeum.—In fend. Ace. 
Lineei, VII, 1899, pp. 306-307, G. Lumbroso publishes a portion of a letter 
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from G. Botti, director of the Greeo-Roman Museum at Alexandria, describ 
ing the excavation of the Serapeum. The Apis of black granite found in 
18t6, and, according to an inscription found with it, dating from the time of 
Hadrian, is being restored. Professor Schreiber, who is excavating the palace 
of the Ptolemies, has come upon the ruins of a large building, and has found 
a piece of a marble architrave of the most perfect workmanship. 

The Palaces of the Ptolemies.—In the uncultivated land to the east 
of the Ramleh railway station at Alexandria, where the palaces of the 
Ptolemies once stood, methodical excavations hare been undertaken on a 
large scale since October, 1508, by Ferdinand Noack, * Uniortunately, they 
have not been so far accompanied by any remarkable succes. The pouloces 
were apparently thoroughly destroyed in ancient times, their material being 
used for other buildings. Only the foundation walls seem to have been pre- 
served in part, Lf it were possible to reconstruct at least the plan of the old 
buildings by means of excavations, this in itself would be no small gain.” 
(Stemsponrrr, 5. S. Times, April 29, 1800.) 


BEHBET. — The Temple of Isis.— Mr. Béneédite has undertaken exca- 
vations in the Delta, examining the site of Behbét (or Behbat el-haggar), the 
ancient Iseion, when temple ruins, dating from the time of Nectanebus and 
Ptolemy Il, form the only considerable ruin of that kind in Lower Egypt. 
After this, he will attack the locality of Benha (ancient Athibris.) (W.Max 
Mun.er, S. 5. Times, Janoary 28, 1809.) 


DER EL BAHARI — Greek Graffiti.— Seventean eraiiiti from the 
walls of the court of Der el Bahari, the funerary temple of Queen Hatshepsut, 
are chiefly names, One or two recount cures made by Amenothes the wise- 
man, & contemporary of King Amenhotep UT. He seems to have been dei- 
fied under Ptolemy Energetes I, about 170 n.c., a time ta Which the graffiti 
may belong. Six others are from El Kar. One mentions the goikdless 
Smithin. (C. KR. Peers, JAS. KX, 1889, pp. 12-18: 23 fuesimiles.) 

Drah-Abul-Neggah. — Spiegelberg and Newberry have found the fune- 
rary temple of Queen Ahmes-nefert-iri of the eighteenth dynasty near the 
Temple of Amenophia I, found by Spiegelberg in 1806. Tha necropolis has 
been systematically excavated from the Temple of Amenophis 1 up to the 
mountain, where the work is now being continued. An intact temb and 
many burial pits were found; bunt they are all graves of poor people of the 
eighteenth dynasty. By Tel-cl-Barabi a brick building with foundation 
deposits of Ka-mai-ka has heen found over which Rameses [1 and IT! hind 
built a sanctuary out of limestone blocks from the temple of Dér-el-Bahri, 
(Wikpestans, in Orient. Litt, Zeit, 1998, enl. 25.) 


HOU. — Prehistoric and Other Remaing. — The excavations under- 
taken by Professor Flinders Petrie in Hiu, the ancient Diospolis parva, on 
the western bank of the Nile, to the north of Denderah, have yielded prehis- 
torie remains and others of the twelfth dynasty. Among them there are 
buerania, prepared for fixing to a wall,—heads of oxen, fonts, ete., the 
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skulls cut at the back, the first of the kind ever found in Egypt. (Srec- 
Dorr, 5. 8. Times, April 29, 1800.) 

In S. 5. Times, April 1, A. H. Sayce writes to H. V. Hilprecht: “I found 
that the diggers for sebakh, or nitrogenous earth, had laid bare part of a 
quay at Ha, which was built, apparently, in the fifth century avp. At all 
events, it 1s composed of blocks of limestone and sandstone taken from the 
temple of the Greco-Roman epoch. I copied on them the cartouches of 
Ptolemy A, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marens Aureliua, On one is a full-face 
figure of Victory, and on another a reference to a ‘temple of the obelisk.” 


EARN AE. —Two Statues.—In Billie, 1899, pp, 309-375, Charles N. 
Crewdson describes the finding at Karnak of an alabaster statue of Ammon 
and a statue of Usertesen 1. The statue of Ammon is of tine workman- 
ship. It i¢ now broken inte three parts, hut head and face are almost 
intact, The staiue is about eighteen feet high. The statue of Usertesen [ 
is the oldest monument ever found in the temple at Karnak, and is impor- 
tant as furnishing additional proof that the part of the temple where it was 
found is a work of the twelfth dynasty. 

Renovation of the Great Temple.— The work of renovating the great 
temple of Karnak, several years ago commenced by Mr, Legrain, inspector 
of the service of antiquities for the Egyptian government, has been contin- 
ued during the last winter, First of all, it was necessary to raise the impend- 
ing column (/a colonne penchee) and the architrave resting upon it again, in. 
order to prevent it from falling to the ground entirely. Seven hundred work- 
men have accomplished the task in the sare manner as it was done by the 
ancient Egyptians. <A sandhill 54 feet high and 240 feet long was thrown 
up to serve asa kind of seaffold. Upon its sloping surface the single parts 
of the column were drawn down, in order to be put together again later. At 
another place of the same temple Legrain found a number of blocks origi- 
nally forming part of » building erected by Queen Hatshepsowet, which in 
ancient times had been torn down. The reliefs found upon them represent 
the queen's funeral and other events from her government. The moat 
important of these reliefs shows us a boat with a chapel, rowed by King 
Thutmosis 1, the brother and husband of the queen, As from most other 
sculptures of Hatshepsowet, so also from this, her figure and name have 
been removed by order of her brother. (Sreixponrr, S. S. Times, April 20, 
1889.) 

Legrain has lately discovered a very interesting monument, which throws 
ight on the origin of Hor-m-heb (eighteenth dynasty) and his relation to 
the preceding kings. (A. H. Sayce, 8. 5. Times, April 1, 1899.) 


KASR HL BANAT. — Excavations.— Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
started excavations in December on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
nt Kasr el Bandit, in the northwest of the Fayim. Documents found on the 
spot ahow that the ancient name of the town waa Euhemeria, in the division 
of Themistus. (Athen. January 21, 1599.) 
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HARIT. — FBxcavations.— Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, after meeting 
with considerable success in their excavations at Kasr el Bandit, have moved 
to the neighboring Ptolemaic and early Roman site of Harit, which they 
have identified as the ancient Theadelphia. (Athen. March 4, 1599.) 


EOM EBLAHMAR.—Fragment of a Stele.— At Kom el-Ahbmar, 
opposite el-Kab, Mr. Green has found another portion of the granite stele of 
the early King Kha-sekhmui-am-f-Horui-hotep, whose tomb was discovered 
at Abydos by Ameélineau. This portion of the stele is covered with inscrip- 
tions and sculptures, all of them, unfortunately, carefully hammered out, 
which give the ordinary cartouche of the Pharaoh and the name of his pal- 
ace, anid state that he built the + treasure-chamber" of the temple at Nekhen 
(the modern Kom el-Ahmar). The seulptures are very elaborate, and repre- 
sent, among other things, a column, on either side of which stand the king 
and the goddess Nekheh. (A. H. Savce, 8S. 5. Times, April 1, 1899.) 


SAQQARAH.— A Temple of the Old Empire. — Dr. Schifer of the 
Berlin museum, with his colleagues Dr. Lindel and Dr, Rubensoln, has exca- 
vated a temple of the Sun of the fifth dynasty at Abusir, near Saqqarah. 
Tt waa built by Ni-woser-tre. The temple is a rectangle, the entrance being 
at the east end and the western third being occupied by the pyramid called 
the pyramid of Riqga. The lower part of this pyramid, built of basalt and 
granite, is found to be ‘well preserved. At the east end of the temple, at 

,each side of the entranee, was a covered passage along the wall, with reliefs 
representing a festival. In the inner room of the temple were nine large 
alabaster basins. At the middle point of the interior of the temple is an 
altar of five great blocks of alabaster. The altar is 6m.x5.50 m. It eon- 
gists of four Egyptian sacrifice-tables and « round sacrifice-elab in the mid- 
dle. Loret has uncovered a number of mastabas at Saqqarah, among them 
four of the sixth dynasty. Excavations at Alexnndria are to be undertaken 
(Berl. Phil. W. February 18, 1890, pp. 220 ff.) A description of the temple 
of Ni-woser-re (also called Seshop-eb-+é “ pleasing the heart of the Sun-god ") 
is given by G. Steindorff, 8. S. Times, April 1, and the statement is added, 
that “shortly before the excavations of this year were brought to an end, 
there were discovered, below the pavement of the temple complex, remains 
of still earlier buildings, which, it is expected, will be carefully examined in 
the next year.” 

The Tomb of Ptahhetep.—In Aihlia, 1899, pp. 4h5-369, N. de G. Davies 
describes in part the tomb of Ptohhetep. Mariette’s plan of the tomb is 
wrong. In addition to the chamber of Ptahhetep there isa corridor and a 
second chamber, both of which are inscribed with the name Ikhethetep. 
The paintings of this tomb are exceptionally fine, though the work is 
uneven. The name of the painter, Ptahankhni, is given, and also, appar- 
ently, his portrait, (The same report appears in Am. Ant. 1800, pp. 247-240.) 

New Mastabas.— The investigation of the necropolis of Saqqarah is 
being continued by Loret. “To the north of the tombs of Mereraka and 
Kagemne, which were opened in 1803, he has discovered a series of other 
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mastabas near a street. They all belong to the sixth dynasty, and are richly 
decorated with relievos, some of which are reported to excel all the other 
known works of that peril in regard to their fine execution. In one of 
these tombs a vault has been preserved.” (Sremporrr, 5. 5. Times, April 
20, 1899.) 


SIWAH.— A Visit to the Oasis.—In 5. 5. Times, May 27, 1890, 
Stelndorff writes of an exploring tour undertaken by Von Griinan, a young 
German officer, during December, 1595, and January, 1899. “He went to 
Siwah, the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, situated to the west of Egypt, in the 
Libyan desert, which for several years no European traveller had visited. 
This expedition waa very successful, although the explorer found that only 
few remains exist of the buildings of the great temple of Ammon, in which 
once Alexander the Great was proclaimed a son of Zens, and which about 
twenty-five vears ago was still in a comparatively good condition. The 
ancient material has been used for building modern houses.” 


THEBES. — The Grave of Thothmes I. — The discovery of the grave 
of Thothmes I, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, in the Valley of 
the Kings is reported. It hes between graves Nos. 14 and 14, the graves of 
Setnocht and Seti Tl. [t consists of ouly two chambers, being at once the 
ainallest and the earliest royal grave in the valley. (Berl. Phil, W. June 17, 
1s0o, p. 705.) 

Discoveries in the Necropolis.—In the Jndependent, April 6, 1800, 
W. Max Miller gives a brief account of discoveries in the Theban necropolis 
in January. Most of the graves excavated probably belonged to the period 
between the thirteenth and the seventeenth dynasty. The crude wooden 
when were often enclosed in small sarcophagi, over which were once imi- 
tations of tombs. The ushebti probably were to represent the deceased, not 
his slaves, ‘The pits found had been plandered in ancient times and used 
again, some of them as burial places for sacred hawks and ibises. One 
tomb belonged originally to Heri, inspector of granaries of Queen Aahhotep 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Another belonged to Dhuti, superintendent 
of the manufacture of works in precious metals under Hatshepsut and 
Dhutmose TT. His nome occurs on gold and silver plates in the Louvre. 
Ne boasts of having registered the product brought from Punt under Queen 
Hatshepsut, and his name and likeness, much defaced, have now been 
found in the temple of Dér+<l-Bahri. In the S. S. Times, January 1, 
Miiller writes as follows: “Dr. Spiegelberg of Strassburg and Mr. New- 
berry have obtained important resulta near the temple of Amenhotep J, in 
the necropolia of Thebes, discovering traces of a chapel and a royal palace 
from the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty. The alleged mummy of the 
sun-lisk-worshipper Amenhotep TV, irom Biban el-muluk, haa now been 
examined by several acholars, and a supposition ventured lately by Mr, Groff 
has been shown to be an indisputable fact. It is not Amenhotep IV, whose 
mummy must, besides, have been destroyed during the revolution following 
soon after his death, but King Me(r)neptah of the nineteenth dynasty, who 
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was until quite recently considered the Pharaoh of the exodus. His absence 
from the creat mommy find of Dérel-Bahri, made several years ago, had 
eoufirmed many in the belief that his body must reat on the ground of the 
Red Sea. In general, the old theory which connects Merneptah with the 
exolus seems to have become untenable.” 

In S. S. Times, March 4, he gives a more complete account of the dix 
coveries: “The chapel discovered close to the northeast side of the temple 
of Amenophis I in Drah-Abu-l-Neggah turned out to be that of Queen Ah- 
mes-nefert-ari, the wife of Ahmose I, the ancestor of the eighteenth dynasty, 
who was worshipped especially in the twentieth dynasty. Then the hill 
ElL-Barabi, near Gurna, was removed. In its lowest strata traces of a palace 
of the famous Queen Hatshepsut, or Makaré’, were found, foundation de- 
posits, and remnants of walls from bricks stamped with the name of Hut- 
shepsut. Only a few pieces of plaster indicated the maguificent decoration 
of the walls. Evidently the building was torn down directly after the death 
of the queen (ca. 1500 n.c.), when her nephew (or brother ?), Thutmosis 111, 
attained to the government, and satisfied his hatred of Hat-shepsut by a 
fierce destruction of her buildings, or, at least, by effacing her name from 
the inscriptions. Rameses IL built on the ruins o sanetunry with stones 
taken from the temple of the same queen ot Dérel-Bahri. The new temple 
was enlarged by Rameses IL], but already in the twenty-fourth dynasty it 
was so decayed that it began to be used as a quarry. In Greek and Koman 
time burials were made in it. The inscriptions diseovered are few, but 
many ceramic finds with hieratic inscriptions, giving the dates, ete., 
present great archaeological interest. The excavators have begun a most 
thorough exploration of the part of the ‘Theban necropolis situated at Drah- 
Abn-l-Neggah, and have had the rare lock of finding an intact tomb, 
Although it belongs only to a‘ chief basket-maker* and his family, it con- 
tained many interesting objects from the eighteenth dynasty. Speedy 
publication is promised, and a map of that section of the necropolis indicat- 
ing every pit in the rock.” 


PERSIA 


SUSA.—De Morgan's Excavations.—In A. Arch. AX AIV, 1890, 
pp. 14-36 (1 pl; l sketch map), 162-187, 7. de Morgan publishes an account 
of his excavations at Susa in 1897-08, See Am, J. Areh. 1809, pp. 240-248, 
The present account is more detailed than that previously published in the 
C.&. Acad. Inse., giving the results of the opaning of each trench separately. 


BABYLONIA 


The German “ Orientgesellachaft.” — At the aunual meeting in Berlin, 
May 5, 1500, the first annual report of the Society was presented. The 
Society has perfected its organization, acquired sufficient funds for active 
operations, and sent out an expedition to Babylon. Tr, Koldewey, Dr. 
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Meissner, Mr. Andrae, and Mr. H. F. L. Meyer compose the expedition. 
Important results are expected. The Society has more than five hundred 
members. <A list of officers is given. (Berl. PAil. W. May 27, 1899, pp. 
667-870.) 

The Society has chosen as the first object of ite attack the mound com- 
monly known as El-Kasr, or the Castle, containing the ruins of the magnili- 
cent castle erected by Nebuchadnezzar, about 600 p.c., in whieh he lived 
during the greater portion of his reign, and in whieh Alexander the Great 
died. For the present, funds have been secured to carry on the diggings for 
five years; but as the Society has been liberally supported by the contribu- 
tions of its members and by the German government, it is more than likely 
that the work will be continued indefinitely, The Royal Museums in 
Berlin are codperating with the Society. (Nation, April 6, 1599.) 


NIPPUR. — Excavations of the University of Pennsylvania. — 
The expedition reached Nippur February 4, 1899. “On February 6 the 
actual work began at the ruins, with 143 workmen of all grades. The 
chief attention was at once directed to the establishing of the ground plan 
of an apparently important and very aucient structure built of kiln- 
burned bricks, at the extreme southeastern end of the city proper, on 
the western side of the ancient canal which separated the latter from the 
temple of Bel. During the month of February a long wall of this struct- 
ure hud been traced a distance of nearly 500 feet, by a series of open 
trenches and tunnels at a considerable depth. For the present it is impos- 
Bible to fix the precise character of this wall and what jt enclosed. A 
small inseribed stele of baked clay, over 120 cunciform tablets, cowplete 
and fragmentary, five seal cylinders, thirty colfins and graves of different 
periods, a jar containing coins and jewellery, and a number of minor antiqui- 
ties, have rewarded the search of the members during the first three weeks” 
(5.8. Times, April 29,1890). A report dated April 1,says that “Mr, Geere, 
one of the architects of the expedition, who contracted pleuro-pueumonia 
and typhoid fever in rapid succession immediately after his arrival at Bagh- 
dad, was about to start for Nippur after an illness of more than three 
months, during which he was nursed by Mr. Fisher, the other architect, a 
graduate of the University of Peunsyilvania. As soon na thease two have 
reached the place of excavations, the large structure referred to ‘above’ will 
be sketched and thoroughly examined in regard to its architectural features, 
The work at the temple hill, with its rich lower strata, so important for the 
earliest history of Babylonian civilization, will now be resumed at once. 
The first seven weeks of excavation up to April 1 have been very satisinectory. 
On the advice of the Philadelphia committee, new trenches were opened bry 
Mr. Haynes on the southern side of the ancient city proper, which so far 
yielded more than twelve hondred inscribed cuneiform tablets and frag- 
ments, four fine inscribed steles of baked clay, several fragments of a large 
unbaked clay cylinder, a number of seal cylinders, nine bronze cups, mirrors, 
and bowls,—among the lntter one of exceptionally beautiful form and 
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ornamentation, — and a large number of nose, ear, and finger rings, ankleta, 
bracelets, beads, ete., of silver, bronze, and stone. Many specimens of the 
excavated vases and jewellery were taken from the tombs, 15 of which 
were opened ond examined during these seven weeks. Hoth the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum and (through the generosity of the Sultan and the 
efforts of the present writer in Constantinople) the University Museum in 
Philadelphia being well supplied with represetitative sarcophagi and burial 
urné from Nippur, only such sarcophagi will be prepared for transportation 
in future as form an important link in the history of Babylonian burial 
customs, and are important for archaeological research." (H. V. Ho 
PrecuT, &. 5. Times, May 27, 1500.) 


PALESTINE 


TELL ZAK ARIY A. — Excavations.— The excavations of the Pales 
tine Exploration Fund, mm charge of Dr. Bliss and Mr. Stewart Macalister, 
began October 20, and ceased December 21, 1598, 

“The hill stands almost isolated, rising abraptly for almost 350 feet 
above the vale of Elah, which sweeps around the eastern and northern 
sides of the tell. To the west, the fall is also very great, while to the south 
the tell is joined by a neck of land (about 100 feet below the summit) to a 
hill beyond.” The summit is about 1000 feet long by 440 feet wide, trian- 
gular in shape, and is unencumbered with moder dwellings and graves. A 
survey of the whole mound, excavations of a large building on its summit at 
the southeast corner af the hill, a large clearance to the rock inside the 
enclosure, and other necessary operations of ao more preliminary character 
occupied most of the time during the first five weeks. 

The débris 1s usually in two distinct layera; the first, resting on the rock, 
is from 2 to 10 feet thick, and consists of dark brown soil; the second, 
above it, is a stratum of light gray soil, varying in thickness from 4 to 
@ feet. So far as the pottery found is concerned, three strata are distin- 
guished: (1) an archaic stratum of 3 to 5 feet depth resting on the rock; 
(2) a stratum much disturbed in pre-Roman times, buat probably after the 
archaic period; (4) astratum consisting chiefly of Jewish and Phoenician 
ware disturbed in Roman tins. 

At the southwestern corner of the platean there rose three isolated towers. 
At the eastern slope traces of n glacia were found. The walls of the main 
building rest on the rock, are 44 feet thick, and stand in some places about 
20 feet high. The length of the north wall is about 100 feet, that of the 
weet wall about 160 feet. Pit ovens, a vaulted cistern, vata, and other con- 
structions, were found inside this building, where the average accumulation 
of débris above the rock 1s about 14 feet. 

The main structure, on the top of the northeast side of the mound, as it 
existed during the latest period, has been carefully examined by means of a 
series of trenches, While lacking in symmetry, it may, roughly speaking, 
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be described as a trapezium, the four corners of which point approximately 
to the four cardinal points. Measured on the inside, the northwest wall is 
225 feet long, and the northeast wall 120 feet long. Both of the walls had 
three towers, that at the northern corner protecting the two sides, one each 
in the central part of the two walls, and one each at the east and west cor- 
ners respectively. Another tower was found at the east corner. Both the 
main walls and towers rested on the rock, except part of the inside wall of 
the central tower on the northwest side, which rests on a rude masa of stone. 
Only two of the towers had doors connecting the latter with the inside of 
the enclosed area. “ These doorways are mere openings in the wall, roughly 
silled, with no signs of door-ockets or other indications as to the fitting in. 
of the door itself.” The thickness of the main wall, “formed of roughly 
eoursed rubble laid in mud, coutaining some well-worked stones, irregularly 
intermingled with field stones of Various sizes,” varies from 5 feet 0 inches 
to 7 feet 0 inches, that of the tower walls from 4 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 3 
inches. The main approach to this building was probably from the south. 
All indications point to the fact that it was a fortress erected in pre-Koman 
times. Nothing, so far, leads us to believe that Tell Zakariya represents the 
biblical Gath, as hos been proposed. If the identification with the Azekah 
of Seripture (Josh. x, 10), originally suggested by Rabbi Schwarz, and recently 
defended again by Mr. Macalister, be correct, Mr. Bliss thinks that the 
fortress may have been erected by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 9). At the 
present stage of the excavations, however, this question cannot yet be dis- 
cussed seriously. 

Numerous and interesting objects in stone, bone, iron, bronze, brick, and 
clay, were found scattered through the débris. Among the objects in stone 
may be mentioned three slabs of soft limestone (or fragments of the same), 
possibly intended for a game, resembling draught-boards, to judge from the 
upper surface of the complete stone, which is divided into 144 squares by 
thirteen lines ruled each way roughly at right angles. The objects in bone 
are comparatively few. They are of the same kind ond pattern as the large 
number excavated in Babylonia. More numerous are the objects in bronze. 
Aside from spatulas, knives, pins, the handle of a vessel, and a few simple 
objects of unknown nse, the most interesting bronze is an amphibious figure, 
with the head and body of a woman and the tail of a fish,—doubtlezs the 
goddess Akargitis, or Dereeto, “The most interesting discoveries in iron are 
the jragmenis of a cuirass constructed of iron scales, but now corroded 
together in a solid mass, found at a depth of abont 5 feet: and an iron 
finger-ring, “wrapped round with thin gold plating.” 

Quantities of pottery were excavated, a fair number of whole specimens 
being among them. The archaic or Pre-Israelite types will doubtless prove 
of value. The fragments of human and animal figures, on the contrary, offer 
little of interest. For the greater part, they are of the well-known Egyptian 
and Phoenician types. “The most valuable find in pottery was the jar-handle 
of rough, dark red ware, found at a depth of about 6 feet,” immediately 
outside of the central tower of the northwest wall, This handle is stamped 
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with a cartouche, containing a four-winged figure and two lines of Phoenician 
writing, both in relief. ‘This Bliss assigns to the period beginning with the 
Hebrew conquest and ending with the establishment of the kingdom of Saul. 
Hilprecht assigns it to the period 300-1 mc. He reads the inseription, * To 
the king, Hebron.” 

The hill abounds in rock-euttings, They include cup marks, miscellaneous 
rock-cuttings, such as scarps, vats, and steps, and an extraordinary series of 
over forty rock-cut chambers and cisterns. Several of these chambers, which 
are circular, oval, bell-shaped, approximately square, and irregular in form, 
are very large,—one about 110 feet in diameter,—and are connected with 
each other by creep passages; others are appronched by a vertical shaft. 
Most of them doubtless represent sepulchral chambers. (H. V. Hucprecur, 
$. 3. Dames, March 4 and May 27, 18{0.) 


JERUSALEM. — Homan Milestone. — A Roman milestone, the fourth 
on the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, is reported by Father Germer- 
Durand in C, R, Aced. Inse. 1599, p. 14. The inseription reads [imp. caes.] 
| (4%. Opjelflio Severe] | [Mfalerina [p. ~-] | [in] ict. Aug. | [ pont.) maz. 
p. p. | [et] Mopellio | [Ant.] Diadum[eniano] | [il] eius no(dilies.) | [eae 
sari ...]. 


ARABIA 


THE EXPEDITION TO SABOTA.—The expedition to Sabota 
(Shabwa) and the island of Soqotra (Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 249) has appar- 
ently resulted in partial failure. In S. 8: Times, April 29, 1809, is a sum- 
mary of an account by Professor Hommel, published in the Minchener 
Neueste Nachrichten of March 28 and 20. This aceount, based upon imme- 
diate information from the director of the expedition, Count Landberg, tella 
of disagreement between the director and Dr. Miller, the second in command, 
and states that the members sturted with their earavan from Bal-haf for 
Shabwa, but were able to reach only Avzin, four days’ journey toward the 
Interior. Om their way they encountered the freatest difficulties, which were 
overcome chiefly through the Count’s influence amoung the natives. Lack of 
funds necessary to buy the protection of shaykhs and their saynge subjects, 
and the former opposition of the English government, which, according to 
Landberg’s statement, lind sent official communiention to the petty sultans 
along the const to the effect that it was undesirable to allaw the expedition 
to proceed into the interior, are held directly responsible for the failure of 
the expedition to reach and explore Shabwa, the chief object of its mission. 
Having, therefore, gathered a few new inscriptions, having definitely fixed 
the Mohra dialect, and considerably enriched its geological, botanical, and 
similar collections, the expedition wns obliged to withdraw to the coast, 
where, after their arrival in Aden, and “in entire accord with the Vienna 
Academy,” Count Landberg resigned his position as director of the expedli- 
tion, in consequence of the growing differences between Miiller and himself. 
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Before he, however, returned to Germany, he was instrumental in securing 
for the other members the permission of the Indian government to go to 
Soqotra, and to study the interesting dialects there spoken, which are related 
to the Mahra. 


CYPRUS 


Publication and Excavation by the British Museum. — The Tru 
tees of the British Museum intend to publish before long three folio volumes 
recording the excavations made in Cyprus by means of the funds accruing 
to them from Miss Turner's bequest. There will be fourteen full-page 
colored plates delineating the objects in gold and ivory acquired during the 
explorations, 

The Museum proposes to begin work at Paphos ina week or two. The 
excavations of last spring repaid the expense incurred by the treasury. 
Cutortunately many of the tombs laid bare had been rifled in Roman times, 
(-lthen. February 15, 1500.) 


ARMENIA 


Buildings and Inscriptions.— At the January meeting of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society a report on the investigations of Belck and Lehmann 
in Armenia was read. A more detailed report was made February 2 to the 
Berlin Academy (Sitzh. Ber!. Akad, 1899, Ppp. 11-120), Graves of prehis 
toric times were found and examined, and the ancient fortress or pilace at 
Topra Kaleh was carefully investigated. Not only remains of buildings 
but also many inseriptions were found here (Beri. Phil. W. March 11, 1899, 
p. 317). <A private letter from Belek (Berl. Phil. W. June 17, 1899, p. Téa) 
reports the sticcessful copying of the inscription of Sidakan (or better 
Topsana). It records conflicts of the Chaldaic King Rusa | (died 714 n.c.) 
with Sargon of Assyria. 


ASIA MINOR 


EASTERN ASIA MINOR. — Inscriptions. — Forty-seven inserip- 
Hions, largely Greek, from all clases of public and private monuments, have 
been gathered in Cilicia, Commagene, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor. A 
few of them have been less correctly published before. Two, in Latin, 
tefer to work at the Cilician Gates. One very long one, on a stone from 
Samosata, now in London, accompanies a relief of Apollo with radiate 
crown. It belongs to a series of reliefs set up by Antiochus of Commagene, 
similar to the larger ones found at Nemrud Dagh. The restoration of a 
bridge over the Sabrina (Kara Budak), in the time of Trajan, is recorded. 
Tiles of the Legio XV Apollinaris establish the identity of Sadagh with 
Satala, and an inscribed altar shows that it was a colony. Various abbrevi- 
ations occur and the ending ov for » is not infrequent. (V. W. Yonke, 
JS. AVI, 1808, TL pp. 306-227.) 
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GALATIA.— Exploration during 1696.— In the Annwal of the 
British School at Athens, No. IV, pp. 40-78, J. G..C. Anderson describes a 
journey in Asia Minor undertaken by himself in company with J. W. Crow- 
foot. They devoted themselves chiefty to the exploration of Galatia, but 
first visited the Murad Dagh, Mt. Didymus, and found the Steunos cave, 
evidently a sanctuary of Cybele. The headings of the sections of the report 
give an idea of the region traversed. The more elaborate reports in JAILS. 
1899, pp. #4-51 (Crowfoot) and 52-134 (Anderson) cover in part the same 
ground: Part I. (1) The Plain of Afion Kara Hissar, (2) An Ancient 
Cemetery in the Tembrogios Valley. (3) The Country between Murad 
Dagh and Aizanci. Part I. (1) The Country 8. E. and E. of Amorion. 
(2) From Ak Gidl to Angora. (3) The Line of the Pilgrims’ Route to 
duliopalis. (4) The District of Mukhalitech. (5) By Colonia Germa to 
Amorion and back by the Sangarios to Angora. (6) From Angora to the 
Halys. (7) The Country South of Angora and round Lake Tatta. 

In this exploration of Galatia as far as the Halys, the lines of the ancient 
thoroughfares were traced, and about fiity ancient sites, dating from the 
most primitive to Byzantine times, were studied and most of them identified 
by name. Among them are Syeeon, birthplace of St. Theodosius, with the 
great bridge and its breakwaters, built by Justinian; an estate of the Sultan, 
one of those which have perhaps come down as crown lands since they were 
confiscated from their priestly owners by the Greek kings; Colonia Germa, 
founded probably by Domitian; the bishopric Eudoxia, and a neighboring 
village with hot springs, where there was a very ancient festival ; the capital 
and treasure-city of King Deiotarus; the Celtic hill-towns Petobriga and 
Eccobriga, with remains from very early times. 

The mseriptions include milestones of the times of Hadrian, Gordian, 
and Diocletian, but are largely funerary. The occurrence of divine names, 
among them the Phrygian Matar, and the complete deification of the dead 
are noticeable. Many names are Celtic, sometimes with Greeo-Phrygian 
names for the younger generation. The name Dobedon has been found 
also on the Isle of Man. The various gods with Greek names or epithets 
are probably only Hellenized forms of the great god of the country, the 
horseman Men or Manes. (J. G. C. Awnemsox, J.H.S. XIX, 1990, pp. 
b2-liit; map.) 

Primitive Remains: New Materials.— A primitive stone idol of the 
4 jaland™ class, a naked female figure, implies an early connection with 
Chaldaea; remains of pottery, with Cyprus and with Mycenaean art in its 
later stages. A crude relief of two draped figures seated on either side of 
an altar is similar in style to the “Hittite” sculptures of the eighth and 
seventh centures found at Sendjirli in Northern Syria. Near Angora, three 
Slabs were found with Hons between pilasters, evidently part of a frieze 
which decorated » building in Assyrian style. The lions are a local type, 
not like those of either Phrygian or Persian art. The mass of the popu- 
lation of Asia Minor appears to be homogeneous and Armenian in type. 
The question how far the primitive stock has been affected by successive 
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invasions of Phrygians, Persians, Gauls, ete., ean only be solved by far- 
reaching study of the burial places. (J. W. Crowroor, J.H.S. AIX, 1899, 
pp. 4-51; 5 cuts.) 


PHRYGIA.— Roads and Sites.— The study of roads, sites, and in- 
scriptions has resulted in the probable identification af Sala, Aetos, Tralia, 
Apollones-Hieron (mod. Bulladan), of the Roman roads between Synnada 
and Metropolis, of Sibidounda, Melissa, where Alcibiades wna killed and 
buried, Lysias, with St. Avircius's spring, Holtmoi, Julia-Ipsus, Pisa, Selinda, 
Thymbrium. Epigraphie evidence for Kollatebos is insufficient. At Apol- 
lonia-Sosopolis was a cult of Zeus Eurydamenus, with music and dancing as 
part of the religious ceremony. The Thracian settlers here apparently re- 
mained distinct from the old Seleucid inhabitants. Among the names in 
epitaphs are: "Tuay, a variant of Manes-Men, Nas or "Evas, Acéa, Betpa, 
Sovrov, and Matdares, from Ma, the mother goddess. (J. G. C. Axper- 
60%, J.H.S. XVII, 1808, pp. 81-128, 2 maps.) | 

Bilingual Inscription.— At Afium-Karahissar in Phrygia, G. Weber 
has copied the following inscription: Poactumeiae Salviae | &. Sallustius 
Serapa uxori suae | axrovpniac Sakoviat | Divs SaAAovorios Stparas ideas 
yuratcc. (Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p- 487.) 


CHALCEDON.— Relief with Sepulchral Inscription. — In Chalcedon 
has been found a marble relief representing a standing man with a boy on 
each side, Above is the inscription Zud\os GALC ]oxow yarpe. (Athen, Mitth. 
XXIV, 1899, p. 92.) 


DORYLAEUM. — Inscriptions. —In Dorylacum two inscriptions have 
heen copied before the stones were carried off in the systematic plundering 
which is now in progress on this site. One is a metrical funeral inseription, 
of which the beginning is found elsewhere (e.g. 7. G. Ins. IL, 467). The 
other is a fragment of o grave inscription. (Athen. Mitth. XX [V, 1508, pp. 
o0-92.) 

HEPHESUS.— The Austrian Excavations.—In Jk. Gesterr. Arch. I. 
1500, Beiblatt, pp. 87-30 (5 figs.), is the third part of the preliminary report 
of the Austrian excavations at Ephesus, by R. Heberdey, reprinted from the 
Anzeiger d. Phil-Hist, Classe i. &. Akad. od. Wiss, in Wien, 1898, No. XXVIL 
The most important result of the work in 1898 is the excavation of the the 
autre. The cavea embraces more than a semicircle. Its total breadth is 140m. 
Tt has sixty-six rows of seats and two gafduara. The lowest division has 
eleven ewnei, the number in the upper divisions is not yet known. ‘The sents 
do not extend to the level of the orchestra, but stop with a wall cased with 
marble 1.75 m. high. At a distance of 2,60 m. from this was an inner bal- 
ustrade with bases for statues. The radius of the orchestra is 14.50 m. 
The stage building contains a corridor 40 m. long, 2.05 m. wide, divided at 
a height of 3 m. into two stories. In front of this was the logeion, 6 m. deep 
and 2.70 m. high. At the buck of the ogeion was the scoenae Jfrons, with rich 
architectural decoration. Important remains of earlier walla were found, 
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but detailed drawings and descriptions are as yet wanting. Many fragments 
of sculpture were found in the theatre, some from a seriea of statues which 
once adorned the scaenae frons, over five hundred fragments from a relief of 
Erotes hunting, undoubtedly the chief frieze of the akene, parts of a copy of 
one of the well-known Amazon statues, a fine draped female figure of imperial 
times, and a male torso copied from a work of the fifth century Bc. being of 
special interest. West of the theatre some fine Hellenistic reliefs were 
found, A number of dedications in Greek and Latin and in Greek alone 
came to light in the theatre. Part of a paved street was found which 
apparently came from the Magnesia gate, passed the theatre and the stadium, 
and extended to the gate diseovered by Wood. Another street branches off 
from this near the Hellenistic fountain discovered in 1807. These streets 
are of great topographical importance. Three further fragments of the let- 
ter of M. Aurelius and L. Verus to Ulpius Eurykles, a series of decrees ot 
the Ephesians of the fourth and third centuries n.c., and two dedications to 
Domitian and Trajan were found. Several of these inscriptions are probe 
lished, including a decree in honor of some Prienians, a fragment mantion- 
ing the sacrifice of « bowr to Zeus, and a number ot dedications. 

Topographical Inscription. — In A. Gesterr. Arch. i, 1809, Beiblatt, pp. 
15-36, Otto Benndorf publishes (facsimile, 4 views, 2? plans, 4 outs) an 
ingeription from the so-called “prison of St. Paul," a square tower of hewn 
stone, standing on the western part of the hill at Ephesus. The tower 
originally had two stories, and formed part of the fortification of the city, 
which is described. The inscription appears to have been written by a board 
of magistrates, probably the Acyorra:. It reads: 


a 
Pee ee oe TU. wnt tees eee : Lacey are 


Mirdlotpey syly yar ty 8)ye Lon! av aris fw raw waidow tue KAe[ro- 
pin |wTOs, anf gece év| quowr jo. *Efaipoupebla up AdAooocoy bor todas 
eljxomt, dworgurates dro THs ys TAGTOS wodus eixocy iz To reryos tea 
ras ys TH KAecr[o] barr] os, eal Taparrdces Tae Tele, dx THs wee Eorw pot 
ays wobag reroe(pldxovra, €x THs GF efu woday werTyxorTa, xa xara 
ray mipyuw Tas éXGcoa; wodas wevTyNOVTa, Kal Tor ‘Acruayou miryor, 
ws 6 oredor wepubipa xixAut, warre tfupeieia, nai day reryos ta 
pwwer dora ToD mipyov Tot “Agrudyow rayou To xara To "Epunior wat 
dvakiarroper dro, dou bea THs yys TavTySs. Tas rap[alordoeas THM 

recyet Kori m poem, Amfowefa 6& AnTopin, [aloa érecrriv 

éy THe ye Tarp. 7 KANE  Twpiva yprprépeba elg ta Epya wal ddoul[s, 
gare jTporayes Tor; Adore mpog Ta epya, nai Uéar[ oy | Toig épyunes 

éy rye ype dvavAiferGur of xudv[ea] ptypi [ys] rel Amoems tev cpyur 


The article is also contained in the Kiepert Festschrift. 

Ephesian Inscription in Honor of Nerva.—In Jh. Ceasterr. Arch. I. 
180, Beiblatt, pp. 71-74, Arthur Stein publishes the following inseription 
from Ephesus: Airjoxparopa Nepowaly | Kai |oapa SeSacrav | [ap v]eoxdpos 
*Eheriuw | [e]oAte naftepwxdros | [Klapuuiov Oterepo[s] | rot dvOurdrov | 
ypappurevartas | .-+- The date is between the end of 96 a.m. and the end 
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of 97 when Nerva adopted the title of Germanicus. The inscription adds a 
new name to the list of proconsuls of Asia. 

Inscription of a Tribune of the Legio VI Macedonica.—In Ji. 
Oesterr. Arch. I. 1809, Heiblatt, pp. §1-80, A. v. Domaszewaski publishes the 
following inscription from Ephesus: Kairos Ted pcos | Aouxiow weg AlAs | 
xHAiapyos Acyearos | exrgs Moawxedoyucjs | éavrak «at Tlewapila Adéye tHe 
éavrow | wvated. 


HERACLEA.— Inscriptions. —In £.C.H. XXII (1898), pp. 499-404, 
J. Pargoire publishes five inscriptions from the neighborhood of Hernclea 
Pontica, ‘The first is from a basis erected by the Pontic decapolis in honor 
of their high priest. The second is a fragment relating to the ephebi and 
soe contests, and is to be compared with a fragment published by Hirsch- 
feld in Sizh. Berl. Abad, 1555, p. 554, No. 45. The other three are epitaphs. 


MILETUS.— German Excavations. — Dr. Wiegand and Dr. Schrader, 
who Were commissioned by the Berlin Museam to undertake excavations in 
Asit Minor, have nearly completed their work in Priene, and are now turn- 
ing their attention to the neighboring Miletua, During the draining of the 
extremely marshy soil they have come upon two fragments of a colossal 
marble lion, which is conjectured to have formerly atood as a symbolic 
giuutdian at the entrance into the ancient harbor. (Aten. January 28, 
1e00.) 


PERGAMON. — An Imperial Ottoman Museum.— A «small! local 
museum has been started at Pergamon, under the direction of Mr. D. 
Techolakidis, for the preservation of antiquities valuable for study, but not 
important enough to be carried to Berlin or Constantinople. Awong the 
objects already collected are four large reliefs, on Athena, a Dionysus, and 
fying Eros from the seene buildings of the Roman theatre, and an Amazon- 
like figure from a large Roman construction in the Greek quarter. This 
was perhaps a gymnasium and the relief » personified Province, The archi 
tectural fragments include a a piece of cornice from the main gate of the city. 
A finely cut dedication, Ad weyiorw xa Geoig ract cot macats, belongs to the 
kingly period. Another inscription is the second one found referring to 
the transfer of the city to the Romans. Much is hoped for the future of 
the undertaking. (A. Conze, Arch. Anz. 1805, 4, pp. 221-229.) 


PRIENE.— Portrait of Alexander the Great.— In o house at Priene, 
characterized by an inseription as a igpoy, were found the head, upper part 
of the body and of the right arm, and perhaps the left hand of a marble 
figure about half life size. The work is skilful and sure, but not fine. 
The left hand holds a sword and probably, though not certainly, belongs to 
the figure. The person represented is Alexander the Great. The expressive 
face resembles that seen on coing of Lysimachus rather than that of the 
herm in the Louvre, the onky inscribed likeness of Alexander in sculpture. 
The statuette from Priene may be a work of Alexander's own time. (ER. 
Kerxune vy. Steaponrrz, Sitch. Berl. Akad. 1800, pp. 250-256; 4 figs.) 


- —_s a 
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SARDIS.— Gold Ornaments. —In ©. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 188-191 
(out), three gold ornaments, said to have been found in a tomb near Sardis, 
are published by M. Collignon. ‘They are a pectoral in the form of a trape- 
zium with rounded corners, a nearly round medallion with a circular hole 
in the centre, and « small cireular pendant. The pectoral is adorned with 
eleven knobs in repousse, each with a hole in the centre. The pendant haa 
a similar hole. The work is rude, and probably the objects date from a 
tune before the Mermnadae, though no date can be assigned with certainty. 


SMYRNA.— Greek Inscriptions. — In a house in Smyrna two inscrip- 
tions have been found. The first is a slab set up by Inulin ‘Tyrannion to the 
memory of her husband and son, and in addition to the usual formula contains 
eight lines of somewhat halting verse. The second is on the upper part of o 
grave stele with pediment. In the middle are two horns of plenty, on either 
side 6 éyos in crowns. It is in honor of a husband and wife. (Athen. Mitth. 
AAI, 1808, pp. 406-497. 


TIRE. —Two Inscriptions. — Two inscriptions from Tire in southwest- 
ern Asia Minor are published in Arhen. Mitth. XXII, 1598, p. 498. The one 
la part of a decree crowning some three men, whose names are mutilated; 
the other reads Totro | ro qpaoy Hor | Adov Tpo | diya dlr eal yulruxis 
coi | Téxvow | atrow. 


TRALLES, TIRE, ALABANDA.— Inseriptions.—In Asien. Mirth. 
AAIV, 1500, pp. 12-04 ore published three inscriptions from Tralles, one 
from Alabanda, and five from Tire. Most of these are from statue bases or 
funeral monuments, one marked the boundary of a temple of Artemis, and 
two are fragmentary. 


BULGARIA 


SOPIA.— Bronze Statuettes in the Museum.— Kighteen bronzes in 
the Museum at Sofia are published by Salomon Reinach, A. Arch. XXXIV, 
1800, pp. Lis-125; 18 figs. The subjects are chiefly mythological persons. 
There is, however, a fine head of Gordianus TI, evidently from a statue, 
Reinach calls attention to the fact that some of the statuettes are evidently 
directly or indirectly Greek or Alexandrian work, while others are barbarous 
in atyle and clearly of local manufacture. 


PHILIPPOPOLIS.—A Grave and an Inscribed Base.—A grave 
has been found here, and near it a large slab with a short mo rtoary tnierie 
tion. (Athen. Mitth. X11, 1808, pp. 495498.) oA base with inscription C 
honor of L. Aurelius Rufus is published in Athen. Miih. XXIV, 18099, p. 90. 


VARNA. — A New Military Diploma. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1800, 
pp. 151-154, Gr, G. Tocileseo publishes a diploma said to have been found 
near Varno-Odessus, It was published by Héron de Villefosse, C. A. Acad. 
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Tree. 1897, pp. 595 2, with the erroneous statement that it was found at 
Schumla. It reads: 

[/mp(eretor) Caes(ar) divi Traiani Parthict f(ilius), divi 

Nervae nepor T)rova[ nus Hodrianus 

An)g[ustus, pjontifer m[arimiue, trite 

njic(ia) potestat(e) LL, co(n) [e(ul) EE, p(ater) p(atriae) 

tile qui militarerund ifn classe proet(aria) 
Misenensi, quite ext a[ub Tulio Fron- 
tjone, ser ef ciginti stil pendiis emerifis, 

d jimmie honest mia[sione, quorum 
nominee subscript [eurit, tpatia 

Uibjeris postertsque eo[ rum efrit(atem) 

fe jiit et conubiton clam uroribus, 

[quits tune Aedecissent, efc.] 


The date is 119 4.n, The title praetoria is shown to belong to the fleet of 
Misenum in 119 a.p., and did not belong to it in T1 a.p. 


# 


MACEDONIA 


EKAVADARCA.—Greek Grave Inscription.—J. Brunsmid pub- 
lishes in the Vjesnit of the Archaeological Society of Agram, New Series, 
Vol. OT, 1508-15090, p. 206, the following inscription : Sexotvdes | [A joux[i¢]ou 
ér[ot] | prev Mapxe | tui diel | poeiag yop, | Sv dal (i.e. 5€) yatpat (i.e, 
yuipe) walpewiiro. The second word reads on the stone Nov«vov. 


THESSALONICA.—Inscriptions.—In the Smyrna “Apvoria P. N. 
Papageorgiou publishes, with commentary, nine more or less fragmentary 
Greek inseriptions in Thessalonica, from the temple of Maat Edessa. In- 
scriptions and commentary are reprinted in Berl. Phil. W. May 20, 1899, pp. 
4-638. The inscriptions are dated 2234, 243, 287, 255, 24, 245, 243, ac. 
The two undated inscriptions are, one the two letters BP, the other 
MAKA AYPyAias, perhaps Ma KA. AdpyAiog- All the others are records 
of gifts or dedications to the goddess Ma. Four of these inscriptions are 
published also by J. Brunamid, with commentary in Croatian, in the Pyjesnik 
of the Archaeological Society at Agram, New Series, Vol. IIT, 1805-00, 
pp. 191-156. He adds two very fragmentary inscriptions and o dedicatory 
inscription to the Mother of the Gods, dated 237-235 a.v. The nine in- 
seriptions are published also by A. E. Contoleon (#. Et. Gr. XI, 1899, pp. 
169-173). 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1697-938.— Among the more inter- 
esting events of the year at Athens were the establishment of the Austrian 
schoal, the beginning of repairing the west front of the Parthenon, the fixing 
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of the date of the temple of Nike by an inscription, the diseovery near the 
Nissus of Stuart and Kevett's lonic temple, perhaps that of Artemis Agrotera, 
the approximate identification of the bounds of the later Agora, and the 
discovery of some early Dipylon graves on the Areopagus, in which burning 
and burying are seen side by side. In the Acropolis Museum, one of the 
pediment groups of the old Athena temple, Athena in the Gigantomachy, has 
bean set up. An archaic bronze statue of Poseidon, found near ancient 
Creusis, has been brought to the National Museum. 

The American excavations at Corinth have brought to light two more 
eolumns of the old temple, probably that of Apollo, the fountain-house of 
Pirene, some five flights of steps, and astoa. The altis of Thermon in Aetolia, 
in the state of ruin to which Philip V reduced it, and bereft of statues, has 
heen excavated, ‘The very small theatre of Irene (New Plenron?), with a 
proscenium, is of interest. An important vase-find was made in Aegina. 
At Paros, « basis with the name of Micciades has been found, and another 
early Apollo” figure which may throw some light on the type. At Phyla- 
kopi, in Melos, the remains of early Aegean civilization, in successive strata, 
are comparable in interest to those at Hissarlik. At Ephesus, remains of 
the Hellenistic agora, destroyed by the Goths in 263, have come to light, and 
Important discoveries of sculpture made. The entire plan of Priene, with 
its public and domestic architecture, has been studied. The interior decora- 
Hon of the houses is like the first style at Pompeii, (G.C. Ricuanns, J./73. 
XVIIL, 1598, pp. 328-339.) 

Activity of the Greek Archarological Society in 1898.—In the 
Dpaxtixa, 1805 (published in 1899), pp. 1-27, is the report of the secretary, 
P. Cavvadias, on the work of the Society in 1898. ‘The excavations reported 
are 23 follows: At Athens, the Olympieum was completely cleared, the 
accumulated rubbish at the north side of the Acropolis was removed, and 
the Stoa of Attalus was almost entirely excavated (see report by Mylonas, 
Upaxtusd, pp. 65-8). Moreover, excavations were carried on at the odeum 
ef Herodes, and near the astronomical obeervatory a Roman necropolis was 
discovered. The monument of Philopappus was also investigated. At 
Eleusis the prehistoric necropolis was further excavated. At Sunium the 
temple of Athena Was more completely excavated, and the propylaca further 
examined. Not far from the temple of Athena a remarkable building was 
found, which is probably the temple of Poseidon. At Eretria tombs were 
excavated. In Siphnus and Syra tombs were excavated, and on each island 
an Acropolis was uncovered. In Rheneia the graves of the corpses moved 
from Delos in 426-425 n.c. were found (see report by Stavropoullos, Tpaxticd, 
pp. ATO; of. dm. J) Arch. 1800, p. 200). At Epidworus the excavations 
were confined to the complete clearing of the remaining part of the gym- 
nasium, and the laying bare of a building to the south of Tt. whibh-aneme to 
beabath. West of the otatun « place was excavated, and there was found 
the inscription relating to sucritices (see p, 615). On the same stone is 4 
later inscription recording a debt due the Eliphasians from the Epidauriana. 
The excavations at Thermon (sce Am. /, Arch. 1899, p- 200) were aleo con- 
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tinued, The same number of the Tpaxriund contains separate reports on the 
different excavations. The society also continued the repairs of the Parthe 
non and of the monastery at Daphni, fenced in the mosaic discovered some 
time ago at Patras, undertook the repaira of the museum at Olympia, and 
prepared to restore and set up the lion of Chaerones. ‘This last must, how- 
ever, be delayed at least for a time, owing to the condition of the lion itself 
aul its foundations. 


ATHENS. — Excavations at the Olympieum.—In the Mpaxri«a, 
I8fS, pp. G44, G. Nikolaides deseribes the excavations at the Olympieum. 
The entire peribolus, except a small part toward the weat, has been exca- 
vated. The drains have been examined. The external columns are found 
to have separate foundations for each column. A number of copper coins of 
Byzantine, Roman, and «a few of Greek times came to light. 


AGYIA.— Remains of Ancient Buildings. — In Thessaly, near "A-ywa, 
remains of ancient buildings have been found. A large alab of marble and 
a mosaic of black and white stones are especially noted. (Athen. Afitth. 
XXUT, 1898, p. 495.) 


AMPHISS A. — Small Objects Pound.— Near Amphissa a nomber of 
small objects have been found, of which « part belong to one of the ordinary 
mirrors with astand. (Athen. Mitth, XXUIT, 1808, p. 495.) 

The Monument of Philopappus.— In the [poxriad, 1898, pp. 65-71 
(pli), A. N. Skins describes the excavations at the monument of Philopappus, 
which have shown that the structure was nearly square, the curved front 
being only a partof it. Near the monument are remains of a small building, 
apparently a tower for defensive purposes. 

Various Discoveries, — Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 494-495, contains 
brief mention of minor discoveries in Athens and the vicinity. Many graves 
of various epochs have been found in the Stadion Street, and graves and 
foundations from the Middle Ages in the Apollo Street. A herm of the 
youthful Dtonysus has been found in the Colocotronis Street. Near the vil- 
lage of Keratea three hundred gold Byzantine coins have been found. An 
English company has opened the marble quarries north of Tearia. That 
these quarries were used in antiquity is shown by the discovery of an 
archaic “ Apollo,” very roughly blocked out, and with the plinth about 
2.10 m. high. 

Papers Read at the German Institute. — At the meetings of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens, the following papers have been read: 
December 7, 1895 (Winckelmann’s Birthday): W. Darpfeld, +The Work 
of the Institute,’ and ‘ Architectural Notes from Egypt*; G. Sotiriadis, “The 
Excavations at Thermon’; December 21, 1808: P. Wolters, «Inscription 
from the Acropolis’; W. Reichel, “The Homeric Chariot’; I. Svoronos, 
‘Explanation of the Calendar Reliefs on the Gorgopiko Church" (Athen, 
ith. MONT, 1808, p. 409). January 4, 1890; W. Dirpfeld, ‘Optical Con- 
ditions in the Greek Theatre’; A. Wilhelm, 4‘ Document of the Corinthian 
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League of the Hellenes*; K. Mylonas, ‘The Origin of the Type of the 
Archaic Female Figures of the Acropolis’; January 18; W. Darpfeld, ‘The 
Grave of Ramesses [V and the Egyptiun Ell"; H.¥. Prott, ‘Inseriptions from 
Prieve’; February 1: W. Dorpfeld, ‘The Excavations on the West Slope 
of the Acropolis’; P. Wolters, * Hero Worship at the Dome Tomb im Menidi*; 
P, Cavvadias, ‘The Greek Stadium’; February 16: E. Ailler, ‘Sehwerzel’s 
Restoration of the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon’; A. Wilhelm, ‘A 
Simonidean Epigram'; W. Dirpfeld, ‘The Pyramids": March 1: H.v. Prott, 
‘"Tepos Nopog of the Eleusinia’; 1. Svoronos,* The Muse-relieis from Man- 
tinea’; March 15: W. Dtiepfeld, ‘The Continuation of the Excavations 
West of the Acropolis*; G. Sotirindis, +The City Walis of Thebes"; W. 
Dirpfeld, * The Megaron of the Homeric Palaces’; March 20: A, Philadel- 
pheus, *Pan in Ancient Art’; O. Rubensohn, ‘Excavations in Paros’; 
FP. Wolters, * Ancient Seals. (Athen. Aliith. AATY, 1800, pp. 95-00.) 


CRETE. — Intended Excavations. — Extensive excavations and ex- 
plorations in Crete, now thot the island has been pacified and emancipated 
from Turkish rule, are to be made by English archaeologists in coiperation 
with the British School at Athens. (Public Opinion, duly 6, 1800.) 


DELPHI. — Honorary Decree.—In Ff... XXII, 1808, p. 409, is pub- 
lished in capitals from a copy by Colin, a proxeny decree of the Delphians 
in honorof Heliodorus of Berytua. Lt is dated in the archonship of Nicaidas. 


ELASS0ONA.—Bee-hive Tomb with Inseriptions.— The "Eerie re 
ports the discovery at Elassona of a “bee-hive tomb” containing two inserip- 
tions: “Epais yOoriow (7) ond Typns Typéws pws (2). This would be a new 
case of the use of early tombs in later times. The deceased appears here to 
be heroized. (Aert Phil. W. dan. 14, 1898, p. 62.) 


ELEUSIS. — Excavations in 1898. —[n the [paxriwa, 1598, pp, 72-91 
(pl. ii), A. W. Skins describes his excavations, which continue those previously 
conducted by him and confirm the results obtained (sea Am. J. Arch. 1899, 
p. 257). Evidently the site of Eleusis was occupied by a large city in pre- 
historic times. The walls of the Telesterion were examined (eat), but the 
excavations were chiefly in the prehistoric necropolis. A private excavation 
discovered inscriptions and reliefs pertaining to a temple of Asclepins founded 
aa early as the fifth century nc. Six inscriptions are published. ‘Three are 
simple dedications to Asclepins, No. 4 reads: Eixbpdowros | tepackirow La|- 
kopevaw AckAy riot wai Yying | dvébycer To = pdvaow xia Taly olxew drt Ka |- 
Muxpariéov | dpyorros. One dedication is by a priest Eisidotus, another by 
a cliduchus Orthagoras, son of Eisidotua. The contents of the museum at 
Eleusis have been arranged and catalogued. 


BRETRIA. — Black-figured Vases. — In the Tpacremd, 1898, pp. 95-100, 
K. Kourouniotes described his excavations among the tombs at Eretria. 
Many tombs were opened, chiefly of the sixth century nc. Two fine black- 
figured amphorae were found, one with a representation of Heracles killing 
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the Hydra in the presence of Iolaus, Hermes, Athena, and three women, tha 
other with a fragmentary representation of the wedding procession of Peleus 
amd Thetis. The first amphora is further adorned with birds and beasts. 
The other vases aod terra-cottas found are of less interest. In some late 
tombs, gold objects of value and interest wera found. At the hill “rap 
HaAyoxxAyruy” east of Bathein was once a sanctuary of Apollo, Leto, 
and Artemis, distinct from the temple of Amarysian Artemis. Here some 
dedieatory inscriptions were found. 


MELOS.— Work of the British School. — [n the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No, [V (session 1897-05), pp. 1-8, with pls. i-iil and 3 figs., 
are devoted to the excavations in Melos, from April 11 to May 26, 1898. 
The ‘Season's Work” is deseribed by D, G. Hogarth, the ‘Successive Setile- 
ments” by D. Mackenzie, the ‘Pottery by C.C. Edgar. The work was con- 
fined to Phylikopi, and the hill was explored with careful excavations at 
important points, especially at the north cliff. At the east end the wall 
appears to stop at the low ground. Probably the sea reached this point in 
early times. Thousands of fragments of pottery were found. Four suc- 
ceasive settlements are distinguished. The first affords evidence of homan 
habitation (fragments of earthen cooking utensils) but no house walls. 
Perhaps the people who lived thus in habitations which huve left no trace 
were the people of the cist tombs. The second settlement has left remains 
of plastered house walls and stone thresholds. At thia time the working of 
obsidian was important. The third settlement waa enclosed with a strong 
city wall, and the honses were more elaborate. Fragments of fine wall 
stucco were found in a house of this period, decorated with realistic and 
brightly colored representations of flying fish; apparently, too, a human 
figure, perhaps a fisherman, was represented. The fourth period is My- 
cenaean, and in it the importance of Phylikopi declines, perhaps owing to 
the decline in the use of obsidian, the only object of export from the place. 
Very little classical pottery was picked up, the latest ware abundantly preaent 
being Mycenaean ware (of Furtwiingler and Loeschke's classes IT and IV). 
The earliest ware waa undecorated or decorated with incised lines, often with 
a white filling. Fragments of painted ware with simple geometric patterns 
appear early, and on some of the early pieces the puint is lustrous. The 
three periods of pre-Mycennean pottery, the primitive, the intermediate, and 
the “Theraean” are represented in one continuous series of fragments. 
Many of the designs of the primitive ware survive throughout the inter- 
mediate period. Curvilinear patterns are found even in the earliest times, 
but as a whole the decoration of the first period is rectilinear, and curvilinear 
Mecoration becomes common in the third, ie., the last pre-Myecenaean period. 
At this time the ornamentation is half curvilinear and half naturalistic. 
This last style was well started before the Mycenaean pottery was imported. 

RHODES. — Inscriptions. —In Athen. Mitth, XXII, 1898, pp. 300-403, 
Hiller von Gaertringen continues his publication of Rhodian inscriptions. 
In all fifty-four inscriptions (Nos. 52-105) are given, for the most part 
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sepulchral, though the first three are fragments of honorary deerees, and the 
fourth a wholly indefinite bit of an artist's signature, iv. odwpov. 


SAMOS.— An Inscription. —W. EK. Paton publishes in ¢'L #2. 1808, 
p 70, the following inscription from a basis found at Samos in the agora af 
the ancient town: “Apurrovév”s | "Apeorizrov | dyoparoay | rar dye. Be- 
low, ... Wlog [My]vodupov “Apta[p)afeis | erode. 


SUNIUM.—Templea of Athena and Poseidon.— At Sunium the 
temple of Athens has been more completely excavated, and it ia evident that 
there were two inner rows of columns. <A long ston existed at the north and 
west sides of the temple, beginning at the propylaea, the plan of which is 
now completely known. Northeast irom the temple of Athena a building 
about 19 m. x 14 m. in size was excavated. It had external columns on the 
eastern and southern sides only. The roof was supported by four columns 
within the building. The building appears to have been a temple, probably 
of Poseidon, and was originally older than the temple of Athena, though it 
was restored at some later time. (6. Stars, Uporria, 1505, pp. 2-4.) 


THERA. —Investigations and Excavations in the Years 1695-98. 
— The first volume of the publication of the reaults of the recent inveatiga- 
tions at Thera has been issued by G. Reimer. The editor is F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, who is assisted by W. Dorpfeld, H. Dragendorff, D. Eginitis, 
Th. you Heldreich, E. Jacobs, A. Philippeon, A. Sehitf, H. A. Sthmid, E. 
Vassilin, W. Wilberg, P. Wilski, and P. Wolters. ‘This volume of 404 quarto 
Pages contains a geological, geographical, meteorological, and botanical de- 
scription of Thera and the adjacent islands, a history of Thera, and elaborate 
description and discussion of the excavated city, The work is richly illus 
trated. The treatment of the graves and their contents is reserved for the 
pecond volume, 


THERMON.—The Ancient Temple. — The excavations at Thermon 
are described by G. Soteriades in the Tpeeria, 1805, pp. 104-110, See Am. 
J. Arch. 1599, p.200. ‘The temple was of wood coated with clay, The terra- 
eotta adornment shows that in the seventh century ac. when the Corinthian 
Damuretus migrated to Etruria, Greek temples were adorned with terra-cotta 
relief work. The temple was probably destroyed by Philip V in 218 or 26 
nc, A bronze slab found within the temple preserves a record of alliance 
between the Actolinns and Acarnanians, and of a settlement of boundaries 
between the Acarnaninn cities Oenjadae and Metropolis. In both inserip- 


tions it is provided that the slab be placed in the temple of Apollo at 
Thermon. This fixes the name of the tem ple, 


VOLO.— An Important Tomb. — In Thessaly, near Volo, Douglas 
Edmonds has exearated « tomb containing a silver vase, gold and silver 
wreaths and other ornaments, besides some leas important objects. They 
belong to the fifth or fourth century nc. The grave belonged in all probu- 
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bility to an important chief or a king of Pherae. Tt was carefully sealed 
up, and above it was another grave containing only the skeleton of a ram. 
(ferl. Phil. W. dune 17, 1800, p. TH; Athen. Afiith. AALV, 1899, p. 90.) 


ITALY 


ARSOLI.— Classis Germanica Pia Fidelis.— While constructing « 
road between Tivoli and Subiaco the workmen brought to light a tomb on 
the front of which was the following inscription : 

D(iis) M(anibus) | Bubentis Pharsee | wolitis clossis Crerm(aniene) pie sid | 
(eli#), qui tiz(it) ann(is) XLV mili | (tard) en(nis) NVIIT. Feeit Aulupor} 
igasia fratri pio ef | bene merentt. 

The date assigned is the fourth century after Christ. This is the first 
reference in an inscription found in Italy to the Cfasss Germanicn pia fideliz. 
(L. Borsani, Not. Seari, 1803, pp. 415-410.) 


ASCIANO.— A Roman Bath. — At Asciano, in the province of Siena, 
have been found the remains of a building which is thonght to have been a 
great bathing establishment. The strongest proof for this theory is the 
finding of a number of terra-cotta disks, such as were used in suspensurce. 
The most interesting discovery is a fine, polychrome, marble mosaic of the 
first century of the empire, which most have formed the floor of one of the 
principal rooms. (G. Petiecnisxt, Not. Scari, January, 151), pp, 6-0; 1 fig.) 


BARBARANO DI SUTHI —Btruscan Inscriptions.— Near Bar- 
barano di Sutri, two vases have been found with Etrusean inseriptiona. 
The first is a bowl of rough workmanship, of blackish color, and has around 
the top an inscription of some length. The other is a cantharus of bucchero 
with high handles of the ordinary type; the inscription on the outside con- 
sista of only afew signs, (F.B., Not. Scaci, October, TS08, pp. 407-100; 4 figs:) 

In Not. Seari, November, 1898, pp. 427-129, G. F. Gamurrini describes 
the tomb where the two vases with Etruscan inscriptions were found. The 
measurements show that the Etruscan foot in the locality was probably 
250m. The name of the town to which the necropolis belonged is unknown. 
The larger vase is at least as early os the seventh century B.c., and the in- 
seription around its mouth is one of the earliest, not only of Etruscan 
inscriptions, but of all inseriptions in Italie dialects. 


BARI.— A Rediscovered Inscription. -—I[n .Vol. Scari, November, 
1808, p. 401, F. Barnabei reports the rediscovery of the inscription, C.I.L. 
IX, 283. The stone, which hos been somewhat damaged since its. dis- 
appearance, was found at Bari, in the church of the Trinita, 


BENE VAGIENN A. — Excavations. — At Bene Vagionna, the site of 
the ancient Augusta Bagiennorum in Liguria, excavations in the autumn of 
1807 proved that the remains of walls in the southeastern part of the 
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ancient town belonged to an amphitheatre. The inner wall ts fairly well 
preserved, forming an ellipse 104 m. by 75 m. The ground behind the 
theatre was ulso excavated. A courtyard or garden was discovered 
surrounded by a portico, In the middle were the massive foundations 
of an ancient building, probably a temple, which had been made into a 
Christian ehorch with three apses. Evidently the site continued to be oceu- 
pied after the town was destroyed. Many small objects were found in 
the excavations, including coins, of which the latest is a rare bronze 
of Valentinian IL. (G. Assanpata and G, VaccHerta, in Not. Seari, 
1808, pp. 200-304; 2 fige.) 


BENEVENTUM. — Mosaic and Inscription.— At Beneventum, in the 
Via Fragola, a piece of mosaic pavement of colored marbles has been 
brought to light; let into this are two large bronze letters, A and Y, appar- 
ently of the Augustan period. Near this was found a marble slab with a 
piece of a dedicatory inscription; the slab belonged originally to a temple 
which occupied this site, but was used later in the construction of a tomb. 
(A. Meomantist, Not. Seavi, February, 1409, pp. 6-H.) 


BOLOGNA. — Sepulchral Inscriptions. — Investigations in the bed of 
the river Reno have yielded a number of inscriptions. They are in the 
main sepulchral in character. One of these cippi is iconic, similar to those 
found at Ravenna, Faenza, Imola, and Modena. The monument, nearly 5 
feet in height, shows the busta of the dead arranged in pairs in three rows, 
with inscriptions over each pair. The first line reads r(itus) flecit) sii et 
suis, then follow the names: L, Alenaiua L( wei) ((ibertus) Stephanus aibe et 
Freiae Marci) ((ibertae) Euphemi (for Euphemiog). A theta nigrum is 
placed alongside of Freiae. In the second space appear the names L. 
Alennio L(wes) f(ilio) Celeri, T. Alennio L(uei) fliltio) sevire filiz, In the 
last space appear the numes Stacte [(ihertae) Saturninae fliliae). The theta 
nigrum is placed under the first name, but ¢ for efit) under the second. 
The last line reads g(uo)q(uoje(ersus) pedere NVJ. E, Brizio suggests that 
the arrangement of the hair would indicate a period after Agrippina. A 
date certainly not much betore 1M) a.m. is indicated by the fact that one in- 
scription is a dedication to the Dei Manes. 

Another inscription on a ecippus of limestone reads thus: 


M. Modius | Sobelli i(ibertus) | Donatus sit et | Caleentiae Sp(urii) ft 
lide) | Suan et | M, Modio Forti | i(iherto) t(itulum) (teri) ifuasit}|. Jn 
fironte) p(edes) XV, in agr(o) pledes) AX. 

This shows that the family of Modii is from Bologna (ef. C.7.L. XT TH). 

A third cippus is ornamented with a relief of a modius and a pestle (ru- 
tellum) for crushing corn, The inscription is inade up of an hexameter, o 
pentameter, and an immbice trimeter. 

Externis natus terris monumenta locari 
ED parve nobis quod labor arte dedit 
Patrone et una coniugi feet mene. 
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A fourth cippus is ornamented in relief with a swineherd driving pigs, 
and contains the lines: 
Sie tiki quee cotta oplaceris omnia cedant, 
Studios lector, al velis titulum colare mewn, 
Below this is a swarius driving seven pigs. (E. Brizio, Voi. Seari, 1808, 
pr. 405-450; three figs.) 


BORGO PANIGALE.—<A Copper Aze.—In Not. Scari, October, 
1698, pp. 402-105 (2 figs.), E. Brizio announces that a copper axe, of the 
neolithic period, has been found at Borgo Panigale, near Bologna; and 
near Mordano, in the territory of Imola, a fragment of a bronze + paalstab" 
of peculiar form. 


BOSCOREALE.— <A Villa.—In Not. Seari, October, 1595, pp. 419- 
425 (1 fig.), A. Sogliano describes a villa of the ordinary type, excavated 
at Bogseoreale in the district of Pizanella, between October, 1507, and Febri- 
ary, 1895. There is a square area, surrounded on two sides by o portico, 
from which various rooms open. Many small objects were found. One 
wall painting is noteworthy. Below a semi-circular niche, having the two 
Lares at the sides, is painted a burning altar, upon which the gents famil- 
aris and the June are pouring libations. The excavation was completed 
later, and three additional rooms were uncovered: a fricliniwm, containing 
remains of three bronze couches and fragments of inscribed amphorae; a 
pistrinum, with oven and mill, and a dating, (A. SoGutaso, Not. Scar, 
January, 1809, pp. 14-16; plan.) 


‘CASTEL GANDOLPO.—The Trajan Sold.— The beantiful Trajan 
of the Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolio, one of the best portrait statues of 
the Optimus Princeps, has abandoned the spot where it was found (the Al- 
banum Domitiani), and has migrated beyond the Alps. (BR. Layxctans, 
Athen. June 3, 1509.) 


CASTIGLION D'ORCIA. — Roman Tombs. — At Castiglion D'Orcia, 
twenty-two tombs have been excavated belonging to a necropolis of the im- 
perial period. There are two groups, representing two periods, the earlier 
one having been enclosed by « wall, of which the foundations remain. The 
earlier tombs, dating from the first and second centuries after Christ, are 
rectangular, made of terra-cotta tiles, and contained a few simple vases. 
The later ones, also of tiles, date from the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ and are triangular in section; except in one case, nothing was 
buried with the body. (G. Pexrecnint, Not. Scavi, December, 1898, pp. 
455—401,) 


CASTIGLIONE DELLA PESC AIA. — Various Discoveries. — 
There have been found at Castiglione della Pesenin several vases of terra- 
cotta, a glass vessel, a marble head, a marble hand holding a cup, an antefix 
having a winged genius stamped upon it, and «fragment of a Latin funeral 
inscription. (L. A. Minast, Not. Scart, 1593, pp. 390-391.) 
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CIBENO.— The Terramara.— Various Items.—L. Pigorini, in &. 
Paletn, Je. 1808, Nos. 10-12, pp. 308-410, quotes from the publication Jl 
Pesto del Carlina the statement,of Brizio that the terramarra of Cibeno 
(Modena), recently explored, is of the bronze age, was built upon piles, has 
the form of a trapezoid, and was surrounded by an embankment and a 
fossa. He also (pp. 302-306) mentions pre-Roman bronzes at Friuh, a 
deposit of bronze ingots in the Bolognese, pre-Roman tombs in the Basili- 
cata, a primitive necropolis at Volterra, and preSiculan caves at Pachino, 


near Syracuse. 


CIVITA CASTELLANA.— Sanctus Soranus Apollo. — In the terri- 
tory of Civita Castellana an altar has been found, having a votive inserip 
tion to Sanctus Soranws Apollo. ‘The name has not appeared before in an 
jnseription. (DD. Vacnient, Not. Scari, February, 1899, pp. 48-49.) 


CIVITA VECCHIA.— Sculptures from Santa Marinella. — In 
Athen. dune 24, 1590, Lanciani mentions the fact that the marbles dis- 
covered in 1595 at Santa Marinella have been sold to a foreign dealer. 
The site is believed to be that of the villa of Gnaeus Domitings Annis 
Ulpianus. It corresponds to a station of the Vin Aurelia called Punicum 
by the Itinerary of Peutinger, which formed part of the territory of Cas- 
trum Novum. The sculptures are described and in part published by Peter- 
sen, Attim, WWitth, 1805, p. 92. Lauciani gives o partial list of them. 


FAETO.— Dedication to Caracalla. — A stone bearing a dedication 
to Caracalla, of 215 a.n., has been found in the district of Faeto (Apulia). 
The stone was erected by M. Aurelius Nigrinus, who in that year inaugurated 
a grove, which inust have been near the mutetio Aguilonis, on the via Trovena 
from Beneventum to Hrondisium. (Rend. Ace. Lincet, VID, 1899, fnac. 
=, p. G2.) 


FPONTECCHIO.— Inscriptions. —In Not, Seari, February, 1509, pp. 
(5-67, A. de Nino reports the discovery of three inseriptions in the church 
of the Madonna della Vittoria at Fonteechio. In the same town, in the 
district of San Pio, a tomb with sepulehral inseription has been found: in 
the district of San Vito, at the foot of the hill Castellone, various evidences 
of ancient habitation have come to light. 


FORLI. — Roman Tombs and Buildings.— Near Forll three Roman 
tombs have been found, without funeral equipment. In the same place are 
remains of a rectangular structure, which ia thought to have been a reser- 
yoir belonging to a house, of which aleo there are remains. Other similar 
structures have been found in the neighborhood. (A. Santapenny, Vo. 
Seavi, February, 1500, pp. 44-47.) 


GENOA.—Tombs Containing Vases.— At Genoa, inethe works on 
Vin Venti Settembre, a well tomb has been found, containing the fragments 
of a black figured Attic crater of the last part of the fifth or first part of 
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the fourth century, B.c. The vase has been restored and shows on one side 
Apollo, Mercury, and two female divinities, one of whom is Diana; on the 
other, three ephebi. This is very important, as indicating the early commer- 
cial relations af Genoa. The tomb contained also fragments of a black 
figured ecylix, a copper pitcher, and a copper strigil, ‘Traces of three other 
tombs were found, with vase fragments. (A. p’ANDRADE, Not. Scari, 
October, 1895, pp. 394-402; @ figs.) 

Many tombs were afterward found. Nearly all had been plundered, but 
in one there remained a crater with a Bacchie scene; a magnificent bronze 
alpe, with incised ornament in the purest Greek style, and a handle ending 
in the figure of a harpy; and two fine bronze cyathi, the lower part deco 
tated with two human figures in low relief, the handle ending in a horse's 
head. (G. Gmmmanpixt, Not. Seavi, December, 1898, pp. 404405.) The 
discovery, at the same place, of further tombs containing vases and orta- 
ments is announced in Not, Seari, 1899, p. 4. 


INTRODACQOUA.—A Pre-Roman Tomb.— At Introdacqua, in the 
territory of the Paeligni, a pre-Roman tomb has been found. It is of rec- 
tangular shape, formed of rough slabs of stone. At the feet of the corpse 
were three vases, —a stamnus containing a cyathus, and a larger cvathus by 
the side of the stamnus. (A. pe Nuxo, Not. Scavi, December, 1895, p- 505.) 

MONTATA DELL’ ORTO.—The Terramara. — The exploration of 
the terramarn Montata dell’ Orto in the province of Piacenza confirms the 
idea that the terramare of the mountains and hills are identical with those 
of the plain. L. Pigorini, in 8. Poletn. ft. 1888, Nos. 10-12, pp. 296300, 
gives ’ preliminary statement of recent diseoveries there. The terramara is 
quadrilateral, orientated, and divided in the middle by the cardo, running 
from nerth to south, It has not been disturbed since ita formation. Tt is 
surrounded by oa fossa, with an embankment on the inner edge; against the 
latter, on the inside, was a wooden supporting wall. Along the lines where 
this wooden wall touches the embankment is a small ditch filled with earth 
mixed with fragments of pottery; this has all the charactristies of the 
sulcus auguralis. Inside of the embankment and its wooden wall were par- 
allel rows of stakes, extending from north to south, the rows being 2.5 m. 
apart, the stakes regularly 0.6m. apart. In the middle of the eastern mide, 
in place of the stakes, is an artificial quadrilateral mound of natural earth, 
the so-called area Nmitate or arr, first found in the terramara Castellagro di 
Fontanellato, near Parma. Through this, from east to west, is a foere, ot the 
bottom of which are five holes. with traces of the lids that covered them. 
They were filled with earth mixed with pottery fragments, animal bones, ete. 


ORCO FEGLINO.—Rock Sculptures —In B. Palein. Ii. 1899, Nos, 
10-12, pp. 285-278 (1 pl.; 2 figs), A. Tasel describes certain incisions on the 
natural rock in the community of Oreo Feglino, in the Finalese district. On 
4 surface of rock, approximately 40 x 40 m., are about thirty groups of 
figures, the single figures being from 35 or 40 om. to 1 m. in length, ‘They 


* 
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are roughly made with chisel and hammer, unlike similar enttings in the 
Maritime Alps, which are made with a pointed instrument. There are 
three varieties: (1) figures in the form of a cross, which probably repre- 
sent human beings; (2) figures of unknown meaning, usually in the form 
of a net; (3) aystems of quadrangular or elliptical basins, connected by lit- 
tle canals. ‘These were evidently used for collecting water, but on account 
of their small size hardly for drinking purposes. They were perhaps used 
in some primitive worship. Figures like those of the first two classes have 
been found in various places, and especially in southern France, 


OSTIA. — Inscriptions. — At Ostia, in the excavation of the street 
between the theatre and the barracks of the Vigiles, two inseriptions have 
come to light. One is a small altar with a dedicatory inseription. The 
other is a fragment of architrave, belonging probably to a shrine, inseribed 
with a dedication to the deus Arimanius, who was identified with Mithras; 
its date is the latter half of the second century. (G. Gat, ot. Scari, 
February, 1400, pp. 61-02.) 


OTRICOLI. — Honorary Inscriptions. —G. Gatti publishes two hon- 
oraty inscriptions from the forum of the ancient town of Ocriculum. 

On one side of a cippus of marble: 

Romuli, | Mf. Fulio Ulpia Mf. f(ilie) | Velina Cleapatro paltrona ciett(atia) 
et collegi|(i) centonar(iorim) item nvatoruim Romulicrum, patri M(arcorum) 
(duorum) | Claudiorum Ulpiorum Cle|opatri et Sabini eq(uitum) R(omenorun) | 
wire optime ob merita ef | intiocertie eis, Aoneris | gratia, amutores agua ad 
rioturandum conseisum omajtorum suorum donavit eis | (sestertium) decem 
m(ilia) n(ummum) et ab dedicatione sin|gulis discumbentibus et epul|(antibus) 
(sestertiog) (triginta) n(umemnos). L(ore) d(ate) d(ecreto) d(ecurionum). 

(m the other side: 

Dedicate IT] kal. Martias |... .. ee eee tees eeeres 


co(n)a(uliius) cura agentibus Claw\[die) Ulpio Achillea et | M. Iulio Mer- 
eurio. 





The names of the consuls are erased, They probably were P. Septinio 
Geta and FP. Fulrio Plauttans, consuls 205 acp. For similar erasure see 
CUE. Vi, 220; VT, 2557. 

The second honorary inscription is of two parts: 


T. Licinio Titi) f(ilie) Post( wme) quattuorvire aed(ili) | apperitores. 
C. tulio Carsaria (iberto) Salrio | accense, magtistra) Luperc(arum), 


riaf(ort) trib(unicie), | Postumeus quattuorvir aed(ilis). (Not. Seari, 1808, pp. 
405-107.) 


POGGIO 5S. LORENZO.— Ruins of a Building.— At Poggio 5. 
Lorenzo, in the Sabine district, have been found the ruins of a very large 
building of travertine. Of the southern side a piece 11 m. long remains; 


of the eastern side one $4.5 m. long. (N. Pensicnerti, Not. Seavi, Noveut- 
ber, 1595, p. 460.) 


+ 
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POMPHIL — Excavations, August, 1898 — January, 1899. — At Pom- 
peli in August, 1898, west of the Basilica, the remains of a temple were brought 
to light. In the cella were found two fragments of a marble statuette, per- 
haps an Aphrodite at the bath. The central area of the socalled Pantheon 
was excavated, and a pavement was found. Inside of the marble wall 
enclosing the polygonal area, and parallel with it, is a canal sloping from 
northwest to southeast, and emptying into a subterranean sewer. ‘This was 
found almost blocked by a mass of fish-bones and scales, shells, and bones 
of animals, In it were found, besides other things, a bronze fish-hook, three 
dupondii of Vespasian and one of Domitian Cwaar. The building evidently 
was a macellum, and there are indications that, at the time of the destruc 
tion, it was being repaired. (A. Soctiaxo, Not, Scavi, 1895, pp. 3438-339; 
G figs.) 

Near the new temple recently discovered west of the Basilica has been 
found a fragment of a small marble altar. In the excavations in Regio VI, 
Insula 14, a numberof small objecta have been found, —a vase and two brace- 
lets of bronze, an inscribed weight, terra-cotta vases, ete. (A. SoaLtano, 
Not. Seavi, 1808, p. 392.) In Octoher, 1895, the excavations were continued 
in the district west of the Basilica. An archaic sepulchral inseription of the 
Maccius family was found, which had evidently been taken from the ceme- 
tery outside Porta Marina, and used as building material. It reads: 

. Maccius L( wei) f(ilivs) | L(ueio) Maccio Papi filio patri | Spelling Ovi 
A(iliae) motri | Epidiae A(uli) f(iliae) uxsori | T. Macctus Velasianius | et FP. 
Moaccius Mamianus | Fbcanus h(eredes) repasterunt de sua, 

Note the prornomina Papius und Ovius, also the nomen Maccius as reeall- 
ing the name of Plautua (ef. C./.L. X, 8148), and finally the cognomina 
Feloswmnus and Momianus from the nomina Velasius and Mamius and also 
the curious Fulcanus, (Soorraxo, Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 419493.) 

In November, 1808, excavations were continued west of the Basilica and 
in Insula XV of Regio VI (SoGrraso, Not. Scavi, 1898, p. 459.) 

In December, 1895, the excavation west of the Basilica was continued. 
An excavation was made also weatot the peristyle of the house, No. 14, Insula 
I, Regio VILL, and a small atrium was brought to light, with two rooms 
opening upon its northern side. Several small objects were found, Masons* 
marks were found on the tufa blocks that form the curb of the sidewalk 
along the north side of Ins. 11, Reg. VIL. Ona pilaster between No, 28 and 
No. 20 of Ins. V-VI, Reg. VIM, the following inscription in red letters has 
been discovered, — M- Epidium~ Sahinum+d+i-die- II Tt is announced 
that the contract has been made for the acquisition of the entire Barbatelli 
estate, which is outside the walls, between the Porta di Ercolano and the 
Porta di Sarno. (A. Soo.tanwo, Not. Seavi, December, 1598, Pp. 503-304.) 

In Not. Scavi. January, 1890, pp. 17-24 (6 figs.), A. Sogliano describes in 
detail the temple recently excavated west of the Basilica, It is surrounded 
bya large area, not yet entirely cleared. Of the building nothin gf remains but 
the basement and some architectural fragments. It seems to have been in 
process of demolition at the time of the catastrophe in 79 a.n, The dimen- 
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sions of the podium were 24.9 x 14.95 m.; of the cella, 114%5m. The latter 
ia now represented by three low walls, of which only the one at the back 1s 
the original cella wall. In connection with these there are traces of a 
wooden structure, which is thought to have been erected for the use of those 
who were tearing down the building. Traces of a simple mosaic pavement 
remain. At the back of the cella is a large pedestal. The architectural 
fragments are three Corinthian capitals, a column 3.5 m. high, the upper 
part of another similar column, the base of a column, two pilaster bases, 
fragments of two similar architraves, and seven pieces of # cornice; all are of 
Luna marble. The temple was evidently Corinthian and peripteral. The 
only indication of date ts the fact that the Roman foot,appears to have been 
used in the construction. The reason for demolition cannot be determined. 
The temple may have been dedicated to Venus, but more likely it was the 
aedea ministrorum Mercurii Maiae, postea Augusti. The inscriptions of this 
order, of which none is later than 40 a. have been found seattered over 
the whole city,—an indication that their resting-place had been, or was 
being, destroyed in 79. 

During January excavations were carried on southwest of the Basilica 
and back of the Curias. On the last day of the month work was resumed in 
Ins. ¥, Rez. ¥. 

In February, 1590, excavation was continued at two points,—near the 
Curia, and in Ins. TV and V of Reg. V. Many small objects, chiefly of 
domestic use, were found. (A. Soontamo, ot. Scuri, February, 1599, pp. 
62-63.) 


REMEDELLO SOTTO.— MONTE BRADONI.— Eneolithic Tombs. 
— At Remedello Sotto, near Brescia, a tomb has been found, of the eneolithic 
period, but containing flint objects ot paleolithie type. Other eneolithic 
tombs have been found at Monte Bradoni, near Volterra, (G.A. Const, 
B. Paletn, It. 1808, Nos. 10-12, p. 301.) 


ROME.— Excavations in the Porum.— Important excavations and 
other works have been carried on in the Forum under the direction of G. 
Boni. They are reported by Lanciani in ‘Notes from Rome,’ Athen. March 11, 
April 1, April 22, Moy 14, June 4 and 24,1800. Other reports are by Luigi 
Borsari, Athen. Jonuary 7 and February 4, 1899+ Richard Norton, The 
Nation, February 16; Thomas Ashby, Jr, Ch A. April, 1899, pp. 184-186, 
imid., May, pep. 2O2-250 ; G. Gatti, Not. Seam, LENS, pp. 401492, 1899, pp 
10-14, and separate items are published elsewhere. | 

Comprehensive descriptions are given by C. Felsen, Ared. Anz. 1800, 
pp. 1-7 (2 cuts), and the Abbé Thédenat, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1800, pp. 144- 
150 (4 cuts), 173-176, 190-200, 

The podium of the Temple of Vesta is found to contain a chamber a 
little over 8 feet equare, the walls of which were originally of tufn blocks, 
though only a few of these now remain. The chamber was accessible only 
from above, the passages now opening into it having heen broken through 
in later times. The chamber may have coutained the “stercus Vestas.” 
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At the 8.8. W. side of the temple remains of early tufa walls were 
found, which may be parts of the temenus wall of republican times. Here 
fine pottery, dating from the seventh to the third century nc. was found. 
Tt seems to have been in household use. The stratum of burnt material 
in which the pottery was found may be due to the fire of 241 n.o- 

The semicircular niche in front of the Temple of Divus Tulins has 
been cleared out, and in it was found a concrete base about 2 feet high, 
standing upon travertine paving slabs about # inches thick, lying below the 
later level of the Forum and belonging apparently to the earlier pavement. 
Evidently the base was in position before the temple was built. Norton, 
London Times, January 9, and 5t. Clair Baddeley, Athen. January 21, think 
this is probably the base of the giaflo antico column set up in honor of Julius 
Caesar soon after his assassination. Borsari, Athen. January 7, suggests 
that the statue of Julius placed by Augustus in the Forum stood here, In 
the niche were found chips of ginlfo antico, which fact supports the first 
view. Ashby, CL #. April, p. 180, says that the base, as we now see it, ts, 
in any ease, a later construction. 

The Temple of Romulus is to be restored as nenrly ns possible to its 
original condition and is to be used as a museum for the preservation of 
oljects found in and near the Forum. (Athen. January 7; Vetion, 
February 16.) 

On the border line between the Comitium and the Porum, in front of 
the Curia, a amall enclosure paved with black stones and framed with 
travertine and marble has been found. This is generally identified with the 
“niger lapis” of Festus, and has been called the tomb of Romulus and 
the tomb of Faustulus. Cecil Smith, Cl. A. 1800, pp. 57-85, connects the 
“niger lapis” with the worship of Rhea or Cybele, but does not believe 
that the recently discovered black pavement is the “wiger lapis.” W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Athen. April 1, thinks the black square of pavement may 
mark the spot where the opening ceremonies were performed at each meet- 
ing of the Senate, such open-air ceremonies being in accord with Aryan 
practices. At any rate, the black pavement was of some importance, as it 
was carefully preserved and protected after the fire of Carinus, in 254 a.p., 
ane later, 

Two pedestals, which probably once supported lions, have been found 
under and near the black pavement. The lions themselves are wanting. 
Lanciani, Atien. Jone 3, writes: “The pedestal of the second lion which, 
according to the old legend (Schol. Crag. on Hornee, Epad. AVI, 14), 
guarded the so-called tomb of Romulus, has just been found under the black 
stones of the late Empire. It is better preserved even than the other. 
They are about 7 feet apart, and we are most anxious to find out what there 
may be hidden between them. The exploration, however, 1s not possible 
until the black stones of the late Empire — which no one would dare to 
touch or remove even pro tempore —are secured by means of a frame of 
steel, so as to allow the removal of the bank of earth on which they are 
laid, and by which they are supported. Next to the pedestal of the second 
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or western lion a base has been found, conieal in shape, and resting on the 
same stone platform. It is possible that the original ‘lapis niger’ may 
have been placed upon it” 

In Athen. June 24, Lanciani deseribes an important inseribed stone found 
at this place: “ Near the pedestal of the right lion, and near the conical 
base which probably supported the original black stone, a stele has been 
found in situ, containing the oldest and most important inscription among 
the thirty-five thousand brought to light in Rome and its vicinity since the 
revival of epigraphic study. The stele is formed of a block of tufn, slightly 
pyramidal in shape, each of the sides measuring from 0.40 to 0.45 m. at the 
base. The angles are not sharp, but fattened (Ital. angels smussi), so that 
the stone is really octagonal rather than square. The inscription is written 
in the Chalcidian alphubet, or rather in the earliest Italic derivation from 
the Chalcidian alphabet, the foppa being one of the most conspicuous 
lotters.” The H is closed. The lines of the inscription are vertical and 
boustrophedon. “The linea cover the four principal facea of the stone ; 
there is an extra line, besides, engraved on one of the flattened corners. 
Uniortunately the top of the stone is broken, so as to make every line in- 
complete alternately at the beginning or at the end.” The meaning of the 
inscription was still unknown, but “there is no doubt about ita being 
written in early Latin or in the early dialect of Rome, as miscellaneous uo 
the early population was—a dialect which the Romans of classic times 
could not understand themselves." 

The Pavement of the Comitium has been investigated and shown to 
be of Iate date. The trvertine steps near the arch of Severus and the 
marble steps not far from it are also seen to be late, Pavements have been 
found at various levels, giving opportunity for much spetulation. In the 
course of the excavations here four fragments of an inscription of the time 
of Sulla were found. They are cut upon sinha of travertine, ond relate to 
some work, — probably drainage, — done in various atreeta of Rome. The 
topographical details are interesting. Laneiani, Athen. March 1, connects 
the inseription with Livy AAXADES, 44. In Athen. Jone 3, Lanciani writes: 
“The strata of earth which cover the earliest Comitium of the Kings and 
support the Comitium of the late Republic — the strata, I mean, in which 
the lions and the conical base are embedded — are full of objects, the votive 
character and remote antiquity of which cannot be doubted. They are 
bronze figurines of architec lTtalo-(s reek workmanship, miniature earthen 
vessels of black clay, similar to those found twenty-five years ago in large 
quantities under the steps of the church of S. M. della Vittoria. and known 
to palaeoethnologists under the name of * Ripostiglio della Vittoria.” The 
halfcharred jaw of a bull bas also been found, together with other bones 
not yet identified. From a communication made to the Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei last Sunday, it appears that when the grave of Cavaliere San 
Bertolo, late president of the Accademia di 5. Luca, waa dug out in 1858, in 
the erypt of the adjoining church of 5. Martina, a similar discovery of 
archuic bronzes and pottery took place. It would be premature to make 
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surmises on the subject, but there is one so probable that T cannot help 
mentioning it. The few remains of the Comitium of the Kings which have 
been brought to light up to the present day show traces of violence, viz., of 
damages inflicted, not by time, but by mau. These traces have been con- 
nected with the capture of Rome by the Gauls in 469 nc. It is possible 
that after the defeat and flight of the barbarians the bed of smouldering 
ashes and débris which covered the remains of the Curia and of the 
Comitium was levelled on the spot, and a new pavement laid at o higher 
level. This operation necessitated an expiatory sacrifice. Hence the 
bronze and terra-cotta er-rotos found in such abundance in the intermediate 
space.” Lanciani recurs to this theory and gives a brief summary of objects 
found at this place in Athen. June 24. Besides those already mentioned, 
the most important seems to be an Italo-Greek amphora of the sixth century 
nc. with a representation of “the triumphal return of Dionysus,” in 
black, red, purple, and white. In Alken. May 14, Lanciani mentions 
* Roman imitations of prehistoric stone weapons in the shape of paalstabs ” 
and also dofiola, in one of which was an onyx pendant, as having been 
found under and near the black stones. 

The Temple of Saturn. part of which is now standing, is the fourth 
ancred edifice on the same site, In 497 n.c. a temple was first substituted 
for the ancient altar. This was rebuilt of marble by L. Munatins Planeus 
in 42 n.c., and again by the Senate and people in 283 a.n. after the fire of 
Carinus. Under and in front of this last structure remains of the others 
have been found. “The marble temple No. TI] of Munatius Planeus is 
represented not only by the great travertine platiorm on which temple 
No. IV stands, but by fragments of the architrave of the door, and of the 
antae of rosy granite; the structure No. I] of the year 407 nc. by the 
remains of a platform built of small blocks of * tufa lamellare cinereo,” like 
that of the platform of the Capitolium of the Tarquins in the Caffarelli 
garden. A vaulted passage, looking like o large drain, runs through this 
platform twenty-four centuries old, and it seems as fresh and well preserved 
as if it were the work of o living mason, The vaulted passage restson one 
side against an older stone wall, which we are inclined to identify with the 
primitive altar of the god. However, the exploration is far from being 
complete, and judgment must be accordingly reserved.” (R. Lascrast, 
Athen. April 1, 1809.) 

At the right of the Rostra, near the arch of Severus, is a late construe- 
tion of brick, hitherto generally supposed to be the base of some column 
or the like. It is now established by Boni that these remains are an 
addition to the Rostra. The holes for the ships’ beaks are visible, and an 
inseription has been found with the name of Ulpins Junius Valentinus, 
prefect of the city. He was prefect when the eastern and weslarn emperors 
joined against Genseric. The Rostra Vandalica were constructed wt that 
time, apparently as an addition to the old Roxtra, (L, Borsart, Athen, 
February 4; see also Asupy, Cl... 1800, p. 295.) 

*In studying the design of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
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architects were struck by the apparent disproportion existing between the 
steps leading to the pronacs and the pronacs itself, in the sense that the 
beautiful hexastyle front-seemed too heary and too high in relation to the base 
and the steps. The blame does not rest with the designer of the temple. Tt 
has been found that the original level of the Sacra Vin, in front of the 
temple, is nearly 4 feet lower than the paved road of the sixth or seventh 
century at which our formerexcavations had stopped. In removing partially 
this late pavement six more steps have been found, by means of which the 
original harmony of proportion has been given back to the temple. A 
further move will shortly be made toward the cotiplete rescue of theae 
beautiful ruins from modern additions and disfigurement. The ugly 
ehureh which forms the background to the hexastvle portico, built by 
Torriani in 102 for the Guild of Apothecaries, will be demolished, nnd the 
Whole cella brought down to ite ancient level.” (Laxciant, Athen. April 1.) 
In Cl. A. 1809, p. 168, T. Ashby, dr., mentions only two steps of brick, 
each large enough to take two of the marble steps. The low level now 
found was reached from the Regia by three steps. On the southenst side” 
of the temple steps are traces of an entrance to a chamber under them. 
A small system of hypocausts has been found between the Regia and the 
Atrium Vestae. 

Excavations have begun on the site of the Basilica Aemilia or Basilica 
Paull. This is made possible by the gift of sixty-four thousand lire by 
Mr. Lionel Phillips. This sum is for the purchase of the houses occupying 
the site. This important site has never heey excavated. (St. Ciam 
Banpecey, Athen. April 15; LANCIANI, Athen. May 15, 1890.) 

Several blocks of the two middle piera of the Arch of Augustus have 
been replaced in situ. The foundations of the Regia have been again laid 
bare. “Behind the Regia, but at a lower level, a room has been discovered, 
which must be identified with the *Sehola calatoram Pontificum et Flo- 
minum.” We knew already, from the evidence of Stephanus Winandus 
Pighius, an eye-witness, that a marble pedestal dedicated to Trajan ap. 
101-102, by these officers of the supreme priesthood, was found in this 
neighborhood while the Regia was being destroyed in 1M6 (CULL. VI, 
No, 21344). The newly found document consists of an architrave inscribed 
with the letters 


(kalat)ORES - PONTIFICVM - ET» FLAMINVM.” 
(Lancrass, ihid.) 
A narrow lane, following the course of the oldest Saera Via, separates 
the Regia from the buildings of the Vestals. « There is a well on this lane, 
the shaft of which, 22 feet deep, is lined with slabs of Peprrine with two lines 
of foot-holes, The shaft has been found full of votive offerings lying in 
chronological strata. The sacra sting begina with Roman pottery, such as was 
used by the poorer classes of citizens, including lamps, cups, plates, water- 
jugs, ete. Then follows a layer of objects of terracotta modelled by Greek 
artists, such as arulae with the relief of Thetis carrying the helmet of 
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Achilles, antefizae with an exquisite figurine of Venus, weights, lamps, ete. 
The third layer ts composed of Campanian black iridescent ware, the lowest 
of Ttalo-Greek or buccaro pottery. The best-preserved vase is a Campanian 
arybaphon with white pulmettes on a black ground.” 

“Now that all the fragments have been sorted, catalogued, and read- 
justed, the curions fact has been ascertained, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that two-thirds of the vases and terri-cottas were thrown into the 
shaft in a broken aud fragmentary condition. The question now comes: 
Must we insist on considering that heap of rubbish as a ‘sacra stipes,’ or must 
we suppose that the well, abandoned after the introduction of running 
water and the building of the first aqueducts, was used by the women of the 
néighborhool as a receptacle for their broken utensils, for their ‘ eruches 
cassées’? Itis not eusy to decide the question, becnuse we must remember 
that among the rubbish some exquisite specimens of ItaloGreek ceramic 
have been found, unbroken and perfect, the votive character of which can 
hardly be denied. Stress has been laid on another fact, viz. that the well 
contained also bones of the three typical victims of the Suovetaurilia, the 
lull, the sheep, and the pig. In cases of such interest an official exami- 
nition is necessary before jumping at conclusions ; and we shall wait for iis 
result to decile whether the bones represent the refuse from the neighboring 
kitehens, or whether they must be connected with the great and anguat 
ceramony of the lustration.” This well has nothing to do with the Puteal 
Liboma, (Lawcrant, Athen. May 19 and June 3, 1509.) 

Several other wella haye been found in the neighborhood of the Regia. 
A ¢onical reservoir like the one found on the Palatine in July, 1896, near 
the supposed site of the hot of Faustulus, has been discovered. These 
underground structures, roofed in the Mycenaean style by means of stones 
projecting one above the other, may have been used for storing rain water 
as well as for storing grain. (LAaxctant, Athen. June 24.) 

The course of the Sacra Via in the earliest times was different from 
that followed in imperial times. In front of the Basilica of Constantine, 
7 feet below the pavement of the Sacra Via of the late Empire, the pavement 
of an earlier one has been found, The great size of the flagstones, the per- 
fection of the joints, and the smoothness of the surface make it one of the 
best specimens of ancient pavement in Rome. Its direction follows that of 
the furrow pointed out by Nibby in 1827-42, and seems to confirm his state- 
ment that the primitive Sacra Via crossd the ridge of which the Velin is 
composed some 50) m. north of the Arch of Titus, where the chureh of 
® Francesca Romana now stands, (Lawxctass, Athen. June 24.) 

The director of the present excavations, Cavaliere Boni, has obtained, by 
ascending in & balloon, some forty photographic negatives of the Palatine and 
of the Forum from a height of 1200 feet. It is hoped that the photographs 
may soon be at the disposul of studenta. (Laxcranxt, Athen, Jane 24.) 

The excavations in and near the Forum are still in progress, 

Fragments of the Forma Urbis.— Over four hundred fragments 
(Ashby, CLR. p. 234, says 472) of the Forma Urbis of Septimins Severus 
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have been discovered in the walls of a house in the Via Giulia, wear the 
-Palazzo Farnese. Lanecinui has been entrusted with the task of recomposing 
the plan. He deseribes the finding of the fragments in Athen. March 11 
(ef. Thedenat, C. R. Acad. Insc, 1500, p. 145), and in Athen, April I, an- 
nounces that a thorough search is to be made in the garden of SS. Cosma 
e Damiano. Meauwhile complaint is made in the Berl. Phil. W. March 25, 
1800, p. 382, that the fragments previously found are maceessible, those dis- 
covered in 1855 being atill packed in boxes. 

Fragment of the Ara Pacis.— A new fragment of the Ara Pacis Au- 
gustae has been found in the church of the (resi, where it had been used oa 
the tomb elab of Cardinal Sebastiano Poggio (died 1643), The relief pre- 
served is that of the inner side, representing bucrania and garlands. This was 
placed face downward in the floor of the church, the inscription and arms 
of the cardinal in marble mosaic appearing on the upper side. The block 
to which this fragment belonged was a corner block, and bas a hole in the 
upper part, which was intended to hold the capital of one of the two piles 
ters with which the internal angle wasdecorated, (T. Asupy, Jx., Cl. 2. 
1890, p. 24, ef. Rend. Acc. Lineet, 1890, p. G1.) 

Plans and Reconstruction.— The exhibition of the pupils of the 
French Academy contains several works of archaeological interest, among 
them the plan of the Island of Aesculapius and of the Cireus of Maxentius 
in their present state, accompanied by a very clever reconstruction. 
(Lamciant, Athen. May 14, 1800.) 

Inscriptions. —In Not, Scori, 1865, pp. 418-331, L. Borsari continues 
the publication of the sepulchral inzcriptions found at Rome, in the works 
on the Vin Ostiensis, He gives fifty-four pagan inscriptions in Latin, three 
in Greek, und fourteen Christian inscriptions in Latin. 

Inscriptions now in New York. — While excavating for the founda- 
tions of & building on the Via Ostiensis, on the left bank of the ‘Tiber, the 
workmen uneorthed an extensive burial place from which have been ob 
tained many sepulchral inscriptions. A number of thease have been pul- 
lished in Not. Scavi, 1508, pp. 110, 185, 240, 270, and 318. About forty of 
these inscriptions are now in the possession of the Latin Department of 
Columbia University, New York. 

The following are of some importance: 


1. D(iis) M(anitws) | P. Aclio Menecrati jfilio dulcis\simo qui vix(it) 
ann(iz) XV dieh(us)X VI, | Aelia Casta fecit et sibi et { C. Pomponi Sertiani 
ef | suis Ub(ertis) libertah( us )que poster! (is)que eorum, 

2. D(x) Af(anibus) A. Atiniue Mercure | int monimentum | sod eerie ret- 
usta\te corruphiam | redditun ad prisitinam nevitatia | formam reficilendum 
curavil | sili ef suis fiberti« litvertarheane (te) posterixg( ie) Pree 

th. A (ulus) Cornelina A (uli) ((ihertus) | Prisews sagariua | de horreis- Gal- 
bianis | e(ius) flecit) aihi et | Corneline Dextri liber|(tae) Evotidi coniugi 
fume ef | al (ula) Cornelio A (uli) i(iherte) Homann 1 conliberto sud at | A(ulo) 
Cornelio A (wii) i(therto) Corinthe | liberto sus et | Caley, bikertia | libertabusgue 
qmnilus | suis posterisque corum. (Not. Scavi, 13808, p. 276.) “a 
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4. Dits Afoanitnis | Af, Murio Maximo | militi ex classe | pr(aetoria) Misz- 
enense | benefciario pracfecti | militarit annis X VEL | rizit annis MAXX, | 
£. Valerius Pudens | amico bariesimo bene | merenti fecit. (Not. Seari, 1898, 
p- 320.) 

Tombs and Epitaphs.— (ther tombs lave come to light near the apee 
of St. Paul's. The epitaphs are inseribed with the names of a Sextus Mar- 
cius Saturninus; Q. Valerius Rufus, a veteran, probably, from the thirteenth 
Cohors Urbanorum; FP. Clodius Hestitutus: M. Vipsaniug Fae...; and 
Epictetus, husband of Julia Epigone. (R. Lascrant, Athen, June 3, 1899.) 

A Sarcophagus; Two Engraved Gems.— Near the bridge over which 
the Via Ostiensis crosses the brook (Alarrana) of Grotto Perfetta, a marble 
sarcophagus has been found embedded in masonry, with a lid fastened by 
means of iron clamps. ‘These having been removed, and the lid lifted, the 
skeleton of a young person was seen lying at the bottom of the coffin, 
with two rings at the height of the hands. Both are of solid gold, and both 
have stones set (a dark and a» light cornelian), the engraving of which 
represents in one case a Copid flying toward a butterfly (Psyche), with the 
left arm extended as if attempting to catch it; in the other case a Bacchus, 
with the oinochoe in the right hand, and the left arm resting on the hip, 
(KR. Lasctast, Athen. Jone 4, 1500.) 

An Imperial Estate.—In the interior of the Hospital of 5. Giovanni 
in Laterano, various architectural fragments have been excavated ; especially 
two Corinthian columns of pavonazzetto, pieces of a white marble cornice, 
and a pavement of Numidian marble; also, fragments of a lead pipe, with 
the naome of N. Opellins Disdumenianus, son of the emperor (pellins Mac- 
rinus. Similar diseoveries were made here in 1742, 1750, and 1570. The 
evidence shows that these are ruins of an estate which belonged to the im- 
perial family. (1. Borsant, Not, Seavi, October, 1898, pp, 400-412.) 

Various Discoveries. — ‘The following discoveries have been made in 
the city: On the Via Principe Amedeo, a marble bust of Domitian, some- 
what more than life size; at the corner of the Vin della Stumperin and the 
Via del Tritone, 7 m, below the surface, a piece of ancient road paved with 
polygonal blocks of basalt; near the corner of the Via Argentina and the 
Via del Sudario, 3.5 m. below the surface, an ancient mosaic pavement. 
(Not. Seo, 1898, pp. 191-192, ) 

In the Piazza Madama, about 3 m. below the surface, four wide traver- 
tine stepa have been found, which formed apparently a part of the eastern 
aide of the stadium. In the same place, fragments of columns have been 
discovered. (G. Gatti, Not. Scavi, November, 1508, p. 430.) 

In the work on the Via dei Serpenti, a woman's head in high relief; on 
the Vin Salaria Nuovo, a sepulchral inscription; on the Corso d'Italia, near 
the monastery of the Carmelitani Scalzi, remains of columbaria, with many 
inscriptions, to be published later. (Gatti, Not. Seari, December, 1898, 
pp. 491-492.) 

Tn the area of the monument to Vietor Emanuel, near the church of Ara- 
coeli, have been found remains of a brick building, once covered with mari-le. 
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On the Via Ostiensis, in front of the side entrance of 5. Paolo Fuori le 
Mura, a number of sepuichral inseriptions have come to light. In the 
public works now being carried on in the neighborhood, other similar 
inscriptions have been found, besitles remains of tombe and an ancient well. 
A marble sarcophagus waa found intact. Inside, among the bones, were 
two gold rings, each having a carved stone. (Gatri, Nut. Seari, January, 
1509, pp. 10-14.) In these last two articles the discoveries in the Forum 
are also described. 

In Not. Seari, February, 1506, pp. 40-61 (1 fig.), G. Gatti announces the 
discoveries in the Forum, mentioning the early drain in front of the temple 
of Saturn and a drain of opus reticulatum and brick behind the temple of 
Vesta, the date of which is indicated by the previously unedited brick 
stamp, M- FYLVIVS: ZOSIMVS >: F, as the first century of the empire. 
He mentions also the discovery of the fragment of the Aro Pocis and the 
fragments of the Forma Uris. In the Vin Ostiense, near the Basilica of 5. 
Paolo, various sculptured fragments have been found. Extensive ecole 
baria of the late republic and early empire have been brought to light on 
the Corso d’ Italia. They are in four rows separated by three streets, por- 
allel with the ancient Via Salaria. The chambers are of opus reticulatum, 
generally in two stories; the decoration is gone. Fifty inscriptions which 
have been found in the excavations are given, many of them fragmentary. 
Almost all give the names of freedimen or slaves. 

Excavation of the Imperial Fora.—In Athen. April 1, 1890, R. Lan- 
ciani reports that the City Council of Rome passed a vote for the general 
and complete excavation of the fora of Caesar, Augustus, Nerva, and Trajan. 
The vote is accompanied by the offer of a considerable sum of money. 

The Museum in the Villa di Papa Giulio. — In the introduction to 
the new German edition of his guide tothe moseams of Rome, Helbig states 
that be omits the museum in the Villa di Papa Giulio because no relinble 
information 1s to be had concerning the discovery of the objects there ex- 
hibited and because they are not what they pretend to be. Investigation 
haa been ordered by a commission appointed for the purpose, but doubta 
have been expressed as to the reaults to be expected. The matter is dis 
cussed in the Athen. May 20, 1899, and the Berl, Pail. W. March 25, LS. 


(The report of the commission has been published, exonerating the manage- 
ment of the museum for the most part.] 


5. ANGELO A CUFPOLO. — Inscribed Seal,— At S. Angelo » Cupolo 
in Apulia, a bronze seal has been found in atomb, with this inseription in 
reliel: QSDAA- VW. It is very rare that these things are found in tombs. 
(A. Mromanrtini, Nat. Scavi, 1809, p. 30.) 


SAN QUIRICO D'ORCIA.—An Early Tomb.—At San Quirico 
d'Orcia in October, 1505, a tomb was found of the fifth century pc. In 2 
aarOOphagis there were the usual bucehere Vises, others of a vedidish clay, 
and a black-figured cup. (Not. Seari, December, 1808, p. 488.) 
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SANSEVERINO-MARCHE. — Various Discoveries,—V. Aleandri, 
Not. Seari, 1895, pp. 454-458, gives an aceount of chance discoveries mada 
in or near Sanseverino-Marche between January, 181M, and October, 1898, 
They consist of tombe, rarely containing vases: architectural fragments; a 
man’s head in travertine in high relief; two unimportant inscriptions; aud 
artificial cavities in the tufa rock, which probably served as the foundation 
of huts. 

SCANNO.—CASTEL DI SANGRO,—Tombs and Rooms,— At 
Scanno, in the territory of the Pelivui, five tombs have been excavated: two 
vases of native workmanship were found, a bronze necklace, aud other small 
objects of bronze and iron. 

At Castel di Sangro, the ancient Aufidena, in the part of the town called 
La Civita, two ancient rooms have been excavated, having mosaic floors and 
colored stuceo arnamentation. About 3 km. from the town, in the dis- 
trict culled Fontemaiuro, vases and ex-rotus have come to light, indicatin fan 
ancient sanctuary in this place. Southeast of the town, a series of tombs 
has been recently discovered. (A. De Nixo, ot, Scavi, October, 1896, 
pp. 424-426, ) 


SICILY.— Various Discoveries.— In Sicily, P. Orsi has explored a 
group of tombs af the first period, at Melilli, without important results. 
Near Avola, in the Cava Titone, he has found forty Sicel tombs, and, not far 
from here, four small Christian catacombs. A search for ancient material 
at Avola Veochia was unsuccessful. ‘Thirty new hypogea have been ex- 
plored at Syracuse in the district of Grotticelli. At Mineo, where Professor 
Orsi has been making a preliminary investigation, with a view to avatematic 
study in the future, he has found a flue piece of the city wall, with a semi- 
circular tower. It is still 5 m. in height, constructed of large limestone 
blocks. It is doubtful whether the ruin is ancient or Byzantine. Several 
tombs of Roman period have been found at Nicosia. (P. Osi, Not. Seavi, 
February, 1599, pp. 69-71; 1 fig.) 


SPERLONGA.— Discoveries in a Roman Villa. — At Sperlonga, near 
Fondi, in the ruins of a Roman villa, which are partly on land, partly under 
Water, various antiquities have been found from time to time. Now the 
following discoveries are reported: Two busts of the first century repre- 
senting the Dioscuri; pieces of mosaic pavement; o fountain; a fragment 
of a late sopulebral inseription; and a piece of an entablature, with inscribed 
letters. (G. Patrwont, Not. Seavi, December, 1895, pp. 405-104.) 


SULMONA.— An Ancient Necropolis.— An ancient necropolis has 
been discovered near Sulmona. Eight tombs have been opened, some of 
which contained vases. (A. pe Nrwo, Not. Scari, February, 1899, pp. 
GS-69, ) 


TARANTO. — Mosaics.—In Taranto, three mosaic pavements of a 
Roman bouse have been found. All are elaborate examples of polychrome 
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work. One has pictures of lions and tigers, and a scene representing a foun 
and anymph. (Q. Quaciiatt, Not. Scari, Junuary, 1890, pp. 24-25.) 


TERNI.—A Roman Building.— Remains of a building of Roman 
period have been found north of Terni. (N. Pensicnerm, Not, Scari, 
January, 1599, p. 6.) 


TERRANOVA-PAUSANIA.— Roman Tombs. — Nor. Scart, January, 
L800, pp. 42-44, has a brief description by P. Tawponi of twenty Roman 
tombs discovered in Sardinia, near Terranova-Fausania, in the province of 
Sassari. Some were of stone, others of tiles. They contained especially 
many glass vases. 


TIVOLI —Small Antiquities.—Iu excavations at Tivoli, near the 
temple of Hercules Victor, many amall objects have been found, — vases, 
bronze fibulae and bracelets, iron spear-heads and farming implements. 
(Not. Seavi, 1605, p.-342.) 3 


TORRE ANNUNZIATA.—A House EBxcavated.—In Not. Seuvi, 
December, 1808, pp, 494-503 (3 tigs.), A. Sogliano describes a large house 
recently excavated at Torre Aununziata, north of Pompeii, 130 m. from the 
third tower, counting from the Porta di Ereolane. An inscription on a 
marble column about 3 feet high, found in the peristyle, reads: 


M(arcus) Mundicius | Malchio | M(arcus) Clodius Agatha, mag(istri), ex 
p(ecunia) c(onfata) flactundum) ef urarunt). 


The magistrt mentioned are of the priesthood of the pogus Augustus Felix 
suburbanus (CLL, X, p 98). The work has vot bean completed, but 
many Tooms have been cleared, few of which offer any trace of artistic 
decoration, A great quantity of small objects was found,—in most cases 
articles of use, — of bronze, iron, and terra-cotta. (One of the most interesting 
things is a horse's bit of bronze, and there is also m nose band of bronze. 
Two amphorae have inscriptions, —one reads : 


fnip(eratore) Veapasiona IT cTonaule]|, Propertianum, | Amp(hora) N.C. 


The third consulship of Vespasian gives the date Tl aco. The Properti- 
gaum (cinum) indicates that the wine is from the estate of Propertius, and it 
stands for in funde Propertione natum, For the name Propertius in Cam- 
pania see C./L. X, 1218 and 8273. The other amphora is dated 72 a.p. 
Five human skeletons were found. 


In one of the rooms was the mosaic representing a meeting of philosophers, 
published in Not. Seari, 1807, p. 337. | 


TRAPANI. — Early Vases. — SERRA ORLANDO. — Stone 
Hatchets.— P. Orsi, in B. Paletn. £1. 1808, Noa, 10-13, pp. M0607, reports 
the discovery of some very early pre-Hellenic vases in the Bibliotheca Far- 
delliana of Trapani, in Sicily. In the ruins of the ancient city at Serra. 
Orlando, near Aidone, Orsi himself has found a number of stone hatchets. 
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As these were found in Greek houses not earlier than the end of the fifth 
century 8.c., it is probable that they were preserved as objects of curiosity 
and superstition. 


TURIN. tombs of the Roman period recently 
found near Mathi indicate the existence of an ancient road, which leit the 
highroad between Turin and Pavia, and proceeded toward Lanzo along the 
left bank of the Stura. (E. Feuneno, Not. Scari, December, 1698, pp, 463- 

404.) Two brick tombs of Koman period have been found near Turm. 
Both contained remains of a skeleton, but in neither was there any funeral 
equipment, (E. Ferneno, Nw, Scavi, Januury, 1899, pp. ot.) 





VERUCCHIO. —Early Tombs.—In Not. Seavi, 1505, pp. 45-4) 
(26 fies.), E. Brizio gives a catalogue of the tombs excavated at Verucchio, 
near Rimini, in 154 and 1895. It is not an extensive necropolis, but several 
amall cometeries. The tombs, unlike those of the terramare, are always 
separated from one another, not adjoining or superimposed. They represent 
two periods of the Villanova civilization, and are distinctly Umbrian; the 
aksence of Etruscan influence is shown by the fact. that all the bodies had 
been cremated. Hesides the ossuary, the tombs contained pottery, fibulne, 
girdles, bracelets, amber rings, daggers, and in one were found some small 
bronze plates, to which were attached fragments of a coarse cloth. This is 
the first discovery of any textile fabric in a Villanova tomb. 


SPAIN 


ELCHE.— A New Discovery.— In the Rerwe des Etudes Anciennes. I, 
1899, pp. 71-72, Pedro [barra Y Ruiz deseribes a fragment of sculpture dis- 
covered at Elche in Jume, 1598, only 4m. from the spot where the famous 
bust was found. The present fragment, published in a poor cut, representa 
a warrior from the belt to about the middle of the thighs. The sword, 
which hangs along the right thigh, has a well-preserved handle of peculiar 
shape. At the left side is part of a baldric. Behind are the folds of a gar- 
ment. The stone is the same as that of the famows bust, and the style is 
also of the same excellence. Evidently the bust is not to be regarded as an 
isolated phenomenon, but as a product of a school of art existing at Lic. 


ITALICA.— The Amphitheatre. —Tombs. — The Commission of His- 
toric Monuments began excavations at the amphitheatre at Italica, January 
19,1800. The work is at first limited to clearing the galleries and the aren. 
Some tombs have been found neor the road to Seville, at the entrance to 
Sautiponce, and some mosaics, coins, amphorse, and other Roman objects 
had previously heen found there. The Intest discovery is two gold rings 
with curious engraving, found in a Roman tomb. This is withovt doubt 
the region where the inscriptions published Ft. des Universités du Midi, 1506, 
pp. 394 £, Nos. 3, 4, were found. (Aerue des Etudes Anciennes, 1, 1899, 
pp. 169 £.) 
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MARCHENA.—A Bronze Ornament.— At Cerro de Montemolin, 
near Marchena, in Andalusia, a bronze ornament was found in 1808, Tt is 
now in the possession of Domingo de Goyenna, at Seville. Its height and 
breadth are 18cm. A hollow pyramid is flanked at each side by a D-shaped 
ring. At the top and outside of each ring is an animal's head with goat's 
beard, and with horns extending forward. Above is « group of a Greek 
warrior pulling an Amazon backward from her horse, The work is coarse, 
but the composition is lively. The object may have adorned a horse's yoke, 
in which case the reins may have passed through the rings. (Prenae Panis, 
Rerue des Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, pp- 163-167; pl ii) 


MONDONEDO.— A Bar of Gold. — At Mondofiedo, in Galicin, a mas- 
eive bar of gold, 0.50 m, in length, has been found. At one end it is beut, at 
the other it ends in ornamenia. A cord of gold is twisted obout it. Tt 
weighs over forty ounces. Ti may be o royal sceptre or the like. Some 
think it ia a Celtic work, others see in its decoration reminiscences of Egyp- 
tian art. (Rerue dee Etudes Anciennes, [, 1890, pp. 170 £.) 


PALMA DEL RIO.— A Mosaic. — At Palma del Rio (the confluence 
of the Guadalquivir ond the Genil) 1 mosaic has been found which formed 
the lid of « vaulted tomb. . The mosaic represents, among other things, o 
beautiful young girl and two ducks. On one fragment the letters CON So, 
on another SEV1, are read. Other Koman letters seem to indicate a date. 
In the tomb hung a lacrimatory, which the peasants broke in hope of find- 
ing money, Other tombs have been found, one of which contained a skele 
ton in a coffin of lead. (Rerne des Etudes Anciennes, 1, 1899, p. 170.) 

Roman Towns in the Valley of the Baetis.— At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (London) May 4, 1890, Rey. W. G. Clark-Maxwell 
read a paper “On the Roman Towns in the Valley of the Batis,” being & 
record of six mouths’ investigation of the Roman sites, ete. on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir between Cordova and Seville. After contrasting the 
thickly populated condition of the country in Roman times, a4 evidenced by 
the abundant traces of occupation, with its present scanty population, he 
described his method of investigation, which was to walk along the river 
bank, noting and marking on a nap these places which presented evidences 
(such as bricks, ete, and “ tierra de villar ") of Roman settlement; remains 
of more extensive building, perhaps representing the lattfundia of classical 
times; and such large collections of frarments of atiphorne or kilns as to 
suggest the site of o potter's workshop. He then pave & inore partionlar 
account of the tentative excavations carried on at Pein Flor, Pefia de la Sal, 
and Alcolea, the modern representatives of Celti, Arva, and Canana. A cer 
tain number of new inscriptions were discovered, while others were verified. 
A number of amphora handles bearing ‘lamps were picked up, many of the 
stamps being the same as occur in other places, notably among the débris 
of which Monte Testaccio in Home is composed. Mr, Clark-Maxwell was of 
opinion that these were mostly made in Buetica, to contain the produce of 
that region when exported to Rome. A number of graves built of bricks 
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and tile were discovered, which, from their situation, orientation, and 
abaence of objects deposited with the bodies, might be referred to the 
Christian period, At Alcala del Rio the Roman walls of conerete partly 
remain, 2s well os the ruined fragments of quays and river walls, which bear 
evidence to the forgotten time when Baetis was a highway of commerce. 
(Athen. May 20, 1508.) 


FRANCE 


BLOIS. — Greek Stele.— In FR. Et. Gr. XT, 1599, pp. 1744., Th. Reinach 
describes a Greek gravestone in the form of a naiskor at Blois. The medi- 
ocre relief represents a sented woman holding out her hand to a standimg 
man. The inseription, “Axpifns yonors, yaipe, furnishes & hitherto unknown 
proper name. 


BOULOGNE -SUR-MER.— A Latin Epitaph. —I[n the Roman ceme- 
tery of Vieil-Atre there has been discovered a sepulchral inseription which is 
of some interest. It reads : 

D(iiz) M(enilus) | P. Vengidialt] | Saturninai | virit annis xr | Valerius 
Nat\alis wrari pijentissimai | bene merenti | [_feleit | 

The name of the family Vongidin is very rare. It is also remarkable that 
the proenomen appears with a woman's name, Her father was P. Vongidius 
Saturninus, Ci. P. Aelia Procla, C00. O11, 1182, and ibid, No. 1184, Poblia 
Aelia Juliana Marcella, the daughter of a Roman knight, P. Aelins Julianne, 
ndopted by /. Aelius Mareellus. The daughter of /. Volerius Comazon qui 
et Eufychianes, consul in 290 ap. was called Pullia Valeria Comasia, CIE, 
XV,7439. In the inscriptions of Africa there are found many names in 
which the family name and cogromen are preceded by the prarnomen 
abbreviated. CLL. VITI, 3755, 3569, ete. (2. Mf. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1508, p. 
411.) 


DAMPIBRRE, NEAR LANGRES. — Excavations at Chanteroy.— 
A statue of Mercury and a dedication to the same god were found at Chan- 
teroy in 1585 and are now in the Musewmn of Langres, A draped torso and 
a dead of Mercury were found near the same place in L806. In 1897-05 


H. Cavaniol caused excavations to be made. Foundations of four circular 


structures and eight or nine rectangular chambers were discovered. One 
group of these buildings seema to have been a temple or sanctuary of Mer- 
cury. There were found a stele inseribed Mere(wrio) Sext(us) dul (ies) 
Amocnus e(otum) s(olvit) [(ibens) m(erito), fragments of tiles, bricks, ete., 
with part of the capital of an altar and bits of senlpture, a nomber of vases, 
and many coins from Agrippa (12 pc.) to Alexander Severus (255-222 nc. ). 
One of these is o rare bronxe modal of Marcus Aurelius, another isa bronze 
of Vespasian with |UDAEA CAPTA. &. C. on the reverse, designating 
the figure of » sented weeping woman. (Other dedications to Mereury were 
found near the other buildings. There were evidently many Roman villas 
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in the region about Langres. (1. Cavantor, &. Arch. XXATYV, 1599. pp. 
215-290; 15 figs.) 


DORDOGNE. — The Three-headed Gallic God.— In FR. Arch, NXXIV, 
1899, pp. 302-308 Emile Cartailhac deseribes a statue of the three-headed 
god, found at La Dordogne, near La Gironde. The three heads are similar, of 
the type of Zens, Reracu, Repertoire de lo statunire, I, 1, p. 24, 4, p. 194, 4. 
The execution is rude, but better than that of the other specimens of the 
three-headed god in stone. 


POURVIBRE. — Inscribed Bronze Dise.—In C. R. Acai. Fnse, 1895, 
pp. 719-720, Héron de Villefosse publishes (pl.) a bronee dise now at Lyons. 
The inscription reads, L(uctt) Manl(it) mil(itis) cohor(ia) AVIL Only one 
other inscription is known meutionin 4 the seventeenth cohort at Lyons. 


LANGUIDIC (MORBIBAN).— A Tumulus.—In Mf. Arch. AAATV, 
1899, pp. 87-107 (5 figs.), A. Martin describes a tomulus called Kernec, ex- 
eavated in 1800-87. The tumulns contained curious walls built without 
mortar, 8 chamber in whith were ashes and bones, and a deep pit. On the 
surface above the chamber were many oyster shells, forming a layer in some 
places a8 much asa meter in depth. The chamber existed before the oyster 
shell deposit was made, ie. before the place was inhabited or frequently 
visited by the people who ate the ovaters, The pit was contemporaneous 
with the deposit of oyster shells. A few objects of iron, bronze, terra-cotta, 
and glass were found in the course of the excavations, 


PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Department of Ancient Ceramics of 
the Louvre in 1897.—In A. Arch, XXXIV, 1809, pp, 1-14 (3 pls.+ 9 figs.), 
E. Pottier gives a brief description of the most important additions to the 
collection of ancient ceramics in the Louvre. He describes nine Cypriote 
vases, eight painted Greek vases, one Greek relief vaae and one in the shape 
of a helmed head, a number of terracotta figurines, ineluding an archaic 
group of five bakers from Thebes, five figures of excellent style from Aegina 
(published #. Art Ane, Mod. 1897, pp, 19-24, pl.), and a collection of 
about ninety pieces from Smyrna, comprising heads of divinities, of youths, 
and of women, grotesques, and a very large and complete male torso. 


SAINT-GERMAIN. — Antiquities from Albania.— The Museum of 
Saint-Germain has received from Mr, Degrand, French consul at Seutari, fill 
interesting collection of antiquities of the time of the early Roman empire, 
found in a necropolis east of Seutari. One object is a silver ring with a 
figure of Mercury. The objects in general are to be associated with those 
found in graves in Bosnia. Further explorations in Albania may lead to 
interesting results. (5. Remacn, (’. BR. Acad. Ina. 1800, p. 10.) 


SAINT-MORE (YONNE).— A Roman Villa.— A Roman villa 26 m. 
long and 16 m. wide, containing five apartments, has been found at Saint- 
Moré between Avallon and Auserre. The most interesting object found is 
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a statue of Abundantin of poor workmanship. The seated draped figure 
holds a horn of plenty, In the pedestal are five niches between pilasters. 
The niches may have been intended to receive er-rotes. (A. Panat, df. Arch. 
XAXIIT, 1898, pp. 405-407 ; 2 figs.) 


THY SSONGH.— <A Bull's Leg of Bronte.—In February or March, 
1895, a bull's leg of bronze was found in the wood of Teyssonge, 6 km. 
north of Bourg. The fragment is of good workmanship, and was evi 
dently buried intentionally. The same is true of the statue of Mars found 
with the calendar at Coligny only about 8 km. away. Probably both came 
from the same temple, the destruction of which muy be assigned to the inva- 
sion of Crocus, about 250-208 a.m. At various times other discoveries 
have been made in this region. Exeavations are to be undertuken at 
Teyssonge. (Josern Bucue, C. BR. Acad, Insc, 1800, pp. 221-224.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AQUINCUM.— Antiquities now at Budapest. — In JA. (lesterr, Arch. 
Fr. 1899, Beiblatt, pp. 51-72, V. Kuzsinesky gives, with 21 figs., a first install 
tent of a description of discoveries in Hungary. The present article is 
limited to objects discovered at Aquincum, now contained in a new miseum 
at Old Ofen, Budapest. Twenty-six objects are described, for the most part 
grivestones with reliefs and inseriptions, There are two Mithras reliefs, 
several altars, a relief of Cautopates, a bead of Jupiter(’), a relief of a lion, 
one of Silvanns, and one representing the ransoming of Hector. 


BRUCE. — Roman Gravestone.— In Jk. Oesterr. Arch. J. 1890, Beib- 
latt, pp. 73-78, W. Kubitschek publishes an epitaph from near Bruck a. L. 
The place where it was found appears to have been a Roman settlement. 
The inseription reads, with conjectural restorations: .....| Awlins L( wei) 
Sf (ilius) Tro(mentina) |... mil(es) leg(ionis) NV | [A] pol({marts) an(norum) 
NNXV | [st(ipendiorum) A] VT A(ic) [e{itur)] e(st). | Auliu(s) Jrater | 
posuit. | LFi]jdelis C(at) Au[i(i) | ((ibertus F)] an(nerum) ALEX | A(ie) situs) 
e(at). 

ERNJESEVACA.—A Military Diploma.—In the Vjesnit of the 
Archaeological Society of Agram, IT, 1595, pp. 144-149, J. Brungmid pub- 
lithes a diploma from Krojelevaca. One side of the bronze reads: si peregrint 
iris feminos moltrimonio sue inucerint, projinde liheros tollant a[e]si ex duo tus 
ewiius Homanis natos. | A(nte) d(iem) LT A(alendas) Jumtas, | £(ucie) Aelio 
Oeulato Quinto) Garo Attica co(n)s(ulibus) | L(weio) Flario L(ueii) flilie) 
Cla(udio) Sabine Savariens(1). | Des[e]riptum et [rlecagnitim ex tabuia aenen | 
quae fica est Romoein Capitolio. The other side reads: €(ait) Aconi(i) Maxims 
Siec(iensis) | T(itt) Flav(i) Festi Sise(iensis) | Sex(ti) Iuventi(i) Ingenus 
Sirm(ienss) | C(ait) Curti(r) Secundi Sirm(iensis) | MW(aret) Stafori(i) Salim 
Sirm(iensis) | Mare’) Luetli(i) Saturnint Sive(iensia) | Mares) Hwtili(t) 
Hermetis Sisc(iensis). The date appears to be 00 a.p. 
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PEYTTAU.— Excavations.—In Ji. Oesterr, Arch. FT. 1890, Beiblatt, 
pp. 87-06, W. Gurlitt begins a preliminary report of excavations near Pettau. 
Since 1889 many graves —at least two thousand —have been opened, yield 
ing many small objects. An altar of Vulcan has also been discovered. In 
1595 a sanctuary of the Nutrices Augustae was found, but not excavated. 
In 1898 « Mithrseum was excavated. Several sculptures are briefiy de- 
scribed, Of the chief Mithras relief only small fragments have been found. 
Four inscriptions are published, two of which are dedications to Mithras, one 
4“ Naturae Dei” The fourth reads: Tronsitu | C(aius) Caveina | Calpurniua 
temp( lum) redemcit | ef reastitu(it)., See also Arch. Ans. 1500, pp. Mt-l4. The 
Roman city, Colonia Ulpia Traiana Paetovia, was on the right bank of the 
Drave, opposite the modern city. 


POLA.— Discoveries.— In J}. esterr. Arch. I. 1399, Beiblatt, pp. 77-82, 
R. Weisshiupl publishes two epitapha from uear Pola. Some coins found 
near Altura add to the proof that an ancient settlement occupied the spot. 
Remains of Roman mosaic and of Koman buildings have been found on the 
island Brioni near Pola. 


GERMANY 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES 
IN WESTERN GERMANY. — Metz. —(Graverelief of three men with 
long hair in old Celtic style, and a rude relief of Mercury, both with Latin 
inscriptions; houseshaped pravestones; part of a statue of a goddess, perhaps 
Nautosvelta. Stuttgart,— The contents of bronze-age graves, including 
ornaments of gokl and amber as well as bronze articles. Constance.— The 
site of the Roman castle has been ascertained near the Cathedral. Mann- 
heim. — Small objects from Merovingian graves. Darmstadt.— Prehistoric 
bronze objects; bronze and iron weapons, ornaments, ete. from Frankish 
graves. Frankfort.— Several large amphoras found in a cellar at Heddern- 
heim. Further Roman remains have been found on the Cathedral island. 
Wiesbaden.— An important inscription, a dedicntation by the legate 
Rutianus to Diana Mattiaca, perhaps the patroness of the springs. Speier. 
— Remains of aamithy with ite fittings: a beautiful girl's head of sandstone; 
a column with capital of Corinthian shape having heads on the four sides; 
a good relief of Mercury holding an energetic infant Bacchus (cut). Worms. 
— Contents of prehistoric Eraves. Some undergo dwellings of the bronze 
age have been examined. Mainz.— Bronze objects of the Hallstatt period; 
in Roman antiquities, the gravestone of a Helvetian, Julius Tngenius, witlh 
funeral-banquet relief, a peculiar goblet oft pottery. defective vases from the 
waste-heap of a pottery, and a perforated lironze object, perhaps a guard for 
the eve of » horse (cut); a Frankish brooch of bronze, iron, gilt, and silver: 
a collection of articles from Cyprus, given by R. Virehow, covering all periods 
down to the Roman, ‘Trier. — Graves of the Galle Roman transition period; 
a grave relief with inseription of the early third century; other senulehrnal 
reliefs; ucoiu treasure. An extensive Roman residence containing a fine 
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mosaic floor has been excavated within the city, near the Imperial Palace. 
Bonn.— Votive inscription to the Matronae; gravestone of a military 
tribune: statuette of the seated Jupiter, and one of Mercury, of bronze. 
Cologne.— Within the city numerous graves and sarcophagi have been 
found, one of the latter containing the body of a soldier, with armor and 
weapons. Outside the Aachener Thor was found a square burialchamber 
with niches, ash-urn, and vases of Trojan’s time. (F. Herrner, drei. dns. 
1390, pp. li-22; 2 cuts.) 

Inscriptions from the Lower Rhine.— Under the title Neue rimische 
Fiinde vom Niederrhein, A. Oxé in J6. VF. Al. RA. 1898, No, 102, p. 127, 
describes recent discoveries at Asberg, Gellep, and Neuss. From Asberg 
comes an mscription of an egues aloe Moesicoe reading in mutilated form 
thus: 

Dain(......),eques alae Moesicae, tur(ma) Rufini, cives ...-..-..an(noruni) 
XLII, stip(endiorum) NXIT, (ie) s(itus) e(st). Compare with this 
Brambach, C. J. Rh. 438, From these two inscriptions we may locate the 
fixed quarters of the ala Morsica in lower Germany perhaps at Asberg 
(Asciburgium); ef. Tacitus, Historiae, 4, 35. 

The military inscriptions of the Roman camp titles of J. Minerria Antoni- 
niuna and AXX Wilpia Vietric and of exercitus Germaniae Inferioris, and the 
site of the camp and the burial place at Gellep (Gelduba), form the subject 
of the second part of the article, while the third part is assigned to the 
stamps on pottery found at Neuss, and an enumeration of the tames and 
abbreviations found in these stamped inscriptions. 


BEUEL.—A Dedicatory Inscription.— While exeavating for the 
foundations of a building in Beuel, the workmen uncovered a large stone 
block on which was found inscribed the following extensive inscription : 


[i(ovi)] Of ptime) Maxime), — LMarti] propugnator’ [x(aerun)]. 
[Victo}riae Saluti imp(erctoris) [Sere ]ri Alexandri Aug(usti) [nostri], [et 
M Jomeae Aug(ustae) matri eius [et ¢]rercitus M(aret) Auret S(ever]i Aler- 
andri Pii Felicis [Inelieti Auguati totius[quje domua divine eius, [le lato 
prima) M(inervia) [pia] f(idelis) Severina Ale[rond)r[ia]na cum awrilit, 
[pulqna rle}ius peractis, [e]umgule] TLit]ie Rufino] [e(larissima)] (ire) 
leg(ato) [Qegionia ciu[adem] aglent}e wub Fla(rio) [Ti]ien[e Megate) A Cu 
quati) p(ro) p(ractore) ¢jo(n)a(ulari) n(ostro) po[ajendam [eurjara FY 
Kalfendas N)o{cembres] imp(eratore) Allezandro et Dione] co(n)s( ulibus). 
(Jb. V. Alt, Rh. 1808, No. 105, pp. 110-114.) 


BONN, EUSEIRCHEN. HEDDESDORP. — Inseriptions.— Among 
the inscriptions given under the title ‘ Miszellen” in #4. V, ait. Fh. 1508, pp. 
174-197, we may call attention to the marks on pottery found at Bonn, par- 
ticularly NESHIATVS not given in Dragendorff’s article (cf- 74. V. Alt. 
RA. 1899, pp. 54 ff.), also to a votive inscription found at Euskirchen, — 

Moatronis | Fahineihis, M.| [An]nius or [fujnius Placi|[d]us et asai- 
a\[nija Quieta | v(otum) s(olrerwnt) i(ibentes) mlerite) 
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and to the sepulchral inscription found at Heddesdorf, — 
[D]is Manib(us) C. 2, Fe| [fete] trib( uni) muit(étis) cohlo[rtis] .... Capitonis 
++... annie XX Py, 
The abbreviated nomen is probably fulius; Fe may stand for Felicie or 
Festi, and the second o of cahortis may be the initial of Ofus or Quintus, 


COBLENTZ.— Roman Milestones. — [1 July, 1888, there were dis. 
covered at Coblents two miliaria, one of which ts iInseribed in fine letters 
thus: [C]oesar | [p]ont. male. er]ih. | pot. JP imp, VT | cos. desig. ET. py. ph 

| tb Mus (mnticcs) militia) Pawan) | LOX. . (Fb. FAlp Ba. 1808, No. 103, 
p. 167.) 


COLOGNE. — Sepulchral Inscriptions. — Of the sepulehral inseriptions 
discovered in the summer of 1897 in Luxemburg Street in Cologne, the fal- 
lowing are the most important : 


1. @. Pompietlux Q. Anieniaia Foro fuli | Burrus mil(es) ex leg(ione) XT 
ann(orum) J, stip(endiorum) XY A(ie) a(itus) ef at); A(eres) Sluciendum) 
e(urerit). 

2. Guetinia Vero | Mater Quintinin | moferna Alia dullcissina I< eal, fa. ti. 

een. LIT ann(orum) XX XJ | m(ensium) VIL d(ierum) XX VI fe(cit). 

Line four is probably copied inoorrectly, for the interpretation is unknown. 
(76. VF, Alt RA. 1895, No, 108, p. 107.) 


EANNSTADT.—A Roman W ecropolis.—In a Roman necropolis 
discovered at Kannstadt, besides representations of Hermes paychopompns (+) 
nearly two thousand vases of various shapes were found, Numerous bronxe 
objects also came to light. ‘The coins discovered fix the date of the necropolis 
in the time of Hadrian, (Berl. Pit. W. Jan, 7, 1599, p. 28.) 


MAINZ. — Walls, Sculptures, and Inscriptions. — The work carried 
on by the Antiquarian Society of Mayence is constantly proving how-rich a 
field of Roman antiquities ia that city, The recent examination of a wall 
erected in the early Middle Ages has shown the large use the builders made 
of Roman materials. The inscriptions on some of the stones belong to the 
third century, atid mention the “ Legio prima adiutrix.” Par More interest- 
ing are remnants of senlptires found Upon some of the stones: amon pat 
them are several portions of an areh, upon which the tolincal signs had been 
earved — Gemini, Cancer, Libra, Scorpio, Virgo, and Savittarius haye been 
discovered. Professor von Dotnascewski descriles fragments of two reliefs 
minions tha “ fitieds “? One represents a eoldier of the levion and a standard- 
bewrer with the eqle on the march; upon the other are two legionaries 
fighting against a foe who is not visible. They bear traces of color. He 
imagines that these stones must have been taken by the medimval builders 
of the wall froma Roman # Fahnenheiligthum,” ( Athen. February 25, 1590,) 


NEUSS. — Buildings in the Roman Camp —[n the 


: Roman eamp at 
Neuss there were receutly laid bare the dwelling 


of & praetor, several smal! 
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barracks, and a rather large military hospital room with several surgical 
instruments. (Athen. January 7, 1899.) 


NIEDERBONN. — Excavations.— A series of excavations and re 
searches for Roman and pre-Roman antiquities, under the conduct of a 
Bavarian archaeologist, are now being pursued in the neighborhood of 
Niederbonn, 1 Alsace. The foundations of a temple dedicated to Mercury 
have already been laid bare, and the site of a great Roman fortification, 
about 0 m. long and 15 broad, has been discovered, and the walls meneured. 
On the eastern side of the walls, which rise in some parts to an elevation of 
é) ™., a number of Roman sculptures and inscribed stones. most of which 
are dedicated to Mereury, have come to light. One stone is marked with: 
the align of the “Legio VIII. Augusta,” which in the second century and 
part of the third was stationed at Strasbourg. A portion of the statue of 
Mercury has also been recovered — the upper part of the right thigh of the 
god, at the back of which the edge of the short chlamys is still discernible, 
(Atien, June 24, 1500.) 


SAALBURG.— The Roman Castellum.—In spite of the protest of 
several scholars, the Roman fort at Saalburg is to be restored according to 
Jacobi’s plans. The reconstructed building is to be naed as a “ Limes- 
museum,” for which, in addition to previous material, several well-pre- 
served altars from Stockstadt a. M. have been received. (Beri. Phil. W. 
April 22, 1899, p. 507.) 


TRIER.— Roman Coins.— A treasure of Roman coins —about one 
hundred kilogrammes of silver—has been found at Feyen, near Trier. 
This large sum was probably the treasure of an army. The datea of the 
coins make it appear that the treasure was buried about 268 a.p. (Beri. 
Pat. W. January 7, 1899, p. 28.) 


LUXEMBURG 


4&rchaeological Discoveries from 1845 to 1897.—In R. Arch. 
AXAKTYV, 1800, pp. 128-141, Jules Keiffer continues his aecount of diacover- 
ies in Luxemburg, describing in detail the Roman camp at Dalheim and 
the objects found there. The camp was excavated from 1851 to 1854. 


ENGLAND 
LONDON. — Some Black-figured Vases in the British Museum. — 
Eight black-figured vases, besides two already described (./.7.8. XIII), have 
been added to the British Museum since 189%: (1) Corinthian oenocho# 
with siren seen in profile, but having wings spread out to the right and left. 
(2) Amphora of the Tyrrhenian or Corintho-Attic class, better called Pelo- 
ponnesian. This one has the sacrifice of Polyxena, of a type suggesting that 
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of the blinding of Polyphemus. The figures are named, Ajax being called 
‘Lddys for "OiAddys. On the reverse are dancing demons, the ancient 
Peloponnesian Sarvpo. (3) Cantharns by an Athenian artist with Corin- 
thinn tendencies. Graceful shape and careful work. Middle of the sixth 
century. (4) “Kleinmeister” cylix, with scenes of preparation for battle, 
thirty-two figures in all, Meaningless lettering. (5) Fragments of a evathus 
signed by Nicosthenes. Satyrs and Maenods dancing. (6) Comparatively 
late amphora with (o} Heracles leading Cerberus out of Hades and (4) a 
game of draughts in which the table iy behind the statue of Athena. 
(7) White-slip lecythus from Greece. Combat of Heracles and Geryon, in 
which Heracles, in the attitude of the archers in the Aeginetan pediment, 
shoots from behind a rock. (8) Panathenaic amphoriseus with « torch race, 
a subject new for a Panathenaic amphora, (H. B. Wactens,J.8.S. XVI, 
1853, pp. 281-301; 1 pl; 8 cuts.) 

Other Acquisitions and Changes at the British Museum, — The 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum has 
recently obtained a number of highly interesting relies of various kinds, 
among them a number of small panels painted in eneaustic for the decorn 
tion of a villa at Boscoreale. They represent (1) a group of Dionysus, 
Silenus, and a panther; (2 and 3) marine views, including the coast, with 
an architectural screen, and a road leading up to it, and the sen, a boat sail- 
Ing before the wind, and a man fishing over the side of a bridge; (4 and 4) 
groups of birds, designed, delineated, and colored with much brightness 
and spirit. There is likewise a large vase of terracotta, found at Thebes, 
and painted in black upon red in the later Dipylon style, as it is called. 
On one side is represented a large galley with two banks of rowers, one 
man to each oar, fifteen men on one bank, and twenty men onthe other. A 
man at the stern steps on board, and appears to be parting from a woman, 
or dragging her after him. Ji the scene is that of 9 legend, such as Paris 
and Helen or Theseus and Arindue, it is probably the first instance found 
on a vase of that age. As to this, however, it will be recollected that the 
Museum has recently acquired, from the same district of Boeotia in which 
the vase was discovered, a bronze fibula on which is incised the legend of 
Heracles slaying the Hydra. An alternative explanation is that the ships 
on such primitive vases represent boat races held at the obsequica of some 
great personage, along with chariot races and other contests, like those of 
the funeral of Patroclus. On the other side of the newly obtained vase are 
delineated two chariots followed by horsemen. Tt has been suggested that 
the ranks of rowers. in the drawing on the vase were not intended to he 
placed as in biremes, the one above the other, but with beth ranks sented 
on the same benches, and rowing on opposite sides of the vessel — that is, 
What in modern nautical language is called rowing double-banked, 

Among the fruits of the exeavations coudnected last year on behalf of the 
Trustees at Maroni, it Cyprus, the Department haa obtained n disk itt ivery, 
two inches in diameter, On its cj tite Hat surface is eugrarved the whole 
length figure in profile of a bull in the uct of galloping from our left with 
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his head thrown back, as if it were toward a pursuer. A work supposed to 
be of the Mycenaean epoch, this engraving is at once fine and almost realis- 
tic. A strikingly realistic couchant figure of a calf in brooke; about 3 
inches long, and a number of stall relies of varions kinds in amber, gold, 
and glass, were also acquired, and are apparently of the same age and 
from the same place. (Ashen. February 25, 1899.) 

Besides the additions which we meutioned last week, the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, has been fortunate en ongh 
to secure a remarkably interesting marble head, life size, of a warrior wear- 
ing & helmet exactly like those bronze helmets to be found in vasiias ie 
sums, which could ba thrust back upon the nape of the neck, leaving the 
face uncovered. It is similar to the helmet of the bast of Pericles already 
in the British Aluseum, which is a copy froin contemporary portrait by 
the famous Cresilas, the conte porary of Phidias, known for his statues of a 
wouhded Amazon and of Diitrephes dying ut Myealessus, pierced with 
arrows, to whom the newly acquired bust is aseribed. It is apparently a 
Graeeo-Romati copy of an original by Cresilas, Apart from this, the pecul- 
lar interest of the bust is due to the intensity of the sorrowful emotion ex- 
pressed by the features. The execution of the face, its severe forma, and 
the thoroughness of the modelling throughout, attest the hand of a highly 
trained artist of a noble period, yet retain slight traces of an archaic style 
in the severity of treatment, which is Fery apparent in the eyelids, It has 
been suggested that we have here the head of a runner in the funeral 
games, perhape of Patroclus. 

Tn the basement a very complete rearrangement, with certain impor- 
tant additions, has been recently completed by Dr. Murray, so that the 
Visitor not only sees well-known works from the Townley and other collec- 
tions under much more favorable circumstances than before, but he -will 
find 4 number of antiquities, most of which, lying in the magazine of the 
Department for long periods, were unseen till now, In order to show certain 
Etruscan sarcophapi with whut may be called their natural SUTrotiidings, 
two semi-dark and otherwise useless recesses have been fitted to resemble the 
Tock tombs from which the sarcophagi came, and the walls are painted with 
marine emblems as well as two portraits. A-large mosaic representing 
Amphitrite, attended by two female Tritons, rising from the sea and holding 
& mirror in which her by no means too beautiful features are reflecte d: has 
been raised from the floor, where it had remained sines it eerieedl fede 
Halicarnassus in ISM, and placed upright againat the wall of the gallery, 
much to the advantage of all concerned. The gallery also comprises statu- 
ettes, cippi, altars, fountains, small panels in mosaic. a bath of SIS SS 
various fragments of deeorative sculpture. (Athen. Maroh 4, 1899.) 


OXPORD.— Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum.—In 2. 
Arch, AXAIV, 1890, pp. 801-40, 5S, Reinach gives a summary of the 
annual report of the acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum, ‘The most im- 
portant are Egyptian antiquities from Quibell's excavations at Hieracon- 
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polis and Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Denderah. From Greece and 
Asia Minor are a few vases and o primitive statue (from Amorgos). Some 
objecta from southeastern Spain, discovered by MM. Siret, have also been 
acquired. They belong to the neolithic, the chaleolithic, and the brouze 
ages. Silver objects comprise bracelets, ear-rings, and a curious dindem. 
Some Greek and Roman jewels and « searaboid of fine Greek work with the 
Cypriote inscription pi-l-re+o come from Cyprus. The scaraboid was for- 
merly in the Tyskiewicz collection. 


BEWCASTLE.— Roman Altar.— At a meeting of the Society of An- 
tiquarians, January 26, 1599, Chancellor Ferguson, as Local Secretary for 
Cumberland, reported the discovery of a Roman altar at Bewcastle, in 
October. It beara an inscription to Cocidins, a local deity. Three other 
altars dedicated to him have previously been found at Beweastle. (Athen. 
February 11, 1800.) 


CLAN VILLE, — Buildings of the Romano-British Period.— In Arci- 
aealngia, LV, 1, pp. 1-H, is a paper by G. EL Engleheart, read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, November 25, 1897. In it he describes Roman 
remains in the neighborhood of Andover, especially a large Roman villa at 
Clanville, consisting of a court with buildings on three sides. Two of these 
buildings had hypocausts. The floors were finished in mosaic of gray, white, 
and red tesserae. A plan of the structure is given. Two appendices follow. 
The first, pp. 7-12, is a list, with 9 illustrations, of the pewter dishes and 
vessels found at Appleshaw and now in the British Moseum (Am. J. Arch, 
1593, p. 141), by Charles H. Read, the second, pp I-20, an analysis of the 
vessels and of some other specimens of Roman pewter, by William Gowland. 
The vessels were found buried beneath an ancient floor, on which was a 
fragment of wall plaster bearing a peculiar pattern of red flower buds nhac 
lutely identical with plaster found at Clanville, An Inseription found at 
Clanville reads M AVR KARINO N CA ES, the first inscription to Carinus 
Known in Britain. This shows that the house was inhabited in 984 aAxp. 
The coins found there cease with Decentius, 351 an. Tf the plaster repre- 
sents the deoorntion of the walls at the time of their destruction, it may be 
aastined that the pewter vessels date from about 430 ap. 


SILCHESTER. — Excavations in 1898, — The operations during 1595 
were confined to the southwest corner of the city, and covered on srea of 
about S acres. It was not o memorable year, save for the discovery of early 
mosaic pavements. L 

Among the noteworthy finds, in addition to the ustial more or less perfect 
pottery and articles of iron, bronze, and bone, may be mentioned » small 
goldteat ortament; an enamelled brooch af gilt bronze, with a curious 
paste Intaglio; a well-preserved pair of large iron hooks for hoisting barrels, 
such aa are now used at docks: a pair of iron handeuffs, with a singular 
arrangement for the lock; an upper quer stone, still retaining its original 
wooden handle; a pewter vessel; several large pine cones, wonderfully 
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‘ 
preserved; an urn full of eoursely cremated bones, very unusual within a 
city; and a good deal of wall plaster cunningly painted to imitate porphyry, 
white-veined marble, and the yellow marble of Numidia. 

There was a grim pathos, not without an element of humor, in the 
roughly finger-drawn word “ Satis" clearly marked across a large Roman tile 
by the laborer whilst the clay was moist. 

Insula ATX yielded an interesting discovery. ‘The area of the courtyard 
of a large house proved to be underlaid, at » depth of some two feet, by the 
remains of a much earlier house of half-timbered construction, Here was 
found a mosaic pavement of remarkable design, the component parts of 
which are now at Burlington House. We think the experts are well war- 
ranted in assigning it to the first century, probably before a.p. 80, and in 
considering if the earliest in date yet found in England. The design of 
the border fringe is of much grace and freedom, and possesses distinct 
artistic excellence. It is far less stiff and heavy than the best pavement 
borders yet uncovered in this country, such as those at Bignor, London, or 
Woodchester. This Silchester design is strikingly like some of the most 
flowing patterns at Pompeii, though, of course, not so delicately executed. 
The wondertully good effect produced by this tine pattern in tesserae, entirely 
formed of local material,—chalk, Purbeck marble, and various shades of 
burnt bricks, — must be seen to be appreciated, There is also another fine 
fragment of a woodbine desien. ‘These pavements afford clear proof of the 
settled character of Roman civil rule in some parts of Britain in the first 
century. Men who could command and execute work of this kind had evi- 
dently come to stay. 

Several wells were found during the diggings of 1698, lined with wooden 
framing or disused barrels; but it was not thought worth while to exhibit 
any further examples of this work. A pit of a remarkable character was 
uncovered in Insula AX, into the bottom of which a double row of pointed 
stakes had been driven. There can be little doubt that this pit was intended 
for the capture of wild animals; but it is somewhat difficult to settle whether 
this was done at some period anterior to the existence of the Roman town 
or subsequent to its extinction. The latter appears to us far the more likely, 
for earthworks show that this site was occupied long before the Romana util 
ized it. (Athen. June 3, 1590.) 

Earlier Excavations.— The excavations at Silchester in 1597, briefly 
described Am. J. Arch. 1800, pp. 92-03, are described in detail in o paper by 
W. H. St. John Hope and George E. Fox read before the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, May 26,1805, The paper is published with 2 large plans, 2 plates, and 
Tf figures, in Archoewogin LVI, 1, 1508, pp. 103-128. In CLR. 1800, pp. 7o- 
58, George E. Fox gives a connected account of the excavations at Silches- 
ter, from 1744, when an inseription was found, until the present. ‘The 
excavations since 1890 naturally occupy the greater purt of the article, 
which is accompanied by a plan. 
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AFRICA 


TUNISIA.— The Carthaginian Name of Sophonisba.— (On a Punic 
stele, brought from Tunisia and now apparently at Bordeaux, the name 
Sophonibane occurs. This Clermont-Ganneau (C. R. Acad. Inse. 1808, pp. 
832-845) regurds as the long-sought Carthaginian original of the name which 
the Greek and Roman histories give as Sophonisha or Saphonite. 


CARTHAGE.— Remains of the Sanctuary of Jupiter Ammon, — 
Punic Tombs.—In Berl. Pail. W. April 22, 1899, Pp. 539 ff, Raimund 
Oehler gives a description, from the Deépéche Tunisienne, of recent discoveries 
by P. Gauckler at Carthage. Not far from Bordj Djedid, under Byzantine 
and late Roman ruins, a house of about the time of Constantine was found. 
In this were two mosaics, One represents the sea, With fishermen and others 
in boats, and in the lower part two sea monsters drawing a great shell in 
Which a bejewelled Venus is looking at herself ina mirror. Busta of Tritons 
are In medallions at right and left. The other mosaic represents mounted 
men hunting lions and panthers. The mosaics are not earlier than the 
fourth century after Christ. Under the mosaics are older buildings. Here 
is a hall containing various objects of Christian churacter, and also many 
marble statuettes of heathen deities, a Venus with a dolphin, a seated Jupi- 
ter, a Bacchus with his panther, also a seated youth, a head of Cupid, a 
mask of a Silenus, a waterspout in the form of a lion's head, and several 
terra-cottas. At the end of the hall was the inscription IOV] HAMMONI 
BARBARO SYLVANO. The inscription was dedicated by twelve priests 
of the god, headed by a woman, entitled mater eaerorum, Below is a later 
addition mentioning two secendotes det Barhari Siront. At the foot of the 
inseription are about twenty grantte daityfoi, m marble huecranion with a cress 
cent between the horns and an inscription to Saturn, and a number of stone 
balls and ege-shapod objects of terracotta, The stone balls are evidently 
then not Turkish eannon-balls nor ancient Carthaginian sling-shets, but had 
SOTIE religious signification. Hidden AWILY itt a corner were four almost 
intact statues of white marble. Tliree are about Im. high, the other smaller 
and of inferior workmanship. The three undoubtedly formed a group. 
Ceres Africana (Phoenician Tanit) is represented, accompanied by a slender 
canephorus and a woman wrapped in a transparent veil, The statuea are 
replicas of Hellenistic times, very finely chisellod, of fine-grained marble with 
a yellowish tinge. They have some coloring, which emphasizes the lines of 
the sculpture. The statues were probably hidden when Christianity heenme 
triumphant, perhaps at the death of the emperor Julian. Gauckler gives 
an account of his excavations and discoveries in ©”. R. dead. Inec. 1800, Pp. 
156-165. In addition to the above-mentioned discoveries he describes #ev- 
eral tombs and their contents. In one tomb Was on Assyrian jade cylinder 
with (perhaps) Marduk strangling a winged monster. Not a little jewellery 
was found, a few Greek vases and other pottery, ostrich eggs, lamps, objects 
of “Eeyptian faienee,” ete. Gauckler's account in (. A. Aead, Insc. seems 
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to be identical with that employed by Oehler. Both deseribe in some detail 
three large rectangular tomb chambers. In the first were two skeletons, one 
male and one female. Both were adorned with gold and silver ornaments. 
In the seeond tomb was the skeleton of a man with a few gold and silver 
objects. In both tombs were vases, but these appear to be of no special 
interest, ‘These two graves ate less rich than their size would lead one to 
expect. The third tomb is smaller. It contained the skeleton of a woman, 
with head toward the door (east). In her left hand she held a bronze mir- 
ror, in her right heavy cymbals of the sume metal. She wore many armilets 
and rings, an éarring in the left ear, and two necklaces, Corinthian vases, 
an Egyptian statuette, painted ostrich eggs, and other objects make this 
one of the riehest graves found st Carthage. The civilization displayed 
in these tombs is highly refined, but thoroughly impregnated with Asiatic 
and Egyptian elements. It is the civilization of Phoenician Carthage 
before the Punic ware, when it was as yet little affected by Greek or 
Ttalie influence. 

The Punic Necropolis.—In ©. R. Acad. Insc. 1890, pp. 03-106, A. 
Delattre continues his report of excavations in the Panie necropolis between 
Bordj-Djedid and the hill of Ste. Monique. The tombs are in the form of 
chambers opening froma shaft. In many cases the rock lacks strength and 
is supported by masonry. Several persons were usually buried in each 
chamber. Large sarcophagi are rare. Among objects found in the tombs 
the following are of special interest: (1) A plaque of the third century B.c. 
adorued with a female head in profile: The woman wears a crown and ear- 
rings. Her hair appears to be partly enclosed in a net. The work is free 
aud vigorous. (2) A terracotta box with sliding cover. The interior al 
the box is divided by a transverse partition, from the middle of which o 
second partition extends to the bottom of the box. (4) A fragmentary 
ivory relief in the form of a boar, on the reverse of which t an Etrius- 
can inscription to Melkarth. These three objects are published in four 
Plates. Numerous objects of less interest were found, among them a 
few inseriptions, fragments of architecture and sculpture, some lampa, 
eoins, ete. of Roman date. No Egyptian cartouches nor Mieroglyphics 
were founed, 

Phoenician Inscription on Lead.—In (. RA. Acad. Insc. 1890, pp. 17o- 
185 (of. p. 173), Ph. Berger publishes (pl.) an inseription on a roll of lead 
from Carthage. It appears to be a curse, and may be translated, so far as 
it is preserved, os follows: Great Haoun, goddess, queen of ....... | With 


thee I ...... . Ammustoret | and. Amrat, and all those who ,......|-+++« 
against me....... spirits, forever. | Be every man who ..... aguinst ie. | 
By the preat....... queen ..... 


Inscriptions from Roman Tombs.—In Fi. Arch. A AXATIT, 1808, pp. 
M4740, A. L. Delattre, continuing his nccount of the superposed Roman 
cemeteries at Carthage, publishes forty-five epitaphs. One is of a soldier of 
the cohors J urbana, another apparently of one of the cohors A/S uriuna. 
As functionaries under the orders of the imperial procurator appear the fol- 





= 
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lowing: fabulariua, aditfores tabularit, librarius, nvforias, tahelfarii, menaar 
agrarius, pedisegui, saltuarius, cursor, ministrator. Seyera| IRSCrIptions men- 
tion Gberti, The publicdtion is continued in R. Arch, AXIV, 1600, pp. 240 
250, After five inscriptions mentioning liberti follow fifty-two further epi- 
faphs, all, or nearly all, of which mention slaves. 

4 Sun-dial—In ©. R. Acad. Jnee. 1899, pp. 38-45, Paul Tannery 
publishes and discusses (1 pl, 5 igs.) a Roman sundial from Carthage. 
The transverse lines of the dial are not ares of an hyperbola aa in Greek 
dinls, but are Straight, and in many details this dial, like others of Homan 
date, differs from Greek digls. 

The Harbors of Carthage.—In ©. FR. Acad. Tnse. 1508, pp. 19-38, 
Lieutenant de Roquefeuil publishes, with o chart, the third part of lis dis. 
cussion of the harbors of Carthage. The natural features of the topography 
and the ancient ruins along the const, as well as the lines of the quays, are 
deseribed and discussed, A careful suminary, with discussion, of De Roque- 
feuil’s former articles is given by RB. Oeller, Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 171-175 
(2 plans), 1899, pp. 7-12 (1 plan). 


EL-ALIA (TUNISIA),— A Mosaic. — Ai El-Alia, some fifteen miles 
south of Mahdia, in Tunisia, Paul Gauckler has partially excavated Roman 
remains and has found « large mosaic representing a Nile landscape. The 
river, farms, villas, temples, towers and huts, boats and scenes of rustic life 
in Alexandrian style are represented. The lumber of persons is nearly forty, 
besides about one hundred animals of various kinds. The mosaic has been 
Presented to the Municipal Museum of Soussa. Grauckler intends to resume 
excavations at Medeina (Althiburua) in May. C.R. Acad. Inse, 1808, pp. 
S25-820, 


DOUGGA.— The Theatre. — The excavations of Dr. Carton have dis- 
closed traces of several interesting arrangements, Provision waa made to 
enable those in the Aynoscenium to be informed concerning what was in 
Progress on the stage, Traploors, in the centre of the mosaic of the sire 
floor, communicated with the room below. Traces of arrangements for 
movable decorations were found. Behind the pulpitum privcenii are seven 
larger trenches leading to pits 3 m. in depth. No trace of a treneh into 
which the curtain could disappear has been found. A large marble head 
of the emperor Lucius Verus is Hmong the most notable pisces of sculpture 
discovered. (G. Bomsren, ©. BR. dead. fave. 1590, p. 125.) 


HENCHIR-EL-FRAS.—The Site of Gilllum.— In €'. R. Acad. Free. 
1800, PP- lti-1{), four Inaeriptions ree published which were found at 
Henchir-el-Fras, near Thibar. [hy three of these, dedications to Julin 
Dotmna, Severus (as grandiather of M, Aurelius Severus), and Antoninus 
(a5 father of M. Aurelius Severus), the word Gilfitonna ippears. This 
fixes the site of the Monasterium Crillitonum, mentioned by Victor of Tounona 
in his chronicle of the year O37 aw. The text of the three inscriptions tp 
as follows: 
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1. Divae Iuliae | Domnae | Dec. Gillitani | s. p.f) 

2. Diva Severo ar[o] | twp. Cars. Af, Aurel. Severi c....... pu felices Aug. 
pont, max. | trib. pot. VET eos. FEL | p. p. Deewr. Grilliteni s. p. f. 

The date of these inscriptions is 220 a.p. 

& Dico magne Aniol|nino patri | imp. Coes. M. Aureli | Severt........0002-| 
pu felicis Aug. p.m. | tr. potest. VIII cos, | fl p. p. | Dee. Gillitans #. p. f- 

The name Alexander is erased in both 2 and 3, 


LAMBAESIS. — Latin Inscriptions. — The investigations carried on 
by the French School in Rome at the camp of Lambnaesis in Africa have 
resulted in the discovery of the following additional inseriptions : 

The first was discovered in the little rectangular hall which was the 
tabularium, archives, of the legion UT Augusta. 

1. Tobulortum legionta cum craginifes domus dicinge ex lorgissimis 
Hipendi(i)s et liberalitatibus quae in eos conferunt fecerunl L( vers) A emilivs 
Catianua cornicular(ius) ef Titus) Flavius Surus octariva, item Gibrari(i) et 
eracti feg(ionis) fertiaeg Awg(usiae) pliae) virndicia) qi worum) mlomind) 
subiecta sunt. (OF g)uem sollemnitatem decretim est uf si qui in locum corni- 
eulari(i) lemunis vel actari(i) mise emeriti substitutus fuerit, det ei in cures locum 
sufefitutus ext anuleri(i) nomine denariog malle } item ai quit in loctem curusgue 
litrari(1) aubstitutus fuerit, det scamnari( i) nomine colleqis denarios muile : et a qui 
ex eodem collegio Aonestam missionem missus fuerit, accipiat a collegis anulari(i) 
nomine denarics DCCC; item si qui ex collegis profecerit accipiat denarias D. 

On a pilaster to the right of the above appear the names: 

9, Exacti | C. Aponius Vitalis | Domitine Poulinus | Abimneus Vietorinus | 
Aurelius Optatus | C. Julius Aureliawus | Florine Celsus | £. Plotine Vitalis| 
EL. Aemilius Quadratus | C. Julius Crescentianus | D. Valerius Quittian|( ws) 
(. Vereius Vereianus | M. Volerine Proculue | M. Strefilins .Worcian|(us) 
Af. Cornel(tus) Auqurian|(us) Aemifiua Clarus | Clodins Victor | M. Costricins 
Frugi | Aelius Nunwnenius | funius Saturnin|(us) £. Numatios Feliz | £L. Ton- 
neiue Aforticlis C(ercriue). 

From these ingcriptions we learn of the officers of the fafularinm fegionts, 
the cornicularius and acforine—a name for an eractus or secretary of higher 
grade — then ibrarii and exneti. 

The corniculerine L. Aemitius Cattianus and the actorins T. Flavius Surus 
are known to have been optiones in 195 and to have taken part in the 
campaign against the Parthians with Septimius Severus. The names ore 
those of execti. The names of the fibrarii are given in C/E. VIU, 2600. 
I. Tonneius Martialis is elsewhere spoken of ascerurins, (CULL, VIL, 2086.) 

Sepulchral Inscriptions. — On the road to Cirta, about a mile from 
the north gate of the camp, there have been found some interesting sepul- 
chral inseriptions. 


1. One is that of a soldier of the province Moesia Superior. D(ir) 
m(anius) s{acrum). Aurelius Mercurius miles provinciag Mesis superioris 
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stipendiorum V vizit annis XXX. Aurelia Mucia fratri suo bene merenti posit. 
Cf CULL. VEY, 15290, . 

2. J0(i3) mi (Canibus) | T. Flavio | Saturn|ine aml (étt) felg(ionis) LTT Atg| (us 
fac), Aeres het fecit. 

4. (is) m(anibus) | Licinio | Paci vix|(it) ainis XIII | jfil\(ia) rarisai|me 
adauetus pater fectit). 

ainie is for annis. 


Homan Mile-stones,—1. On the road running from Lambaesis to 
Cirta, Jmp(erateri) Caes(ari) Marco) Au[re]i(io) Ser(ero) Antonino Pio 
Fel(ici) Aug(usto) Part(hica) ni(ajr(imo) Brit(annico) mi{ajr(ime) Pin 
minjxline) tr(ituateia’) pot(estate) NVILT imp(eraterd) LIL co(n}s(uli) 
imp(eratori) p(atri) (patriqe) provo(n)suli et Fuliai Awg(ustaz) metr(i) 
Aug(utti) et costr(orum) ef Sena(tus) ae patriae m(ilie) p(asswum) sex. 

The abbreviation ms for marine is noticeable, also Fuljai for Juliae, As 
pio m(a)x(imo) should follow felici Augusto, it is probable that the stone- 
cutter has carved this for pont. mor, also COS IMP PPROCOS isan error 
for COS Illl PP PROCOS =co(n)a(ull) L101, p(atri) platriae), pre 
con jsut. 

The emperor referred to is Caraculla and the date is 215 a.p. Méi. Arcd. 
Hist, 1895, pp. 451-459, 

Inscription of a Military School. — The Abbé Montagnon has fur- 
mashed a copy of an inseription found at Lambaesia in 1895. Tt reads: 
[Sesolam set chm imnaginitue [domus divinae ex larg jissimis stipendiss 
Let fiberalita}tih(us) quae in eos conferunt Lfecerunt 0] ficinles A eli(7) Saturnini 
[plract(ect?) leg(ionix) FIT A ug(ustae) pline) v(indicis’, [Af (areus) Bajehine 
speratus corntculCarius), [item hibrari( i), quor]um nomina subiecin sunt, [ob 
quinn sollemnit] afem decreverunt anulari n(omine) eeferamia sti [quicmetee 
Prjoficient singulis corniculario sestertium fF m(ilia) n(ummum) [oulla 
dilations facta numercri ef librari()s [sesterting +++] (ili) nCummem), 

The inscription belongs to the leginoing of the third century after 
Christ, M. Baehbins Speratus is mentioned also in CULL. VIL, 17635. 
(M. Bessien, CR. Acad. Inse. L800, pp. 47-68.) 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arta in 1698.— 
The report of Edward Robinson, published in the Twenty-Third Annual 
Report of the Trustees (Boston, 1809), deseribes 5 remarkably important 
series OF ncquisitions. Many objects are from the Tyazkiewiez collection. 
The marie sculptures are three : 

(1) Potyctiran Heap oF a Yourn, resembling the Doryphorus, and 
probably from a copy of that statue. The upper part of the skull is missing, 
the break noning dingonally above the ears. The fracture shows that this 
waa orginally a separate piece, and a part of the iron rivet by which it was 
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attached is still embedded inthe marble, The eyes are large, and the eve- 
balls flattened. There is a little more detail in the modelling of the flesh 
than is common among heads which are supposed to have heen copied 
directly from works by Polyelitos.. There are faint traces of colors upon 
the face, the iris und pupil of each eye being still distinguishable in black, 
and there ore specks of pigment lJeft around the eves and arownd the curves 
of the nostrils. The end of the nose is broken off. Total height, 027 m.; 
height of face to the line of the hair, 0.185 m. 

(2) Larez Fiavure rrom aw Attic Grave Rewer. — This is the 
standing draped figure of a woman, with her head and body turned toward 
the right, looking downward. Fourth century nc. Height, not including 
plinth, € feet (4 inches. 

(4) Trtaxcrvian Peprestan of a Caxpetanrcum.— From the collec 
tion of the Countess Maria della Porta Rotliani-Carrara, and formerly in the 
Palazzo Lorenzana, Rome. Described, Matz-Dulin, A ntike Bildlwerke in Rom, 
TH, No. 3650; this description repeated by Hauser, Die new-attischen Reliefs, 
p- 79, No. 110. The three figures in the panels are probably copied from 
statues by Polyelitus, 


The list of Bronzes shows forty-seven additions, most of which are of real 
Greek workmanship. The list: includes several ornamented fibulae, some 
mirrors, and a few miscellanegus objects, but most of the bronzes are 
statuettes. Hobinson calls especial attention to the following : 


(16) Statverte or Arresys, in the form of an carly xoanon. This 
is from the Tyazkiewicz collection, and is published by Froehner in the sale 
catalogue of the same (Paris, 1898), No, 199, pl. xv, The goddess stands 
upon a plinth of three steps, in an absolutely rigid pose. The feet are close 
together, only the front half of them projecting from the chiton, which is 
girdled tightly at the waist, and is more like acolumn than a garment, except 
on the back, where it falls in seven parallel lines or folds, straight from the 
waist to the ground. The plastron which Froehner describes as covering 
the breast is the fold (diploidion) of the chiton itself, which is of the Doric 
or sleeveless type. She wears sandals, a small necklace, from which hangs a 
single pendant, and a wreath. Her hair falls in three long tresses on each 
side of her neck, and six long tresses behind. Across the forehead is o thick 
row of short curls. Her right hand, held in front of her, grasps her bow, 
part of which is missing. In her leit hand, which is broken at the fingers, 
she may have held an arrow, as Froehner sugeests, 

Qn the front of the chiton, running from the feet to the waist, is 
incised the inscription : 


YIMAPIDAST AIDAIDAABIAI 


AXipopidas rd Amdodeia, “Chimaridas [dedicated this] to the Daedalean.” 
The inseription is in the Elean alphabet, and, according to Froehner, the 
statuette was found at Mazi, near Olympia, in 1897. Height, 0.105 m. 
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(17) Yourn sipise «a Gatitorinc Horsr,— An exceptionally fine 
example of the archaic bronze figures of youthful horsemen, dating from 
the second half of the sixth century. He sits the horse bareback, gripping 
its fore quarters firmly with both legs. He wears a petasua and o short, 
close-fitting chitoniseus or shirt. Both hands rest upon his legs, the left 
hand being pierced for the reins, which are missing. The right hand 
appears to have held something which is broken off short. The horse wears 
a bridle, which is pierced at the mouth for the bit or reins. The feet of 
the horse are gone, otherwise there is nothing missing except the objects 
held in the hands. The surface is covered with a hard, lustrous patina, of 
light green. Length, 0.112 m.; height, 0.10 m. 

(25) StaspixG Minnon, Greek, of the severe style, dating about the 
year 4460 mo. It is in unusually good condition, and belongs among the 
best examples of its type. Of its various decorations, the only piece missing 
is one of the three dogs chasing a hare around the edge of the disk. The 
supporting figure is Aphrodite, wearing a Dorie chiton, which falls in stiff 
folds, and with thick hair caught up in a roll behind, In her right hand 
she holds a dove, and with the left she grasps a fold of her skirt. She stands 
on a round base, which rests on three lion's paws. At either side of her 
head is a fying Eros, represented as a tall, slender boy with long hair. 
Total height, 0.45 m.; height of figure alone, 0.16 Mm. 

(32) STATURTTE or AProtio, of exceptional beauty. Published by 
Froehner, £a Collection Tyszkiewies, pl. xx; 8. Reinach, Répertoire, I, p. 100, 
No. 11. Type of the first half of the fourth century mc, and possibly an 
original work of that period. He is represented ae Dide, atid standing npon 
the right leg, with the left slightly bent. His hair is tied in a knot on 
the top of the head, and gathered inte another knot at the back of the neck. 
Both arms are broken off just below the shoulders, and the fractures, as 


well as the weight of the statuette, show that it was cast solid. Height, 
OM) m. 


In addition to these, the following seem to be peculiarly important : 

(11) Eanry Exame.e or tur “ Aronio” Tyre. — The figure is cast 
solid, and stands with the left foot only slightly in advance. The arms are 
held akimbo, both hands being pressed against the body just above the hips. 
The hair falls in a long lock on each side of the neck, infront, each lock 
being bound at intervals, like « fillet, and ending in a small spiral. The 
back of the head and torso are not modelled. The eyes are large and star- 
ing, and practically on a plane with the brow. ‘The lashes are indicated by 
mull, incised lines. The chin is sharp and pointed, and —a» most unusual 
detail in figures of this type — wears a light beard, represented by finely 
incised lines which ore confined to the chin alone and do not extend to the 
cheeks. The artist has been more conscientious than skilful in his treat- 
mest of anatomical details, the sternum being represented by a projecting 
ridge, the thorax by three deep grooves, and the biceps of each arm by a 
groove marking its outline. The muscles of the legs are indicated in a 
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more cursory mannér. ‘The torso is small and slender, in proportion to the 
breadth of the shoulders and the length of the legs. The figure evidently 
formed part of the decoration of a large object. Height, 0.213 m. 

(21) Smauzu Votrve Brut, found in the Theban sanctuary of the Cabiri. 
From the Tyszkiewiez collection (sale catalogue, No. 142). Along the left 
side is incised the inscription : 


OMOLOIYVOSTIA 
IDIEAEIRO 


‘Opoduiyor waik KaSipw. “Homoloichus [dedicated this] to the child 
of the Cabirus.” Height, 0.053 m.; length, 0.08 m. 

(28) STATUETTE OF ATHENA. of Phidian style, anc presumably the 
reproduction of a large figure. Formerly in the Bammeville collection. ‘The 
head and arms are missing, and the surface is corroded as if by heat. The 
goddess stands at her full height, the right kuee slightly bent. She wears a 
Dorie chiton, the diplois of which falls outside of her girdle. The skirt 
falls in straight, vigorous folds, except along the line of the right leg. The 
aegis falls not quite to the waist, both in front and behind. It has snakes 
at intervals. along the border, and the Phidian type of Gorgoneion on the 
breast. ‘The hair falls in a loosely bound coil on the back, and the angle at 
which it hangs, as well as the break of the neck, shows that the head was 
turned somewhat toward the spectator's right. The proportions of the 
figure are more slender than usual in works of its period. Height, 0.155 m. 


Of the seventy-two gems offered at the Tyszkiewicz anle, the Museum 
secured forty-three, including all the cameos. From other aqurces thirty- 
seven gems and glass pastes were acquired, making eighty in all, Some, in 
fact most, of these are exceptionally fine. The list of jewellery acquired con- 
tains thirty-nine numbers, besides seven tings classed under gems. The 
most important items of jewellery are described as follows: 

(24) Gold earring. Nike driving a biga. From the Tysxkiewioz cal- 
lection. Published, Froehner, La Cullection T'yazizewier, pl. 1, No. 2; Do and 
S. Diet. Ant. Vol. V, Fig. 4014; 8. Reinach, Repertoire, I, p, 396. The 
drawing from which these illustrations were reproduced gives but a faint 
lmpression of the beauty of this jewel, which is unquestionably one of the 
most wonderful specimens of the Greek goldsmiths’ art known, Not only 
is every detail of the chariot, harness, and costume represented with the 
utmost minuteness, but the horses are modelled with a spirit and indi- 
viduality which makes them worthy to be compared even with those of the 
Parthenon frieze. Yet the gold is so light and thin that the earring might 
easily be crushed between the thumb and forefinger, the Nike and the 
horses being hollow. The Nike has large wings; she wears a long, sleeve- 
less chiton, girdled at the waist, ear-rings and bracelets; and she holds a 
goad in her right hand, and the reins in her left. Her hair is arranged in 
the “ krobylos " style, that is, it is parted at the back, the two ends being 
curried forward over the ears and tied in a knot above the forehead. 
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According to Froehner it was found in the Peloponnesus. Fifth cen- 
tury pc. Total height, 0.05 m.; height of group alone, 0.82 m. 

(0) Gold diadem (7) of exceptionally delicate ond beautiful workman- 
ship, Tt consists of an open framework of gold, slightly curving, 1 inch wide, 
and at present 7} Inches long. One end is broken off, and it is not possible 
to say just how much is missing. The space between the borders is oceu- 
pied by serolls of gold wire, to which many small fowers— including 
various types of the conventional “palmetto” or honeysuckle, as well as 
naturalistic shapes—are attached by wires. Each flower is wrought with 
the utmost detail, every petal being modelled carefully, and even sur- 
rounded by o tiny filigree border. The hearts of a number of the fowers 
are arranged as settings for bits of colored gluss paste. Some of the pastes 
are still preserved, but the majority are gone, and in a few instances their 
places have been filled with modern substitutes (mother-of-pearl, etc.). 
The end that survives is rounded, and has a ring attached to it. Greek 
work of the fourth or third century p.c. Length, 0.185 m.; width, 0.015 m. 

Besides these are necklaces, ear-rings, and other jewels, and nine rings 
with figures engraved on the bezels. 


Of seventy-four terra-cotfes, seventy-one are lent by Lieutenant J. B. Mur- 
dock, U.S. N. Of these sixty-nine are Tarentine. 





4-72, TanextTixe Terra-coTras.—<A collection of sixty-two heads 
and five other fragments of stutnettes, and two perforated disks. "Thess 
form an interesting and characteristic assortment of familiar Tarentine 
types. of various periods of Greek art, the atvles represented being the 
archaic, severe, fine, fourth-century, and Hellenistic, Most ofthe specimens 
evidently belong to the class of sepulehral figures which have been found at 
Tarentum in such large numbers, and they wear the usual elaborate head- 
dress, in which flowers play a prominent part. Both sexes are represented, 
in about eqnal numbers, and the male heads include both the youthful and 
the bearded types. There are a number which might be selected for 
especial mention, some of the archaie heads being notably good examples of 
their period. But the most beautiful js an exceptionally fine example of the 
type associated with the style of Seopas, the head of a youth wearing a 
helmet shaped like a Phrygian cap. The face is turned slightly to the 
right, with the characteristically sharp, upward Glance and intense expres- 
sion. This head bears an interesting resemblance to some of those on the 
* Alexander" sarcophagus from Sidon. Height of head, including helnvet, 
0.115 m.; length of face, 0.05 m. 


Kezides these, two others of interest are: 


(1) Arcnate Borottan Imaar, or doll, with small head, lengthened 
neck, bell-shaped body (hollow), and swinging legs. Type like that dis 
cussed by Holleanx in the Monuments Piot, Vol. I, pp. 21 ff. pi 3. The 
arma, ears, and breasts are modelled, the hair ja painted, and the irises are 
white beads stuck into the clay. The ears are pierced forear-rings. A cloak 
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is painted around the back, a necklace with long pendants around the neck, 
and on the front designs evidently borrowed from Dipylon vasea,—two 
birds vis-l-vis, a single and a double srastite, two sets of concentric cireles, 
and atriangular pattern, On the left arm are two swastites ; om the right, 
an X in @ square, and another design, mostly obliterated. Slightly broken 
and repaired. A piece in the left side restored. (The legs are of some- 
what redder clay, and possibly do not belong to the figure, although anctent:) 
Total height, 0.50 m.; height without the legs, 0.205 m. 

(3) Lange Statverte of a full-draped woman, leaning with her left 
elbow upon a square pillar, Style that of the end of the fourth.or begin- 
ning of the third century s.c. (not Tanagrean).. She wears a sleeveless 
chiton, with a low, V-shaped opening at the neck, and an bimation which 
covers her left shoulder, and elsewhere hangs from her waist. The colors 
are still brilliant in certain parts, especially on the flesh, the hair, and the 
chiton, which is of a strong pink, with a broad blue border at the bottom. 
The back is not modelled, and has a rather large, square firing-hole. There 
is no base. The left forefinger ond three fingers of the right hand are 
missing, otherwise it is intact,except for a crack which runs down the right 
leg. Height, 0.404 m. 


The collection of Greek Vases has heen increased by sixty-four carefully 
selected specimens. They are classified as follows: Dipylon style, three 
vases: Boeotian, three vases; Proto-Corinthian, nine vases, eight of which 
are Italic; Corinthian, five vases; Italo-Coriuthian, three vases; black fig- 
ured, fifteen vases; red figured, twelve vases, miscellaneous, thirteen Vases. 
For various reasons the following seem to be of especial importance: 


(4) Borotian OrstweNtsvG in the form of a foot, with sandal. Flat 
round lipand asmall handle, Straps and ornaments of sandal painted in 
dark brown. On the sole is incised the inscription : 


FPYTON EMOIFESE 


Tpiray érocgoe. This is the first appearance of the name of the potter 
Gryton. This gives us another Boeotinn potter in addition to Gamedes, 
Theozotos, Menaidas, and Iphitadas. (Mim. Mitth. 1897, p. 105.) Broken 
at the toes, which are missing. Height, 0.074 m.; length, 0.00 m. 

(6) Lance ALapastrox. — Boeotian imitation of the Corinthian style. 
A large, bearded, and winged figure, running to left, wearing a short, tight 
fitting chiton, and high boots with curling tops. Arms outstretched. In 
front of and facing him stands a large cock. The field is thickly studded 
with dots, crosses, circles, ete., and there are two meaningless inscriptions : 


+ST1Hl2z35Q +0k 


Below, a band of rosettes, and on the bottom a large rosette. The sur- 


face is covered with a thin, cream-colored slip, the decorations are In brown 
with purple details, and roughly incised lines are used in the drawing, 


“ 
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which is poor throughout. Broken and repaired, with unimportant restora- 
tions. Height, 0.25 m. | 

(7) Suact Protro-Cormtaan Lecyrnvs, form like Catalogue No. 19. 
Clay, pale red. Decorations, in brown (no incised linea): on the lip dotted 
rosettes, on the shoulder pot hooks, on the handle inverted triangles, encir- 
cling the body parallel lines, at the bottom rays with dotted rosettes between 
them. Just below the shoulder, on a broad band, is the inscription : 


oFA3JIsy IW lasZlola“%so09q1n 


Tuppos » drocpoer “Avyaotvew, “ Pyrrhos, son of Agasileos, made me.” 

This encireles the vase, onda line is drawn across the band to separate 
the beginning from the end. The name Pyrrhos appears here for the firat 
time in the list of Greek potters, and the inseription is among the earliest 
potters’ signatures that are known, belonging to the seventh century sc. 
The alphabet is apparently that of the colonies of Chaleis. Rim slightly 
broken; otherwise intact. Height, 0.05 m. 

(25) Aurora of the Caeretan or “Tyrrhenian” style. Form like Cata- 
logue No. 514. The principal decorations are divided into three broad 
banils : 

I. (On the shoulder), A. Henactes’ Figer with tHe Amazons. In 
the centre is Heracles (HEPAKLE>) rushing to the right, in «a short 
chiton, over which are his lion's skin, belt, and seabbard. He brandishes o 
aword in his right hand, and grasps with his left the right arm of an 
Amazon (3 XAMOGAA) who has fallen upon one knee in front of him: 
She is clad in » short, tight-fitting chiton, greaves, and m helmet, carries » 
round shield, a sword, and » spear. With the spear she is attempting to 
stab Heracles. Beyond her is Telamon (TELAMON) walking to right, 
nude except for helmet and greaves, and earrying a Boeotian shield. With 
the spear in his right hand, be thrusts at another Amazon (3°TIM[A) 
who is running toward him, brandishing a spoar, She wears a short chiton 
and helmet. A sword hangs at her side, and she curries a large round 
shield, decorated with cross-hatehed lines, incised. At the left, behind 
Heracles, a third Amazon (T2195 ATHA'T) advances to left, stabbing with 
her spear a warrior (f3AAIMIT) who has fallen to one knee, and turns 
his head away from his opponent. She wears a helmet, chiton, and greaves, 
and carries » round shield (device; <0 eight-pointed star, white, on an in- 
cised rosette). He is nude, exeept for a helmet and greaves, and cntries a 
spear in his right hand and a shield in his left. ‘The flesh of all the Amazons 
is painted white, exoeept the right arm of Ainipe, which ja black. ‘White is 
used on Heracles’ chiton, the handles of the swords, the shields, and the 
crests of the helmet; red on the interior of the shields, the belts, and the 
chitons of Ainipe and Pantariste. 

B. Four dancing men, between two awana. 

Il. On the front, a sphinx (flesh white, wings black and white), seated 
batween two sirens. The rest of this band is occupied by four panthers and 
a browsing goat. 
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TIl. A ram between two panthers, and a swan between two panthers. 

Black glaze on the foot, rim, and handles. Plastic moulding at the june- 
tion of the neck and shoulder. Ineised lines, white and red paint freely 
used. Inside the rim and on the edge, dark red bands; on the neck a pal- 
metto-lotus chain; on the shoulder a tongue pattern, alternately red and 
black. At the bottom rays, and on the foot broad stripe. Slightly cracked 
on one side, and a stall break in the surface of the middle band. Other- 
wise intact. Height, 0.094 m. 

(25) Lance Brack-rictrep Ampiona, with shoulder and neck merg- 
ing into each other, and broad, flat handles. Principal decorations, in a 
panel on each side; A. Hemacies ENTERING OLYMPUS. At the left of the 
scene is Athena mounting ber chariot (bigo), holding the reins in both 
hands and a goad in the right. She wears a long chiton, over which t the 
aegis, and a high-crested Attic helmet. Beside the horses, and partly con- 
cealed by them, is Heracles, in 4 lion's skin, looking back at Athena and 
leading an extra horse. By the horses stand Tolaus and a servant (youth), 
only the head and shoulders of each being visible. lolans is bearded and 
wears a cap (pilus), At the right, in front of the horses, wilks Hermes, 
looking back, clad in a chlamys buckled at the neck, pilosa, and high shoes, 
and holding the caduceus in his right hand. Above the horses is the 
inseription KAL-OSAMTIMAXOS. A triangular piece, which included 
the feet and hind quarters of the horses, the wheels of the chariot and the 
feet of Hermes, is missing, and has been restored in plaster, B. THe Rare 
or THe Terrop., Two-thirds of the scene is missing. At the right Hera- 
cles, nude, walks away, carrying the tripod over his shoulder in his left hand, 
and his club in his right, looking back at Apollo (entire upper part gone), 
who, clad in a short chiton, is presumably grasping the tripod. Beside him 
ia a deer (head missing), and behind him follows Artemis, clad in a chiton 
and himation, Only the lower part of the body of Artemis and the top of 
her head nre preserved. Beyond Heracles, at the extreme right, is Athena, 
profile to left, of whom only a portion of the head, with the helmet, shoulder, 
and right foot, are preserved. Red is used on the caps of Hermes and Tolana, 
on the mustache of Hermes, and the harness and manes of the horses. 
White was used for the flesh of the female figures, but has disappeared. 
Around the neck a red stripe, ivy leaves on the handle, and at the bottom 
rays. Above the panels containing the principal decorations is a palmetto- 
lotus chain. One handle is restored. As noted above, the vase has been 
largely restored, but the designs, so far as preserved, have not been retouched. 
Mentioned, Klein, Lieblingsinschrifien, 241 edition, p. 35, and Pollak in the 
Arch-Ep. Mitth. 1595, p. 16. Height, 0.015 m. 

(29) Cyt1x ey Tiesox.—Interior: in a circle surrounded by a tongue 
pattern (alternately black and red) 1 o wounded gtag, profile to right, 
pierced by a spear (partly restored). The neck and details are red, and 
also the blood which is pouring from the wound. The incised lines are 
delicately drawn. Exterior: a palmetto on each side of the handles. Be- 
tween them is the inscription : 
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TLESON HO MEAP+0O EPOIESEN 


TAjrov 6 Nedpyow éroinver. The inscription is the same on both sides, 
except that on one there is an E after the HO, Greenish black glaze on the 
interior, and on the foot and lower part of the exterior; the upper half 
plain. (sell, Fowilles de Vlei, L1, part 2, plo Broken and repaired, with 
some restoration. Height, 0.145 m.; diameter, 0.225 m. 

(40) Crux ny Xexonzes, of the same type as the preceding. Interior: 
in a eireular field bounded by three lines, the fore part of a horse and rider, 
galloping to left. Red on the neck of the horse and hair of the rider. 
Below the horse is the inscription >O'UIGO. Exterior: a palmetto on each 
side of the handles, and between them the inscription ; 


XSENOKLES / EPOIESEN, 


See Rretschmer, (rierhische Vaseninachriften, p. 177, No. 155; Klein, 
Meistersiqnaturen, 2d edition, p. 80, No. 9; Karte, Ann, dl. Tet. 1877, p.140. The 
name “Oppermos occurs on a black-figured hydria in Florence. (Kretschmer, 
P- 210, note 1.) Broken and repaired, with slight restorations. One handle 
missing. Height, 0.003 m.; diameter, 0.192 m. 

(41) Swac. Lecrtats.—On the shoulder is an interlacing band of 
lotn+buds. On the body, on a pale buff ground, a female figure mounting 
@ four-horse chariot, profile te right. She wears a chiton with a short, tight- 
fitting jacket over it, and on her head a stephane or diadem, into which her hair 
is gathered in the style of the well-known figure in the chariot relief of the 
Acropolis. She holds the reins in both hands, and in the right a goad also. 
Behind her walks Hermes, looking back, and extendin g his right hand behind 
him. In the left he curries the caducens. He is bearded and wears a cap 
(pulos), short chiton, chlamys, and high, winged boots. The details of the 
figures are elaborately incised, and red is uaed sparingly. Above the figures a 
simple meander encircles the vase. In the field is the Inseription : 


HO PAIS KaALOs EMO! AOEEI 


‘O wais mahis Euot dower, * The boy seems heantiful to me." Broken and 
repaired, with slicht restorations. Height, 0.112 m. 

(35) Poastic Revrox, in the form of two heads. A. A female head, 
of the later archaic style, flesh of the natural red of the vase. A black line 
separates the hair from the face, and there are traces of red or purple in the 
hair. Eyes white. with black lids and iris, and the pupil a white circle, 
Traces of red on the lips, B. Head of a negress, with large, open mouth, 
and teeth showing. The sex is indicated by ear-rings of a rosette pattern. 
Flesh black glaze, lips red, eyes as in A, with white eyebrows. Hair indi- 
cated by o mass of dota in relief, with traces of red paint among them. 
Above, the cup is decorated with a creainy white band, on which are pal- 
mettoes in black. On the outside of the lip are five narrow rows of dots, 
separated by lines, black on rec, Below the palmetioes, On one aide, HO 
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Pals KALOs, on the other, FALOS HO FAIS. Broken and re- 
paired, with some restorations, including one eye of the negress. Height, 
0.192 m. 

(87) Puastic Retox, in the form of a female head of the later archaic 
style, Above the head, the cup is covered with a white slip. On the front, 
hetween two palmettoes, is a woman, standing profile to left, in chiton (dark 
red}, himation (white), and with a kerchief enveloping her hair, holding a 
inirror in her right hand, extended in front of her. Beside her is a crane, 
behind her a work-basket. In the field =O.JAR. On the back, a negro in 
longeleered jacket afd trousers (on both of which are dots), stretched on 
the ground, resting his body on one hand, and motioning away with the 
other. In the field is a curions object, perhaps a bow and quiver. Broken 
and repaired, with slight restorations. Height, 0.172 m. 

(30) Reprigcren Crum signed by Dvais.— Interior: a node, bearded 
man, full front, head bent in profile to right, balancing himself on the right 
foot with both arms extended, Beside his right leg is the corner of a step, 
or base, on which igacylix. On the left is the corner of a couch or chair, on 
which lies a folded garment. In the hair of the man is a red fillet, and the 
muscular details are drawn in diluted glaze. Around his head is the in- 
scription, AORIS EARPADSER, Aotpis €ypayer, the whole included in a 
plain, narrow circle. 

Exterior: A. A revel, six figures, all bearded men. In the middle, a man 
with a chiamys thrown over hisshoulders advances to left, playing the double 
flutes. Opposite him is a nude man, apparently dancing, his right hand 
raised, and his left hand holding a seyphus by the bottom. Behind the 
flute-player, at the right, come two nude men, each with a cylix in the left 
hand, and the right hand raised. At the left are two men, one nude, the 
other with a chlamys over his shoulders. The latter has both arms raised, 
and carries a cylix in his right hand, outstretched. His companion bends 
forward to pick up a evlix which is on the ground. 

B. Similar scene, six figures. The three on the right advance toward 
the centre, bearing wine-bowls. Facing them, a fourth figure is dancing on 
one foot. The fifth is walking toward the left, holding a cylix in his lett 
hand, and stretching out his right toward the figure on the extreme left, of 
which only the legs and one hand remain, ‘The surface of E is considerably 
worn and damaged, but that of A is fairly well preserved. The muscular 
details are drawn in diluted varnish, and all the figures wear red fillets 
(color faded). Broken and repaired, with considerable restorations. Both 
handles missing. Diameter, 0.275 m. 

(40) Fracmentany Cyvurx signed by Hrtrow as maker, The inserip- 
tion HIEROM ECPOIESED is incised on the under side of the remaining 
handle. Interior: two men in front of a house. The one at the right is 
seated on a rock, apparently in deep thought, his head resting on his right 
hand, and his left placed aguinst his side. He wears a large, broad-brimmed 
hat (petesus), chiton, and chlamys, and large rings around his ankles. 
(Lower half of face, both shoulders, and right hand missing.) His com- 
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panion stands opposite him, and looks down at him earnestly. He is 
bearded, and wears a pointed hat (pilos), chiton, and chinmys. He leans 
against two spears, which rest upon his left shoulder, and holds his right 
hand at his side. (Feet and lower half of legs missing.) The house is 
indicated by an Tonic column, which rises between the two men, surmounted 
by an epistyle. If, as is probable, this picture is connected with the subject 
of the exterior, it may represent Opvssers persuading Acuimies to heal 
the wound of Telephus. Around it is a meander, interlocking in some 
places, continuous in others, interrupted by dotted X's, 

Exterior: Teceravs at Mycexar.— A. In the céntre, “in front of the 
palace, is an altar, on which sits Telephus, profile to left, gesticulating vio- 
lently with both hands. He is identified by his Mysian hat and by the | 
bandage on his wounded thigh. He wears a chlamys and high-laced boots, 
and two spears rest against his shoulder. Jelephus is approached from the 
left by an old man (Calchas?), who issues from the portico and touches him 
under the chin, a gesture of persuasion. He is dressed in a long chiton and 
himation, and carries a long T-shaped staff. Behind him a youth, wearing 
only a chlamys, runs out of the doorway, carrying o long spear at ari's 
length in his right hand, and motioning Telephus away with his left. On 
the right, behind Telephus, come two youths, the foremost drawing his 
sword from its scabbard as he rushes at ‘Telephus, while his companion tries 
to hold him buck with both hands. Each wears a chiton and chlamys, and 
the one seizing his companion wears a pilos. B. The interior of the palace, 
with epistyle above and an Ionic column at each end. In the centre a 
bearded man (Agamemnon ?), Wearing ashort chiton and himation, with u 
broad fillet in his hair, is seated in a chair, profile to right, holding a scep- 
tre or staff (top missing), and looking in the opposite direction, as though 
talking with a man who is just sturting to join the attack represented on 
the other side. This man (Odysseus?) is also bearded, wears a pilos, short 
chiton and himation, aud carries a spear. Ahead of him hurries a third 
man, wearing an himation and carrying » long spear, beckoning to the sec- 
ond to follow. At the right of the seated figure are two others rushing to 
right, wearing himations and carrying spears. The drawing is good, and is 
probably the work of the seenlled “ bald-head” painter, whose style it 
closely resembles. (ne handle, and a considerable portion of one side, are 
missing, and there are considerable restorations in other parts, but the chief 
Joss is the heads of five of the figures. Diameter, 0.33 1m. 

(41) CaxtHanus signed by Hrenow, High foot, with a plastic mould- 
ing around it. On each side is an episode of the Battle of the Goda and 
Giants, A. Posempox attacking Potynores. Poseidon, wreathed and 
wearing a chlamys over his left urm, rushes to right, about to thrust with a 
long trident which he carries in his right hand. On his left arm he carriva 
the island Nisyrus, in the form of a large rock, His opponent (the ginnt 
Polybotes) has fallen to his knees, and looks up at Poseidon. 

B. Dionysus, bearded, and wearing an ivy-wreath and an ungirdled 
ehiton which reaches to his knees, rushes to right, carrying a long thyrsus 
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in his right hand, and a serpent in his left. The serpent is the weapon 
with which he is attacking o giant who has fallen to one knee, and 
whose face the serpent is about to bite. He is fullarmed, and carries 
a sword which resta on the ground. Around the upper surface of the 
foot is painted the inscription: 


IEPOY MrcOKrTOs EOI 
‘Iipwy Médovros éroia. or éroince 


“Hieron, son of Medon, made this.” The painter of the inscription did 
not leave room to complete the last word. The name of Hieron'’s father, 
Medon, appears here for the first time. Broken and repaired, with consid- 
erable restorations, which do not affect either of the pictures. Height to top 
of handles, 0.261 m. 2 

(42) Cynum.— Interior: a youth (() ANAS) seated on a rock, profile to 
right, wearing a chlamys and long huuting boots, and leaning his head on 
his left band. His petaeus is thrown back on his neck. Facing bim is o 
bearded man (EMC EAION). wearing « chlamys buckled around his neck, 
a petasus on his head, and o sword in a seabbard fastened around his waist, 
and holding two spears in his hand. 

Exterior: two scenes taking place under the Watts or Troy, which are 
indicated by battlements surrounding the vase at the rim. Between the 
battlements, on one side, is the name Mion (]L-]QN)- 

A. Hector perstren av Acnitites.— The two figures are running to 
toward his pursner, He weors an Attic helmet, a cnirass, a chiton, and 
ereaves. He carries a round shield and a spear, with which he is about to 
make a thrust at Achilles. Of Achilles (4 +1L LEV[ >), only the lower half 
of the figure and o small portion of the face are left. He carries a round 
ahield (device, o boar). At either side of this picture is a gateway (details 
drawn in black on red), in front of which stands a Seythian archer, drawn 
in black on the red ground of the gatewuy, wearing anargrides and a long- 
sleeved chiton, and earrying a bow. The upper part of each figure is miss- 
ing. Behind each, on the ground, is a curiously-shaped object, possibly the 
base of a column. 

B. In the centre is a gateway similar to those on A, except that the por- 
tion between the door-posts is black instead of red. In front of this gate 
way Priam (“PIL A ]M[OS) advances rapidly to right, toward Athena 
(AJOENA[IA)- He is followed by Heeabe (HEKA]BE). Priam is 
heavily draped, in a long Tonic chiton ond himation, and wears shoes. In 
his left hand he carries his sceptre, and with the right beckons to Hecabe. 
She is also clad in an Tonic chiton and himation, and holds both hands in 
front of her, with the palms turned outward. Of the figure of Athena at 
the right of the picture, only one shoulder, part of the lower edge of the 
shield, and a small portion of the drapery are preserved, but these show that 
she waa advancing to the right, away from the other two figures, with shield 
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raised. In front of her is a tree (upper half pone). By Priam’s foot is the 
base of a column (7). 

A tracing of the interior is in the Apparat of the Kerlin Museum (see 
Kretschiner, Vaseninschriften, p. 150, note 2), and the exterior is published 
in Gerhard’s Auseriesene Vasentilder, pl. 209, but with many mistakes and 
restorations (the whole figure of Achilles, inseriptions, tree without leaves, 
etec.), and the Interior picture is not mentioned, The exterior is published 
also in Overbeck’s Gallerie keroischer Dildwerke, pl. 10, No.1. Gerhard men- 
tions this vase as having belonged formerly to Depoletti in Rome. Both 
handles are missing, and a piece of the foot is restored. Diameter, 0.327 m. 

(48) Cylix, of the later severe style. Interior and exterior, PALAESTHC 
Scenes. Interior: within an interlocking meander, node youth is running 
to right, looking over his shoulder. He holds a jumping-weight in each 
hand, and wears a wreath in his hair. In the background are two parallel 
lines which represent either the limit to which he has jumped, or two short 
spears (alontia), such as are being used by the figures on the exterior. Also 
the imscription, AQEMOAOTOS KALOS. The inscription and the 
wreath are in red. 

Exterior, A. Three nude youths practising with short spears. The one 
in the middle walks to left, looking over his shoulder, with a spear in each 
hand. The one at the left bends forward, leaning upon his spear, and hold- 
ing the spear-strap (aneyle) in his right hand, perhaps about to fasten it to 
the apear, Behind him, in the field, is a single spear or boundary line. 
The youth at the right brings a large pick, such as were nsed to mark the 
Timniits of throws and jomps, and behind him ia a second pick, with one point 
sticking into the ground. 

B. Three nude youths. Two of them carry two spears esch, and the 
third, at the right, holds a pair of jumping-weights in his left hand, and 
points at his companions with his right. In the middle is a pick, with one 
point sticking into the ground; and at the extreme left, two parallel diago- 
nal lines, either spears or boundary marks. In the field are the inseriptions : 


HO PAIS KALOS and EALOS HO [Als 


All the youths are wreathed, and have short side-whiskers. The anatomi- 
eal details are drawn in diluted varnish. The drawing is in the style of 
Euphronios, and the vase is not only intact but remarkably freah, except for 
injury to the glaze on one side of the exterior. Mentioned, Klein, Liehlings- 
inschriften, 2d edition, p. 92, No. 6. Diameter, 6.283 m, 

(#4) Swace Fragment or a Croix, of the Inter severe style, Interior: 
the head of a youth, profile to left, bending down, his left arm outstretched. 
He wears a red filletin his hair. Above is the inscription ; 


A@[ENOAOTOS 
Border, two parallel lines, encircling the picture. 


Exterior, the lower part of the body of a nude youth, turned toward the 
right, holding a jumping-weight in his left hand. Also the leg of another 
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youth, profile to left. Klein, LreWingsinachriften, 2d edition, p. 92, No. 7. 
Similar to 41, and Euphronian in style. Length, 0.09 m. 

(45) Hynuta, of the later severe style, On the shoulder two lions 
attucking a bull (red and black). Principal design, a young warrior and a 
woman, making » libation. He stands at the left, leaning upon his spear, 


and jerking wine upon the ground from a flat bowl which he holds in his 


right hand. She stands watching him, and ready to refill the bowl from an 
cenocheé which she holds raised in her left hand. The youth has Jong hair, 
and wears an Attic helmet, chiton, cuirass (details elaborately drawn), 
sword, and greaves. His shield rests agninst his left leg. One shoulder- 
plate of his cuirass is unfastened. She wears a long lonie chiton and hima- 
tion, and her hair is enveloped ina kerchief. In the field is the inscription : 


VE[O]s ALLO]s 


Avieos eadds. Minor decorations: at the junction of the neck and shoul. 
der a tongue pattern; on the outer edge of the shoulder an interlocking 
meander, alternating with dotted crosses in squares; below the figures o 
combination of a simple meander and black squares; at the bottom rays. 
Mentioned, Klein, Liehlingsinschrifien, 2d edition, p. 114, No. 14. Broken 
and repaired, with some restorations. Foot modern. Height, 0.59 m. 

(46) Rouxp Arreacius with two small handles, later severe style. 
On the neck palmettoes, one on each side, and a band of spirals around the 
shoulder. Surrounding the body, six youths and boys, in three pairs, and 
a youth holding a strigil, Between the figures are the inscriptions, 
PA[NJAT[NOS KALOs and PAPATIOS. On the base, within a 
circle, a crouching youth, wrapped in a mantle, holding an indeterminate 
object in his hand. Published, Klein, Liehlingrsinachriften, 2d edition, p. 11, 
fig. 30. Broken and repaired, with some restorutions. Height, 0.050 tm. 

(48) Puastic Rivtos, in the form of a crocodile devouring a negro 
boy. The ewp itself is of the usual rhyton shape, rising from the back of 
the crocodile, and the wliole rests upon an hexagonal base. ‘This belongs 
among the best of a limited number of vases of the same shape. They vary 
in alZe, and Were consequently net all from t hue Se miata, but the pethor 
of the crocodile and negro is, I believe, always the same. The eroeodile 
grasps the body of the negro with both fore paws, and crushes his right arm 
in ita teeth. His left arm is extended along the crocodile’s body, and the 
tail of the crocodile is curled so as to form the handle of the vase. Tn this 
Specimen, the figure of the negro, the cup, both inside and out, and the base, 
are of the finest quality of the lustrous black “ Nolan ” glaze, and the eroco- 
dile is painted a light green (lips red), with details drawn in dull black. 
Around the cup i4 a Baechie group of four figures, drawn in the stvle of the 
transition between the severe and the fine red-figured periods. At the 
left is an ithyphallie satyr, starting backward to left, m somewhat the atti- 
tude of the Lateran Marsyas, holding a pointed aimphora, decorated with an 
ivy wreath, in his left arm, and waving a wine-skin in his right hand. 
From him a Maenad rans away to right, looking back at him. She wears 
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an Ionic chiton, with a leopard skin over it, Next isa satyr, who stands 
profile to right, a leopard skin over his left arm, playing the double Pipes to 
a woman who sits facing him wrapped in an himation, with o chiton show- 
ing below. Below the figures is an interlocking meander, interrupted by 
stars in squires. Intact. Height, 0.24 m.; length of base, 0.202 m. 

(93) Ccr signen py Sorapes. Black rim, interior covered with a 
chalky white slip. An omphalus in the centre, on which is a large grass- 
hopper, modelled in full round. The exterior is divided by plastic mould- 
ings into eight concentric circles, between the lip and the omphalus, col- 
ored alternately black, red, and white. On the ontside of the lip is incised, 


in two lines: SCTAAES 
EFPOIESER 


From the Van Branteghem collection. Froehner's Catalogue, No. 159. 
“Trouvée & Athenes en 159)." Broken and repaired, with some restora- 
tions. Diameter, 0.165 m. 

Objects of glass acquired are: Two alabastra from Palestrina and a frag- 
ment of Egyptian mosaic, all from the Tyszkiewiez collection, and a small 
round box with cover from the Morrison collection. A collection of aeventy= 
one Arretine Moulds and Fragments contains specimens of most of the yarie- 
ties of scenes and motifs popular with the makers ofthis ware. The signatures 


of Marcus Perennius and Tigranes oceur several times. Other marks are: 
PHIER 


C. TELLI, ANTIOCVS, PHILERO L. ANNI, P. CORNEL. 

Nine new casts have been added to the collection of casts, and full-sized 
copies, in color, of the wall paintings in the Grotta del Barone and the 
Tomba dei Leopardi st Corneto have been obtained. 





CHICAGO. — Antiquities in the Art Institute. — The following 
Summary Catalogue is by F. B. Tarbell : 

SCULPTURES. —1 small Cypriote head (limestone); from the Piot collee- 
tion (Piot Catalogue, No. 16), 

# pieces of Roman sculptore (marble), chiefly heads. 

SMALL Browzes.—1 standing mirror, of the early fifth century B.c., 
said to be from Corinth, with figure of Aphrodite in Dorie chiton as Sup 
port (probably identical with No. 40 of Pottier's list in the second volume 
of Dumont et Chaplain, Les ccramigques de la Grice propre). 

1 hand mirror, said to be from Umbria, but clearly of Greek workman- 
ship. A siren serves to connect handle with disk, ‘The bronze shank js 
enclosed in’a well-preserved cylinder of ivory, Which forms the handle proper. 

1 pair of vase handles (Piot Cu). No. 75). | 

1 strigil, with handle formed by two nude figures. 

Vases.—The collection of vases numbers 6] ieces, chiefly af Attic and 
South Italinn manufacture and of excellent quality. Most ‘of them were 
bought of Judge Augusto Mele in Naples and of Marinangeli in Rome; o 
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few came from the Piot sale and from other sources. They may be clas 
sified as follows : 

2 early Cypriote (Piot Cat, Nos, 57, 83). 

#4 Corinthian. 

2? Etruscan buechero. 

10 Attic black-figured. Among these is a fine hydria, with design of Hera- 
eles and Triton on the front and the inscription Kados “Aéts (for “Avées 7). 

1 cantharus in form of double female head, dating about 500 B.c. 

16 Attic red-figured (among them Piot Cat. No. 172). 

1 Etrosean red-figured and 25 South Italian (including Piot Cat. No, 175; 
also a cup from Tarentum, similar in form to Furtwingler, Vasensammiung, 
No. 272, white, with traces of gilding, and with incised inscription, 
"Achpodit ys). 

1 + Megarian.” 

Tenmra-coTTas.—9 figurines; among them a standing female figure of 
the Tanngra clasa and three figures of Eros. 

186 fragments of figurines from Smyrna and the Greek islands; among 
them a headless example of the “ Venus Genetrix ” type. 

1 mould for dancing figure (Piot Cat. No. 358). 

10 small masks from Capua, representing Medusa, a river-god, and a 
bearded human face (Piot Cat. Nos. 300, 400, 401, 405, 405). 

1 small lion's-head gargoyle. 

1 head of bearded satyr. 

2 masks (satyr and macnad), 

20 Roman lamps. 

1 Etruscan cinerary urn, with relief of warrior (Echetlus?) attacking 
with a primitive plough, and with incised inscription Larthi Feesine. 

MisceELtanecous, — A collection of marble fragments from Italy, chiefly 
architectural. 

1 Roman cinerary urn of marble, 

1 Roman vase of marble. 

® fragments of Roman lead pipe, with inscriptions. 

G26 Greek and Roman coins. 

Specimens of ancient glass, including a number from the Piot collection. 

Antiquities from Italy in the Field Columbian Museum. — The 
following Summary Catalogue is by F. B. Tarbell. 

Broxze Onseets. — Numerous fibulae of various types and other small 
objects found in early Etruscan tombe. 

1 brazier (tke tray of iron), similar in form to the one figured in the 
Arch, Anz. V, 1890, p. 6, but with immovable wheels. 

4 Campanian burial-urns of the deinos form, one a beantiful specimen, 
though it has lost the statuette which once stood on the cover. 

1 archaic statuette, representing a running male, figured and evidently 
belonging to the cover of a similar urn. 

1 sugar-loaf-shaped vase with fine handles, whose attachments are orna- 
mented with palmettoes and balls’ heads. 
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1 Etrusean engraved mirror. 

Over 50 additional vessels and utensils of various periods, chiefly Etrus- 
can and Roman. 

Finally, 11 objects from the villa excavated at Koscoreale, near Pompeii, 
in 154-95. Ten of these objects are figured in the most complete mecoutnt 
of the villa and its contents which hasappeared: + La villa pompeiana delin 
Pisanella presso Boscoreale,” by A. Pasqui, in the Mon. Antichi, 1897. The 
numbers added in parenthesis below are the numbers attached to ius 
trations in this article. The objects are as follows - 

1 bath-tub, ornamented with fine lions’ heads (16). 

1 plain bath-tul (17). 

1 small amphora (4). 

1 akillet (11). 

2 one-handled jugs (25, 60). 

4 oenochoae (56, 68, and a third of the type shown in Fig. 244 of Over. 
beck’s Pompeii, 4th edition). 

1 lantern (69), 

1 round, three-legged table (35). 

Vases. — Over 50 specitnens found at Vulci, Naree. ete. These are 
mostly of Etruscan manufacture and {illustrate the development of Etruscan 
pottery from the earliest type of Villanova tm and the ware aasociated 
with it to the fully developed black bucchero. Along with these charae- 
teristically Etruscan products are a few “Corinthian” pieces. 

1 tall and slender vase with cover, Faia to be from Tarentum ; white, 
with copious trices of gilding; ornamented with a design in relief, Tepre- 
senting Apollo (?), a bird, and a dolphin. 

Several speciinens of “Megarion” bowls and of Arretine ware. 

Terekaotras.—1 archaic Plaque, said to be from Capua, of circular 
form, with Gorgon's mask in relief. 

1 imbrex-tile, with antefixal mast. 

4 Etruscan cinerary urns, with reclining female figures pon the covers. 
The relief on the front of one represents the combat of Eteocles and 
Polynices; that upon each of the other three, a warrior (Echetlus?) attack- 
ing with plough. 

I rectangular plaque, with archaistic reliof representing Athena and a 
bearded god (Hermes?) supporting between them a Gorgon’s mask (a frag- 
iment of a replica of this plaque is figured in Combe, Ancient Terra-cottaa in 
the British Museum, pl. viii, No, 13). 

4 fat tiles (fequlae) with Falisean Mortniry inscriptions rudely incised. 
Three of these come from Corchiano, and their inseriptions are dis- 
enssed by Deecke, [Ne Folisker, in the chapter on inscriptions, Nos. 
ati—aa. 

MiscELLaNfous.— 10 iron swords, spear-heads, and knives, 

1 piece of lead pipe, inscribed Sulpiciue Trolius fee(it), 

156 glass vessels. 

[rectangular mirror of polished iron (7), nearly complete. 
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&PRINGFIELD.— Art Museum. — ‘The Art Museum ot Springfield, 
Mass., was opened to the public in 1895. ‘The building, in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, with a frieze (of terra-cotta) modelled after that of the 
Library of the Dueal Palace in Venice, was erected by the contributions of 
several citizens. The collections presented by George Walter Vincent 
Smith are the chief contents of the Museum. ‘They comprise bronzes and 
other metal work, cloisomné enamels, porcelains and other pottery, jade 
carvings, and textile fabrics of Japan, China, and Corea; Persian and other 
otiental rugs; mediaeval and later European and eastern armor ; luminated 
books; old wood carvings. both European and oriental; specimens of the 
barbaric ort of the South Sea islands; American and modern Italian paint- 
ings in oi] and water colors; and a few ancient Italic vases. The quality 
of the collection is remarkably high. Among the oriental bronzes are 
several unusually fine works of art. The ancient Italic vases are black, 
black with white and polvchrome ornament, black figured, and red figured. 
They are of little interest except in so far a3 the existence of such vases in 
any city museum is of importance. It should be mentioned that Mrs. 
Sinith has added her fine collection of laces to Mr. Smith's gift. 

This vear, 1890, a collection of over seventy casts has been added to the 
maoseum, the funds for this purpose being derived from the estate of Horace 
Smith, The casts were purchased and arranged with the advice and 


assiztance of Edward Robinson. Thirty-seven nutubers reproduce works. 


of Greek art, from the * Spinario” and the Diseobolus to the Zens of Otricoli 
aud the Veiled Hera in the Ludovisi collection. The mediaeval period 
is represented by the Trentaaltar of Jacopo della Quercia, The thirty-four 
remaining casts reproduce works of the Italian Renaissance (H.N.F-.). 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
ITALY 


FLORENCH.—FPalazzo Vecchio Restorations.— For the festival 
in honor of Vespucci and Toscanelli various portions of the Palazzo Vee- 
chio have een restored. Aimongat the most important changes may be 
mentioned the removal of the modern walls which blocked some of the 
arehes of the atrium behind the courtyard desigued by Vasari. This has 
restored the original grandeur of the entrance to the palace, (2° Arte, 
1498, p. 155.) 


NAPLES.— Acquisition of a Painting by Soupula.— The Cam- 
pana collection contained o fourteenthcentury painting signed by Joannes 
Maria Scupula. The Museum of Naples has recently acquired a signed 
painting by the same artist. It is divided into sixteen small squares, in 
which are represented scenes from the life of Christ and the Virgin. Tt is 
signed: EGO + IOANES « MARIA - SCVPVLA + DE: ITRVNTO- 
PINXIT (sic): IN - HOTRATO, (2° Arte, 1505, p. 159.) 
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Tommaso Malvito and the Crypt of the Cathedral.— The tradi- 
tional ascription of the design of the erypt of the Cathedral of Naples to 
Tommaso Malvito has been recently proved to be correct, A. Miola has 
discovered in the Brancacciana library a poem of the year 1403, by Fra Ber- 
nardino Siciliano, which not only describes the transference of the remains 
of S. lanuarius from the Monastery at Montevergine to the Cathedral at 
Naples, but mentions various works of art on the authority of the capo 
maestro, Who 1s relerred to in these words: 

*'Thomaze ¢ dicto lo suo grato nomo, 
et de Malvito é lo suo cognomo, 
et la citate soa si chiama Como." 
(Rep. f A. 1893, pp. 411-112.) 


PIACENZA — Hestoration at the Cathedral.— The Cathedral of 
Piacenza, constructed of soft sandstone, has been sadly in need of repair. 
Restorations have been undertaken by the local Department for the Preser- 
vation of Monuments and are proceeding rapidly. The building will be 
isolated by the destruction of the small adjoining houses. (ZL* Arte, 1505, 
p- d21.) 


RAVENNA. — San Vitale. — Behind the rococeo altar in the sacristy 
of S. Vitale has been found the fine alabaster top of the old high altar of 
S. Vitale. The front and sides were removed to the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia at the beginning of the last century, when Toschini designed the 
new altarse This magnificent block of alabaster, praised by fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth century writers, may now be admired in its former 
position. (Corrapo Ricer, Z" Arte, 1895, p. 188.) 

5. Apollinare in Classe.— The restorations of the Church of S. Apol- 
linare in Classe have brought to light some charming mosaic and sculptural 
ornamentation of the fifth, sixth, and seventhcenturies, (" Arte, 1898, p. 185.) 

A Sarcophagus. — A travertine sarcophagus of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury has recently been placed in the museum at Ravenna, Tt is richly 
carved with a meander ornament. (C. Ricor, Not. Seari, January, 1500, 
pp. 4-5; 1 fig-) 


RIETI.— Discovery of Giottesque Frescoes.—On the Badia di San 
Pastore at Rieti have been discovered interesting Giottesqne frescoes, repre- 
senting St. Bartholomew, St. Simon, a Bishop, and the Madonna and Child. 
(R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 314.) 


ROME.— A Subterranean Chapel. — A discovery of a certain impor- 
tance has taken place in the catacombs of Peter and Marcellinus “ad duaa 
Lauros,” near the mausoleum of Helena on the Via Labicana. According 
to Church traditions (Acta Sanetor., Junins, Tom. I, p. 171), these taro baly 
exorcists were executed at the tenth milestone of the Via Cornelia, in the 
district first called Silva “ Nigra,” and — after their martyrdom —Silva 
“Candida.” Their bodies were claimed, as usual, by two pious women, 
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Lucilla;and Firmina, and laid to rest in the cemetery “ad dosz Lauros,” 
near the grave of Tiburtius, After giving peace to the Church, Constan- 
tine raised (above ground) a basilica in memory of the two saints, near the 
matsoleum of his own mother Helena, in the ground which is now occu- 
pied by the Vigna delle Monache di Bergamo. Constantine's Basilica, 
although restored over again by Hadrian I and Leo II, must have been 
thandoned and allowed to collapse after the relics of the two saints had 
been secretly stolen in 827 and removed to the borders of the Rhine, where 
they are still held in veneration at Seligenstadt, near Mayenee. Almost 
under the sight of this ruined sanctuary. but “oriented” in the opposite 
way, 4 subterranean chapel of a basilica type has lately been discovered, a 
description (illustrated) of which ia given by Kanzler and Marucchi in the 
last number of the Nuovo B. Arch. Crist. The chapel appears to ua not in 
its original shape, but as rebuilt and restored by Pope Vigilius aiter the 
devastation of the Goths in 547-598. The plaster with which this rock-cut 
sanctuary is coated contains many “graffiti” of the “proscinema” class, 
both in Latin and Greek, such as “ Marcelline, Petro, petite pro Gall...-... 
christiano,” “Pro Quiriacu pete vitam ......," “Criste (sic) m mente 
habeas Marcellinu(m) peceatorem,” ete. Then there are numberless names 
of monks and pilgrims from the other side of the Alps, such as Foulke, 
Ceolbert, Deusdedit, Tin(t)prandus, Suriprandus, Anualdus, Georgius, 
Martin. By the exertions of the Commissione di Archeologia Sacra, this 
historical erypt has been made permanently accessible to visitors. (R. Lax- 
cram!, Athen. April 1, 1590.) 

The Joshua Manuscript in the Vatican. — Every vear the Vatican 
authorities intend to reproduce two manuscripts, one of palacographic or phil- 
ological interest and the other for the value of its miniatures. The first to 
be published will be the celebrated Virgil, the second, the well-known 
sero!) of the book of Joshua. Some of the Joshua miniatures are published 
from photographs by Hans Graeven in L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 221-251. 

Mediaeval Documents in Monasteries.— ‘The Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria has undertaken the publication of the “ Regesta” of the great 
monasteries of mediaeval Rome, beginning with that of 55, Cosmas and 
Damianus, now called S. Cosimato in Trastevere. The first set of docu- 
ments covers the period from $48 to 1002 a.v. and supplies valuable topo- 
graphical material concerning Sutrium, Silva Candida, and Portus Amgusti. 
So Hartmann's publication of the Tebularium 5S. Mariage in Via Lata 
(Viewna, 1805) gives valuable information about Roman topography, and 
shows that many ancient buildings were still conspicuous in the tenth cen- 
tury. (Lancrani, Athen. April 1, 1609.) 


CHARTRES.—The Cathedral Porches. —It is usually assumed that 
the famous transept porches of the Cathedral of Chartres were made for the 
facades which they decorate, during the period from 1240 to 1280. A more 
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careful examination, made possible by the recent work of strengthening the 
porches, shows that the earliest design was to have portals without project- 
ing porches, The statues for these portals date from the early thirteenth 
century. The porches were added later, first the south, then the north 
porch, and date from the end of the thirteenth or from the early fourteenth 
century. (A, Crerva. in #. Art Chret, 1890, p. 50.) 


GANAGOBIE. — Discovery of a Twelfth Century Mosaic. — 
Christian mossies of the middle ages in France being extremely rare, un- 
usual interest attaches to the publication by J. Christophe Santhey in the 
R. Art Chret. 1808, pp. 310-511, of a mosaic in the ruined Benedictine 
church at Ganagobie, near Marseilles. It is interesting not only for its fine 
decorative character, but because of its signature, which reads: Afe Prier et 
Feri Bertoanne jubes et hoberit et Petrus urgebat Trutherti meque regedat. 
Bethaune, who ordered this mosaic, was prior in 1122. 


PAMIERS.— Discovery of a Romanesque Sarcophagus. — The 
curate of Saint Jeandle-Varges has discovered a fine marble sarcophagus 
near the apse of the church. It is carved with colonettes resembling those 
of the church, which dates from the thirteenth century. Two undecorated 
sarcophaci were discovered near it, The sarcophagi were filled with carth, 
apparently in fulfilment of the liturgical prescription ef in puleerem rever- 
teria. (8. Art Clret. 1599, p. 84.) 


PARIS.— A Byzantine Ivory Plague in Louvre.— An ivory 
plaque bas recently been acquired by the Museum of the Louvre of the same 
character os thoze of a geries in the Cathedral at Salerno, representing 
seenes from the Old and New Testament. This constitutes one of the 
most interesting monuments of South [talian art under Byzantine influence 
in the eleventh or twellth century. (8. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1808, p. 100.) 


PERIGUEBU=. — Destruction of the Cloister of Puy-Saint-Front. 
— Twenty-ive years ago, F. de Verneith foresaw the ruin of the monastery 
of Poy-Saint-Front at Périgueux, which was once the safeguard of the city. 
Tt ia now being demolished; nothing more now remains of the cloister. 
M. J. Mandin in £ "Architecture for January 14, 1599, reproduces the build- 
ing which has passed away, (4. Art Chret, 1599, p. 50.) 


ROUEN, — Cathedral.— Some surprise having been oeeasioned by the 
crenellated balustrade exhibited in the restored western portal of the Cathe- 
dral at Ronen, M, Gosselin has shown not only that traces of such a balus- 
trade remain, but thot tt figures also in an eighteenthcentury engraving of 
the Cathedral. (Amid. Mon. 1508, p. 137.) 


ROUVRES.— A Statue of St. John the Baptist.—In restoring the 
central window of the apse of the church of St. John the Baptist at Rouvres 
(CoteOr), which had been closed by the building of the choir stalls in 
W771, there has been discovered a fourteenth-century statue of St. John, a 
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marvel of sculptural art unsurpassed even by the works of Claus Slater. It 
is assigned by André Arnouth, who writes for the Journal des Arts, to the 
period immediately before 1500, CA. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 418-419.) 


DAMONE. — The Church, — ‘The church at Damone near Bruges, part 
of which dates from the twelfth century, is being injured by over-restoration. 
Some very interesting frescoes of fine quality are being destroyed. (A, Art 
Claret. 1898, p. 421.) 


8 WiITZER! 





BASSECOURT.— A Burgundian Cemetery. — An extensive burying- 
ground has recently been discovered near Hassecourt, in the Bernese Jura, 
which is conjectured to be of Burgundian origin and to date from the fitth 
or sixth century. Most of the finds consist of weapons in the shape of 
swords, daggers, lances, ete. A number of ornaments have also been un- 
earthed, and it is « pity that the finds were not kept together, but have been 
distributed among the museums of Delsberg, Berne, and Bile. (Athen. 
May 6, 1800.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.— A Byzantine Relief from Tusla in the Museum.— The 
Berlin Museum recently acquired a stone relief found at Tusla in Asia Minor, 
a station on the railway twenty-one miles from Haidar Pascha, opposite 
Constantinople. Tt representa a woli-headed man and awarrior. It is pub- 
lished by J. Strzygoweki in the 6. Preuss. Kunst. 1805, pp. 57-05, as one 
of o class of monuments which represent the survival of classic myths in 
Byzantine art. 


LONDON. — Westminster Abbey Kitchen, — At the southwest corner 
of the cloister at Westminster Abbey has heen discovered the doorway to 
the kitchen which communicated with the refectory on the south cloister. 
(Americun Architect, 1508, p. 82.) 


MINETY , WILTSHIRE. — Pragments of aSaxon Cross-shaft. — In 
Relig. 1809, pp. 120-141 (4 fies.), E. H. Goddard publishes three fragments 
of o pre-Norman cross-shaft, adorned with a vine pattern in relief, found at 
Minety, near Malmesburg. He also publishes a bit of Saxon silver adorned 
with what appears to be a conventional dragon. [bt waa found at Cricklade, 
N. Wilts. 


NORWICH. — The Cathedral.— At a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, February 2, 1800, W. H.St. John Hope read some notes on recent 
discoveries in the cathedral church of Norwich through the removal of the 
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whitewash from the stonework of the nave. This had disclosed interesting 
traces of the ravagea of the fires that conaumed the church in L171, 1272, 
and 1463, os well as some scanty remains of painted decoration ( Athen, 
February 11, 1809). At a meeting, February 23, the same author read a 
paper on further discoveries in the nave of the cathedral, including (1) the 
finding of the vault and remains of Bishop Lyhert beneath the doorway of 
the well-known screen built by him at the west end of the choir; (2) the 
discovery of a brick grave before the choir door, in which were found a 
skeleton and a gilt-copper ring; (3) the finding of the base of the rood-screen 
between the fourth pair of piers; and (4) of two other mediaeval brick graves 
west of this screen, one containing « wood callin with a skeleton, perhaps of 
Roger de Middleton, sacrist. By the courtesy of the Dean and Chapter a 
wooden crosier-head from Lyhert's grave, the gilt-copper ring, and some 
pieces of carved stonework foond under the nave floor were also exhibited. 
(Athen. March 4, 1899.) 


SIDBURY.—Saxon Crypt.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (London), February 1, 1890, Mr. Walter Cave read a paper on the 
Saxon crypt discovered in September, 1698, at Sidbury Church, Devon. In 
making excavations for some heating pipes, traces of walling below the 
Norman foundation of the north wall of the chancel were found, which, 
being further exposed, brought to light the outline of the Saxon crypt, The 
erypt is practically a square chamber within the lines of the original Norman 
chancel, with an entrance in the west wall and a flight of steps leading up 
into the nave. These steps are placed 2 feet 8 inches north of the central 
line drawn through the church from east to west, the reason being that the 
steps leading to the presbytery would probably be placed as nearly central 
as possible, and therefore those down to the erypt would have to be on one 
side. Hence Mr. Cave concluded that before the Norman church was built, 
there existed on the same site a stall Saxon church with a nave and narrow 
presbytery and erypt below, the latter arranged in a manner that differs irom 
all known examples. (Athen. February 18, 1899.) 


ALGIERS 

BENIEN.— A Christian Basilica. — The French schoolmaster M. Tou- 
zits, of Tizi, according to a letter from Algiers by the archaeologist Gael, 
has discovered a Christian basilica of the fifth century on the site of the 
ancient Amiliaria (the modern Benien), in the province of Oran. Tha 
“finds” in the church show that it belonged alternately to the Catholics and 
to the Donatiats. To its Catholic period belongs the inseription on the tomb 
of a bishop of Amilioria, of whom it is said, “ Requievit in Fide et Unitate,” 
Amongst the numerous graves of bishops and clergy there is alao a grave 
of Robba, a female martyr, who probably, with many othera buried there, 
belonged to the Domatists, (Athen. May 27, 1809.) 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


BASSANO.—A Polychrome Relief in Glazed ‘Terra-cotta.— The 
church of S. Giovanni contains « polychrome relief in glazed terracotta of 
the fifteenth century. The attention of experts has been drawn to this 
work, and they affirm that it is not by any member of the Robbia school. 


FLORENCHE.— The Dome of the Cathedral. — While examining for 
avuother purpose the Partiti, Ati ¢ Sentenze, Vols. 145 and 149 of the Arte 
della Lone, Alfred Doren has discovered the specifications for the construc- 
tion of the dome of the Florence Cathedral. ‘These he has published in the 
Rep. f K. 1898, pp. 249-262, and points out that they are copied with slight 
variation by Vasari in his Vita di Brunelleseco. 

A Fresco by D. Ghirlandaio. — Public interest in Florence having been 
roused for the celebration in honor of Toscanelli and Amerioo Vespucci, the 
discovery of the portrait of Vespucci mentioned by Vasari in a fresco by 
Ghirlandaio in the Vespucci Chapel in the Ognissanti was an event which 
produced a great sensation, The fresco, discovered on the removal of a 
mediocre altur-piece, represents a Misericordia, which contains the portrait 
of Vespucci, and a Pieti. The fresco ia reproduced in the Ff. Art Chret. 
1805, p. 412. 

Pollaiuoli Frescoes.—Some fragments of frescoes, poorly preserved, 
have been discovered in the villa of Conte Galletti near the Torre al Gallo. 
(L' Arte, 1893, p. 155.) = 

Michael Angelo's “Leda.” —(m Tuesday, June 27, 23 Michael Angelo’s 
famous “ Leda” was being taken down from its place in the Bargello, it fell 
to the ground, and the marble relief broke into several pieces. It is hoped 
that the fragments may be so pieced together again as to exhibit only a few 
visible traces of the fracture. (Athen. July 15, 1590.) 


GUBBIO.— Festival in Honor of Maestro Giorgio. — On the 15th of 
May, 1808, was held the four-hundredth anniversary of Maestro Giorgio's 
being made a citizen of Gubbio. There were then exhibited photographs 
and drawings of many of his works in majolica preserved in the museums 
of Rome, Florence, Bologna, Turin, Pavia, London, Oxford, Vienna, Berlin, 
and elsewhere. This collection, formed by Professor Ginseppe Mazzatinti, 
will conatitute the archives for the study of the work of Maestro Giorgio. 
(L' Arte, 1898, p. 211.) 

MPESSINA.— A Statue of the Madonna and Child. — In the bed of 
the river S. Michele, near the village Ritivo, has been discovered a statue of 
the Madonna and Child, Tt is believed that this is the statue made by 
Antonello Gagini in 1499 for Antonio Larocea, on behalf of the Convent of 
Jesus. (#. Art Chret. 15%, p. $14.) 


MILAN.—Portrait of Andrea Doria by Bronzino.— The Brera 
Museum at Milan has recently acquired a portrait of Andrea Doria by 
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Brongino. Tt was obtained from a descendant of the family of Paolo Giovio 
and appears to be the portrait of Audrea Doria, which Vasari describes aa 
painted by Bronzino for his friend Giovio. (L "Arte, 1808, p. 182.) 

4 New Work by Marco d’ Agrate. — Hitherto Marco d" Agrate has 
heen known only by the statue of S. Bartholomew in the Cathedral of Milan 
(1562), Diego Sant” Ambrogio has recently discovered the original contract 
for the tomb of Senator Giovanni del Conte in the chapel of §. Hippolytus 
in 3. Lorenzo, Milan, according to which the execution of this tomb was 
entrusted to the seulptor Marco d’ Agrate in 1560. This tomb has heen 
erroneously attributed to Cristoforo Lombardo. (C.v. F. in Rep, f K. 
1808, pp. 82-82.) 

Probable Destruction of a Renaissance Palace.— The officials of the 
Intendenza di tluauza, whose offices are in the Carmagnola Polace in Milan, 
are pressing for an enlargement of their quarters in a way which will lead 
to the ruin of this admirable structure, considered by inany authorities to be 
the work of Bramante. The Corriere della Sera of Milan, the Arte « Soria 
of Florence, and £° Arte of Rome sound the alarm for its preservation. As 
the building forms one of the monumenti nazignali, it is likely to be spared. 


NAPLES.— A Pollaivolo Bronze.—In the collection of renaissance 
brouzes in the Museo Nazionale at Naples, Professor Venturi has recently 
discovered 4 statuette of David, which he attributes to Antonio Pollaiwolo, 
It is published in £" Arte, 1598, p, 180, 


SAVONA.— A Madonna and Child by Donatello. — ‘The Mnnizipal 
Museum of Savona has received a bas-relief of a Madonna and Child, which 
comparative studies show to be the work of Donatello. (i, Art Chret. 
1868, p. 313.) 

VENICE. —Frescoes discovered in the Frari.—Pehind the tomba 
of Paolo Savelli, Benedetto Pesaro, and Fra Pacifico, have been recently 
brought to light frescoes of angels drawing back curtains from the tombs, 
Essentially the same freseo appeared in connection with each tomb, The 
neighboring tomb of Jacobo Marcello was also surrounded by frescoes. On 
each side was represented a pilaster decorated with trophies, coats-of-arme, 
ete., and above the tomb the wall fresee portrayed a mediaeval castle, in front 
of which is a knight and horsemen. The castle is probably Gallipoli, in the 
eapture of which Jacobo Marcello fost his life in 1464, (L° Arte, 1898, 
pe H22.) 

Recovery of a Triptych by Cima da Conegliano, — The old guide- 
books record the existence of a triptych by Cima da Conegliauo, in the Sala 
del Mapfstrate dell’ Armor in the Ducal Palace of Venice. The central part, 
representing St. Mark enthroned between St. Andrew and St. Louis, is new 
found in the Academy at Vienna, ascribed to Busati, while the wings, repre- 
senting Justice and Temperance, are in the galleries of Milan and Venice, 
ascribed to Girolame da Udine. (£° Arte, 1508, p, $34.) 

Discovery of the Chapel of Sant’ Orsola, — Sane Years ago a special 
room was devoted in the Academia at Venice to the puntings by Carpaccio 
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representing the legend of S. Ursula. The painter Alessandri, whose enthu- 
siasm was of material assistance in the arrangement of this room, has recently 
discovered the chapel, supposed to have been destroyed, which originally 
contained theee paintings. (L" Arte, 1595, p. 210.) 

The Eucharistic Exhibit. — In 1897, in connection with the Eucharistic 
Congress, was held an exhibition of ecclesiastical objects such as reliqueries, 
erneifixes, and chalices, many of which were of extraordinary beauty, Per- 
hape the most noteworthy of these was the celebrated crucifix of &. Giovanni 
Evangelista, the very croctiix which figures in one of Gentile Bellini’s large 
paintings of the Piazza di S. Mareo. This and several other objects from 
this exhibition are published by Emil Jacobson in £’ Arie, 1898, pp. 
165-171. 

FRANCE 


ROUEN. — The Museum. — In the Chiteau de Longueville, near Rouen, 
statues were erected to Bertran du Gueseclin, De la Hire, and Dunois in the 
fifteenth century. A head discovered at De Longueville in 1572 is now in 
the Museum of Rouen, where it is designated as the head of Du Gueselin. 
This museum has recently acquired a head of similar style, found near De 
Longueville, There is reason to believe that it was the head of one of these 
three statues. (Ami d. Mon. 1808, pp. 178-180) 


BELGIUM 


MEYSSE.— Recently Discovered Frescoes. — A few miles north of 
Brussels is the village chureh of Mevsse. The church dates from the fif- 
teenth century and was enlarged in the seventeenth century. A portion 
of it was burned in 1790, The Belgian government has placed its restora- 
tion in charge of the well-known architect, Van Tsendijk. Back of the 
altar in the left transept have been uncovered frescoes of the Annunecia- 
tion and the Death and Ascension of the Virgin; and in the right transept 
the Recovery of St, Hubert and the Last Judgment. These freacoes have 
been restored by Joseph Middeleer. In the style of the others he has added 
in the left transept an Adoration of the Magi and in the right transept the 
Charity of St. Martin. (D. Joserit in Rep. fA. 1898, pp, 40-400.) 

NIBUPORT. — Portrait Frescoes.— A few years ago the transept 
piers of the church at Nieuport were found to be ornamented with portraits. 
These have been recently restored and are published in the A. Art Chret. 
1890, pp. 88-87. They represent Charles V and his wife, Isabella of RS rtugal, 
Philippe le Beau and his wite, Jeanne d’Aragon. 





LONDON. — National Gallery.— Two paintings belonging to the cele- 
brated Madonna delle Rocce and representing musical angels in niches, have 
been recently acquired by the National Gallery, As is known from a docu- 
ment published by E, Motta in the Arch. Stor, Lomb. in 1893, this painting 
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waa painted by Leonardo da Vinci with the nasistance of Giovan Ambrogio 
de Predia. (2" Arte, 1595, p. 210.) 

Burlington Club Exhibition of Milanese Paintings. — From April to 
July, 1898, the Burlington Fine Arts Club exhibited a collection of seventy- 
six paintings of the Milanese school, from private collections in England. 
With the exception of Leonardo da Vinci, the principal painters of the school 
were represented, The exhibition was rendered more useful by the entn- 
logue, carefully prepared by Herbert Cook, who also placed on exhibition oa 
collection of six hundred photographs of Milanese paintings. Full notices of 
this exhibition are given by A. Venturi in £’Arte, 1808, pp. 315-315, and by 
G. Frizzoni in (raz. &. A. Oetober and November, 1808, 

A New Rembrandt.—[n Athen. January 25, 1800, J. C. Robinson an- 
nounces the discovery of an early.painting by Rembrandt, It represents 
* Vanitas,” the central feature being a skull crowned with laurel with a pen 
beneath it, and surrounded with piles of books and paper, drawing imple- 
ments, etc. [tis signed Van Ryn. A “ Vanitas with oskall” is mentioned 
in Smith's version of the catalocue of Rembrandt's effects after his insol- 
vency. In coloring and technique this painting resembles early works by 
Rembrandt. In Athen. May 13 and June 3, Malcolm Bell opposes the attri- 
bution of the picture to Rembrandt. Arguments in favor of the attribution 
to him are advanced by J. C. Robinson, Athen. May 6, May 20, and June 17. 


RLIN.—A Christ on the Cross by Jan van Byck.— The Berlin 
Museum has recently acquired a Christ on the Cross between the Virgin and 
St.John. The painting was sold in England as a Roger van der Werden. 
Hugo von Tschudi in the Jk. Preuss. Kunst. 1808, pp, 208-205, gives the 
reagons Which lead him to assign the painting to Jan van Eyck. 





APR LI 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

PRAGUE.— Abraham Godyn.— The Rudolfinum at Prague has re- 
cently acquired a noteworthy painting representing Jal ond Sisera by Alra- 
ham Godyn of Antwerp, Godyn was called to Prague in 1687. He decorated 
the castle Troja near Prague, and while there painted a number of pictures. 
By 1711 he had returned to Antwerp. (Ta. v. Faoamen in Rep. 7. KK. 1808, 
pp 201-292.) | 

UNITED STATES 

BROOELYN.—Della Robbia Relief.—A relief by Giovanni Della 
Robbia, formerly in the possession of the Antinori family at Florence, has 
been purchased by Mr. Augustus Healy and presented to the Brooklyn 
Institute museum. The relief is hearly semicironlar, about 10 faet long ley 
3 feet high. It represents the Resurrection. The only other important 
Della Robbia relief in the United States is the one presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum some years ago by Mr, Henry G. Marquand. (New York 
Tribune, quoted in Public Opinion, Muy 4, 1899.) | 


Ist 
January — June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Future of Museums. — At the celebration of the 140th anniversary 
of the foundation of the Royal Bavarian Academy at Munich, Mareh 11, 
1809, A. Furtwiingler delivered the address +iher Kunsteammlungen in 
alter und neuer Zeit” (Munich; 1890, published by the Academy. For sale 
by the G. Franz publishing house). The latter part of the address ia printed 
+n Fert. Phil. W. May 18, 1599, pp. 602-0, Tn the museum of the future, 
important works of art are to be kept separate from the unimportant, the 
latter being of use for purposes of study, The building is to be subordinate 
to the contents. Ancieut works of art should not be crowded together nor 
used for mere decoration. Local museums should contain the works of art 
found in their neighborhood, while museums not of local character should 
contain many reproductions. Museums of modern art should not exist, 
for a museum is a place for dead art, not for the living art of the 
present, 

Archaeological Notes from Dalmatia and Pannonia. — In the Fyesnit 
of the Archaeological Society at Agram, New Series, LLL, 1898-99, pp. 150— 
205, J. Bruntmid publishes (in Crontian) the second namber of his notes 
from Dalmatia and Pannonia (cf. ibid. 1, pp- 148-183). ‘The present article 
treats of Dalmatin and Pannonia Superior. Numerous fragments of mide 
sculpture, several Latin and a few Greek inscriptions of Inte date, a nomber 
of brick-stamps, very few vases, and some staall bronze objects, fibulne andl 
the like, are published. The article has 104 illustrations. 

The Thracian God Zbelthiourdos, — This god is known only from five 
inscriptions and a passage in Cieero i Pisonem xxx¥, 58, where fovia 
Veleuri fanwe (so the manuseripts, 1 Ugo fovis Urii) is mentioned, The 
worship of this god, whose name is spelled in various ways in Greek and 
Latin, was widespread in Thrace. In a relief in the Capitoline Museum 
(vy. Duhn, Antik. Bildw, U1, 8771; B. Com. Roma, 1880, p. 12, pl. 1, ete.) he 
appears with the attributes of Zeus, accompanied by the goddess "lap fadovAn, 
who is nude and rides a horse. 

Oi 
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Trilingual Inscription from Henchir Alaouin.—In (. P. Acai. Inse. 
1899, pp. 45-o4, P. Berger and E. Cagnat publish, with somewhat exhaustive 
comment, an inscription in Latin, Greek, and Phoenician. It appears to be 
a dedication by a physician. The Latin reads: 


Q. Marci(us..... -) | Protomacus [medieus....] | facta £(?). M. Cos. 
ee 


The Greek : 
Koviveros Mapxuo[s Ipwro... | payor “Hpaxkeidolv larpoy...] | 


The Phoenician inscription is translated: « (This altar) Quintus Proto- 
(machus the physician) has given in the year of the suffetes Abdmelqart and 
Adonba(al).” The date is toward the middle of the first century mec. In 
C. A. Acad. Inae. 1899, pp. 16-109, Berger writes of the peculiar form of 
jod in this inseription (cf. Clermont-Ganneau, ibid. p. 133). 

Ancient Oil-presses in Tripoli.— At a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, January 25, 1500, H. S. Cowper in a paper discussed the theory pro 
pounded ly ad. Le Myres that the Senams of Tripoli were Roman oil-presses. 
This explanation had reached him too late to discuss it in his recently pub- 
lished book; but he had sinee had opportunities of collecting evidence, which 
‘could be divided into three parts: (1) Statistical; by making calculations as 
to the crop the district of the Senams would bear, and how any presses of 
a given size would be required. [His conclusion was that the Senams were 
nok foo numerous if the area was almost entirely devoted to olive culture. 
(2) Constructive evidence, which was strongly in favor of the oil-press theory, 
(+) The evidence of Arab tradition and nomenclature, which at first sight 
seamed to favor an early religious use, for the natives not only eall the up- 
right triliths “idols,” but ridicule any industrial origin when questioned. 
Mr. Cowper, however, although he had himself suggested a pre-Roman 
religious origin, thought that this eould not be maintained, Hia opinion 
was that the devastution during the wars of al st im ier brought the oil in- 
dustry to an end, and that this district, being practically depopulated, was 
then occupied by some pagan stone-worshipping tribe, perhaps from the 
desert, and that these Dew Comers, entirely ignorant of the origin of thesa 
strange-looking structures, at once used them as objects of worship. The 
Arabs who swarmed over Barbary from the seventh century onward found 
this idolatry in actual practice, and henee called them “idols,” the name 
which they still bear. Additional arguments in fayor of the identification 
of the Senams with oil-presses were adduced by Mr. Myres, Mr. Arthur 
Evans, and Mr. W. Gowland. (Athen. February 11, 1899.) An abstract of 
Mr. Myres’ original article, read at the meeting of the Society of Autiquaries, 
January 1, 1800, is contained in Athen, January 28, 1800, 

Russian Iconography.—In the MR. Art Cire? 1aus, pp. 204-302, JJ. 
Dictiot catalogues ninety-two chromelithographs of religious subjects pro- 
cured in Russia. They are authorized for popular distribution by commit- 
tees of ecclesiastical censure in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Odessa, and Kiev. 
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Although dating from 1887-04, they represent religious images, some of 
which are archaic and Slavic in character; others show the influence of west- 
ern European art from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 


EGYPT 


The Furniture of Tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty.—In Ff. Arch. 
XXXIM, 1595, pp. 366-208, George Foucart discusses the contents of tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty, giving for the most part a summary of the results 
reached by J. Steindorif, Gralfunde ces Mittigren Reichs in den Kaniglichen 
Museen cu Berlin. 1, Das Grab des Mentuhotep (Mittheilungen aus den Orienta- 
lichen Sommlungen VIIT), Berlin, 186. He lays stress wpon the evidence 
that the architecture and costumes represented are the same from the fifth 
to the twelfth dynasty, and that they were not those of real life even in the 
fifth dynasty, but belong to an earlier period. The presence of two boats 
and of two women (representing domains) is explained by the supposition 
that two forms of belief survive side by side, aneatlier form according to 
which the deceased resides in the tomb, and a later form which sends him 
on a voyage in the other world. 

Stele of the Eighteenth Dynasty, — A stele in the Louvre has relieis 
divided into five registers. The first, at the top of the stele, contains, with 
appropriate inscription, the adoration of Anubis, the rising and setting sun. 
The second contains the adoration of Anubis and Osiris, the gods of the 
dead ; the third, the repast at the tomb; the fourth, the occupant of the tomb, 
Nofir-Sahou, with two slaves, engaged in his trade, that of bow-muaker. 
The fifth register contains a hymn to Aten. Representations of bow-makers 
are found in tombs of all periods in Egypt, but this is the only known repre 
sentution af bow-makers on a stele. Under the New Empire stelae often, 
reveiged in abbreviated form or résumé the decorations with which the 
wealthy Egyptians covered the walla of tombs, (A Monet, A. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1800, pp. 251-280; cut.) 

Babylonian Influence in Egypt.—In O. R. Acad. Inse. 1890, pp. 
60-67, L. Heuzey publishes (three pls.) three palettes from Egypt. One of 
these is broken and ita parts are divided between the Louvre and the British 
Museum. The others were recently found by Quibell at Hieracoupolis. 
All have curious scenes of hunting and war, and on one is a figure of o 
king earlier than the fourth dynasty, A curious design occurs on two of 
these palattes,—two lions with long serpent necks stand opposite ench 
other. In one case their necks are intertwined. The same curious creatures 
are seen on an early Babylonial seal published for comparison (pl.). This, 
taken in conjunction with the style of the relief work of the palettes, shows 
strong oriental influence in Egypt, and makes it probable that the Egyptian 
civilization was introduced from the euat. 

The Statue of Pepi.—In an account of this statue in Beri. Phil. W: 
January 7, 1899, p, 27, special importance ts attached to the fact that it is 


ars 
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not of bronze, but of sheets of copper nailed together with copper nails. 
The small figure of Methusophis, son of Pepi, found within the large statue, 
isa Teal masterpiece. The techuique is the sume as that of the large statue. 
(Cf. Am. J. Arch, 1899, p. 245.) 

- Head of Cleopatra.—In (. R. Acad. Fnac. 1899, pp. 199-138 (pl), a 
colossal head from Alexandria is published with remarks by Maspero. It 
8 4 portrait of Cleopatra, and is all that is left, except inconsiderable frag- 
ments, of the two colossi, one male and the other female, found by Mahmoud 
Pacha el-Falaki some thirty years ago. ‘The two figures were probably 
erected at the entrance of the temple of Demeter and Persephone, and 
represented Antony and Cleopatra with the attributes of Osiris and Isis. 
The relief from Denderah, supposed to be a portrait of Cleopatra, does 
not represent her. It is an Isis or Hathor, Cleopatra’s cartouche being 
a modern addition. The colossal head from Alexundria is the only real 
portrait of Cleopatra extant except those on coins. 

Women in Ptolemaic Egypt. — ‘The custom of marriage between broth- 
ars and sisters in the royal family, far from being o growth of the Ptolemaic 
period, prevailed among the Pharaohs of the New Empire and was strongly 
upheld by the Osiric religion, which typified it in the holy marriage of Isis 
and Osiris. Originally, apparently, a compromise between a primitive reli- 
gious principle of female inheritance and a later prejudice in favor of male 
domination, and involving as it did the doctrine that the divinity of the sov- 
erelgn was in direct proportion to the purity of his descent from the royal 
stock, it never lost the tendency to magnify the divinity of the female mem- 
bers of the family, especially the eldest danghter. Though the custom was 
not fully established until the time of Cleopatra LI, yet the first Ptolemies 
necessarily adopted it to pain priestly and popular acceptance for their line. 
Hence Ptolemy Soter’s marriage with Berenice, reputed a daughter of Lagus, 
and the exclusion of his elder children from the succession. Hence the sec- 
ond Ptolemy's mariage with his eldest full sister Arsinoe, and her early dei- 
fication with the name of Philadelphus, With the religious view of royalty 
is connected the right of the Queen-mother to rule, the frequent long delay 
of the marringe of the crown prince, and the “ illegitimacy” of heirs not 
children of the eldest sister, as in the case of the children of Soter IL. 

From the same native principle, under Osirie influence, came the singular 
independence of women of other classes in business and family relations, and 
their prominence in religious matters, (KR. E. Wurre, J.4.8. XVII, 1808, 
pp. 238-266.) 


BABYLONIA 


The Antiquity of Babylonian Buildings.— At the meeting of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, March 17, 1899, L. Heuzey adduced as collateral 
proof of the antiquity of the early buildings at Shirpurla (Tello), bricks 
fashioned by hand and marked with the impression of the thumb. A little 
later, the city seal, a lion-headed eagle, was substituted. These bricks, which 
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go back nearly to the time of the invention of brick, bear inscriptions of 
kings Our-Nina and Eannadou. Such bricks are found elsewhere in Baby- 
lonia below the constructions of Naram-Sin and Sargon the Elder, and thos 
attest the priority of the kings whose names they bear. (C. 4. Acad. Inse. 
1890, p. 176.) 

An Barly Inscription, —In C..R. Acad. Insc. 1599, pp- 194-195, L. Heuzey 
gives a reading of an inscription on a fragment of a cup of calcite (so-called 
oriental or Egyptian alabaster) from Tello, now in Constantinople. It 
bears the name of Qur-Nina. The inscription is rendered: “To the godless 
Baou, beneficent Indy, Loum-ma-doub-ni, scribe of the supervision of the 
measures of wheat, for the prolongation of his life, has consecrated.” 


SYRIA AND PHOENICIA 


Coins of Botrys. — Jules Rouvier of Beyrouth shows that an qufonomous 
coinage of Botrys in Phoenicia existed under the Roman Empire, and that 
the era of the town was dated from the battle of Actium. (./. fut. d' Arch. 
Num, TI, 1588, p. 9.) 

The Area of Antioch. — The area of ancient Antioch is very differently 
given on the plans of Niebuhr, Rey, and Baedeker (451, (42, 1124 hectares), 
but according to Dr. Richard Kiepert the work of J, Cernik, on which the 
last is based, is not trustworthy. Niebulir’s measurements were made tn 
1760 by pacing off the ground. A fresh investigation is needed, and should 
be mude before the old city wall i destroyed. (J. Partscn, <irch. Anz. 
1808, p. 223.) 

The Limits of Gezer.—In C. FR. Acad. Insc. 1806, pp. 247-251, is a care- 
ful description of the “ tell” of Gezer, with three plates, by M. J. Lagrange. 
‘The inscriptions found at several points marking the limits of the ancient 
city are described. Though definite results are not reached, the available 
muaiterial is made accessible, 





ASIA MINOR 


The Aramaic Monument of Arabissos.—In ©. ff. Acad. Inae. 1895, 
pp. 808310, Clermont-Ganneau reads the first line of the inseription . . . 
« made at the marriage of BIL (%) the great, the king.” At the beginning 
of the second line he deciphers the name Ahuramazd(a). Among the reliefs 
ore scattered Aramaic characters. 

The Lycian Alphabet. —In Jk. Oesterr. Arch. i. 1899, pp. 62-76, 
Walter Arkwright discusses the Lycian alphabet, which he finds “is either 
directly derived from the Pamphylian, or from a common original.” The 
Lycian letters are twenty-nine in number. Their forms and equivalents are 
carefully given. 

The Water-works of Smyrna.— The remains of the ancient high- 
serviee water-works of Smyrna have been traced from the source at Kara 
Bunar, 730 m. above sea-level, to the citadel, which is about 154 m. above the 
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sea, the lowest intermediate point being at the crossing of the river Meles, 
about 30 m. from sea-level. A wall of the native limestone, 2 m. thick, 
which crosses roads and streams by arches, carries a conduit made partly of 
perforated blocks of trachyte and partly of clay pipe. Mortar was used at 
the joints, where a raised ring on one block fitted into a socket on the next 
one. ‘The blocks are thick enough to bear o pressure of 20) m. of water, 
(G. Wrnen, Jh. Arch. I. XTV, 1809, pp. 4-25; 2 pL, 35 cuts.) 

The Battle of Issus.—In JA. Qesterr. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 105-128, Adolf 
Bauer discusses the ancient accounts of the battle of [sans and the move- 
menta of troops before the battle. Ancient historians paid little attention to 
topography, and their accounts of battles are therefore often incorrect. The 
plain where the buttle of Tssus was fought is about 10 km. wide, not fourteen 
stadia (about 2.50 kim.) a8 Polybins states, on the authority of Callisthenes. 
Other topographical details are discussed. A sketch and two maps illustrate 
the article. 

Inscriptions and Topographical Notes from Caria.—In &.0.H. 
XX, 1595, pp. 361-402, Georges Cousin begins the publication of the 
itinerary of a journey in Caria in 1559, which yielded some fragments of 
the philosophical inscription of Oenoanda, already published. (1) From 
Aidin (Tralles) to Mendéliah, south of the Meander, along the Latmice gulf. 
The villages passed are given, and the distances in hours and minutes. ‘The 
itinerary contains fourteen inscriptions, for the most part honoriry or 
mortuary, and generally somewhat mutilated. The presence of ancient 
ruins is noted, and the geographical and topographical features, but there 
are no detailed descriptions. (2) The XMaAcyropets. According to the 
inscriptions Chaleetor must be identified with hara-houyouk, a few houra 
beyond Mendélinh. Six inseriptions are given from this neighborhood, 
including three already published by Myres and Paton (7.4.5. 1596, p, 225). 
All are fragmentary, but one contains, in addition to a Greek inseription, 
some fragments in Carian characters. (3) Mylasn. From this place 
seventeen inscriptions are published, including some fragments of the Latin 
version of the edict of Dhocletinn. Four of the inscriptions contain 
references to the Aaipoves dyafol, and one seems to contain some liturgical 
regulations, but the greater number are too mutilated to admit of certain 
restoration. (4) Olymos. ‘Ten inscriptions from this place are published, 
for the most part fragmentary, and printed without restorations in ecaypt- 
tals, Of these imecriptions from Mylasa and Olyinos many have been 
published by Judeich (Athen. Afiith, XIV, 1889, pp. 366-897, and XV, 1800, 
pp. 252-252) or Mula and Szanto (Aint, Wien. dbod. CRAXIL, 1805). In 
game cases Cousin haa been able to add a few lines or correct the readings, 

Tn B.C.H. XXU, 1898, pp. 421-459, Cousin comments on the inscrip 
tion from Olymos published by him on pp. 400 ff. The paper was written 
in 1589, and the author has merely added references to new inscriptions, 
as he believes the later literature has not affected his arguments. ‘The 
inseription contains two legal texts, one occupying eighteen lines, the other 
three. Iti lacks a few letters on the right, but a great deal on the left, 
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where a slab seems to have been lost. The two documents deal with the 
procedure in the sale of lands, to which other inscriptions of Olymos and 
Mylasa refer. After a short commentary on the restorations proposed, the 
proper names in the first decument are discussed at length. The second 
document is a continnation of the first, referring to the same transaction, 
and probably written in the same year. The pacrGorrat are clearly the same, 
and this enables the author to show that the missing stone coutained from 
thirty to thirty-five letters in a line, and that In all about forty letters are 
lost from the left side of the inscription. It is noticeable that the inserip- 
tions of Olymos and the contrmncts relating to aales from Mylasa, which 
belong to the same period, contain the same names. So far as can be 
determined most of the inscriptions from Olymos ure contemporary, and 
relate to sales; furthermore, the contemporary inscriptions from Mylasa 
also relate to sales of land in Olymos. This cannot be a chance. Wad- 
dington has already suggested that it is due to a nuion of Olymos with 
Mylasa, and a consequent reorganization of the smaller community. Cousin 
shows that this is connected with the growth of Mvlasa after the Mithradatie 
wars, when Olymos, Euromos, and Labranda were absorbed. The demes of 
Olymos were divided among the tribes of Mylasa, while the duvAai of Olymos 
became religious organizations and are called ovyyeveae. In this explana- 
tion there are of course some doubtful points due to the paucity of our 
information, but it seems to account for the disuppesrunce of these towns 
from history. Euromos alone, as its coinage continues, seems to have 
retained a certain degree of autonomy. 

Ancient Phrygian Civilization. —In Athen. Mitth, AXIV, 1590, 
pp. 1-15, A. Karte publishes the fourth part of his * Kleinasiatische Studien,’ 
discussing * Ein altphrygischer Tomulua bei Bos<ijiik (Lamunia)." This 
place is about 45 km. northwest of Dorylaeum, and must always have been 
a station on the main road from Hithynia to the old Phrygian cities. The 
ancient name, Lamounia, is known from a metrical epitaph discovered in 
1895, and now first published. The place must have been of small impor- 
tance, as only four inscriptions seem to have been found here. Near the 
modern village is the ancient necropolis, which still furnishes stone slabs for 
the workmen. One of these late Roman graves is deseribed. Much more 
important are the remains of the old Phrygian settlement, of about 1500 nc. 
This settlement seems to have oceupied a rocky hall near the modern village, 
a4 is shown by abundant potsherds, and various cuttings in the rock. More 
information, however, is furnished by a tumulus near the foot of the hill. 
Such tumuli are frequent in the Phrygian plains. The sepulechral character 
of this mound was first made clear by the discovery of its stone top in the 
neighboring Turkish cemetery, Such stones are frequent in Phrygia, and 
Karte shows that they are phalli, and discusses analogous representations 
and their symbolism on graves. The removal of this mound by the 
railroad gave opportunity for a study of the contents, which showed that 
these tumuli are of great importance for the old Phrygian civilization. The 
mound was about 11 m. high, and 40 m. in diameter, but had been partly 
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levelled at the top by earlier workmen. The mound showed four layers of 
ashes and burnt earth, atid a fifth must have covered the bottom. Through 
the whole mound were charred bones, potsherds, stone implements, and a 
few objects of metal. Five human skulls were found near the bottom. No 
trace of a grave chamber has been found. It seems clear that the monument 
was originally for one person, and that the mound was raised al four separate 
periods, marked by burnt offerings to the dead. The greater port of the 
paper is occupied by a detailed description of the objects found, including 
list of the animals and plants used in the offerings. The stone objects 
‘acluded club-heads, a chisel, a slingstone, a mould for a dagger, and other 
implements, similar to those discovered at Troy. Metal was but scantily 
represented, a knife and some pins of nearly pure copper and a leaden weight 
were found, and traces of iron aré certain; an important confirmation of the 
existence of iron in the prehistoric layers at Troy, A few manufactures ot 
bone, such as knife-hilts, an arrow-head, and others of uncertain use. Far 
more numerous and important are the vases. Though few of these can In 
put together, the fragments show the character of old Phrygian pottery. It 
ia similar to the Trojan ware irom the fifth city. Only a few pieces show 
the use of the potter's wheel. Painted decoration is unknown, hut variations 
in color are secured by burning, the inside and upper part of the outside 
being black, the lower part of the outside yellow or red. Such vases are 
usually polished, The vases are ornamented by partial polishing, by 
engraved patterns, and by decoration in relief. The vases in general, as 
at Troy, are intended for hanging rather than standing. 
The various forms of these vases are described, and Trojan or other 
- analogies painted out in detail. ‘They include pitchers, drinking-eups, oook- 
ing and storage vessels. In clay also are made many other implements, often 
of uncertain use, and frequently showing surprising Wentity with objects 
from Troy. Very rare are the fragments of representations of aninials or 
. men. ‘The discoveries in this tumulus show a civilization not merely. 
influenced by the Trojan, as ts the case in Cyprus, but identical with it, and 
distinetly different from the Mycenaean, These tumuli and the remnants 
of this civilization are found wherever Phrygian dominion reached. That 
the ancient tradition that the Phrygians and Trojans came to Asin Minor 
from Thrace was well founded, is shown by the huge tamulus near Salonica, 
in which the same layers of ashes and earth can be traced, and potsherds of 
the same general character haye been found. In Thrace such tumuli were 
built even down to Roman times, though in Phrygia they were early 
exchanged for rock-tombs. 


. GREECE 
The Origin of Acroteria.—In JA. Gesterr, Arch. I. 1800, pp. 1-ol, 


©. Benndorf attempts to solve the problem of the origin of acroteria. 
Acroteria are foreign to Egyptian aud oriental architecture and peculiar to 
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Greek architecture, in which they belong to the fronta or gable ends of 
buildings. In the imitation architecture of Lycian tombs the points of the 
gables have ornamentation which seems to be derived from the ornamented 
end of a round log serving as a ridge pole in the wooden Lycian house. 
The earliest Greek acroteria, e.g. that from the Heraeum at Olympia, are 
circular, or nearly circular, in form, and are explained as developments 
from the ornamented end of the ridge pole. Examples of such round 
acroteria are given. Round scroteria at the lower corners of gables, euch as 
those from the Acropolis at Athens, published Ant. Denk, I, o0, are explained 
as derived from the ends of beams laid along the lower part of the primi- 
tive wooden roof. The Lycian house is described in detail. With the adop- 
tion af tiled roofs the heavy ridge pole became unnecessary, and the central 
acroterium, now retained by the power of tradition and the popular taste, 
took the form of a palmetto, a palmetto flanked by figures, or figures alone, the 
figure of Nike being the most popular. Antefixes along the sides of build- 
ings at the edges of the roofs are derived from boards nailed on the ends of 
rafters as protection and ornament. The development of the tiled roof 
from the wooden roof is described. Japanese roofs show resemblances to 
Greek roofa, but this fact is not the result of early commumcation between 
the two countries. It shows, however, that similar modes of construction lead 
to analogous ornamental forms. The article is illustrated with filty-four cuts. 

The Stadium at Epidaurus.— At the January meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, Cavvadias spoke of the recently exca- 
vated stadium at Epidaurus. Tt evidently belongs to Hellenic times, os the 
iron clampa in the masonry of the seat of the agonodicae have the form of 
a double T, and an inseription has been found reading @pacrvprjoys éxodpre. 
The length of the stadinm is 151.05 m., which gives a new foot of 0.40 m. 
The stone seats were placed on a foundation of earth. The stadium had 
no semi-circular sphendone, but was rectangular. The place of the start 
and that of the finish were in Greek times marked by a line, not by a paye- 
ment, Every hundred feet were columns, a0 that the length of the course 
could be decreased in certain casea. The iron pegs which marked the posi- 
tions of the ten contestants were supplanted by half columns in Roman 
times. The hermae in the panathenaic stadium at Athens are to be explained 
as serving the same purpose. (Berl. Phil. W. March 11, 1890, p. 416.) 

A Royal Dwelling of the Homeric Age.—In the Rerve des Etudes 
Anciennes, I, 1899, pp. 80-140, Louis Rouch discusses the Honwric palace, 
especially the house of Odysseus. The palace consisted of detached build- 
ings in and behind a court. In its general arrangement it resembled the 
palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae, but ita decoration was less splendid. This 
was due to the state of war following the Dorian invasion and the migra- 
tion of the earlier inhabitants of Greece to Asia Minor, The Greek house 
of the classical period developed from the Homeric house. The details of 
the house of Odyseens are disenssed at length. 

The Megaron of the Homeric Palace. — At the meeting of the ber- 
man Institute in Athens, on March 15,1809, Darpteld discussed the Megaron 
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of the Homeric palace, with special referonee to its architectural reconstruc- 
tion, comparing the attempt of N. M. Isham with other publications. After 
eousideration of the form of columns, architrave, and other parts of the house, 
the shape of the roof was discussed at length, and the conclusion reached 
that at Tiryns it was certainly flat and of earth. The choice for the 
Homeric palace lay between this and a very steep-pitched roof, for the slight 
incline of the later Greek temple required good tilessuch a8 were unknown 
to the Mycenaeans. This form of roof was a Corinthian invention. (Afhen. 
Minh, XXIV, 1899, pp. 95-90.) 

Dérpfeld on Mycenaean Architecture.—In the introduction to 
Manatt’s translation and enlargement of Tsountas’s Mu«ivai xal Muxqvains 
Tloduriopos (The Mycenaean Age, a Study of the Monuments and Culture 
of Prehomeric Greece, by Ch. Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt. With an 
introduction by W. Darpfeld. London, 1597, Maemillan & Co.; Boston, 
Houghton, Miffin & Co.), Dorpfeld discusses several points concerning 
Mycenaean architecture. A German translation of part of hia remarks is 
given by Bielger) in Berl, Pai. W. June 4 and 10, 18060. 

The Greek Theatre. — Athen. Afitth. XXII (1898), pp. 382-389, eon- 
tains an article by J. H. Holwerda, Jr., who discusses *Toparenvia, THaposor, 
Hepiaxto.” The word rapareymoy means “side-cmopy,” just as wapafipa 
means “side-door.” This shows that the mapacsjpan were used for the en- 
trance of persons, ie. the snbordinate characters, and this is confirmed by 
Didymius a5 preserved by Harpocration, ac. The Tipodet are the doors in 
the rapacxqvu, which were concealed by a movable decoration, indicating 
the place from which the actor or chorus came. This decoration was. usu- 
ally on a large wied. but was sometimes placed on the triangular wepiaxto, 
which of course allowed much greater changes. ‘These views are supported 
by an examination of Pollux, 1V, 126, 131, Athengeus, XIV, 62 b, ond 
Demosthenes in Mid. 17 with Ulpian’s commentary. 


SCULPTURE 


Archaic Head from Lycia.— In ‘Ed. “Apy. 1899, pp. 51-54; pil. iii, P. 
Kastriotes publishes an archaic female head of poros stone in the National 
Museum at Athens. The head was found in Lycia. It is of life size 
and has remains of coloring. The face is almost perfectly preserved, 
only the end of the nose and the upper lip being broken, The mouth wears 
the amile peculiar to archaic art. The head is covered with the skin of a 
lion’s head, and is therefore interpreted as Omphale, Other representations 
of Omphale are mentioned, and a lead tablet: from ‘Tarerstom, now in the 
Numismatical Museom in Athens, ia published. Tere Omphale appears 
wearing a lion's skim. The head from Lycia, which once belonged toa 
statue, is the earliest known representation of Omphale. 

The So-called Heracles of Onatas.—In JA. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1899, 
pp. 77-80 (2 cuts), Arthur Mahler shows that the bronze in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale which Friederichs (Rerlins antike Bildwerke, I, 442) con- 
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nected with the Heraclea of Onatas must rather represent Heracles in 
eombat with Achelous. The object in Hernecles's left hand is the horn of the 
river god, who may have been represented as a man with horns or as a com- 
posite monster with fish body and tuil, human breast, shoulders, arms, and 
head, with one born projecting from the forehead. Such an Achelous ap 
pears in a vase painting by Phanphaios in the British Museum. The bronze 
appears to be a work of Attic art of the beginning of the filth century pc. 

Sculptures from Ceos,—In “Ex. “Apy. 1895, pp. 291-242, L. Savignoni 
publishes (pl. xiv.) and discusses three works of sculpture from Ceos. The 
first is a great couchant lion near Ioulis. It was originally carved from the 
living rock, but has been separated from it by the rains. Even in its present 
bad condition it shows traces of Egyptian influence in its style. The Tonians, 
first of the Greeks, employed the lion freely in works of art, and the Ceans 
were Tonians. This lion may have been dedicated to Aristaeus. A 
second work of sculpture is a votive relief representing a man and a boy 
before four divinitiesof-whom one is male, the others female. Probably 
Aristacus (with the type of Asclepins) and the nymphs are intended. The 
relief resembles Attic work of the fifth century a.c. The third work 15 4 grave- 
stone with the inscription Xapiriov Zwryplawos cal Tavdepiov Grydryp qpute. 
Under an architrave supported by two Ionic columns stands a draped 
female figure. In her right hand is a torch; a second torch in her left 1s 
held down. A small female slave holds a reversed torch in one hand, a 
pyxis in the other. The deceased, thus represented with the attributes of 
Demeter and Cora, was probably a priestess. The work belongs to the 
second or first century #.c. 

The Athena Parthenos.—In Time and the Hour, Boston, May 6, 1500, 
F. P. Stearns claims that the Farnese Athena in Naples is the best extant 
imitation of the Athena Purthenos. Incidentally doubts are expressed con- 
cerning the genuineness of the Strangford shield. 

An Athena of the School of Alcamenes.— At a meeting of the Hel- 
lenic Society, Febraary 28, 1899, Ernest A. Gardner read # paper on a head 
of Athena of the school of Aleamenes, which was formerly in the Disney col- 
lection, and had recently come into the possession of Mr. Philip Nelson, by 
whose kind permission it was published. The head, from its style, evi- 
dently belongs to the Attic school of the closing years of the fifth century, 
and shows a very remarkable expression of kindly reverie. All indications 
point to Alcamenes or his immediate surroundings. The head evidently 
is identical in type with the Athena from Crete in the Louvre, who holds a 
snake in a box —evidently Erichthonius —on her left arm and aegis. This 
Athena had already been associated with Aleamenes by Dr. Reisch upon 
external evidence. Other heads—notably the Glienicke head of Athena — 
are evidently variations on the same type, though they belong to a different 
set of statues, A statue in Berlin resembles the Cretan Athena, but has a 
child instead of the snake, and in position approximates to the “ Eirene and 
Plutus” of Cephisodotus; and a similar motive and expression recur in the 
“Hermes” of Praxiteles, Casts were exhibited both of the Athena and of 
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the athlete in Dr, Nelson's possession, published in J.H.S. XVIII, pl. xi. 
The cast showed that this last head is more Polyclitan in style than one 
would suppose, judging only from the photograph. Mr. G. F. Hill, while 
suggesting that the Athena seen by Pausanins was of the type (known from 
caing and marble copies) in which her left hand rests on her hip, pointed 
out that although the cults of Hephaestus and Athena Hephaestia were com- 
bined at Athens, she perhaps took her name rather from Hephaestia in 
Lemnos, where both deities were worshipped, and that the name Lemninan 
attached to in Athena by Phidias waa to be similarly explained. (Athen. 
March 4, 1899.) 

Gardner's paper is published in full, J.HUS. XIX. 1809, pp. 1-12; pl. 
Casts of the Athena head, as well aa of the athlete head, J.H.S. X VIL, 
pl. xi, can be obtained by application to Dr. Nelson at 2, Aigburth Vale, 
Liverpool, 

Head of a Child at Carthagena — In the Revue dea Etudes Anciennes, 
T, 1699, pp, 50-62, pli, P. Paria publishes and discusses & head which 
Engel, in his catalogue (Nouvelles et Correspondance in the R. Arch, XXIX, 
1806, p. 200) culls the head of a youth and thinks may bea bit of high relief 
broken off from a aareophagns. The head is really from o statue. It rep- 
resents a child with a crown of laurel. The expression is one of houderie, 
almost of sadness. The work is excellent, and appeira to be original Greek 
work of the third century n.c. Tt shows more naturalism than the work of 
the fourth century, but better taste than that of the second, The marble is 
coarse prained, probably Greek. 

4 New Portrait of Alexander.— The status of Parian marble, of 
more than life size, from Magnesia af Sipylum, which Th. Reinach haa 
called an Apollo, is rather a Portrait stutue of Alexander the Great, and the 
object of which a fragment remains in the left hand is not a cithara, but a 
sword. The profile of the face especially is of the type recognized pa Alex- 
anders. The position of the Aword, with blade passi if up behind the arm, 
is not uncommean in Roman luperial statues. The right arm, which ja miss 
ing, Was probably raised and resting on a lance, A resemblance in style 
to the Manssolua suggests a connection with some one of the artists of the 
Mausoleum, possibly Leochares, (CT. Wincanp, Jhb. Arch. I ATV, 1590, pp. 
I-41; pl.; 4 cuts. : 

Craterus and the Proprietor of the Alexander Sarcophagus of 
Bidon.— In Hermes, 1800, pp. 231-250, H. Willrich finds in the Muanedo- 
Tian most prominently represented upon the Alexander sarcophacus the 
general Craterus. The combat with the lion probably took place before the 
siege of Tyre. The Proprietor of the tomb, who js represented in Persian 
costume, is probably Kophen, son of Artabazus, The man whose murder is 
represented appears to be Perdiceas, ‘The battle in which Alexander appears 
is probably the battle of Issus; the other battles are ascribed to the war 
between Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes. The investigution starts 
with the inseription from Delphi (4.0°H. 1897, pp. 508 ff: ef. Am. J Arch. 
1s, p. 68), which records the fact that Craterus rescued Alexander from a 
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lion. The historical facts pointing to the identification of the proprietor 
of the Alexander sarcophagus with Kophen are carefully set forth and the 
theories of previous writers retuted. 

Sculptures from Antioch. — Little sculpture of value has been found 
at Antioch. A small bronze group on a high basis, a work of the Seleucid 
epoch, now at Constantinople, represents Hermes as gymmastic trainer, with 
wings and lotusleaf in his hair, standing over an antagonist whom he has 
brought to his knees in wrestling; A marble statue af an orator, with the 
upper part of the head missing, is careful work of the late impe rial time. Tt 
has the left foot advanced, contrary to early usage. Two large sarcophagi 


are decorated with garlands, heads, ete., in Greek style, but the figure of a ° 


victorious athlete, on one,is Roman, Of the few heads. qruvereliefs, and 
fragmentary inscriptions at Antioch, some were brought from Seleucia oT 
@lsewhere. (R. Fiinsten, Jf. Arch. [ XTTT, 1898, pp. 177-191, 1 pl. ; 8 cuts.) 

Athena Hygieia.— A small bronze figure of Athena, in the British 
Museum, of Greco-Roman workmanship, represeuts the goddess playing with 
a snake which lies on her right shoulder and breast. It is probably Athena 
Hygieia, a subject rare in art. The earliest known type of Hygiein is very 
similar, and the resemblance may be due to the fact that the two statues, 
Hygieia and Athena Hygieia, seen by Pausanias at Mryvallessus, were both 
by Pyrrhus. (CE. Pliny, NV... 34,80.) There issome evidence that the cult 
of Athena Hygieia began earlier than the fourth century. (FH. B. W ALTERS, 
JAS. XUX, 1599, pp. 165-165; pl.) 

Lechat’s “Bulletin Archéologique.”—In R. Et fr. XT. 1899, pp. 
176-236, is Henri Lechat’s discussion of recent archaeological publications 
and articles, Of 00 pages, 40 are devoted to Greek sculpture, as are 15 of 
the 26 cuts. Lechat is inclined to ascribe the charioteer from Delphi to a 
Dorie kehool. He does not believe that the torso at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts came from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. The bust from 
Elche he considers Greek in spirit, and Spanish only in accessories. Besides 
discussing many recent articles on Greek sculpture, Lechat devotes some 
space to Mycennean art, Greek terra-cottas, painting, vases, and goldsmith 
work. + 

Seenes of the Domestic Life of Women.—In “Ed. ‘Apy- 1855, pp- 
911-290, pl. xiii, K. Rourouniotes publishes four rudely made terra cottus. 
‘Two of these ure said to have been found in graves at Thebes; the other two 
came from Tanagra. ‘The two from Thebes represent women putting loaves 
of bread into smallovens, Oneof the others represents o seated woman with 
some jars or receptacles before her. Some not very well modelled bits of 
clay seem to represent a fire of sticks, and the whole scene is then one 
of cooking. The fourth terracotta represents o standing woman feeding & 
bird. These figures were all originally colored, and traces of colors still 
remain. ‘The date assigned is the early part of the filth century Bc. 

Terra-Cotta Figures from Eretria.— In ‘Ed. "Apy. 1590, pp. 25-44 (pl. 
ii; 13 figs.), Misa C. A. Hutton describes and discusses a collection of terra: 
cottas in the Museum at Athens, which are known to hove been found in 
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Eretria. She divides them into three groups, those of archaic style, those of 
developed style, and those of Inter style. The first two groups contain ex- 
cellent specimens of the coroplastic art, but comparison of these figures with 
those found at other places makes it evident that they are uot of local 
Eretrian manufacture, but are importations from Athens and Boeotia. The 
most interesting of these are perhaps a semi-nude seated woman with a mirror 
on her lap and a group of an old woman holding a baby. ‘The latter is, like 
many of the figures of the second group, very realistic, The figures of the 
third group are of rather heavy and clumsy forms, with bright colors, 
Though the workmanship is not fine, the invention and composition show 
much talent. The school to which these figures belong, sharing the heavi- 
ness which characterizes the school of Cyrene and even of AMyrina, is 
doubtless a local Eretrian school. 

Animals as Pedestala.—[n Bi. Jf. AXIT, 1808, p. 416, A. de Ridder 
publishes a supplement to his article on divinities on bases supported by 
animals in ACWW. XXI1L, 1808, pp. 200 ff (ef. dw. J. Arch. 1899, p- 280), 
containing euts of two terra-cottas in Athens, mentioned [e. pp. 218-214. 
One represents Apollo drawn by swans, the other Cybele drawn by wolves. 


Silhouettes in Greek Painting. —In FR. Er. Gr. 1808, pp. 855-358, E. 
Pottier discusses the use of silhouettes drawn from shadows in Greek paint- 
ing. He finds numerous distortions in black-figured vase paintings which 
are to be explained by the fact that the painter drew the outlines of his 
figures with the aid of shadows thrown Upon a flat surface and then added 
the details, in incised or white lines, without referring to the living model. 
In this way right arms end in left hands and left fant grow upon right legs. 
Similar mistakes oceur in Egyptian palutings, no doubt forthe same reason. 
This part of the artiole is illustrated by sixteen cuts. The use of shadow 
silhouettes is not found in Mycenaean art. The Dipylon vases show per- 
haps the use of shadows cast upon the ground, but no systematic use of 
shadows. Nor do “prote-Corinthian™ and « proto-Attic” vases show any 
use of shadows. But with the secoud half of the seventh century, — the 
time when Egypt was opened to the Greeks, —the systematic use of shad- 
ows is introduced. This was not confined to vase painting, but waa also 
employed in freseo and other great painting. A discussion of Pliny, MoH. 
MERXYV, 15-16, and Athenagoras, Apol. Christ. p. 18-19, ed. Schwartz 
(=> Overbeck, Schriftruelien, No. $51) supports this view. The monumental 
painting of the seventh and sixth centuries was not black figures on a light 
ground. The ecolora used were much like those used in Egypt, and were 
applied flat, Toward the end of the sixth century, with Cimon of Cleonne, 
foreshortenings, three-quarter views, etc., were introduced. At the same 
time Antenor and others made sitnilar inventions in sculpture, After this a 
systematic use of shadow-silhouettes was no longer possible except as an 
occasional makeshift. 
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Boehlanu's ‘Aus Ionischen und Italischen Necropolen.’— The opening 
of the early cemeteries of Samos has thrown moch light on early ceramic 
problems. The “ Fikellura™ ware of Rhodes is seen to be Samian, and “old 
Rhotian,” Milesian, — both offshoots of Mycenaean, free from + geometric” 
influence, but destined to react later on geometric wares, producing the old 
Attic and similar varieties. Boehlau finds in the black polychrome incised 
ware of Aeolis the origin of the black-figured Attic, but this is doubtful, 
(B. Gracy, November meeting Berl, Arch. Geselisch. Arch. Anz. 1898, PP 
224-200.) 

Geometric Vases from Greece.—In the Jh. Arch I. XIV, 1500, pp. 
2-45. 5. Wide gives numerous illustrations of the geometric ware of Thera, 
Melos, and Crete, with descriptions, summary of the peculiarities of each 
style, and notes on Mycenacan influence. The last was strongest in Crete, 
where the true geometric attained no high development. Geometric ware 
from other Greek regions will be given in a later paper. 

Early Greek Vases.— In 8.C.H. XXII, 1508, pp. 273-202 (pl. vii; 10 
figs.), Louis Couve continues his * Notes Céramographiqnes.’ (1) A vase in 
the National Museum at Athens, which belongs to the group discussed by 
Wide in Jb, Arch. f. 1807, pp. 105 if. It shows the characteristics of the old- 
est Boeotian geometric style, especially the union of two techniques, the 
drawing of figures in outline and filling in the body with parallel or crossed 
lines, and the painting the body in black while Jeaving the head in outline. 
This vase, an amphora on a high foot, differs from these described by Wide 
in not having a neck, and thos seems in form intermediate between the 
Iipvlon vases and the Boeotian amphorae. As the style of decoration on 
these vases becomes more distinctive the neck grows longer and the body 
more slender. (2) This form is abandoned during the classical period of vase 
painting, but reappears among the advanced red-figured vases, in the large 
Attic amphorae, which are always decorated with marriage scenes, or scenes 
from the gynaeceum. Even these show a slight variation in form from the 
archaic type. To this ancient type belong the amphorae of Melos, and the 
Musenm at Athens contains three vases from Eretria which are clearly only 
a slight variation. The decoration on these vases shows the union of ele- 
ments derived from Corinthian, Rhodian, and Melion vases, which choracter- 
izes the provincial art of the seventh and sixth centuries, particularly in 
Boeotia. (3) An amphora at Athens, decorated with a siren on each side, 
belonging to the same group a the Aegina crater, and the Nessus amphora; 
another example of this group is on amphora in the British Museum. The 
latter has exactly the same form as the Attic vase with the sirens, and shows 
the transition between the Attic-Corinthian type and the classical peli. 
(4) A pyxis from Corinth in the Museum at Athens, decorated on one side 
with o human head in profile, The face is the color of the clay, the beard 
and hair are black. The form is peculiar to the Corinthian workshops, and 
seems to have been imitated only in Syracuse., (5) A deep cup, without 
handles or foot, found at Thebes, and now in the Musenm at Athens. Tt 
shows in black figures on a yellow ground a Dionysinc scone. Dumont has 
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placed this among the old Corinthian vases, but neither form nor decoration 
shows Corinthian influence. Everything points to a Boeotian origin, and 
many details testify to the Ionian influence in Boeotia during the archaic 
period. (6) A clay tripod from Boeotia, recently acquired by the Louvre, 
The general character of the decorations is Corinthian, but some details 
show Ionian influence. The form, very similar to the triped from Tanagra 
and a small vase at Athens, is another proof of the influence of metal forms 
on Boeotian potters. (7) This same inflnence is seen in two little vases in 
the Museum at Athens, Both are tripods; one shows the influence of the 
metal model, especially in the folding in of the lip; the other in the imita- 
tion of the metal rings, which are here moulded on the body of the vase as 
in @ Corintho-Rhodian example, published by Pottier, Mon, Piot, 1, p. 41, 
Hoeotian Amphorae with Reliefs.—In #.(.H. XXII, 1808, pp. 430- 
471, A.de Ridder begifis the publication of the Boeotian amphorae with 
decoration in relief, of which four complete examples are known and some 
frarments. This article discusses in preat detail three of the amphorae, 
with four plates and ten cuts in the text. A. The amphorae in Athens, 
already published by Wolters in "Ad. "Epx. 1892, pp. 214-241, pls. B-. 
With the figures on either side of the diorowa Oqpar, Wolters compared the 
du nis, and interpreted the goddesa as Artemis liithyia. De Ridder believes 
that this is impossible, in view of the upright position of the goddess, and 
prefers to regard the figures as mere supporters and servants, With this vase 
are joined two fragments (A) in Ervtria, showing purely geometric decora- 
Hon. KB. A large amphora from Thebes now in the Louvre. The two 
zones round the body show the same animals asthe Athenian vase. On the 
neck is Perseus slaying the Gorgon. Mednsa has human form joined to the 
body of a horse: apart from the indication of the teeth there seems no 
attempt to represent her as ainonster, This subject is somewhat rare, bit 
was familiar to the artists of Asia Minor, and is found on a Cyprian evylin- 
der and « Rhodian vase, as well as on the shield of Heracles, De Ridder 
discusses these and other early representations, and finds the closest reaem- 
blauce to the Boeotian amphora in a vase of Amasis. The form of Medusa 
seems unique. The birth of Pegasiis was early connected with the death of 
the Gorgon, and the difficulty of uniting these two events was variously 
solved. At Selinus Medusa holds a small horaa in her arms; the Roeotian 
artiat united the luman form to the body of a horse. Similar representa- 
tions are found, as on two scarabaei published by Micali (figs. 5,6). These 
tMonsters are not due to Etruscan influence but belong to Mycenaean art, 
and in no country did this tradition survive as long as in Boeotia. A 
fragment (B'), also in the Louvre, comes from another vase with the same 
scene. Some slight differences in detaila show thut these reliefs were not 
mechanical reproductions. C. A large amphora from Thebes now in « 
- private collection in England. On the shoulder of the vase is a procession 
of mounted archers, naked, but wearing a sort of peaked cap. The design 
is not oriental, ia 15 shown by several details, ard expecially by the nudity of 
the men, which is. purely Greek. FPhocis was eelebrated for its archera, 
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Boeotia for its cavalry, and nothing prevents interpreting this seane as a 
sacred procession in honor of a Boeotian divinity, probably Poseidon. The 
neck is occupied by a procession; at the head a woman holding a sceptre, 
followed by four others carrying a long chest on their heads. They are 
dressed in long robes richly decorated with stamped ornaments. ‘This also 
Tepresents a religious ceremony, probably in honor of the Theban Demeter. 
The caps of the riders and the dresses of the women are to le considered as 
decorated with metal rosettes, such as have been found at Mycenae and in 
Boeotian tombe. 

The Rape of Helen.—The proteCorinthian lecythus interpreted by 
Couve, #. Arch. AAAI, 1808, p. 215, as the goddess Eris hetween two 
pairs of combatants, is republished and reinterpreted in AR. Arch. XXXII, 
1505, pp. 399-404, by Chr. Blinkenberg, who sees in the central female figure 
Helen, in the armed men on foot Theseus and Pirithous, and in the unarmed 
horsemen the Diosturi. 

A Corinthian Cylix at Jena.— A Corinthian cylix once belonging to 
Goethe is of the small class described by Furtwiingler, Sammlung Somzée, 
p. 77. In size, in the use of black and red paint, and in the arrangement 
of the bands of decoration, it is like others, but of superior workmanship, 
Besides a somewhat freely grouped animal-frieze and a set of wounded com- 
batants, it has the Hydra attacked by Heracles and Iolaus. The similarity 
of this and the two other instances of the scene on Corinthian vases ehows 
the strong inflnence of tradition. (E. Pensie, Jé. Arch. 7. XTII, 1898, 
pp. 200-202; pl.) 

Notes on Amasis and Ionic Black-figured Pottery. — Besides the 
seven signed vases of Amasis, two very fine unsigned amphorae, at Berlin 
and at Wiirzburg, are unmistakably his work. Others with certain of hia 
peculiarities ure perhaps from his shop, but not from his hand. Among 
these is in archaic peveter, or spout-amphora, a type doubtless introduced 
and modified by him from the Chalcidian psycter. He was an artist of great 
originality, probably o foreigner and perhaps from Samos, who settled in 
Athens under Pisistratus and who constantly tried to vary the Attic black- 
figured style with foreign types and elements of design. The Tonie double 
row of rays is one of his marks. He stands at the end of a development 
including the Sanian “ Fikellura” ware, a group of deinoi as yet found only 
in Italy, the Clazomenae sareophagi, and a stall group of amphorat of which 
the finest is in the Marquis of Northampton’s collection. Anotfler Attic 
outgrowth of this Ionie art is the clnss of vases known as “affected Tyr- 
rhevian” ware, one in which accuracy and delicacy of execution were devel- 
oped at the expense of design. (G. Kano, J.H,S. XEX, 1800, pp. 183-161; 
2 pls.; 4 cuts.) 

Barly Incense-vessels in Greece.— The cothon, which Pernice has dis- 
covered to be an incense-burner, must have been the ordinary vessel for this 
nse in the sixth and fifth centuries. Hitherto no censers have been known 
earlier than the elaborate ones of metal for religious purposes, represented 
in severe red-figured painting, A later form, not of tripod design, occurs in 
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scenes of women's life and once in a grave-scene. Tt has been interpreted as 
an ointment-box. (Vv. Farrzn, Berl, Arch. Gesellsch. March, 1809. Arch. 
Anz. 1890, p. 16.) 

Some Early Puneral Lecythi.—A white glaze-ontline lecythns from 
Eretria (Athens, No. 1935) is the largest and finest of a small class con- 
temporary with the * Hygiainon ” lecythi, about 440 nc., but aiming rather 
to express the sentiment of the scene and the actual appearance of persona 
and monuments, than to attain perfection of execution. A curious naiveté 
is shown in the egg-shaped tumulus, a compromise between plan and elera- 
tion, and in placing the sockets for vases on the face instead of the top of 
the steps. These lecythi, giving various scenes in the family ceremonial of 
respect for the dead, which resembled « sacrificial procession, not infre 
quently recall figures of the Parthenon frieze. (R.C,. Bosanquet, J.H.A. 
AUX, 1588, pp. 160-184; 2 pls.; 3 cuts.) 

Atoc Lecythus from Cyprus.—In #.C.H. XXII, 1808, pp. 417-420, 
Paul Perdrizet publishes: (Socuts) an-Attic lecythus from Cyprus. The vase 
belongs to the socalled Locrian type; those lecythi with a Instrous yellow 
ground, which preceeded the white leeythi, and are found much more widely 
diffused, being especially frequent in the Italian Locris. This vase repre- 
sents a bearded man leaning ona knotted staff, with his right hand stretched 
out toward acock. Above the cock isa large lyre. The vase must belong 
to the early part of the fifth century, a time when the relations between 
Athens and Cyprus were disturbed, and consequently very few Attic vases 
were imported. The black- and early red-figured vases are almost unknown 
in Cyprus. This vase closely resembles a lecythus from Ruvo in the Naples 
Museum, which differs chiefly in the position of the right hand of the man, 
whith rests upon his hip, and in the fact that the cock is moving «way from 
the figure. There can be no doubt that the vases are from the sane work= 
shop, if not by the same potter, and the fact that one was found in Cypras and 
the other im Italy shows the extent of the Attic trade in the early fifth century. 

Two Lecythi from Tanagra.— Under the title ‘Due Lekythoi di 
Tanagra,’ Luigi Savignoni publishes in Athen. Minh. XXIII, 1506, pp. 404— 
405 (pl. v), two vases which were seen and drawn by Winter in 1886, and 
one of which was also seen by Savignoni in 1898. Their present where- 
abouts is not given. One lecvthus contains the representation of a Persian 
archer, whe in his flight seems to turn to his pursver and beg for merey. 
The figure obviously is taken from some larger scene, and Savignoni is dis- 
posed to connect it closely with the paintings in the Poecile. The second 
leeythus bears an almost illegible saAag inscription, and the somewhat 
eotiinot scene of a Nike with a basket fiying toward an altar. As both 
vases are said to have been found in the same grave at Tanagra, the question 
is natural whether this is a mere chance, or whether the two designs form 
an allusion to the fate of the opposite parties in the great struggle, such as 
is found in the temple of Athena Nike on the Acropolis. 

Tlustrations to Bacchylides.— Among the subjects of vase paintings 
that illustrate or are interpreted hy the poems of Bacehylides are: The 
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voluntary sacrifice of Croesus (II1); the death of Meleager (V); the healing 
of the daughters of Proetus, without Melampus (XT); the last sacrifice of 
Heracles on Mt. Censeum (XVI); Theseus and the ring (AVI). The last 
occurs on four red-figured vases, including o cup by Euphronius, but none 
shows the ring. The invulnerability of the Nemean lion (XIII) seems to 
have been suggested to the poets by the vase-painters’ fondness for a 
strangling contest. Instances of the death of Archemorus (IX) throw no 
light on the doubtful text. (A. H. Sanrn, JS. XVII, 1598, pp. 207- 
260; 1 pl; 10 cuts.) 

Greek Popular Illustrated Books.— There is artistic evidence of 
illustrated editions of Homer, Euripides, and Menander as early as the 
third century #.c., and scientific works must always have had illustrations. 
Epitomized texts of the cyclic poets and prose versions of some Inter tales that 
were never put in epic form were in general use by the third century, and 
to such texts belong the todulae Miaeee of Theodosius of the time of 
Augustus, and similar monuments. The flourishing book-trade of this 
time must have made illustrated books comparatively cheap. (U. vow 
WiutamowtTz-Moetienporrr, Winekelmanneafest Berl. Arch. Gresellsch., 
Arch. Anz. 1805, pp. 228-250.) 

Mosaic at Lycosura, — The mosaic in the temple at Lycosura, described 
in Dpaxrind, 1896, pp. 100 #7, and published jhid. pls. 1 and 11 (cf. Frazer, 
Pausanias's Deseription of Greeee, TV, p. 368), is carefully described and 
published in the colors of the original by B, Leonardos, "Eh. “Apy. 1809, 
pp. 44-48; pl. iii, The design, in red and while stones, exhibita two lions 
facing each other, surrounded by five borders of conventional patterns and 
plated twigs. 


_ INSCRIPTIONS 


Lexicography of Greek Inscriptions.— In the Cniversity af Chieaga 
Studies in Classical Philology, U1, 1808, Helen M. Searles publishes ‘A Lexi- 
cographical Study of the Greek Inseriptions' (114 pp). The new and rare 
words occurring in Greek inscriptions are given with references. The Attic 
material is less fully treated than that of the other dialects, and few words 
have been taken from inscriptions of the Christian era, 

Barly Attic Inscriptions.—Tn an article on ‘ Altattische Sehriftdenk- 
inaler’ in Athen. Mitth. XXTU, 1808, pp. 466-192, Adolf Wilhelm discusses 
first the Solaminian decree, C.f.A. IV, 1, pp. 57 and 14, 1a, to which he adds 
the small fragment already identified by H. G. Lolling. The inseription 1s 
written on a tapering pillar, the lines rnuning from top to bottom, as 1s not 
uwneommon on the bases: of archaic votive offerings. The six fragments are 
from the upper part of thia column, and a restoration seems impossible, as 
there is no certain clew to the length of the lines. In line 2, olxey di ZaAapive 
is to be interpreted as olkéy éiv SaAapmin (a5 Locative) or Sahapin[os]. Cf 
Thuc. IT, 18, ete. In the last line the punctuation before ér]i res B[oAes 
indicates that these words are the beginning of a sentence which must have 
contained a dating of the decree, probably by the secretary of the senate. 
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These notes are followed by a careful discussion of the date of the inserip- 
tion, with detailed examination of the views of Kohler, Beloch, and Keil, 
and full description of the palaeographical peculiarities. The conclusion 
reached, though with great caution, is that the decree belongs in the last 
decades of the sixth century, and possibly even in the time of Cleisthenes, 
The second part of the paper is devoted to an examination of the Heeca- 
tompedon inseription, which Lolling considered somewhat older than the 
inscription on the altar of Pisistratus the Younger. Kirchhoff dated it in 
$5518 nc., and this is confirmed by its very close resemblance to the first 
inscription in C.f.A. I, 133, relating to the battle of Marathon, The second 
inseription on this stone ia ina different hand, and added later. Two plates 
give photographs of the Hecatompedon inscription and C./.4. I, 13%, and of 
the Salamis decree and the dedication of Pisistratus. 

A Treaty of Alliance of the Year 362 B.C.—In F. Arci. AXXITI, 
1898, pp. 419-327, Paul Foucart discusses the Inscription €.7.A4. IT, 57 4, 
p. 403, recording an alliance of the Athenians, Arcadians, Achaeans, Eleana, 
and Phiiasians. He maintains that the alliance was made after the battle 
of Mantinea, not before, and that the battle probably took place the 12th of 
Skiophorion, in the archonship of Chariclides, ie. July 3 or 5, 262-n.c, The 
authorities for this date and several others are discussed. 

Athenian Decree in Honor of Aristotle, — Ip Athen, Mirth. XX, 
1808, pp. 360-361, Engelbert Drerup disetisses, under the title «Ein athen- 
laches Proxeniedekret fiir Aristoteles,' a passage in the Arabie life of the 
philosopher by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, which is in large measure based on the work 
of Ptolemy Chennos. This passage tells of the erection by the Athenians 
of a stone column containing a decree in honor of Aristotle, for his services 
in their behalf with King Philip. This column was later overthrown by an 
Athenian Himerseus, who was thereupon put to death. Later o certain 
Stephanus and many others erected another column, on which they placed 
the original vote and an account of the deed of Himeraeus and his 
punishment. 7 

Drerup shows that the Greek original contained an account of an 
Athenian decree, the terminology af which has often been misunderstood by 
the Arabian, who seems to have used a Syrian translation of Ptolemy. This 
decree was passed originally in return for favors to Athenian ambassadors 
before 335 n.c., while Aristotle waa still at Pella, and Probably conferred on 
him the Proxenia. This decree was annuljed by Himerseus, brother of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, one of the bitterest enemies of Macedon, who was 
prominent ti the Lamian war and at its close was put to death by Autipater, 
Probably this reversal of the deeree was coincident with Aristotle's with- 
drawal from Athens in order to escape the charge of aeéfao. The restora- 
tion of the decree naturally followed that of the Macedonian control of 
Athens. The “others ” mentioned with Ste phiutiis are Probably crupmpdedpot. 

The Athenian Archons of the Third and Second Centuries before 
Christ.— No. 10 of the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology is» careful 
treatment of epigraphical material by William Scott Ferguson, Other 
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material is used whenever possible. By applying to all the available 
material the rule of the official order of the secretaries’ tribes, Ferguson has 
been able to give a much more nearly complete list of archons from 307-306 
to (6-95 noc. than has ever been obtained before. In this his previous work, 
The Athenian Secretaries, No. 7 of the Cornell Studies (1596), is of constant 
Service. 

The Five Post-Cleisthenean Tribes.— No. § of the Cornel! Stuslies in 
Classical Philolagy is an application of epigraphical material to history by 
Fred Orlando Bates. In seventy-one pages he gives the history and chro- 
nology of the tribes Antigonis and Demetrias (created S08-WT &.¢.), 
Ptolemais (220 p.c.), Attalis (21) nc.), and Hadrianis (125 a.n.), with lists 
of demes composing them and discussion of the changes caused by their 
creation, followed by a bibliography. 

Wew Attic Boundary Stones.— In Sitch. Berl. Abad. 1808, pp. T7H- 
TH, Erich Ziebarth publishes twenty-nine new Attic boundary stones 
(ef. Sitsh, Berl. Akad. 1887, pp. 664 ff). Some bear simply the word dpos, 
while others add some designation of the plot of ground, the boundary of 
which is marked. In two lute cases the dimensions of the plot are given. 

Attic Inscriptions of Roman Timés. — In “Ed. ‘Apy. 1595, pp. 271- 
979, B. Leonardos publishes three late inscriptions in Athens. No. 1 ts the 
inscription part of whieh is published C.LA. II, 2857. The whole reads 
*‘AwohAdSwpos | Qparuwos | Blwa{avris. No, 2 reads Alcypa | Zuvpraia | 
xpynory. No.3 reads Zmupva | "Hpaxecrov | “Arrwoxeos | yor The [Zn ]pra 
CHpaxdel]rov ["Arsioyijoon of C.J-A. U1, S777, may be the daughter of 
the woman here mentioned. 

Accounts of Noorool at Delphi.—In #.C.H. XAT, 1598, pp. 503- 
28, pl. xxiv, Emile Bourguet continues his publication of the inscriptions 
from Delphi with ‘Les Comptes des Naopes sous les archontes Damoxénos, 
Archon, Cléon." These accounts are in two columns on three fragments of 
limestone, and other fragments contain portions of the lists of raorou; 
theae, however, are withheld until the complete publication of the accounts. 
The left-hand column contains a statement of the receipts, probably at the 
spring Pylaca of Damoxenos, and then the account of expenses at the 
autumn (46 nc.) and spring (345 n.c.) Pylaeae of the same archon. The 
receipts are partly from a special fund, the exact origin of which is obscure, 
and partly from a sum deposited in the hands of the council at Delphi. The 
dordpara of the vaoroim, apart from the special funds, agree in total with 
the draAdparo of the Council. But the draAupara of the moroot show no 
agreement with the drawAupara in the accounts of the Couneil. Just how 
this difference in detail arises cannot be explained in the present frag- 
mentary state of our knowledge, nor is it even certain how often the two 
necounts. were compared and verified, though it seems possible that they 
were audited after each Pythian festival. The right-hand column contains 
the close of the expenses at the autumn Pylaca (45 ac.) and all the 
expenses al the spring Pylaea (344 n.c.) of Archon, and at the autumn 
Pylaes (344 5.c.) of Cleon, A fragment (8.C.H. XX, p. 604, No. 2) contains 
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the total expenses of the spring Pylaea of Cleon. The slab whieh inter- 
vened between our inscription and this fragment has been Jost, unless some 
fragments without indication of date belong here. 

Phayllus of Croton.—In K. Er. Gr. 1509, pp. 0-10, Am. Hanvette 
discusses four fragments of an inscribed base found at Delphi (Homolle, 
BCA. SOX, 1897, p. 274), and a base found in Athens in 1569 (CLA. TV, 
iv, p. 209, Hoffmann, Sylloge Epigrammeatim Groecorwm, No. d04), The 
mscription at Delphi was a mere dedication, and is read: 


Koporw[y]uirot [av] AAow [deity jor: 
that at Athens ia restored to read; 


Ta)}oi Pav Afog ifety dde ve] ety tpis) ray dyaen 
év| [hwéor. wali pag tse | as Acis ef meer. 


In our texts of Pausanias the statue of Pha¥llus at Athens is not mentioned, 
but a reference to it may have been lost in I, 24, 9, just before the aenkion 
of the statue of Epicharinus. <A statue of PhoVllus at Athens may have 
been set up, not only to gain the favor of the Crotonintes, but also to keep 
the memory of the Persian war fresh at a time when hostility to Persia was 
useiol at Athems as an excuse Tor maintaining what was virtually an 
Athenian empire, The Athenian inscription belongs to a time not far 
from 460 5.c.,— perhaps a little later. 

Aristotle's Relations to Delphi.—In #erl. Phil. W. February 23, 
1599, H. Pomtow reviews Colin's recent publication of Delphic inscriptions, 
&,C A, 1508, pp. 1-200, and Homolle’s article on the Dtovina: of Aristotle, 
B.C.H. 1898, pp. 260-270. (Ch Am. J. Arch, 1809, p. 307.) He quotes 
Aclian, Var, Hist. ATV, 1, to show that the honor bestowed upon Aristotle in 
accordance with the decree published by Homolle was subsequently with- 
drawn. This was immediately after the death of Alexander, in 993 nc. 
All proxeny decrees of the fourth century in honor of Macedonians are 
earlier than 425. Very likely they were intentionally destroyed, which 
accounts for the fragmentary condition of those (ten in all) extant. 

The Inscription of the Labyadae.— In Fi. El. (Fr. 1808, pp. 419-423, 
Paul Perdrizet gives the results of an examination of this inseription. In 
some cased Dragoumis’s readings are rejected, in others accepted. 

Labys again.—In A. Et. Gr. 1899, pp. 40-19, Paol Perdrizet supple- 
ments his previous article (7. Bt. Gr. 1895, pp. 245 ff.) by quoting Bekker's 
Aneedata, I, p. 233 (= Frag. Hist. Grace. TIT, p- oh), showing that Hermippus 
of Smyrna, a writer of the third century .c,, speaks of the eunuch Labys as 
author of the saying yea ceavroy. He quotes also the inseription from 
Thera, C. f. G. fins. 11, 1020, and comments on the saying @roréaia pokern. 

Revenue Edict of Diocletian. — In B.C.W. XXII, 1895, pp. 405-4109, 
Paul Perdrizet publishes a fragment of the edict of Diocletian from Delphi. 
Some parts are already known from the fragments from Troezen and Thebes. 
The Delphi fragment deala with perfumes and spices, and is fully discussed 
by the editor, who notes that the edict of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
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in the Digest must be compared with these fragments and an unpublished 
and almost illegible fragment seen by Wilhelm at Cleitor. The section on 
spices is am important document in the history of Roman commerce with 
Africa, Arabia, India, and more remote parts of Asia. 

Inscriptions from Ozolian Locris and Aetolia.—In B.C... XXII, 
1898, pp. $54-461, Emile Cahen publishes three inseriptions from Ozolian 
Locris and Actolia. ‘The first two are from Malandrino, on the site of the 
ancient Physcus. One stone contains two manumissions in the usual form, 
belonging to the period shortly after the battle of Pydna, when the Locrians 
had left the Aetolian league. The other is also a manumiasion in the usual 
form, but belongs to the time when all of Locris had not left the Actolian 
league, for the citizens of Oenoe are Actolians. The third inseription ia 
from Velouchovo in Aetolia, probably on the site of the ancient Aigition, and 
is a dedication to King Pyrrhus, zon of Aeacides, who was joined by the 
Aetolians in his wars against Demetrius. 

The Colony-law of Naupactus.—In Franoz, TT, 1805-99, pp. 40-50, 
©. A. Danielsson gives, ax No. 3 of his *2zu griechischen Inschriften,’ an 
elaborate disenssion of the inscription, J.G.Ad. No. 321, Cl... IT, No. 04, 
elucidating many minute points and criticising the readings and interpre- 
tations of others. 

The Thessalian Inscription concerning Sotaerus.—/[n Hermes, LS00, 
pp. 153-202, B. Keil discusses the Inscription im honor of Sotuerus (see 
Am. J, Arch. 1807, p. 412). Keil finds that the beginning of the inscription 
is lost. After the analogy of S.fr Df. 2 (Athen, Mitth. VITT, p. 107), he 
suggests [raw wodtrdow hot tAcoyles. AvAwptorros, leaving the words betore 
these undetermined, Then he reads duler(ew ~ Yuou* @yrontot Eunar. The 
Thetonioi are inhabitants of a lost city, Theton or Thetonion. “Yung is 
genitive of a proper name "Yes. At the end he reads ra ypvou «al ra 
dpytpia tés BeAdaiw drokdwera  founre. ‘Optoran = Pepexpar[eos (or 
@epexpat[isao) Adgarros, after which a postscript was added. The article is 
chiefly directed against Meister's views. ‘The different grudes of honors 
bestowed by Greek cities upon foreigners are discussed and explained. An 
appendix treats of dyoparouerr and mpoyetpororenr. 

A Temple erected by the Women of Tanagra.—In ('. MN. Acad. Insc. 
1805, p. 833, is a brief summary of a paper by Théodore Remach on a Greek 
inseription now in the Louvre. Tt refers to a temple of Demeter and Per- 
sephone, and dates from the third century nc. The expense of the recon- 
struction of the temple was met by a subscription among the women of 
Tanegra. A list of one hundred subsoribers is given, followed by o list of 
offerings, which consist of clothing and jewels given to the goddesses. This 
list gives much information concerning materials, colors, and ornaments of 
women’s garments, The paper is published in full, with photographs of the 
stele inscribed with the inscription, and with the inscription itself in capitals 
and with careful restoration in ordinary type in A. Et. Gr. 1800, pp. 54-115. 

Blean Inscription. — In Franos, LLL, 1895-09, pp. 80-105, O. A. Daniels- 
gon discusses the Elean inscription, Jnschrifien von Olympia, No. 2. He 
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renders the first sentence, “In respect to the Patria one shall be assured, 
and in respect tofamily and possessions.” Many details of forms and mean- 
ings of words are discussed with constant criticism of previous explanations. 
A complete bibliography heads the article. 

Fllean Decree of Amnesty.—In the Berichte iiler die Verianedlungen 
der Sdchs. Ges. 1808, pp. 215-225, KR. Meister ilisonusses the Elean decree 
published by Scanto, Ih. Oesterr, Arch. J. 1808, pp. 197-212 (cf. Am. J. Arch. 
1899, p. 400). He gives a translation differing in some respects from 
Seanto’s, He regards the yerend as decendants, and considers the decree an 
addendum or supplement. In these particulars Danielsson (Eranos, TL 
pp. 129-148) agrees with Meister, though on other points each has inde- 
pendent opinions. In Re Et. Gr. 1800, p. 116, Michel Bréal comments 
briefly on the two new forms: AyAopyp and "Adehrutare, He connects the 
latter form with édAros, tablet, with the meaning “efface [from the tablet].” 

The Treasure taken from Olympia in 364 B.C. —In Sitesi. Berl. Abo. 
1808, pp. 635-644, M. Friinkel publishes and discusses an inseription in 
Argos (imperfectly published CuLG@. 1145, and elsewhere}, hitherto not 
understood. It proves to be an important historical document, recording 
the sums to be returned by the Arcadians to the treasury at Olympia after 
their robbery of the sacred treasures in the l04th Olympiad (64 n.c.). 
‘The town of Cleonae appears as the judge, fixing the sums to be paid. 

A Dedication to Artemis. —The punctured dedication on oa fourth- 
century stater of Sicyon has been published by P, Gardneras APTAMITOS 
TAZ EAKETA= AMON Tit seems better, however, to take his seven- 
teenth letter as the first one and to read TAS APTAMITO= TA= 
E(A)A(A) KEA(AI) MONI. Sporadic instances of such syneopation oveur 
before the imperial epoch. Hossbach's reading tas “Aprayuros tas é- 
xebpinm nesumes an entirely new place-uame, Keduaw. (G. F. Hinz, J.A.S. 
XVI, 1898, pp. S020; Lent.) 

Inscriptions from Epidaurus.— In ‘Ed. "Apy- 1890, pp. 1-24, P. Cav- 
vadias publishes twelve inseriptions from Epidaurus. The first (pl. i) 
prescribes sacrifices to Apollo and to Asclepius and the gods and goddesses 
associated with them. On the altar of Apollo two cattle were sacrificed, 
one to Apollo himself, the other to the associated deities. On the altar of 
Asclepius three cattle were sacrificed, one to Asclepiua, the two others to 
the gods and godilesses sesocinted with him. At the same time a cock was 
offered to Aselepius, a hen to Leto, and a hen to Artemis. Wheat, barley, 
and wine were also offered. The thigh pieces were divided between the gods, 
the hisrommemones, the bards, and the guards. The guards received also 
the inwards. The inscription belongs to the latter part of the fifth century 
nc. Exeavations in the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas uneovered a Roman 
building and a number of inscriptions, eight of which are published in this 
article. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, of late Roman times, show that the service of the 
temple was performed by the priest, a pyrophoros, & zakoros, and two nao- 
phylakes. Perhaps these laat are identical with the guards (dpovpoi ), men- 
tioned in the inscription of the fifth century n.c. The service of the temple 
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was apparently in the hands of one family for the most part, the names 
Eutychus, Harus, and Archimedes being the fomily names. The other 
inseriptions from this temple are dedicatory, one to Poseidon Salaminius, 
Tn connection with a simple inscription of two names on a stone offering in 
the shape of a vase or receptacle, Cavvadias argues that the object is not a 
vase tor water for washing (see Blinkenberg, Athen, Minh. 1898, pp. 14-23), 
but a penrrhanterion, and that such dedicatory objects, whether vessels or 
tables or other things, were not intended for use, but purely os offerings. 
No. 10 is a new publication of Fouilles d' Epidaure, p. 50, No. 77 (Le Bas- 
Foucart, IT, 147b, Conze in Ann. d. fat, 1861, p.12). No. 11 repeats Fouilles 
a Enidaure, qT} OO, vo. 74 (Le Bas-Foucart, Wl, l4éa, Lyons, Transactions 
af the Royal Society of Literature, 1R47, p. 251). No. 12 repeats Fouilles 
al” Epidaure, p. 4, No. 51 (Le Bea Fourart, i, 1466), but with facsiniile 
and new reoding as follows: “O tepeis rot | MaAedra “AwoAlAwpo¢g «al Gedy | 
“Afociu Gua Biov, | Atfyerig, Tlowei|banios, | grows | PITA’. This removes 
the name of Damia which bad been suggested by Foucart before Adiga. 

Rules of the Temple at Lycosura. — In "Ed. “Apy. 1805, pp. 249-272, 
pl. xv, B. Leouardos publishes an inscription found at a place called 's ra 
Seda. but undoubtedly originally from Lycosura. Tt is to be compared with 
the famous inseription from Andania. Tlie text, with restorations, is aa 
follows : 

Acowoia;g 

(My rapepryy dxovras) My éfeora 
WEL EET PL éyorTuS eV To _lepor Tag 
Aerroias py yp[vejia ooo [pay tv] dvfa- 
Gepin, pnde mopqripe|a]a elyurmpiw 
pent dv[Gi]vaw andt (wtAnjva, jandt tro- 
onucra, pypde [é Jaxruhtor: [ei] O dv rs 
vuperty exan [7] ray @ ordAa [x ]oAved, 
avaterw éy ro lepdy* pyde tas [rpe 
10 yas duwerAcypeves, pte weenAw[p- 

pévos, ppdd drfea saphepyy, jande 

puerta (uvertios) cvercar pnde by- 

Actoueroy. Tos 6€ Giovras [x ]a[s] @iLy- 

a[tl» ypeeota: dlaint, ppt, kypio[t, 
15 cAoats a[iploAoynmeras, dydAya Ere 

poxov[o jt Acuxais, Avyviow, Pipe 

poo, [CE] evra, dpupacu* ras 83 dtu 

orras Tat Acoroiea Ovpara Gul aye 

Oydjen [Acved.....++Je Mal Kj... 


fal 


Grammatical and epigraphical notes accompany the publication of the 
inseription. ‘The Ionic alphabet is employed in the inscription, but numer- 
ous dinlectic forms seam to point to an early date for it. 

Inscribed Measure from Lycosura.— A fragment of stone, found near 
the stoa in the feld of Stasinoa, preserves part of a receptacle hollowed out 
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to serve as @ measure, and hears upon its upper surface the inscription 
cpcov, ta be restored werraxowtany. The letters rer, also on the upper sur- 
fare but on a lower plane, ure completed to read rerpayouwxor. On the front 
of the stone is the inscription, of Roman times, [emi Beivos tou T]vyierov 
i[ayedgrot) or [eri Seivos wal Tuyurrov é[mipedyrGv] or, less probably, 
[Sete T}eyiron €[ rotprer |. (B. Leoxanpos, Eq. "Apy. 1890, pp. 47-52; fig.) 
Inscriptions from Ceos. —In "Ed. "Apy. 1898, pp. 245-245, L. Savignoni 
publishes four inscriptions from Ceos. The first is n fragment of a treaty 
of friendship and reciprocal .citizenship between the Ceans and the His 
tiaeans. It belongs to the third or gecond century wc. The second is a 
decree of the inhabitants of Ioulis in honor of a Cythnian whose name 18 
lost, This is preceded on the same stone by the last words of another 
honorary decree. The inscription "Apy. “E@. 1556, p. 1450, No. 2007, is 
republished correctly, Acupoyys | dvethprer, and a sketch of the pedestal 
upon which it is inscribed is given. ‘The inseription “Apy- "Ed. 1856, 
p. 145, Wo. 2009, C..G. 11, p. 1072, No. og70 js also republished, 
Inscription from Paros, — In Athen. Mitth. XXIT, 1595, pp. 40-140, 
under the title ‘Die sogenannte He tireninsebrift aus Paros,” Adolf Wilhelm 
publishes a revised text of the inscription first published in Athen. .fitth, 
XVIII (1895), p. 16, by Erich Pernice. The text is based upon a squeeze 
made in 1807, but there is still need of comparison with the stone in some 
places. The first lines are n& follows: Zljec[rp-------- ] | er dpyovros 
Ghedipporos Tov Acihalvou rewxopourros "Axéatns | nai Zourrp..9? lepys eAoyer- 
ce(v] | els Gricxenye THs KpTyS cai | rot Bupot xai rov Sardpor. | Then 
follows a list of sixty-five names of women, usually with the father’s name 
also, and the sum coutributed by each one. Wilhelm first examines the 
names at the beginning and their oceurrence in other Parian documents. In 
line 4, Pernice read Kats Oiorp[olvs, and Maass, taking Olerpw a4 a name 
of Aphrodite, saw in the liat the names of hetaerae forming a thiasus devated 
to this goddess. Wilhelm declares this reading cannot be correct (though 
the exact reading cannot be made out), and further that lepys lepers cannot 
be proved by a reference to the Arcadian dialect, Therefore the name 
of the goddess for whose sanctuary the contributions were collected is un- 
know, Wilhelm next examines the arguments drawn from the names ot 
the contributors, and concludes that nothing in these compels us to believe 
that they belonged to hetaerae, while for several the evidence of other 
Parian inseriptions points the other way. Moreover, nothing indicates that 
we have to do with o thinsus; rather it seems natural to ser merely a list of 
Parian women, who subseribed small sams to a pious purpose. The list: of 
naines ia then subjected to a careful analysis with reference to the readings 
of the stone and other occurrences of the names in Parian inscriptions. 
Three Hhodian Decrees. —In AR. Et. Gr. 1500, pp. 20-27, Maurice 
Hollewux discusses the three Rhodian decrees from Insoa, Fnacr. Brit. Mua. 
Il, No. 441, Hicks, frreek Historical Inseriptions, No. 182, Michel, Atec. d’/naar. 
Grecques, No. 151. He finds that the three relate to the same events, which 
he summarizes as follows: King Philip V of Macedon charges Olympichus 
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to subdue Caria for him; Olympichus, at the head of an army, probably 
sugtnented by Macedonian contingents, menaces the Greek cities of the 
country; the Rhodians couplain to Philip; Philip writes and reassures 
them; nevertheless, Podilus, a subordinate af Olyinpichnus, invades the ter- 
ritory of Tasos; the Issians appeal to the Rhodians; they, without aa yet 
hreaking with the king, peremptorily order Olympichus to cease his attacks. 
The date must be 202 a.c., before the Rhodians beeame open enemies of 
Philip. Some.emendations of previous readings are proposed, 

The Historian Acholius.—In the Rerwe dex Etudes Anciennes, I, 1899, 
pp. 141-142, Ch, Lécrivain suggests that the Acholins mentioned as irapyuw 
in the inseription from Sardis, Le Bas Waddington Voyage Archeolugique, 
Ill, 1, No. 629, is identical with the historian Acholius cited three times 
‘n the life of Severus Alexander attributed to Lampridins, and once in the 
life of Aurelian attributed to Vopiseus. 

The Accession of Artaxerxes Ochus.—In ./h. Cesterr. Arca. J. 1860, 
pp. 103-104, Emil Santo publishes an inscription in Mylasa, Tt reads: 
fret] €[ G86] ox, [aqvi..| Sacrkevjowros row “Ap[raféptevs, | Maverou]AAow 
rot 'Exalropvow | darbpar)jevorr[os. If Artaxerxes Ochus came to the throne 
in 300 uc. the date of the inseription would he 353 n.c., the last year af 
Maussollus. ‘The inscription from Tralles, Le Bas, IIT, 1651, CLG, 2018, 
may be an ancient forgery, and is, at any rate, of no value in fixing the date 
of the accession of Artaxerxes ITT. 

"adams ‘Ereveris.— The "Awducrs of the inscription Cl. A. 1598, p. 274 
(of. Am. J. Arch. 1809, p. 145), is already known from an inscription on 
on Alexandrian sepulchral vase, published by Neroutsos Bey, Alerandrie 
Ancienne, p. 114, as the father of a Roizts from Etenna, who died at 
Alexandria. (Apoty Wituens, Cl. &. 1500, p.75-) 

The Grave of Parthenius.—In Js. Qesterr. Arch. 7. 1808, Beiblatt, 

pp. 1-58, Karl Schenk! comments on the epigram f.tr. Su, 1089 (Katbel, 
W080). The grave contained the ashes of Parthenius and his wife Arete. 
Parthenius must have died in Rome. 
_ The Epitaph of Abercius,— In the S. 8, Times, May 14, 1899, W. M. 
Ramsay describes the discovery made by himself and J. RK. 5. Sterrett of the 
Greek epitaph of St. Abercius at the hot springs mear the lesser Hierapolis 
in Phrygia. The stone, or rather the fragments of the stone, was found in 
1883, and the two discoverers were actually looking for evidence abont 
St. Abercius, ‘The discovery of the epitaph of Pectorius, found at Autun 
in 1830, is briefly described. In the 5. S. Timex, May 20, translations of 
the two inscriptions are given. Abercius, or Avircius Marcellus, used veiled 
language, that his religion might not be known to pagans, but every Chris- 
tian of the period—the second centary—would know that he was a 
Christian. The words “who thinks with him,” used asa limitation of those 
whose prayers are desired, are an implied polemic against the Montanists. 
‘The epitaph of Pectorias, though much later than that of Abercius, reaem- 
bles it 20 much in its wording as to suggest that it may quote from a hymn 
composed in Asia Minor in the second century after Christ. 


ae aie 
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Epigraphical MNotes.—In the new Revue dea Etudes Anciennes, 1890, 
pp. 7-15, Maurice Holleaux publishes ‘Curae Epigraphicae," the first of a 
series of articles on inscriptions. Here he gives notes on twenty-three Greek 
inscriptions, namely: C.LG. 3045 (Le Bas-Waddington 50); Inseription 
from Pergamon, No. 163; Waddington, Jnacr. fd Asie Mineure, No. 60; 
B.C.H. 1880, p. 160, No. 11; B.C... 1881, p. 4590; B.C.uH. 1881, p. 431; 
B.C.H. 1887, p. 117; B.C.H. 1887, p. 145, No. 40; ALCLA Ths, p. 00; 
(B.C. 1887, p. 210; Reinach, Chron. d'Orient, I, p. 594; Michel, Mee. 
d'Inser, Gr. 545;) 8.0.H. 1880, p. 240; B.C... 1880, p. 150, No. 19; BCH. 
1850, p. 200; BCA. 1500, p, 162; B.C.H. 1890, p. 4, No. 1; BCU. Tso0, 
p. 626; A.C. 1894, p. 215; Inser, Brit. Mus. 402; Inaer. Brit. Mua. 421 
(Michel, Ree. d'Inser. Gr. 543); C. I. G. Ins. 1, 1088; C. 1. G. Tas, TL 
1073; B.C... 1878, p. 602, No. 12; BLC.H. 1581, p. 485, No. 7; 2.0.8. 
MIT, 1888, pp. 306 ff. (C.f..5. T, 2711). 


CcOoIns 

Coin-types of Some Cilician Cities.— Fifty-five coina of Cilicia, 
chiefly copper, are published, some for the first time. The city-coddess of 
Aegaeae appears az the personified Ecclesia, that of Anuzarbus as Elpis. A 
com of Mallus mentions the sanctuary of Amphilochus, founded there by 
Alexander. From Soli is an Astarte riding a bull, and a bull-Bacchus, o 
type hitherto known only from coins of Scepsia, A few rare ooins belong- 
ing to the restoration of Soli in 66 n.c. are marked Toumypiavay, from the 
city-name Pompeii or Pompeia. Later it was always Pompeiopolis. The 
large number of coins of a.p. 164, with busts of Chrysippus, Aratus, 
and others, indicates a special festival and dedication in that year. To 
Tarsus belongs an unusually well-modelled head of Antiochus [A, on o 
silver tetradrachm. A god standing on a lion must be some local divinity. 
Many types occur of the two chief gods of the city, Apollo Lycins, on 
archaic figure standing on the omphalos, holding two wolves, and Perseus, 
who holds a harp and is connected by some legend with a fisherman, A, 
eult of Cronos algo appears. Eight heads around a band are probably por- 
traits of the Antonine family. (F. Donoor-biomer, J.H.S. XVIII, 1585, 
pe 161-151; 2 pls.) 

Coinage of Tarentum.— A new attempt at the chronological arrange- 
ment of the bronze coinage of Tarentum is that of P. Viasto. The gold 
mtaters of Pyrrhus of Macedon, which cirenlated freely at Tarentum from 
38] to 272 n.c., give him his point of departure, for he finds o close paral- 
Jelism of style between these and the earliest bronze coins of that city. 
Head (Hist. Num. p. 56) had assigned them to about 300 n.c. Wlasto then 
arranges the various types (of which, considering the immense silver eoin- 
age of Tarentum, there ure remarkably few) in sequence, down to the 
Roman occupation in 200 no. (7. Int. d Arch, Non. IL, 1899, pp. 1-4.) 
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Prehellenic Greece.—In #. Arch. MXXAIV, 1899, pp. 65-06, Victor 
Bérard diseusdes the relation of the sites of cities to the civilization of 
their inhabitants and the information concerning early civilizations to be 
derived from a study of sites. Such study he proposes to eall topologie. He 
finds that many of the earliest sites in Greece prove that the coasts were 
exposed to pirates, in other worda, that the inhabitants of the country were 
not seafaring people, but traded with a people who occupied sites on the 
coast and kept open trade routes on land, as, for instance, that from the 
valley of the Alpheus to the Eurotas. He discusses in particular several 
gites in Arcadia and the six places called Astypalnea. The ancient habit of 
travelling by land rather than by sea made many routes important which 
are neglected in modern times. 

Early Remains in the Cyclades. —In "Ed. “Apy. 1595, pp. La7—212, 
Chr. 'Tsountas describes early graves and other remains at Amorgua, Paros, 
Antiparos, and Despotiko. The graves deseribed are built of stone slabs, 
sometimes partly or entirely paved with stone, sametimes without pave- 
ment. In shape they are not rectangular, but broader at one and than at 
the other, often of quite irregular plan. The bodies were laid upon the 
right side, with the legs bent. In fact, the graves are too short to receive 
bodies laid out straight. Besides graves, some remains of walls are described. 
In the graves were found personal ornaments, rade idols of terracotta and 
marble, much pottery, and some weapons, the last, however, only at Amor- 
gus. ‘Taountas believes that the civilization represented by these graves and 
their contents was at its height between 2500 and 2000 nc. Tt Insted for a 
long time, for the development from the rudest to the best pottery and from 
the most primitive idols to those representing nude females with their hands 
crossed below the breasts must have required many years. These nude 
female figures have in Tsountas’s opinion no eonnection with Babylonian 
mythology. What the name of the inhabitants of the Cyclades at this 
early period was cannot be told with certainty, but they may hove been 
Cariaus. ‘The population of the islands seems not to have been more dense 
than in later times, The people apparently lived by farming and fishing, 
probably eating polyps and the like more than real fish. They probably 
made their own copper utensils, ‘Traces of small mining operations have 
been found at Paros. This article is illustrated by five plates (151 figs.), 
and fifteen cuts in the text. 

Prehistoric Idols of Lead.— In Athen. Minh. XOXIIT, pp. 462-455, Paul 
Wolters discusses the prehistoric idols of lead, with special reference to the 
article of C.C. Edgar in Annual of the British School at Athens, ITI, 1596-7, 

_ 80. The statements of Ross ore firet examined, and the conelusion 
reached that Ross may have known several lead idols, though it 1s possible 
that he saw only one. Wolters reasserts that the Finlay figure is a forgery- 
It is an exact copy of the marble figures, where eyes and mouth were 
painted, and like them has no trace of these features. In a lead figure 
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these must have been moulded. The only certain idol of this type ts the 
figure published by Edgar. 

The Island of Amorgus.— Iti the Bulletin de la Societe Royale Belge de 
Geographic, 1800, pp. 00-108, is a deseription, with map, of the island of 
Amorgus by H. Hautteceur. The situntion, size, name, inhabitants, and 
all natoral fentures of the island are discussed. 

The Mycenaean Period in Cyprus.—At the March meeting of the 
Berlin Anthropological Society, Mux (hhmefalsch-Richter read a paper on the 
Mycenaean period in Cyprus, in the preparation of which he had been 
assisted by the Assyriolovist, H. Winckler. Among the 206 tablets of Tell 
el Amarna are eight letters from the king of Alasiato Amenhotep III and IV. 
In these much copper is mentioned, hence it is inferred that Alosin is 
Cyprus. In a bilingual inseription found at Franzissa in Cyprus, in the 
sanred precinet of Apollo Ressef, Apollo has the epithet Alasiotas, which 
confirms the identification of Alaaia with Cyprus. The “ Mycenaean” clay 
vases of Cypriote manufacture found at Tell el Amarna, and the hand-made 
elay vessels of Cyprus belonging to the bronze age, show that the king of 
Alasia exported Cypriote and * Mycenaean” terracotta vases as well as 
copper. That he was in direct communication with Mycenae is made atill 
more probable by the discovery of Mycenaean gold work at Salamis in 
Cyprus in 1586. (Berl, Phil, W. April 22, 1590, p. S06.) 

Worship of the Dead at Menidi.— At the January meeting of the 
German Archaeological Institute in Athens, Paul Wolters spoke of the tomb 
at Monidi, and the objects found there. It is evident that the dead buried 
in the tomb were worshipped by the Acharnians until the second half of 
the fifth century B.c., but not Inter, Perhaps the Peloponnesian war pul an 
end to the worship. (Berl. PA. W. March 11, 1599, p. $16.) 

The Yoke of the Homeric Wagon. — In JA. Qeaterr. Arch. [. 1899, pp. 
157-150, Wolfgang Reichel discusses Diad 0, 208-274, and the yoke and 
harness of the Homeric wagon. Twenty-one cute wUlnstrate the article. 
The ducoAos is a knob on the middle of the yoke. The ofyees are handles 
at the etids.of the yoke. ‘The xpixo¢s is a ring on the yoke, which was passed 
over the éormap, anail in the pole. The yoke was bound to the pole by o 
long strap fryodecpor, which was wound about the pole. The end of the 
Cvyederpov is the yAwyrs. Examples of such yokes and fastenings ore 
given. In P 440 and T 400 the feryAy is a collective term embracing at 
least the Acrodror, the strap which passed about the horse’s breast, and the 

poor girth. The ordinary yoke hud » cloth or the like wound 
round it to protect the horse from the rubbing of the yoke. In Assyrian 
and Egyptian harness a broad cloth or shield served thia purpose and 
extended so far forward as to cover part of the mane. This may also have 
heen the case in the harness of the Homeric warchariot. When the 
Homeric heroes drove three horses, the third was merely on extra horse, and 
drew no part of the chariot. 

The Homeric Bow. —The bow of Pandarus, A 105 ff, made of two 
ibex horns joined in the middle, is an impossibility, as there handled. The 
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bow of Homeric times was undoubtedly like those made of wood, horn, and 
sinew, used in Western Asia continuously down to the present day. Guards 
for the three string-fingers, similar to modern ones, are represented in wase- 
paintings of Heracles and on a relief from Sendshirli. Drawing the string. 
with the thumb is a later Persian and Chinese custom. (V. Luscman, 
Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. January, 1899; Arch. Anz. 1599, pp, 12-12.) 

Three Greek Bronzes.— In (I. A. 1599, pp. 74-78, Arthur Bernard 
Cook describes three archaic bronzes recently acquired by the British 
Museum. The first is a crescent-shaped plate from a fibula belonging to 
the geometric period. At the right of the central rosette are traces of a 
horse with trappings. Vaeant spaces are filled with birds. At the left is 
a representation of Heracles, aided by Tolans, killing the Lernaean Hydra. 
The second bronze is a similar fibula. Here a shipis represented, in which 
a man is working the steering-oar with his foot. The third bronze is a 
circular plate from the Tyszkiewiez collection, published by Frohner, &. 
Arch. 1891, Part Il, pp. 45 ff, pl xvit. The inscription is published and 
discussed. The first word should read “Efoiéa(s)}, with omission of final ¢, 
not "Efurpa. 

Antiquities of Ceos.—In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1898, pp. 219-245 (pl xiv; 4 
cuts), L. Savignoni describes antiquities seen at Ceos, At Toulis, Koressos, 
and Poieessa little of importance is noted. At Karthaia remains of + Cyelo- 
pean” walls exist. They had a gateway, and probably served as a fortifiea- 
tion. The tower at Hagin Marina isa remarkably well-preserved specimen 
of a square Hellenic tower. Many traces of towers of various shapes exist 
in different parts of the island. Some of these have underground connec- 
tion with other buildings. Several works of sculpture and two inscriptions 
are published. 

Cos Astypalaia.—In the Annual of the British School at Athens, No. 
IV, pp. 95-100, Dunean Mackenzie writes of a visit to Cos in September, 
1898. Near the village of Kephalos are remains of an acropolis wall of three 
different periods, seventh or sixth century s.c., fifth century n-c. and Hellen- 
istic, There is also a Greek necropolis of considerable size. In a church 
are remains of ancient buildings. There is clear evidence of an tmportant 
ancient settlement. This Mackenzie believes was the early capital of the 
island before the site of the modern town of Kos became the chief place. 
The name of this early capital was Astypalaia, and the name Stympalaia 
still clings to part of the site. The ancient inhabitants, however, called 
themselves the Bayos 6"Iefuwray. No separate town Isthmus existed. The 
early capital of the island was, then, on the eastern coast. The theories of 
previous visitors to the island are briefly discussed. 

Antiquities of Cos.—In Athen. Mitth, SATU, 1898, pp. 441-401, FR. 
Herzog publishes the first part of » “ Reisebericht aus Kos.” His visit to 
the island in the summer of 1898 had for its first object the determination 
of the site of the Asclepieum. He was not allowed to study the interior 
ef the-castle, but » careful examination of the neighborhood of the city 
enabled him to determine the general course of the walls, and to find a 
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probable site for the sanctuary of Asclepius, apparently in the place inci- 
cated by Rayet in 1876. The single day of trial excavation, which was 
allowed him by the Turkish government, yielded nothing in confirmation of 
this view, but seemed to promise good results to a systematic undertaking. 
Herzog believes that the temple, having fallen in an earthquake, was covered 
by soil from the mountains, and thus very few fragments are to be found in 
the neighborhood of the city. During his stay Herzog also made topograph- 
ical studies in the neighborhood of the city, collected many inscriptions, and 
located the ancient demes. More than 150 unpublished inseriptions and 
various investigations connected with them are to appear in book formn 
under the title Koische Forschungen und Funde, Four new inscriptions 
with commentary conclude the article. The first is part of an honorary 
decree, seemingly connected with a Coan who had headed an embassy of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bringing offerings to Asclepius and a letter to the 
Coans. The second and third, on opposite sides of the same stone, are con- 
nected with the worship of Adrastea and Nemesis; one contains regulations 
regarding offerings and their value, the other a very fragmentary regulation 
connected with the purchase of a priesthood. The fourth inscription is & 
decree of the Samothracians in honor of a Coan. A second article is to give 
gome account of the archaeological results of the visit, a8 these are not to be 
included in the book. 

Notes from Macedonia.—In B.C.H. XXIT, 1898, pp. 345-354, Paul 
Perdrizet continues his ‘ Voyage dans In Macedoine prémitre.” (See Am. J. 
Arch. 180), p. 315.) (1) About 6 km. northeast of Amphipolis is an inberest- 
ing tomb of the Macedonian type. hitherto undescribed. This type consists 
of two subterranean chambers, a vestibule and the burial chamber proper, in 
which the bodies are placed notin sarcophagi, but on stone couches. Four of 
these tombs have been already discovered in Macedonia, and like the tomb 
near Amphipolis they seem to have been placed in the diameter of a tumu- 
lus. This tomb is carefully built, and the chambers are covered by an 
arched vault. The door is of blue marble made in imitation of « wooden 
door with iron fastenings. In front of the door a wall was built to lessen 
the thrust of the earth. The inner chamber was 3.03 m. square and con- 
tained in the back corners two couches, which seem to have been sculptured 
on the long sides. The discovery of a similar tomb near Adrianople, in a 
purely Thracian region, justifies the belief that this tomb belonged to a 
Thracian chief of the Macedonian period, (2) At Dokzat, a village between 
Drama and the ruins of Philippi, Franz Cumont has found a dedication 
which may be restored, Valeria Severa antistes Deonae Gaszoriae perpetua (7) 
a sanetissimo ordine, ex decreto dec(urionum) tmaginem p(ecunia) sua sibi et 
Atiario Acmaro nepoli suo ((ibens) p(oruit), Thongh no mention of Artemis 
Gazoria is found in Preller-Kobert, Roscher, or Pauly-Wissowa, the epithet 
ia known from Steph. Byz. «. cr. TaZapos, and from two inscriptions found in 
1858 by Delaconlouche (f'n bereenu de Io puixeanee macédonienne, pp. 29, 
179-190). The Artemis Gazorin is undoubtedly the Thracian Artemis (ct. 
Hat. V, 7), and may well be the Artemis to whom the uninseribed rock 
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sculptures of Philippi were dedicated. (3) The Greek colonies in Thrace 
have hitherto furnished only a single early inscription, and even that be- 
longs to the end of the fifth century. In the village of Karien Cumont has 
recently copied PQS. which he regards as a late mistake for dpos. ‘This 
region, however, was originally colonized from Thasos, and the Thasians, 
as a colony from Paros, of course used the Partin alphabet, in which 
9 and O have exchanged values. It thus appears that this is the oldest 
known Thracian inscription, though the absence of the rough breathing 
forbids assigning it to the sixth century. (4) The peculiar ex-voto of Am- 
phipolis (8.C.H. 1595, p. 532) is given in its exact form: 


lEPHTEYONTOC TOTOHTIGEOAAIMONI 
ZWIAOYTOY YTINWITTOTTAIOCKAWAIOC 
KACCANAPOY CEAEYKOCTHNEYAHN 


The literature on this dedication is given and the numerous mistakes 
pointed ont, Dimitzas in his Maxedora hes referred to it three times (Nos. 
S61, 871, S64). Couminery, who was consul at Salonica in 1793, bas given a 
drawing of the relief in his Voyage, dang la Macedoine, I, p. 125, pl. vit. 
This drawing is reproduced by Perdrizet, who was not allowed to photo- 
graph the original. It represents an 48s, from behind whose neck rises a 
woman's head; around the fore legs is coiled a serpent, another is coiled 
about the back, and the tail of the monster is # serpent. Possibly Totoes is 
a Thracian god to whom Seleacus offers a representation of a terrifying 
dream. 

Pizos in Thrace.—In 8.C.H. XXII, 1805, pp. 472-491, Georges Seure 
publishes the first part of an account of a journey in Thrace, dealing with 
the Roman emporiwm of Pizos, ‘The first section deals with the topography. 
The Peutinger Tablé and the Antonine Itinerary mention the place as the 
second station on the road from Philippopolis to Adrianople. A fragmen- 
tary inseription discovered in S85 shows that Pizos was an emporium, 
founded under Septimius Severus in 202 a.p. and situated on the hill Aftssar 
Kessaha, near the village of Tchekerleri.. This gives a starting-point for 
determination of the stations mentioned in the itineraries as im the imme- 
dinate neighborhood. The situation of eight of these stations is discussed 
and shown on s map of the modern district of Tehirpan. The second section 
contains the complete text of a long inscription, which was discovered im 
1895, and to which the fragment of 1985 belonged. lt ison o stele of white 
marble 2.70 m. high and about 1.18 m. broad. A broad border reduces the 
inseribed surface to 21m. x 0.00 m. It contains three parts: (1) The date 
of the founding of the emporium, filling 11 ines. (>) A list of the first 
inhabitants of the new city, filling 190 lines in 4 columns, and divided into 
® groups, each headed by the name of a village. The fourth column con- 
tains at the head ¢rarot otxyropes, followed by 9 names, and at the very 
bottom # names as a supplement to the list of one of the villages.’ The 9 
names at the head of the fourth column are Greek or Roman, the others all 
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Thracian; hence these are the chief men, and their number corresponds with 
the number of the villages. (3) The greater part of the fourth column 
(87 lines) is occupied by an edict of the fegatus pro praetore, C. Sicennius 
Clarus. This is divided into the title, a preamble relating to the imperial 
purposes in regard to Thracian emporia, and the special measures of the 
legate relating to the organization of Pizos, which include the rank and 
duties of the magistrates, the collection and the privileges of the inhabit- 
ants, the erection of public buildings, and the responsibility of the magis- 
trates to the people. Seure postpones any commentary on this edict until a 
later article. 

The Tettix worn in the Hair.—In the Rerue des Etudes Anciennes, 1, 
1899, pp. 19-22, H. Lechat accepts the conclusions of Studniczka, * Krobylos 
und Tettiges,” Jd. Arch. J. XI, 1896, pp. 248-201, concerning the Krobylos 
and the Tettiges, the latter being the spirals of metal worn to keep the hair 
in place. Lechat gives as the probable reason for the nome Tettix, that the 
metal spirals hidden in the hair made a sound by rubbing against each other 
which resembled the sound made by the cieadaec hidden in the trees. 

Eleusinian Monuments and Worship. — In Ashen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, 
pp. 46-71, O. Rubensohn publishes ‘ Elensinische Beitrage,” in which three 
works of art are discussed. (1) Demeter on the "A-yeAoorros wérpa. Exarni- 
nation of the literary sources shows that this is the name for a cliff over- 
hanging the entrance to Hadea, That it wos the resting-place of Demeter 
in the Eleusinian story is shown by its mention in the accounts of the 
Epistatae (Eq. “Apy. 1859). It is to be identified with the northern 
part of the rock of the Eleusinian scropolis, just over the entrance 
to the lower world marked by the Plutonion. Attempts to find repre- 
sentations of Demeter on the “AyéAooros rerpa in works of art have 
been unsuccessful because of the belief that it was a stone seat, but the 
fragments of a relief from Eleusis, published by Rubersohn (pl. viii), seem 
to show a group of worshippers approaching a goddess sealed on a rocky 
surface, scarcely above the level of the ground. Only about half the relief 
is preserved, 30 that the figures accompanying the goddess are unknown. It 
is barely possible that the same seene ia represented in the bronze published 
by Von Duhn in the Newe Heidelberger Jakrbiicher, 1 (pl. i). (2) Fl. viii, 
Nos. 2 and 4, contains reproductions of two fragments of a large cylindrical 
support; the first examples of polychrome pottery with representations of 
the Eleusinian divinities, which have been found in Eleusis. One piece 
shows Demeter seated, as on the hydria from Cumae at St. Petersburg, a 
“ thynmaterion,” and traces of a fully draped standing figure, perhaps Cora or 
Tacechus. The other fragment shows two figures and indistinct traces of = 
third. One of these figures recalls the swine-bearer of the Comaean vase, 
but the animal on the fragment ia certainly not a swine. The other figure 
ig a youth withatorch. To neither can a definite name be given. (3) At 
Eleusis Triptolemus is the original ploughman. This is nota trait borrowed 
from Egypt, for in the pure Egyptian enlt there is no trace of a ploughman 
Osiris, who i# rather transformed in Hellenistic times by Eleuwsinian influ- 
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ence. The story was local, and when Eleusis and Athens were nuited, 
Triptolemus appeared beside the Athenian Epimenides. While the vase- 
painters usually represent ‘Triptolewus as receiving the erain for men from 
Demeter, two vases show his connection with the plough. One is an often pub- 
lished cruter from Cumnae, an Attic work of the middle of the fifth century, 
where Triptolemua, about to mount his winged chariot, looks back at Deme- 
ter, who holds a large plough. The other is a Boeotian red-figured scyphus 
recently acquired by the Berlin Museutt, published by Rubensoln (pl. vii}. 
Triptolemus, without his chariot, receives the grain from Demeter with his 
right hand, while bis left resta on the handle of his plongh. Behind him 
stands Cora with, as nsunl, two torches. ‘These vases prove that the cult of 
the ploughman Triptolemus is pure Attic worship of the fifth century, and 
beside them the later monumental evidence is of littl: importance. 

The Votive Offerings at Delphi. — In an article, ‘Zur Topographie der 
delphischen Weihgeschenke, published in B.C.H. 3X0, 1895, pp- hc, 
Heinrich Bulle and Theodor Wiegand give the results of a study of the bases 
of some of the votive offerings mentioned by Pausanias as near the entrance 
‘nto the sacred enclosure. The first offering mentioned is the bull dedicated 
by the Coreyraeans, the work of Theopropos of Aegina, whose signature has 
been found on # limestone block, which might well be part of the monu- 
ment, and corresponds well to 1 base on the right of the entrance. With 
this as a starting-point, the following monuments are assigned to their 
places between the entrance and the Treasury of Sicyon: the offering of 
the Tegeans, the monument of Lysander and his generals, the horse dedi- 
cated by the Argives, the Athenian monument in hover of the vietory at 
Marathon, the Argive monuments of the Seven against Thebes, the Epigoni, 
and the Argive kings, and lastly the monument of the Tarentines. Two cute 
in the text show the basis of the Coreyraean bull, and a part of the large 
plan of Delphi indicating the positions assigned to the monuments. 

Some Carian and Hellenic Oil-presses.— The very primitive arrange- 
ment now or recently in use in Caria, Tripoli, and elsewhere for extracting 
olive-oil, suggests a similar use for certain ancient stones found in those 
regions which have been considered altars, washing-troughs, or parts of 
wine-presses, Grinding-troughs, press-beds, weightstones, and even the 
hole in the wall for receiving the fuleram-end of a prese-leam, can be thus 
identified. (W. BR. Patos and J. L. Mrnes, JH.5. AVI, 1898, pp. Ai 
217; 5 outs.) 

Birds and Statues.— The arnndo in vertice feo of Horace’s Prinpus 
(Sat. T, 8, 8-7), to keep the birds off, suggests that the pointed brow 
spikes on the heads of the Acropolis “maklens " served the same purpose 
without any disk attached. Some of the metope heads of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia have sockets for such spikes. Still more effective was the 
crescent, poqvicrxos (Arist. le, 1114}, with its two points, and a three-pronged 
fork even has been found. In the Airds, 0. 350 W.. where the two men, 
carrying their kitchen utensils, are attacked by the birds, each of them puts 
on o kettle as a helmet and then sticks om a bird-apit in addition, wpos 
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airy, that is, standing upright in the roll of hair, where it remains even after 
a partial disarming. The usual reading, po qavroy, has no manuscript 
authority and quite misaesthe point. (A. TRexDELENBERG, Winckelmanns 
fest Berl. Arch, Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1805, pp. 250-214; cut.) 

A Tour in Greece in the Fifteenth Century. — In Athen, Mitth. 
XXIV (1899), pp. 72-88, Erich Ziebarth publishes an Italian account of o 
tour in Greece in the fifteenth century. The work is eoutained in Codex 
Ambros. ©. 61 inf. containing awong other papers the sheets from which 
Muratori derived some of his Greek inseriptions. This traveller starting 
from Modon, journeyed by land and water via Corone, Porto Vitulo, 
Monemvasia and Cyparissia to Nauplia, then via Corinth, Megara, and 
Eleusis to Athens, and apparently returned via Corinth, Sparta, and Mistra. 
The same hand seems to have added a short description of the hippodrome 
of Constantinople, and his route thither seems to have taken him to Chios. 
He was a Venetian, and the only chronological indication in the account 
points to a time shortly after 1i6s. His description is clear and generally 
correct. He gives the situation of Athens, and distribution of the city 
around the Acropolis, on which he mentions only the Parthenon and the 
Frankish palace in the Propylaea, Ot the buildings in the lower city he 
mentions the Olympieum, the arch of Hadrian, a Koman crave-monument 
near the present Zappeion (ct. C.u.A. 10, 1423), the Stadium (he calls it 
the Theatre), the aqueduct of Hadrian, the monument of Lysicrates, the 
columns above the theatre, the monument of Philopappns, the 4 These,” 
the Stoa of Hadrian, the Tower of the Winds and parts of the neighboring 
Roman agora. He also mentions the lion at the Piraeus, and probably the 
temple at Corinth, 

‘A Letter of Ernest Beulé.— In A. Et. Gr, 1899, pp. 1-8, a letter of 
Ernest Beulé to Daveluy, first director of the ‘French School at Athens, is 
published by Paul and Victor Glachant. . The letter is dated at Naples, 
Qetober 2, 1851, and is interesting because it shows the care with which 
Beulé prepared for his work and also beeause it exhibits the difficulties of a 
student at Athens at that time. 


ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


A Lost Statue of the Enthroned Zeus.— There is a marked likeness 
between a torso at Naples, the lower half of a seated draped figure said to be 
from Herculaneum, anda statue of the seated Zeus once in the grounds of Car- 
dinai Cesi at Rome, which is now known only through drawings. They are 
evidently copies of a colossal figure belonging to achool such as the New 
Attic, which applied Hellenistic skill to earlier models. This suggests the 
Capitoline Jupiter of “Apollonius, a gold-ivory statue belonging probably to 
the restoration of the temple by Catulus in 69 ne. The burning of the 
temple in 69 a.p. seta a time limit for the marble copies. Literary allusious 
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show that the Cesi statue formed part of the collection of Janni Ciampolino, 
about 1500, (A. Mrowagum, Jb, arch. f. ATU, 1695, pp. 192-200; 4 cuts.) 

Relisf representing Mars, Venus, and Julius Caesar.—In C. &. 
Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 838-839, is a communication from Stéphane Gesell 
relating to a bas-relief from Carthage, now in the museum at Algiers. 
Upon it are figures of Mars, Venus, and Julins Coesar, Geell concludes 
that the relief represents the three statues of the temple of Mara Ultor at 
Rome. The relief was discovered some forty years ago, and is published by 
Doublet, Musce d’ Alger, pl. xi, fig. 5. It is republished by Gsell in R. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1899, pl. ii, pp. 37-45, with a discussion of the identification of the 
figures represented, 

The Bust of Cicero at Apsley House.— In f. Arch, XXATV, 1509, 
pp. 1-127, Salomon Reinach declares that the inscription CICERO on the 
bust at Apsley House, which Furtwiingler, 6. Arch. Inet. 1888, p. 401, 
regards asa bust of Cicero, isa forgery. The most characteristic parts of 
the face are modern, and what is ancient in the bust probably belongs to the 
time of Augustus. The person represented is no doubt a person of impar- 
tance under Anguatus, probably Maecenas or Pollio. 

Pasiphas and Daedalus. — In Not. Sear, November, 1808, pp. 456-458, 
(i fig), L. Saviguoni describes a cinerary urn recently acquired by the 
Museo delle Terme at Rome. Tn low relief, the story of Pasiphae is repre- 
sented, the face of Daedalus, who is seated at his work, being probably a 
portrait, The bull is shown near Pasiphae, a novelty in the representations 
of this story. The inscription, of the second or third century, takes the 
place of an older one that was erased. The sculpture may belong to the 
first part of the second century. 

Two Buste of the So-called Vitellius.—A bust of the type com- 
monty called Vitellins has come into the possession of an artist in Paris. 
The bust is of cement, and has been exposed to the weather, It is, moreover, 
clearly a east. The original even ts probably not ancient. Of the many 
busts of this type but few are ancient, Among these are two in Vienna. 
There is no reason to think that Vitellius is represented, as the type on 
eoins of Vitellius does not resemble the busts, and it is not probable that 
busts of Vitellius have been preserved. In the museum at Toulouse is @ 
small bust of terra-cotta of the type ordinarily called Vitellims. This is said 
to have been found in a tomb at Narbonne. If this is really an antique, 
it cannot represent Vitellins, for his likeness cannot have been put into a 
tomb, It is probably, the likeness of « philosoper or man of Jetters, a 
remark which applies to all the busts of this type. (Salomon REINACH, 
R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 205-211; pl. vi.) 


| VASES AND PAINTING 

Caelius Vibenna and Mastarna.— In the Jb. Arch. I, ATV, 1890, pp. 
43-49, E. Petersen gives a different interpretation from Korte’s (ifid. 1507, 
pp: 57-30; cf. Am. J. Arch. 1597, p. 426), of the Etruscan representation of 
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the capture of Cacus by Aulus and Caelius Vibenna, and also of the night 
rescue of Caeline from ‘Tarquin and hisamen, by Aulus Vibenna and Mas 
tarun. This he thinks does not represent a taking of Rome. The same 
rescue scene occurs on two South Itulian craters aud can hardly, therefore, 
be considered a purely Etruscan tradition. That the Tarquins were not 
Etrusean is at least uneertain. 

’ Arretine Pottery and Potter's Stamps.—In 7h. V. Als. A. 1508, 
No. 102, p. 107, Max Thm treats of Arretine pottery and the stamps found 
thereon, a subject of peculiar interest in the light of the recent publication 
of CLE. XV. In fact, the article is a brief review of the additional infor- 
mation obtained from the material published in C0. XI and XV, and is 
an amplification of that portion of Dragendorif’s earlier treatise on Terra 
Sigillata (Jh. V. Alt. Rh, 96-97, p. 51), which refers to the pottery anid mt 
Arezzo or in its immediate vicinity. 

Thm first considers briefty what has already been discovered as to the age 
of this industry and the form and wording of the stamps. From the names 
appearing on these trade-marks the author thereupon classifies the more 
recently discovered products of the potteries of Arezzo and shows clearly 
what has been learned as to their locality and history. 





The “ Eulogium Thuriae.”— At Rome, on the right bank of the Tiber, 
about four kilometers outside the Porta Portese, an important fragment has 
been found of the inscription known as the “Eulogy of Thuria.” (CULL. 
VI, 15997.) Five fragments were previously known, having come to ght in 
various places; it is now suggested that the monument stood in the locality of 
the recent find. The new fragment speaks of the flight of the husband, 
who was proscribed by the second triumvirate, the aid given him by his 
wie, and her administration of the property in lis absence; finally, of her 
great firmness, when an attack was made upon the howe,—o house, it 
appears, Which had been bought at the sale of Milo’s property. The 
original inscription, it is now evident, was in two columns. On the back of 
the new fragment is au incomplete “tavola losoria.” There is some ground 
for the idea that the persons concerned in the inseription, are not, a3 has 
been generally supposed, (. Lucretius Vespillo and Iisa wife Turia, but 
others, whose story is not told elsewhere, (2D. Vaarirnt, Not. Seari, Octo- 
ber, 1898, pp. 412-415, (Cf. BR. Lawcrast, Athen, Jone 4.1590.) 

Etruscan Inscriptions. — In Nor, Scari, |S08, pp. 44-115, G. Pellegrini 
gives two Etruscan inseriptions from travertine urns found in a tomb of the 
third century nic. at Rapolano; ifty-nine Etruscan inseriptions, consisting 
partly of letters, partly of conventional signs, from urna and tiles found in 
tombe at Castiglione del Lago, only four of which have been previously pub- 
lished; four similar inscriptions from the sume locality as the last group, 
now in the Museo Archeologico at Florence; aleo sixteen inscriptions, some 
Etruscan, others Latin,— found many years ago at Citta della Pieve, but 
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not before published, acquired im 1896 by the Museo Archeologico at 
Florence. 

Monuments of Etruscan Authors.—In Jk. Qesterr, Arch. J. 1500, 
pp. 120-16, E. Bormann publishes a fragmentary inscription from Corneto 
with the fragment published by him, Arci-Ep. Mitth, 1557, pp. 4 ff. From 
the two fragments it appears that a ian, the tribunus militum of a legion, 
whose cognomen was Etruscus, through the mediation of a Priscus eansed 
stutnes of at least two persons to be set opm Tarquinii. These persons 
were writers of the Etruscan science of the haruspices. One of them was 
Tarquitius Priseus. The name of the other is unknown. Tarquitins 
Priscus may very well be from Veli, Whether a school of haruspices 
existed at Tarquinii is unknown. The ordo haruspicum for the empire 
probably had its seat in Rome. 

Epieram from <Aquileia.— In Jh. Gesterr. Arch. F. 1890, Beiblatt, 
pp. diol), Isidir Hilberg comments on the epigram Carm. Lat. Epigr. 
No. 1841, Buecheler, 


Accipe, Phoele, precor, Tirynthia munera pro me: 
hoee tli, quae potwi, fortia dona dedi. 

hie arbew domuil, fu pocem, Phoebe, cleclesti: 
wtroque res vofia aannat tia mies. 


He explains wiroque tfc as the object of annual, rez meaning reality or erent. 

Versification of Latin Metrical Inscriptions. — The versification of 
Latin metrical inseriptions with the exception of Saturnians aud dactylies 
js carefully treated by A. W. Hodgtan, in Herverdd Stwlies in Classical 
Philology, UX, 1808, pp. 1-108. 

Territorial Divisions in Germany.—In ff}. V. Alt, RA, 1508, No. 15, 
pp. 12-41, Dr. Schulten studies the territorial divisions in Germany, basing 
his investigations on two inseriptions already published in Brambach, 
Corpus Inseript. Rhenanar. 345 and 1724. The discussion treats in o most 
thorough manner of the meaning and use of the word seamnun as tb 1 
found in the first inscription, and of agr(sm) c(enfuriorum) FETT in the 
second. 

The Inscription from Henchir-Mettich.— In Ff. Arch. AAAITI, 
1805, pp. SHKI1, Maurice Pernot corrects in thirty-four places the read- 
ings in the inseription from Henchir-Mettich published by A. Schulten, 
Die Let Manciana, Berlin, 1807. 


A New and Interesting Type.— L. Forrer describes (A. ftel. Num, 
X11, 1889, pe 11) 4 womber of unpublished coins from the collection of the 
Marquisof Exeter. Among them is one of unusual interest, —a denarinus 


Obr. ADSERTOR LIBERTATIS. Bust, helmeted, of Mars (7) tor 
Rev. PRIN: LEGION - XV. Victory to r., erecting « trophy. 
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This most unusual coin belongs to the interregnum of 65 hetween the 
death of Nero and the elevation of Galba, and expresses the general hope of 
a renewal of public liberty. 

Teeserac and Seals.—In the A. Num. 1509, pp. 22 sq., Rostovsew 
brings to a close his thorough * Etude sur les plombs antiques.’ Of special 
interest is the evidence brought to bear upon the well-known passages af 
Martial, X, 74, 4 (ceatum plumbeos), and I, i, 15 and 15 (sigror sord ius 
monetor and plumbeaaselibra). ‘The greater number of texeerce plumbece belongs 
to the first and second centuries, the era of greatest commercial prosperity in 
Rome, and many of these were evidently tradesmen’s tokens to be accepted in 
payment of minute sums, It is such ‘vile money’ that Martial has in mind 
in the passages cited. 


The Via Ostiensis.—In ot. Seari, November, 1898, pp.i0-455 (2 figs.), 
L. Borsari diseusses the course of the ancient Via Ostiensis, The ancient 
road had the same course as the modern one from the Aurelian Wall nearly 
to the site of S. Paolo. This is proved by the existence of tombs and by 
the remains of the bridge over the Almo, Near 5. Paolo the original road 
was further west than the modern road, but in $86, when the basilicn was 
rebuilt, assumed its present position, Remains of the original road were 
found under the church im 1850, Its direction is determined, moreover, by 
the position of tombs discovered near by. South of the basilica, the road 
followed approximately the present course, ms ia proved by the tufa bridge 
at Pouticello, and also by two pieces of the road itself. In one case the 
pavement is well preserved, and in both there is on the west a wall or dike 
of large tufa blocks intended to protect the road from floods. The ancient 
road is about 4 m. below the modern one. 

The Black Pavement in the Comitium. —In Rend. Ace. Lincet, 
Vol. VID, 1800, fase. 1-2, pp. 39-45, D. Comparettt argues against the idea 
that the piece of black marble pavement, recently discovered in front of the 
Curis, is the tomb of Romulus. The legend that Romulus was taken bodily 
to heaven was very early, and was universally believed in the time of 
Augustus and later. If there had been a tomb, there would have been o 
special worship, which would certainly be mentioned by writers. The 
scholiasts on Horace, Epod. XVI 15, are surely wrong in quoting Varro to the 
effect that Romulus was buried near the Rostra. He said possibly that from 
this place Romulus was taken up to heaven. The niger lapis in comitio is 
mentioned only by Festus, who was copying Verrinus Flaceus; in the tirne 
of the latter it had evidently ceased to exist, and the phrase needed explatma- 
tion. ‘Therefore, it cannot be applied to the existing pavement. Moreover, 
the words niger lapix would hardly be used of a pavement formed of many 
stones. ‘The only structure in the Comitium, to Which the existing pave- 
ment may have belonged, is the tribunal of the praetor, which remained in 
use till the Intest period of the empire. The question cannot be eattled 
until there is further excavation. 
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The Eneolithic Period in Italy.—In B. Paletn. It, 1808, Nos. 10-12, 
pp. 250-2045 (1 fig. ), G. A. Colini continues his article on the eneolithic period 
in Italy. It is shown that the sepulehral caves of the Italian islands are 
related to those of the peninsula, that they indicate an extensive geographical 
distribution of neolithic civilization, and the derivation from this of the 
eneolithic civilization. Attention is called to the discovery on the island of 
Pianosn of vase fragments of black color, decorated with points filled with 
» white substance, a form of ornamentation found in the caves of Sardinia 
and Sicily, and in the eneolithie tombs of the coutinent. At Chiaristella 
a Villafrati, in the province of Palermo, vases have been found like those 
found in the caves of Sardinia, of the Apuan Alps, the Basilicata, ete. In 
eastern and southern Sicily, and perhaps in the entire island, the civilization 
af the eneolithie period differed much from that of the neolithic period. 
Orsi secs here two distinct and successive migrations, but now regards them 
as both of Uberinn-Ligurian stock. Notwithstanding the peculiarity of the 
Sicilian eneolithic civilization, there exist proofs of connection between that 
and the same period on the continent. Foundations of cireular huts have 
been found, expecially at Barriera near Catania, ike those of the neolithic 
and eneolithic periods on the peninsula, The resemblance is very close 
hetween the artificial eneolithic caves of Sicily and tombs of the same period 
in Italy, especially in southern Italy. ‘The different classes of neolithic and 
eneolithie antiquities of the continent, of Sicily, and the other islands, are 
due to the various branches of the [berian-Ligurian family, each having its 
own peculiar development. 

Poggio Buco, the Ancient Statonia. — The excavations of Mancinellh 
at Poggio Buco near Pitigliano, im 1896-07, produced the following results. 
The supposition that the ancient town on this site was Statonia is supported 
by the discovery of lead missile, with the inscription “Statnes.” In the 
town itself were found remains of a temple which was built of tufa, bricks, 
and wood, dating from the end of the sixth century Bc. In wells with 
the temple area and in others elsewhere were found architectural fragments 
of terra-cotta, votive offerings, coins, and Etrusean inscriptions, — some rep- 
resenting the seventh and sixth centuries, others the last three centuries 
nc. Of the temple, fragments of the terracotta cornice were found, and 
parts of three terra-cotta friezes of different patterns. Each frieze was com 
posed of rectangular slabs, having each the same picture in low relief; the 
first represented animals, the second hoarsetuen, the third chariots. They 
belonged to the interior of the temple. More numerous but less interesting 
were the votive offerings, vases, lamps, weights, coms, etc., Lelonging to the 
later period. 

A «mall street was found paved with tufa and lined with the remains of 
buildings, which led to a small square also paved with tufa, The eireum- 
ference of the ancient town, so far as it can be determined, was about 3 kim. 
Some very carly vase fragments were found, which indicate that the site was 
inhabited even before the arrival of the Etruseans. 

In the excavation of the necropolis, it was found that the chamber tombe 
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are later than the tombs a cossone ; in the latter, vases of ducchero nero and 
those painted in the Corinthian and ltalic-Corinthian styles appear only 
rarely and then in those of latest date, while these vases are found in large 
numbers in the chamber tombs. It appears that these two styles of pottery 
earme into use at about the same time. The tomb of the Etruscan-Roman 
period is a reduced form of the chamber tomb, —usually, a corridor with 
one loculus at the end. 

The discoveries in the necropolis as well as those in the town, — especially 
the fact that no red-figured vases are found,—prove that civil life caine to 
a sudden end here at the end of the sixth century, and was reaumed in the 
third century wc. Probably, as the strength of the town had diminished, 
¢he inhabitants took refuge in some other city. Then, when the Romans 
scattered the population of the large towns in the third century, a settlement 
was again made on the old site, but owe much inferior to the first. 

Exeavations were also made at Pitigliano, and vases were found like those 
at Poggio Buco; others, however, represented the period, —the fifth and 
fourth centuries, —which is not represeuted at Poggio Buco. (G. PeLLecrrst, 
Not. Seari, November, 1805, pp. 429-450; () figs.) 

Forts about Lake Garda. — In JA. Oesterr. Arch. J. 1800, Beilage, pp. j- 
14, 2 maps, L. M. Hartmann disensses the thirteenth chapter of Book LL of 
the Lombard History of Paulus Diaconns, and fixes the sites of the casira 
mentioned as being in the territorium Tridentinum in 500 a.p, These Lombard 
forts are closely connected with their Byzantine (and Roman) predecessors. 

Topographical Studies. — In Jk. Mesterr. Arch. [. 1899, pp. 80-106, Otto 
Cutz gives some of the resulta of his study of Roman Itineraries. The 
sign ca. occurring in the + Tabula Peutingeriana,” is really the sign, mille, 
and stands for one mile or a fraction of a mile. The seven instances of the 
sign are examined. They are: (@) ad sanctum petrum &0 ponte adrian, 
(b) in ninias co puteolis, (¢) confiuentibus co singiduno, (d) cosa 65 suecoss, 
(¢} foro clodo co sabate, () fons a0 neapolis, (g) tabellaria V7 eo granisca, 
The site of Aequum Faliscum is discussed, Trebula Suffenas, in Monte 
Graui, in monte Carbonario, Vignas, Sublacio, Angulus, the roads north of 
Capuaon the “Tabula Peutingeriana,” and Gela sine Philosophanis are also 
investigated. 

The Treasure of Boscoreale.— The fifth volume of the Mon. Mem. 
Aead. Inac. (Monuments Prot) fase. 11 and 12, 1800, is devoted to the treasure 
of silver vessels from Boseorenle. The text (10 pp.), by A. Héron de Ville- 
foxsee, consists of a detailed description of the vessels, with discussion of their 
position in the history of art. An additional number, containing the cote 
clusion of the text, is to be issued soon. Thirty plates give a complete 
publication of the vessels, 

Sicel Remains at Plemmyrium. — In 18/1, P. Orsi explored forty tombs 
on the northeastern part of Plemmyrium,—tomba of the second Sicel periud, 
dating from the twelfth or eleventh century nc. In February, 14/7, he 
excavated others on the northwestern side of the hill, Objects of all periods 
were found, some of the tombs having been in use for many centuries. 
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Most interesting were antiquities of Mycenaean type, expecially two bronze 
daggers, a necklace, and an tvory comb. These tombs belonged to the 
Siew] settlement which lined the harbor of Syracuse; 1 was on the edge of 
the Mycenaean civilization, which did not penetrate the interior of the island. 
By 1000 ac., these people had disappeared, probably driven into the interior 
on the arrival of the Greeks; it is likely that the (reeks reached Sicily as 
early as the eleventh century. 

At the same time, Orsi explored the ruin on Mondjo, the bighest point 
of Plemmyrium. He found the massive stone foundationsof 4 circular 
structure, 24.35 m. in diameter. In the centre were other slone founda- 
tions and a rectangular trench. He thinks that the structure was o large 
sepulchral monument, consisting of a ring wall and a mound of earth, built 
to receive the remains of the Syracusans who were killed while fighting 
against the Athenians. 

A Sicel tomb and other evidences of occupation have been found on the 
little island in front of Memmyrium, called Isofatte, or Seogtio della frolerd. 
(P. Ost, J fot. Seow, January, 1S, pp. i493; 12 figs.) 

Sicilian Gods.— The AéAAo and the Dadswor are two distinct groups of 
divine beings; the former were the gods of the voleanic crateres, or bubbling 
lakes, of Eryke (Lake Fittija); the latter of 2 sanctuary of Palike (Salinetta 
de Paternd). The cult of these chthonic deities doubtless goes back to the 
first inhabitants of the island. That of the Palici was infloenced by 
Phoenician cult, and, in fact, the name Palici is Phoenician. The god Ha- 
dranos, widely worshipped in Sicily and identified with Zeus, or Jupiter, and 
with Vulcan, is to be identified with the Syrian god Hadran, or Hadaran, 
known at Hierapolis and Baalbek. The Sicilian hero Pedinkrates, said by 
[Modorua to have been killed by Heracles, is originally o # Korndamon,” 
like Carnus at Sparta and others. (Tsmorr Levy, A. Arch. AAAIV, 
1500, pp. 250-251.) 


FRANCE 


Small Gallo-Roman Monuments.—In fF. Arch. 1899, pp. 114-117, A. 
Vercoutre describes some objects found at Langres about 1860 and ot 
Resancon about 1867. At Langres was a stele with the inseription 
DIONYSIVS, some srmall bronzes of Augustus, some nails, some jefons 
belonging to a child's game, some bits af stucco, and some fragments of 
pottery. Potter's marks are: GERMANIF (A and N in ligature), 
HOETASF, OF - SEC, COSAXTO, CINTVGNATU, and (from 
SousMurs) COCIA. On fragments of pottery from Besancon are the 
marks MOM and CALENDIO. A rude statuette from Verdun-sur- 
Meuse is published in a cut, A nude female figure is represented. The 
<tatuette is cast in copper, but details were finished with the burin. At 
inscription on the base reads DIESBER: S° TIA. | 

An Inventory of Gallo-Roman Figlinae.— In the Merwe des Etwiles 
Anciennes, 1, 1899, pp, 149-162, Caniille Jullian, under the general heading, 
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‘Notes Gallo-Romaines,” writes of the ends and methods to be kept in view 
in an attempt to make an inventory of GalloRoman potteries. Archne- 
ology should be made to record materials, instruments, methods of work, 
and decorations, epigraphy should collect the inscriptions with care for their 
forms, while names of persons ond places should be made to throw light 
upon the sites of the industry. The potteries should be classified geographi- 
cally, not by departments, but by the ancient towne. 

The Terra-cotta Vase of the Musée Carnavalet.— The well-known 
inscription on +the two sides of the terracotta vase found in Paris in 1567, 
and now preserved in the Musée Carnavalet, has been provided with another 
interpretation by Michel Bréal, which appears in C. R. Acad. Inge. 1500, 
J OSPITAREPLELAGONACERVESA 


COPOCNODITVABESTREPLEDA 


The generally accepted interpretation is: (2? )ospita reple lagona(m) 
cerreat; cope, condifu(m) (h)abes, est reple(njda. Hréal believes that there 
is a ligature AA in the second inseription and reads copocna as the feminine 
of copo, with a Celtic termination (eb tid. p. 210), and interpreta: Coprena: 
auditum, fthes, ext repleta, “This is not noankak by Abbé Thédenat ([hid. 
pp. 200-205; pl), as he does not believe there is a feminine copocna and 
declares that there is no evidence of an A onthe vase. He accepts the usual 
interpretation ns given above, but regards conditu(m) as a noun and the two 
inscriptions as distinct. On p. 236 in the same number of C. BR. Acad, 
Insc. Abbé Thédenat, attributing the suggestion to Gaston Paris, skilfully 
supports reple de, ie.“ fill ond give (to me)” as the correct explanation. of 
the second inscription. The est he explains “T] y en a.” 

Etruscan Origin of the Calendar of Coligny.—In (. FR. Acad. Inee. 
1800, p. 175, i a brief abstract of a note of G. Poisson, in which he tries to 
show that the calendar of Coligny must derive its cycle of five years origi- 
nally from an Etruscan source, 

Sainte Victoire.—In the Rerue dex Etudes Anciennes, 1, 1899, pp. 
47-58, C. Juollinn, as a beginning of ‘Notes Gallo-Romaines," treats of the 
Sainte Victoire of Volx and Mont Sainte-Victoire, near Aix-en-Provence. 
He finds that the former is derived from the goddess Vietoria, who is a 
Romanized form of the Celtic goddess Andartn ( Andraste or Andate, Dio 
Cass. LX, 6,7), while the name of the latter is derived from that of a god, 
Ventur or Venturivs, and has nothing to do with goddess Victoria nor with 
the victory of Marius over the Teutons. 


SPAIN 


Phoenician Cemeteries in Andalusia.—In RF. Arch, XXXII, 1598, 
pp. 328-356 (pls. xiti-xv; cut), the French Consul-general de Laigue records 
the discovery of Phoenician tombs at ond near Cadix from 1587 to 1805. 
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The tombs are rectangular, built of heavy blocks- Tn one was found a fine 
anthropoid sarcophagus, now in the Cadiz museum. The person repre- 
sented is a bearded man. The work shows Greek influence, and cannot be 
earlier than the time of Pericles, while a later date 15 more probable. — The 
small objects, personal ornaments and the like, including a statuette of 
Osiris, are, like those found in the Phoenician tombs, of Egyptian style, if 
not actually of Egyptian origi. 

Polychrome Statuary in Spain.—In €. FR. Acad, Inac. 1595, pp. 
794-800, Dieulafoy gives an account of eolored statuary and reliefs in Spain. 
The eurliest extant monument of this art is the bust from Elche, but the 
practice of coloring sculpture seems to have been continued throughout 
antiquity, and was not given Up at the time of the Renaissance when Italian 
artista abandoned it. 

The Iberian City of Ello.— In the Rerwe des Etudes Anciennes, I, 
1899, pp. 63-71, Pasenal Serrano Gomez describes the ruins of an ancient 
city in the Llano de la Consolacion, neat Montealegre, ™ the province of 
Albacete, Spain. Several pieces of Roman sculpture have been found here, 
some of which are in the Louvre, others in Madrid. Remains of Roman 
walls are extensive. The Via Heraclea, later Vie Awguata, leading from 
Gades to Rome, passed by this important city, which is to be identified with 
the ancient Ello. The city appears to have been inhabited from an early 
date, though no remains earlier than the iron age have been found. A 
sketch map accompanies the article. > 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Late Anatolian Art.—In the A nivel of the British School at Athena, 
No. [V, pp 7o-04, 1. W. Crowfoot publishes ‘Notes on Late Anatolian Art’ 
(Tfigs:). He first diseusses ‘Ornament on Phrygian Stelai,’ and finds that an 
ornament of conventional vines and flowers can he traced back to the second 
century after Christ. About «-p- ai it begins to be supplanted by a 
naturalistic vineornament. Upon later gravestanes “oriental” rosettes, 
aeroll-work, etc. appear. In Byzantine art of the sixth century the oren- 
tal, natural, and classical elements are distinguishable. The second part of 
the article is devoted to the church at Yiirme. This now ruined church 
was a vaulted structure of the early fifth century. Tt had a narthex extend- 
ing across the west end entered by five doors, There was little carved orna- 
ment, A capital found in the village bears a monogram explained aa 
Eudoxia, either the mother or daughter af Theodosius I. The nearest 
parallels to this building are Syrian churches, but the use of external but- 
tresses distinguishes this alike from Syrian and Greek Byzantine buildings. 
The third section deseribes and publishes some architectural fragments, — 
capitals and dosserets, — from Yassieuren. 

The Symbol of the Fish. — M. Mowat, in a communication made to 
the Society of Antiquaries of France, presents the interesting view that the 
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formula ‘lyrots Xperros, Geot Yiss, Zwryp, the initial letters of which form 
the word IXG@Y>, which was adopted a5 an early Christian symbol, is based 
upon the formula found on Alexandrian coins of the time of Domitian, son 
of Vespasian, Atroxparwp Kaioop, @eot wlis, Aowitmeds, which in turn is 
derived from the formula on coins of Augustus, /mperater Caesar, Divi 
filius, Augustus and Cavsar Awqustus, Divi filiue, Pater Patriac. The formula 
of the fish then origimated in the church at Alexandria after the second per- 
secution under Domitian and as a protest against the epithet Geot whos 
assumed by the emperor. This antedates by a quarter of a century the 
NecSibylline verses quoted by Eusebius, in which the symbol is treated 
as anacrostic, (#8. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1808, pp, 121-1) 

4 Chapter in the History of Vestments.—In L’ Arte, 1895, pp. 
So-120, G. Wilpert publishes three important studies on the history of vest- 
ments, The first treats of the triumphal or festal robes of Roman Consuls, 
as represented on monuments of the fourth and succeeding centuries. This 
consisted of a Tunica falaris ef manicata, the Dalmatica, and the Toga picta. 
The latter in process of time was folded so as to resemble a sash or stole. 
The second study treats of the Pollivm, mentioned in the Law concerning 
the Vestments in the year $82. No direct monuments are known which 
represent the palfium preseribed for the ajficiales. But analogous garments 
indicate that by the same process of folding this came to resemble a sash or 
stole. ‘The third study treats of the Pallium Sacrum. This had a similar 
history as the toga pieta of the consuls and the pallinm of the officiate. 

A Byzantine Ivory Hox.—In £" Arte, 1808, pp. 219-215, Professor Ven- 
turi publishes a Byzantine ivory box in a private collection in Rome, the 
composition of which argues an earlier date for such Byzantine boxes than 
has been assigned by Molinier, Robert von Schneider, and Hans Graeven. 

Byzantine Stamped Glass.—In the R. Et. Gr. for 1806, G. Schlum- 
berger wrote upon Hvzantine glass coin-weights. Some doubt has been 
thrown upon his interpretation of such stamped glass, inasmuch as none of 
the examples which he examined were stamped with numbers to indicate 
the amount, as in the coin-weights of lead or bronze. In the Byz. Z. 1898, 
pp. 60-05, Dr. Mordtmann describes seventeen examples of such glass 
stamped weights, in several of which the analogy with the bronze weights is 
rendered more complete by the presence of letters to indicate the amount. 

Ivory Portrait of Queen Amalasvintha. — The ivory diptych pub- 
lished by Gori, Thesaurus Diptychorum, 1, pla. 11, 12, is now divided, One 
half is in the Museo Nazionale in Florence, the other in the Royal Museum 
of Vienna. The Florentine portion bears the figure of a queen, identified by 
Hans Graeven in Jd. Preuss, Kunst, 1805, pp. 82-85, as Queen Amalasvintha, 
wife of King Athalarich. The diptych must hnve been carved soon after 
the year 526, 

The First Crusade. —Stodents of mediaeval history will be gind to 
have their attention directed to the very thorough chronology of the Firat 
Crusade (1004-1100), of which the first instalment is published by H. 
Hagenmeyer in the Jf. Gr. Lat. 1506, pp. 214-0, 
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Lodges of the Templars in Syria, Cyprus, and France.—In the Fr. 
Or. Lat, 1897, pp. S89-150, and 1808, pp. 146-214, A. Trudon des Urmes has 
prepared a classified list of the lodges of the Templars established in Syria, 
Cyprus, and France. 

On the Form of Romanesque Columns. — While the Romanesque col- 
umn was in general cylindrical, examples of columns and colonnettes with 
shafts diminishing in diameter toward the top are cited for France in the 
Provence, in the Comtat Venaissin, ut Rowssillon, and in Languedoc; for Ger- 
many in Rhenish, Bavarian, Saxon, and Hanoverian churches. Exarnples of 
this survival from classic architecture are found also in Switzerland and even 
in Sweden. (Victor Monte, Bill, Ec. Chartes, 1598, pp. 578-538.) 

astern Influence on Western Architecture of the Hleventh Cen- 
tury,— At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute (London), April 4, 
1800, Mr. J. P. Harrison read a paper‘ On the Influence of Eastern Art on 
Western Architecture in the Eleventh Century.’ So little is known of the 
state of architecture in France and England in the first half of the eleventh 
century that it seemed well to give some of the information bearing on the 
subject whieh has lately been gathered from the works of Baron de Caumont 
and M. Viollet-le-Duc. The chief information from these authorities ts the 
influence exerted in the centre of France by a colony of Greek merchants 
who established an emporium at Limoges, whence Eastern art and architec- 
tural ornament were diffused along trade routes in different directions early 
in the eleventh century, besides the introduction of cupolas and vaulting in 
Aquitaine. A seconil important improvement im architecture —in this ease 
in Normandy at Rouen and Bernay in the time of Duke Richard Il — 
appears to be due to visits from Syrian and Armenian bishops and monks 
at about the same date. Symeon, the abbot of St. Catherine's on Mount 
Sinai, in particular spent two years at Rouen, and built a church there for a 
Norman nobleman. M. Ruprich-Robert describes the architecture at Bernay 
as entirely different from the Norman work at Caen, evidently by a foreign 
artist. The date of the church is pronounced by M. Robert to be before 100). 
Another point of considerable importance on which he throws light is the 
introduction into Western Romanesque of o feature derived fram Syrian 
art. It is the change of « Latin plan of chureh for an Eastern arran gement 
of pillars, two.and two, of different sizes, of St Etienne at Caen by Lantranc 
in 104, with o view of introducing vaulting. Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
alternate pillars and wall shafts like those at Caen exist in Harold's church 
at Waltham, believed-to have been built at nearly the same time; and that 
the chevron ornament on the nave arches was not a Norman invention. 
(Athen. April 15, 1599.) 

The Origin of French Mediaeval Architecture.—In L’Ami d. Mon. 
1898, pp. 203-210, Edouard Corroyer protests against the use of the term 
Gothic architecture and substitutes for it French mediaeval architecture. 
Its origin he still persists in finding in Aquitaine, Anjou, and Maine. 

The Influence of French Gothic upon German Sculpture. — While 
French arcliaeologists like Enlant ond Bertaux are tracing the influence of 
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French Gothic art in Italy and the Orient, it is interesting to find a German 
tracing the same influence in Germany. A. Schmarsow in Hep. jf, K. 1898, 
pp. 417-436, recognizes French influence upon German sculpture not only in 
localities near the border line of France, but in remoter quarters, such as 
Magdeburg, Naumburg, and Bamberg. ‘The sculptures of the cathedrals of 
these cities are among the finest products of Gothic sculpture in Germany. 

Claus Sluter the Elder and Hannequin from Bois-le-Duc. — In the 
Bit!. Ee. Charfes, 1899, pp. 80-08, Henri Stein publishes a document from 
which it appears that an architect, Claus Sluter, father of the celebrated 
soulptor of the same name, and originally from Mainz, was called by the 
Due de Berri to Bourges, where he lived in company with o painter on glass 
from Bois-le-Due named Hannequin, also in the employ of the Due de Berri, 
The document is a royal grant of pardon to Hannequin, who had killed the 
elder Sluter in a fray. 


The Abbey of Lepais.— In the Amid. Mon. 1895, pp. 719-294, C. Enlant 
publishes an secount of the Abbey of Lepais or Episeopia in Cyprus. The 
church is Cistercian in type and dates from the thirteenth century. ‘The 
cloister is fourteenth century Gothic. 

Prench Tombs in the Island of Cyprus.—C. Enlant, whose work, 
Les monuments gethignes de [ile de Chypre, is soon te be published by Leroux, 
presents an extract from this work in the R. Art Chret. 1508, pp. 420-140, in 
which he considers the sepulchral slabs, sarcophagi, and painted tombs of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Cyprus. 


ITALY 


Prescoes in the Transept of the Lower Church of S. Francesco at 
Assisi.—In the Rep. f. A. 1890, pp. 1-12 Paul Schubring reaches the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning the frescoes of the lower church of S. Fran- 
eeseo ot Assisi. After the upper chureh had been finished and painted, 
attention was given to the lower church, and first of all to the cross-grained 
vault where the transept crosses the nave. Here Giotto worked with one 
assistant after his stay in Padua in 1306, and also painted the frescoes of 
the Crocitixion and the Legend of 5. Francesco in the right transept. The 
eeiling frescoes of this transept are assigned: the history of the Child 
Christ to Giotto, and the later scenes of Christ's life to an artist from Siena 
Then followed the left transept, painted with scenes from the Passion, by 
Pietro Lorenzetti, with a series of heads of saints painted by Simone Mar- 
tint between 1917 and 1520, 

The Cathedral of ‘Cefali.— In Archarologia, LVI, 1598, pp. 57-70 
(3 figs.), George Nubbard gives a description of the Cathedral of Cefalit, 
Sicily. The building was begun in 1122, under Count Roger's son Roger, 
the first king of Sietly. The roof was repaired in 1203. The church is 
built on the plan ef the Latin oross, but with three apses ot the east end. 
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The choir and transepts are vaulted and groined, while the nave has an 
open wooden roof. The special and predominant feature of the ehurch is 
the pointed arch. All the original structural arches are pointed. The 
highly enriched west entrance, iu whieh the round arch occurs, is a Inter 
alteration, ‘The mosnica in the church ore evidently the work of Greek 
artists. The writer mentions the somewhat close connection between 
England and Sicily in the twelfth century and believes that the pointed 
arch was introduced into England from Sicily. 

S. Ambrogio at Milan. — The volume entitled Ambrosiana published 
at Milan in 1897 to commemorate the fifteenth centenary of the death of 
S. Ambrogio, contains a monograph of Luca Beltrami on the church of 
S Ambrogio. In this monograph Beltrami assigue the chureh, with ite 
ribbed cross vaults, to the ninth century. This view is rigorously criticised 
by G. B. Toschi in L'Arte, 1890, pp. 241-244, who shows the improbability 
that the Lombard type should have antedated other forme of European 
Romanesque by two canturies. 

Archaeological Studies in Milan. — Serafino Ricei gave a lecture, 
January 24, 1899, before the R. Acca. Scientifico-Letteraria di Milano, on 
Archaeological Studies in Milan, in which he gave an interesting summary 
of the archaeological work accomplished by Milanese scholars from the 
fifteenth century ta the present day, The lecture ts published in part in 
the Arch. Stor, Lomb. 1599, pp. 87-112. 

Mediaeval Monuments near Monte Vulture. — In the supplement 
to Napoli Nobilissima for 1597, 1 an article entitled ‘T monumenti medio- 
evali della regione del Vulture,’ E. Bertaux druwa attention to the French 
influences exhibited in the architecture of a number of twelfth and thirteenth 
centary churches in the vicinity af Monte Vulture in southern Italy. (C.¥. 
Fanrtczy, in Rep. p. A. 1898, pp. $31-382.) 

Bas-reliefs by Pacio and Giovanni di Firenze at Naples. — Schulz, 
in his Denkindler der Kunat dea Mfittelalters im Unter-ltelien, Vol. U1, and 
Bertaux, in Napoli Nobiliasime, Vol. IV, fase. M, have called attention to the 
fine series of fourteenth ceritury reliefs in the church of Santa Chiara in 
Naples, representing the story of 5. Catharine. Stanislas Fraschetti pul- 
lishes these reliefs in L’Arte, 1809, pp. 245-255, and on the ground of their 
resemblance in style to the monument of Robert of Anjou in Santa Chisra, 
assigns their authorship to Pacio and Giovanni di Firenze, contemporaries 
of Andrea Pisano. 


SPAIN 


The Ministerial Chalice of Silos.—In the R. Art Chret. 1698, 
pp. 358-562, E. Roulin describes and illustrates a rare chalice which forms 
part of the treasure of the Abbey of Silos, a town ofthe province of Burgos, 
in the heart of Spain. 

Though the inside of the bowl is gilded, the chalice is of silver and is 
some®hat clumsy in shape. The decoration in filigree is a little rude in 


execution, but interesting in design, showing Moorish influence in the borse- 
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shoe shape of the arch introduced. Judgmg from the workmanship the 
ehaliee exhibits, and from the lettering of a dedicatory inseription on its 
base, the author ascribes it to the eleventh century. The inscription 
declares it to be the offering of the abbot Dominicus, whose abbatiate was 
from Die] te Tors. ‘ 


FPRANCD 


A Fourteenth-century Madonna and Child.—In the FR. Art Cire. 
1599, pp. 11-12, J. H. publishes a most interesting boxwood Madonna and 
Child, which long belonged to a convent founded by the Montmorency 
family. It is an excellent example of French sculpture of the fourteenth 
century. 

Christian Ivories at Angers.—In the A. Art (CAred. 1898, pp, 287-292, 
I. de Farey publishes a series of late Gothic ivories at Angers which are 
of considerable interest as iUlustrations of French mediaeval mdustrial 
sculpture. 

A Twelfth Century Ivory Reliquary in the Museum at Angers,— 
The museum at Angers contiins an ivory reliquary in the shape of a horn, 
which was presented to the Cathedral of Angera by Bishop Guillaume de 
Beaumont, who died in 1. Tt is carved with oriental designs and is 
supposed to have been brought from the East by Bishop de Beaumont, 
who followed the Fifth Crusade. The inventory of the cathedral treasures 
under date 1256 records au ivory horn, which contained relics of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah. It is published by L, de Farey in A. Art Chret. 
1505, pp. 465-470. 

Boundary Stones of the Abbey of Saint-Seine.—In the I. Art 
Chret. 1505, pp. S024, TW. Chabeut publishes three boundary stones of the 
Abbey of Saint-Seine, They are engraved with representations of saints, the 
drawing and superseriptions of which point to the thirteenth century, when 
the abbey church was built, 

The Piscina of the Cathedral Church of Saint-Benigne at Dijon. 
— The #. Art Chret. 1508, gives (p. 350) 0 hitherto unpublished illustration 
of the piscina of the cathedral church of Saint-Benigne at Dijon. This 
beautifnl bit of architectural work is visible today, owing to the removal of 
some woodwork in the nave. It is lightly ond delicately executed, although 
ita proportions are unusually large. To avoid giving it the proportions of 
a window which would have the appearance of having been walled up, the 
architect gave much importance to the trilobes above, while the lancets 
below ure strikingly slender. 

Sepulchral Bronte of Prére Geoffroy Daniel at Fécamp.— The 
monk Geolfroy Daniel died at Fécamp in 1870. His sepolebral bronze 
waa rescued from a workman in 1504 aud placed in the museum at Fécamp. 
This inedited monument is published by Charles Normand in the Ami d. 
Mon. 1898, pp. 170-171. 

The Abbey at Moissac.— In the R. Art Chret. 1890, pp. 25-35, Jules 
Helbig gives ath abundantly illustrated notice of FE. Kupon's LA bberye et fer 
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clottres de Moissae, Paris, 1507, and concludes that this is one of the most 
interesting and carefully prepared monographs in the field of French 
monastic history which has appeared in the last quarter of a century. 

Abbey Church of Montier-Saint-Jean. — In the #. Art Chret, 1909, 
pp. (4-10, Henry Chabenf publishes one of the portals of the Abbey Church 
af Moutier-SaintJean, a charming example of thirteenth-century art in 
Burgundy. 

The Cathedral of Senlis. —In the f. Art Chre?. 1808, pp. 278-258, Emile 
Lambin presents the readers of the Rerwe with a general account of the 
Cathedral of Senlis, where is represented architecture of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

The Cathedral of Soissons.— In the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 441-440, 
Emile Lambin gives a descriptive account of the Cathedral of Soissons, the 
naxe and choir of which date from the thirteenth century, the right transept 
from the twelfth and the left from the fourteenth century. 


The Abbey at Aulne.—In the A. Ant Chret. 1598, pp. 76, 456— 
467, L. Cloquet presents an historical and archaeological monograph on the 
abbey at Aulne. This Benedictine abbey, in 1147, fell into the hands of the 
Cistercians. ‘The church, now in ruins, was built in the thirteenth century. 


GERMANY 

The Bvangelarium in the Rathaus at Goslar.—In the Rathaus at 
Goslar isan Evangelarium, the miniatures of which E. Dobbert publishes m 
the J}, Prewss. Kunats. 1898, pp. 139-100, 183-10). ‘The compositions are 
strongly Byzantine in character, but the deviations from Byzantine models 
are abundant enough to show that the miniatures are probably by a German 
hand. At Halberstadt there is a Missal, the ornamentation af which has 
much in common with the Evangelarium at Goslar, and which may be dated 
to the period from 1241 to 1245. “The Halberstadt Missal seems to be rather 
later than and dependent upon the Goslar Evangelariom. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity at Munich. — Many interesting details 
concerning the early history of the Chureh of the Holy Trinity at Munich 
are contributed by F. J. Schmitt in the Rep, 7. K. 1808, pp. 482-387. This 
Franciaean church was built in 1204, injured by fire in 1311 and 1327, and 
rebuilt in 1875. The model of it, made by Jacob Sandtner in 1472, is now 
in the National Museum at Munich. The church was restored in 1§15-20 
and again in 1773, and demolished in 1802. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Stone Crosses in Mihren.—I[n 1803, A. Franz published in Muth. 
C.-Comm. an article on stone erosses in Mahren, m which he catalogued 
forty-three such crosses in this district. In the same periodical for 1500, 
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pp. 1-14, he adds sixty-four more, noting their location, dimensions, orienta- 
tion, traditional purpose, and inscriptions. To the north of a line from 
Briinn to Olmiiz stone -erossas in Mahren are generally of solid form, while 
south of this line crosses corved in relief are more common. 

St. Ruprechtskirche in Vienna.— The little church of St. Ruprecht 
is almost forgotten in modern Vienna. Its central nave dates from the 
Romanesque period, its one side aisle is Gothic in style, and its facade dates 
from the early part of this century. The plan of the church and many 
details are published by Anton Weber in Minh. C.-Comm. 1589, pp. 20-28. 


ENGLAND 


Metal Bowls of the Late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Periods.— Many 
metal bowls have been found in England and also in Norway, made of thin 
bronze strengthened at the bottom and about the rim, and furnished with 
hooks ending in animals’ heads, by whieh they were probably to be sus 
pended. These are attached to diska which were fastened to the thin metal 
of the bowls. In some cases the disks and other thicker parts have been 
found without the thinner parts of the bowls, and they have therefore often 
been misinterpreted, The disks and other accessory parts of the bowls are 
adorned with scroll patterns in champlevé enamel. These patterns resemble 
those found in manuscripts luminated in Ireland, or by Scotic scribes in 
Trish monasteries on the continent; and also those on seulptured stones 
of Seotland and Ireland, but not of England or Wales. Yet the evidence 
seems to be in favor af England as the place of their manufacture. The 
question then arises whether the spiral forms hitherto looked upon os 
specially Trish may not have originated in England. (J. Rominiy ALues, 
Archaeotogia, LVI, 1895, pp. 30-45; T figs.) 

The Abbey Church of St. Alban. —In a paper read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, December 2, 1807 (Archavologia, LVI, 1898, pp. 214: col- 
ored plan), William Page discusses the alterations made in the Abbey 
Chorch of St. Alban ond their dates. The west front, built by Paul of 
Coen (17-88), was probably not a beautifol structure, which would 
account for ite removal in 1187 by Abbot John de Cella, who probably 
intended to build an entirely new west front about 73 feet westward of 
the west end of the Norman church. 

Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr in St. David's Cathedral. — This 
chapel is higher than the roof of the Cathedral. Within it is a beantiful 
Early English double piscina, consisting of two trefoil arches wider a aquare 
head, having the spandrels filled with foliage. In one of the spandrels is a 
curious group explained as two armed men in combut, perhaps symbolizing 
war, While a dove in the eastern spandrel symbolizes peace. The chapel WAS 
bnilt about 1220 4.0. The vault rises from octagonal shafts, and the bosses 
are richly carved. The two principal keystones contain, one the head of 
Christ with cruciferous nimbus, the other the Lord in glory, (Aureep C, 
Frrenr, Relig. 1890, pp. 122-125; 5 figs.) 
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Aydon Castle, Northumberland. — Aydon Castle was originally built 
toward the end of the thirteenth century. In 1305 a license to crenellute 
was obtained. Additions and changeswere made at three subsequent tines, 
the latest being in the seventeenth century. ‘The building is described in 
detail, and its history is given by W. H. Knowles in Archaecologia, LVI, 1595, 
pp. 71-85; 1 plan; 15 figs. 

Tron Casting in Guseex.— The paper by J. Starkie Gardner on ‘Tron 
Casting in the Weald, a summary of which is given Am, J. Arch. 1890, 
p. 157, is published with 29 figs. in Archaeologia, LVI, 1, 1805, pp. 133-164. 


Barly Christian Art in Ireland.— Before Dante wrote of Paolo ancl 
Franeesea, Christian art was familiar with the representation of a pair of 
lovers among the damned. Such a pair appears in the painting in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, in the mosaics of Torcello,— this part being attributed to the 
tenth century,—and ina relief on o cross at Monasterboice. The cross is 
inscribed to Bishop Muredach, who died in 913 a.n, Christ with sceptra 
and cross stands in the middle; the redeemed in heaven, to the right, are 
aleorbed in music. On the left, the condemned are seen cast into hell. 
The devil stands, with his three-pronged fork raised, behind two lovers who 
kneel folded in each other's arms and pressing face to face, while beyond 
them a second demon carries his brazier qloft, and, raising his left foot, kicks 
the crouching figure of another sinner, This scene is apparently traditional. 
(Maroanxt Stoxes, Reliy. 1899, pp. 110-115; 4 euts.) 

The Abbey of Timoleague.—In the Relig. 1599, pp, 58-97 (6 figs.), 
Hi. Elrington deseribes the ruined Abbey of Timoleague, in the Barony of 
Barryroe, about 22} miles from Cork. As it stands now, it is a Gothic build- 
ing strongly impregnated with Celtic influence. Its Gothic characteristics 
belong for the most part to the Early English period, or to the transition 
period between Norman and Early English, and its Celtie characteristics 
rather to the period of the horizontal lintel and sloping jamb than to the 
Romanesque period. The abbey was built in 1870. It is now roofless, but 
otherwise in good preservation. It surrounds three sides of a court 60 yards 
aquare. At an end is the church, a large building with spacious choir, nave, 
lateral wing, transept, and bell tower. The tower was built in LOLs. The 
details of the architecture are described at some length. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
Antonio Della Forta, il Tamagnino,— From a document published 
in f! Politecnico in 1897 by Diego Sant’ Ambrogio, it appears that Antonio 


della Porta executed the figured portions of the tabernacle to the right of 
the high altar at the Certosa di Pavia. Still unpublished documents show 
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that he was born not at Porlezza, but at Rovio, near Maroggia on Lake 
Lugano. His activity from 1491 to 1522 is traced by C. v. Fabriczy in the 
Ren, f. K. 1898, pp. d25-229. 

Notes on the Study of Fra Angelico,— The recent volumes by 
Tumiati, Frate Angelieo (Florence, 1597) and Supino, Beate Angelica 
(Florence, 1868), are made the basis of a careful study by Max Wingen- 
roth in the Rep. 7. A. 1808, pp. S354H5, 427-455. Wingenroth elaborates 
in detail the training of Angelico as a miniature painter, and by a compara- 
tive stady of his Madonnas traces the yradual development of his style. 

The Master of Correggio. — A phrase written by Spaccini in the six- 
teenth century sugvests that Francesco Bianchi Ferrari was the master of 
Correggio. In L’ Arte, 1898, pp. 279-00), Professor Venturi writes a eriti- 
eal estimate of Ferrari, publishes a series of documents relating to his 
work in Modena from 1451 to 1510, and concludes by drawing attention 
to the correspondences between the early works of Correggio and the paint- 
ings of Ferrari. 

Notes on Leonardo da Vinei.—In the J), Preuss. Aunsts. 1895, pp. 
ii, Paul Muller-Walde publishes Leonardo's preliminary studies for 
the St. Jolin of the Louvre, also several of his sketches of St. Sebastian. 
The Milanese School picture of St. Sebastian, in the Museum of Berlin, 
probably represents, more or less accurately, the completed work. 

Domenico Rosselli.— [n the J). Pre. Anais. 1808, pp. 35-57, 117- 
1M, C. von Fabriczy presenta what is known from documents and the soulp- 
tured monuments of Domenico Rosselli, an almost forgotten Tusean seulptor. 
His baptismal font at Sta. Maria a Monte (1465), and his altar table for the 
Cuthedral at Fossombrone (1450), show the inflnence of Desiderio da Set- 
tignano, modified by that of Autonio Rosseliinon. His best-known works 
are decorative sculptures in the Ducal Palace at Urbiue. 

Sperandio of Mantua. —Sperandio has been long kuown as one of the 
foremost medallists of the Italian Renaissance. In the Arch. Stor. Arte, 1888, 
p. 185, and 1589, p. 220, Professor Venturi published documents which threw 
much light on the wider artiste activity of this artist. His sculptural works, 
especially the tomb of Pope Alexander V, in San Franeeseo, Bologna: a 
relief of Ercole 1 d* Este in the Louvre, and a bust of Nicola Sanuti () in 
the Berlin Museum, are published by Hans Mackowsky in the JA. Preuss, 
Aunats. 1508, pp. 171-182. [n addition to these monumeuts, Profeasor Ven- 
turiin A’ Arte, 1805, p. S74, attributes to Sperandio a terracotta relief of 
the Anmimeiation in the Cathedral of Forenza, and W, Bode, in Jk. Prewas. 
Kunats. 1808, pp. 215-224, attributes to the sume sculptor two terracotta 
Madonnas in the Berlin Museum, also a bronze plaquette of Ercole I d' Este 
and his wife Eleanora of Aragon, and a fine medallion of Savonarola, 
shown in the Renaissance Exhibition recently held by the Berlin Kunstge- 
schiehtliche Gesellschaft. 

Barly Florentine Maiolica.— For the Renaissance Exhibition held hy 
the Berlin Kunstgeschichtliche Gesellschaft in 1S05, was gathered from 
private collections in Berlin a series of early Florentine vases, Some of 
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these are published by W. Bode in the Jb. Preuss. Aunasts 1503, pp. 206-217. 
They are strikingly oriental in form and design, nevertheless bear indications 
af being of local make. These date from the early fifteenth century. It is now 
known, however, that the art of glazing pottery was practised in Tuscany in 
the fourteenth, and possibly at the end of the thirteenth, century, 

Paintings by Little-known Italian Masters.—In the A. Art Chret. 
1898, pp. $14-314, Gerspach adds tothe list of works by little-known Itahan 
masters the following: 

(1) Milan. The Brera has brought a painting agned OPVS TOME 
ALAN! CREMON MCOCCC. The Civic Museum at Cremona containa 
one of his works. 

(2) Pistoia. The Accademia Linguistica owns a fresco of the year 1292, 
signed: MAGISTER MANFREDINVS PISTORIENSIS. 

lt is known that Manfredino Alberti worked in the church of 5S. Zenone, 
Pistoia, in 1250, 

(3) Castelvetro (Provinee of Modeno), The church of Santa Maria at 
Castelvetro contains decorative wall painting by Fra Gian Antonio Scaccieri 
of the sixteenth century. 

(4) Atena Lucana (Province of Salerno). The church of Madonna della 
Coloinba is decorated with frescoes by Picchsneda di Pollo. 

Drawings in the Uffizi in Plorence.—In the MNep. fo A. 1508, pp. 
083, Emil Jacobsen treats of the drawings in the Uffizi which relate to 
paintings, sculptures, or buildings in Florence. He catalogues 204 of these 
drawings, which ore mostly by Italian urtista of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and arranges them according to the sites of the monuments 
to which they relate. 

Church of Santissima Trinita, Florence. — A fresco of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio in this church, freed of its covering of whitewash in 1591), is 
published for the first time in A. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 363-308. It is a mag- 
nificent work, representing the Sibyl of Tivoli announeing to the Emperor 
Augustus the coming of the Christ. While o great painter, Glorlandato 
ean hardly be said to show genius; yet his ‘Sibyl of Tivoli* exhibits a 
great power and inspiration. 

Choir Books presented by Bishop Pallavicino to the Cathedral 
at Lodi in the Fifteenth Century.— Some fifteen years ago the cathe- 
dral authorities at Lodi sold some of their treasures; among these were six 

choir books presented by Bishop Pallavicino in the fifteenth century 
These were offered to the Biblioteca Vittorio Emmannele in 1555, confis- 
eated by the government, restored to the owner, and dispersed by sale in 
1491. Deseriptive notes of these choir books are given by Luca Beltrami in 
Arch. Stor. Lomb, 1200, pp. 11-124. 

Description of the Parishes of Naples in 1598.— In the Arch. Stor. 
Nap. 18048, pp, 501-506, N. F. Faraglia publishes a description of the parishes 
of Naples made by the Notary Francesco Gennaro, of Naples, in 1698. The 
original document is preserved in the Curia Arcivescovile, and a copy of it 
is in the library of 5. Martino Sopra Napoli. 
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On the Supposed Studies of Pinturicchio for the Borgia Apart- 
ments at Rome.— Professor Venturi has recently published in £° Arie an 
article on the drawings by Pinturicchio for the Borgin apartments of the 
Vatican, in which he rightly calla attention to correspondences, especially in 
costume, between certain figures in the drawings and the wall pointings. 
Of the series of seven drawings with oriental costumes, however, Professor 
Veuturi foils to obeerve that only two are original drawings and that these 
have every indication of the individual style of Gentile Bellini, to whom the 
drawings are traditionally ascribed. The directions for coloring on one of 
the drawings are given in the Venetian dialect. [It seems likely then that 
Finturicchio made use of some of Gentile Bellini’s studies of oriental cos 
tumes, made during the year he spent in Constantinople. (G,. Frrezxont in 
Rep. f. K, 1898, pp. 254-285.) 

A Pontificale by Antonio da Monza, — I[n the Vatican is a splendid 
Pontiticale with miniatures, usually assigned to Gherado. A comparison 
with the signed work of Antonio da Mouza in the Albertina at Vienna leads 
Profeseor Venturi to the belief that the miniatures of the Vatican Pontificale 
are by the same hand. (0° Arte, 1898, pp. 1ot-Ti4) 

Lorenzo Lotto at Treviso. —In L’ Arte, 1598, pp. 138-154, G. Bisearo 
publishes fifteen documents relating to Lorenzo Lotto in Treviso from 
1503 te 1505. Little information is conveyed in them concerning his work 
during this period. 

The Latin Bible of Federigo d’ Urbino,—In the ducal palace at 
Urbino is a Latin Bible of the date 1475 with seventy figured miniatures, 
according to G. Milanesi executed for the most part by Attavante (1455— 
1820). A careful examination of these miniatures will exhibit several 
different hands. Attavante is one of these, but not the most prolific. Tn 
the abeenece of specific signatures these may be designated as Maestro unico, 
Maestro del velluti, Maestro spigliato, Maestro livido, and Maestro dei 
colori cangianti. The Maestro unico draws his inspiration from Andrea 
del Verrocchio, the Maestro dei velluti and the Maestro spigliato from Do- 
menico Ghirlandaio. An account of these miniatures and reproductions 
of three of them are published by Federico Hermanin in 2” Arte, 1898, 
pp. 256-272. 


SPAIN 


A Reliquary in the Shape of a Hand at Silos. — The Abbey of Santo 
Domingo at Silos contains an uuusaal reliquary of silver in the shape of a 
hand. Beneath the wpraised hand is a sheeve on which is inseribed, Enta ex 
la mane de Sant Valentin dinta ef aco Den Pe[dro], or, “ This is the hand of 
Saint Valentine, presented by the Abbot Don Pedro.” This Saint Valentine 
was Bishop of Saragossa. As the silver hand seems to be fifteenth-centary 
workmanship, the Don Pedro may have been either Pedro de Arrovuela, 
Abbot of Silos 1450-00, or Pedro de Cardefia, Abbot of Silos 1490-0. 
(E. Rovars, ft. Art Chret, 1505, pp. 450-451. ) 
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FRANCH 


An Inedited Portrait of Henri IV.— [n the Chitean d'Harambare is- 


preserved a portrait of the Prince of Navarre, the future Henri [V, at three 
years of age. As Jean d'Harambure, Baron of Picassary, was a friend from 
childhood of the Prince of Navarre, it is not surprising that the portrait 
should be still preserved in this chateau. The portrait is published by 
Charles Normand in Ani ad. Mon. 1598, pp. 143-1497. 

The Iconography of the Roman de la Rose.—In (. RF. Acad. Jnee. 
1600, p. 15, is o summary of a paper by E. Miintz on the influence of the 
Roman de ft Rose on the art of the fourteenth and the two following centuries, 
The figures of the omen appear in many illuminated manuscripts and are 
found in combination with figures from other works, the Fertus and Vices, the 
Siege du Chdteau d'Amour, the Cité des Domes, and the Triumphs of Petrarch. 

Francesco da Laurana.—In ¢', &. Acad. Inse. 1500, pp. 257-265 (pl.), 
is. an article by Maxe-Werly on Francesco da Laurana, caster and seulptor at 
the court of Lorraine. Laurana was still living in 1499, when he sold prop 
erty at Marseilles. A “maitre Laurens,” then living ab Naney, worked on 
the tomb of Yolande, daughter of King René, and her husband, Duke Ferry 
de Vaudémont, in the church of Joinville in 1495. Church and tomb were 
destroyed in 1792, but descriptions and defective illustrations enable it to be 
reconstructed, A document of 1504 shows that the lower part of the tomb 
was by one Jacques Bichot, but the * maitre Laurens,” who worked at the 
tomb, is probably identical with Laurana, whose share of the work was 
probably limited to the recumbent statues of Yolande and her husband. 
This would explain the fact that the monument os o whole was not in the 
style of the Renaissance. 

Nicolas Guillain, called Cambray.—Simon Guillain, 155]-1654, is a 
comparatively well-known artist. His futher, a sculptor like himself, is less 
known. He was born probably about 1550 or 1560, but iis works before 
1615 are unknown. He was present at the marriage of «a granddaughter in 
1635, but his second wife is mentioned as a widow in 1030. Three works of 
Nicolas Guillain are recognized, published, and discussed by Paul Vitey, J 
Arch. RXXIV, 1899, pp. 188-204 (2 pls.; cut), They are the monument of 
Martin Bellay in the church of Giseux (Indre-et-Loire), the statnes of Pierre 
Jeannin and Anne Gueniot, his wife, in the cathedral of Autun, and the 
stutue of an abbess of Notre Dame at Soissons. The abbesas was probably 
Louise of Lorraine, and the statue was probably made from life about 1045, 
These works of Nicolns Guillain show conscientious realistic work and some 
talent, but nothing approuching genius. 


BELGIUM 


The Meister von FPlémalle.—In the possession of the Countess de 
Mérode in Brussels is a fine Flemish triptych by an unknown master, whom 
Bode in the Gaz. B. A. 1887, p. 218, christened the Meister des Mérodeschen 
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Alters. Bode then ascribed to him two paintings in the National Gallery, 
and in 1806 Hymans attributed to the same master several paintings in the 
Prado Museum, Madrid. In the Jh. Preuss. Aunats, 1898, pp. 834, 80-114, 
Hozo von Tsehudi re-christens this artist the Meister von Flémalle, on the 
ground of three fragments of an altarpiece made by this artist for the Abbey 
of Flémalle, and now in the Stide] Institute in Frankfort. He then ascribes 
to him another fragment of an altar in the Stidel Institute, three paintings 
in Mudrid, three in the National Gallery, one in the Somzée collection in 
Brussels, one in the Museum at Dijon, two in the Museum of Berlin, two 
in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, one in the Rathaus at Liwen and two in 
the Museum at Arussela, In style this artist stands between Jan von Evek 
and Roger van der Weyden, and may be regarded as the inumediate prede- 
cessor of Hieronymus Bosch. 

A Triptych of the Sixteenth Century.— Jules Helbig, in the R. Art 
Chret. 1805, pp. 49-357, publishes a most interesting account, illustrated 
by photographic reproductions, of a triptych which has been until lately 
in the castle of Warfusce, the property of the counts of Ouliremont, This 
work represents four scenes from the passion of Christ; on the left wing 
the ‘Eece Homo,” on the right the mocking of Christ by the soldiers, an 
the back of the two wings, weed as a single panel, Christ falling under 
the weight of the Cross on the way to His Crucifixion, and on the ceutral 
panel, the only one with a gold background, the Descent from the Cross, 
The donor, a fine figure, whose face bears the marks of strong character, is 
represented in the scene where Christ has fallen under the weight of His 
Cross. 

There being no records of any kind concerning the painting, not even the 
name of the artist being known, Helbig makes a careful detailed study 
of it with o view to discovering what he can of its origin, IHis conclusions 
are that it is a work of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, and by an 
artist of the Low Countries, though he fluds it difficult to attribute it toa 
particolar school. The painter seems free from Italian influences and but 
very slightly affected by the spirit of the Renaissance. The modelling of 
the decorative border of the central panel seems to him to exhibit German 
taste. He finds Nos. 107 and 108 in the Gothie room of the Museum of 
Brussels so like this triptych as to be in all probability by the same artist, 
although the triptych seems to him to be the finest of the three. 


HOLLAND 


The Last Judgment of Lucas van Leyden. — [pn the Rep. f. K. 1899, 
pp. $0-l1, Franz Dulberg publishes an exhaustive historical and deseriptive 
account Of the great picture of the Last Judgment by Lucas van Leyden, 
now preserved in the Civic Museum of Leyden, The date, 1533, assigned to 
this picture by Tanrel and aecepted by Hymans, Michel, Lafenestre, and 
others, is shown to be groundless. The picture was ordered August 6, 1526, 
as an altarpiece in memory of Claes Dircan, who died soon after 1524, 
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GERMANY 

The Diirer Question.— Scheurl’s Lihellus de loudibus Germaniae is 
frequently quoted im the consideration of Ditrer chronology. It should be 
noted, however, that the passage referring to Diirer occurs first in the second 
edition of this work, printed in Leipzig in 1508. It mentions the “ Rosen- 
krang Festbild™ which Durer completed September 25, 1506. The Diirer 
passage does not occur in the first edition of Scheurl’s work, which was 
written in 1505 and printed January 15,1506. (RB. Kavrzsen, Hep, CK. 
1855, pp. 25-287.) 

Jacopo de’ Barberi and Albrecht Diirer.— In the Rep. -. A. 1508, 
pp. HiaT4, 450-455, Lodwig Justi examines with care the opinions of 
Galichon, Ephrussi, and Thausing concerning the relation of Jacopo de’ 
Barberi to Albrecht Diirer. Ue concludes that while Diirer may have been 
led by Jacopo to a study of proportion and of the antique, the strong 
German master pevertheless influenced the inferior Italian artist in his 
manner of engraving and pamting as well as im the selection of types, sub- 
jects, and composition, The opposite view is entertained by Berthold 
Haendecke in the Jd, Preuss. Aunsts. 1505, pp. 101-170, who specifies the 
instances in which Diirer’s studies of the nude female were based on those 
of Jacopo de" Barberi, his studies of the nude male on those of Pollainolo, 
whereas In some instances he wos influenced also by Giovanni Bellini. 

Jost de Negker.— Jost de Negker bas been knowii as an engraver who 
copied the works of Diirer and of Cranach. In the Rep. f A. 1808, pp, d77= 
$61, Campbell Dodgson publishes a Temptation of S. Anthony engraved 
by bim and now in the British Museum. This proves to be a copy of a 
work by an unknown master. 

Nikolaus Eniipfer and Adam Elsheimer,— In 1504 Friedrich Schlie 
published in Schwerin a amall volume on Nikolaus Kuiipfer in which he 
catalogued some twenty of his works in addition to those already known, 
and, on the basis of definitely established dates, sketched his artistic 
development. In the #Aep. jf A. 1808, pp. 180-107, Hemrich Weirsicker 
analyzes one of the most important of these paintings, known os the 
“Jagd nach dem Gluck” or the “Contento,” and shows that it was ao 
more or less free copy of a lost painting by Adam Elsheimer and that 
this painting is also represented by a second copy made by Johan Konig 
in 1615. 

The Signature H. F. and the Painter Hans Franck.— The Refor- 
ination partisans in the year 1520 destroyed most of the altarpiecres ond 
ecelesinstical wall paintings in Basel. Tt is largely through engravings that 
the predecessors of Hans Holbein are to be studied. In the Jk. Preuss. 
Anais. 1808, pp. (4-70, Hemrich Alfred Schmid catalogues seven draw- 
ings and twenty-five woodcuts signed HH. F., here identified as the painter 
Hans Franck. 

Hans Wechtlin’s Illustrations of the Life of Christ. — Hitherto 
forty-three of Hans Weeltlin’s illustrations of the Life of Christ have been 
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known, from books published by Knoblauch or Schott in Strassburg from 
1508 to 1822. One more of these engravings, representing the saving 
4 The Wages of Sin is Death,” is found in a volume, im the British Museum, 
published by Sehott in 141, entitled Enchiridion Chrutianam. De Promiz- 
sioniitis, Incarnations, Miraeuis, Doctrina, Vita ef Pessione Jean Christi filii 
iki. (C. Dopasox, Rep. ff A. 1800, pp. tH4-5,) 

The Subject of the Tucher Sepulchral Bronte at Regensburg. — 
The writers on Peter Vischer and his sons hove misinterpreted the subject 
on the sepulehral bronze of Frau Margarethe Tucher in the Cathedral at 
Regensburg. That it does not represent Christ and the Sisters of Lazarus, 
but Christ and the Cannanitish Women, is proved by the inseription foond 
under a replica of this bronze now in the National Museum at Munich. 
(Bertnorp Dats, Rep. fA. L808, pp. 198-01.) 

Inscriptions on Brass Eeys of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. — The brass keys of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were not infrequently inscribed with Gothic characters of highly orna- 
mental form, which seemed to be purely decorative. HH. Kleinwichter 
has shown that the key to a Lutheran chorech in Posen contains an 
inseription which may be deciphered, 


Nomen Christi benedictum in elernum. 


Other keys appear to be similarly inseribed With biblical and other proverbs. 
(Jcnics KRonre, Hep. fA. 1505, pp. 327-128.) 

Glazed Faience from Cologne. — Catalogues of collectors and dealers 
often attribute a certain class of glazed pottery to Augustin Hirsclvogel of 
Nuremberg, whereas such ware dates from a period when he had given wp 
making pottery. His suceessor, who worked after LM, produced works 
which in form ond technique appear to come from Cologne. Who this 
unknown Cologne potter was, who produced the faience published by 
0. von Falke in the Jhb. Preuss, Kunets, 1805, pp. 191-301, remains to be 
diseovered. ; 


e 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


A Crystal Vase by W. FP. Sibmacher at Prague.—In the Rudol- 
phinum at Prague is a reck-crystal vase, mounted in gilded silver, On the 
yuse is carved the Birth and the Resurrection of Christ. The vase is signed 
W. F.S. 182. As signed works in carved crystal are rare, it is interesting 
to note that this vase was sequired at the Spitzer sale and appears to be 
identical with the vase described in the catalogue of the Kiinast collection 
of the year 1005 (see Mep. f, A. 1506, p. 31), where the artist's name is given 
aa Wolff Friedrich Sippmacher. He was probably a relative of the Viennese 
goldsmith, Hans Melchior Sibmacher, who was the maker, in 1825, of a 
silver bowl in Klosterneuburg, and who was probably the son of the copper- 
plate engraver, Hans Sibmacher of Nuremberg. (0. K. Cuyrit, Rep. f. Ky 
1899, pp. 02-63.) | | 
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Painted Screens in Devonshire. —‘The papers read before the Sootety 
of Attizuaries by C. E. Keyser on ‘The Panel Paintings of Saints on the 
Devonshire Screens,” February 25 and March 94, 1807 (cf. dm. J. Arch. 
1897, p. 440), ore published in Archerologia, LVI, 1808, pp, 183-24. Two 
photographic plates of the screens in Ashton church, Devon, are given, and 
an appendix is added containing a list of the Devonshire screens still or till 
recently remaining with figures of saints, excred subjects, and arabesque 
patterns depicted or sculptured on the panels. 

Samuel and Nathaniel Buck.—In ihe A. Ari Chret. 1898, pp. d81- 
383, d. A. Koandolph gives a most interesting secount of the life and work of 
the two brothers, Samuel and Nathaniel Buck, English engravers, who 
lived during the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, Mr. Randolph deseribes their method and style, and their works, 
topographical in character, comprising a vast number of views of cities, 
ancient castles, abbeys, priories, convents, monasteries, and landscapes. 
These were published in three large folios, forming to-day, from an archaes- 
logical standpoint, a most valuable collection. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA 


To the Members of the Institute + 


I have the honor to submit, on behalf of the Council, the 
following report on the affuirs of the Institute from Septem ber 
1, 1898, to August 31, 1899. 

The annual meeting of the Council was held in New York 
on May 13,1899. By an arrangement finally agreed upon at 
the time of the adoption of the revised Regulations of the 
Institute on May 8, 1897, the annual meetings of the Manag- 
ing Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and in Rome were held in the same city on the two pre- 
eeding days. This arrangement proves to be very satisfac- 
tory, since it enables the members of the Council, of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools, and of their three 
Executive Committees, who are resident in widely separated 
parts of the country, freely to discuss plans and policies in 
friendly intercourse between the meetings. This intimate 
relation promotes good understanding and good fellowship, 
an makes the official consideration of business at the meet- 
ings harmonious, expeditions, and effective. As in previous 
years ull the meetings were held in the rooms of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of Columbia University, and the officers 
of the Institute and of the Schools desire again to eX press 
their appreciation of the kindness of the President and Board 
of Trustees of the University and of the courtesy and genial 
hospitality of Professor William R. Ware, the Director of its 
Department of Architecture. 
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The meeting of the Couneil was largely attended. Besides 
its own members, members of the Managing Committees of 
the Sehools at Athens and m Rome and former pupils of 
the Schools were present as guests of the Council and were 
invited to take part in its discussions. ‘The occasion was made 
noteworthy by the presence of Professor C. E. Norton and 
Professor Charles Waldstein, both of whom addressed the meet- 
ing. Just twenty years had elapsed since the tirst meeting of 
the Institute was held in the spring of 1879, in Boston, under 
the presidency of Professor Norton, its founder. In receiving 
Professor Waldstein, the Council welcomed not only a guest 
who had been invited from abroad to address the Societies 
of the Institute, but also the first permanent Director of the 
School at Athens, for many years its constant friend and a 
wise promoter of its highest interests, 

During the year the Institute has suffered the loss by 
death of three distinguished members: Mr. George Dennis of 
London, an Honorary Member, author of Cities and Cemeteriva 
of Airuria ; Dr, Wilham Pepper of Philadelphia, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a President of the Pennsylvamia Society; and Mr. 
David L. Bartlett of Baltimore, an honored member of the 
Baltimore Society and for many years one of its representatives 
on the Council. 

Six members have been addled to the Council during the 
year: Mr. C. P. Bowditch of the Boston Society, as a Vice- 
President of the Institute; Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson of Phila- 
delphia, os President of the Pennsylvania Society ; and Rev. 
Dr. John P. Peters, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, Professor 8. 
EB. Platner, and Professor E. P. Morris, as members re- 
spectively of the New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and New 
Haven Societies. The members of the Council now number 
thirty-nine. 

At its annual meeting the Council received the resignation 
of its ‘Treasurer, Mr. James Loeb. Mr. Loeb was foreed, by 
reason of the state of his health, to relinquish the duties which 
he had performed with signal alulity, and his resignation was 
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aceepted, but with regret. The Council has entered upon its 
minutes the following vote : 

The Conneil accepts with regret the resignation by Mr. Loeb of the 
office of Treasurer of the Institute. It recognizes gratefully the fidelity 
and efficiency of his discharge of the duties of his office, and desires to 


place upon its records the expression of its appreciation of the value of his 
many services to the Institute. 


At the annual meeting the Secretary reported that at the 
berinning of the year the Institute numbered 128 Life Mem- 
bers and 705 Annual Members, and that, at the time of the 
meeting, the number of Life Members was 123, and of Annual 
Members 728, a total of 851, with a net increase for the year 
of 18. 

The Council regrets to announce that, in consequence of the 
diminished membership of the Cincinnati and Washington 
Societies, it has seemed best no longer to attempt to maintain 
them as separate organizations. Some of their members have 
been transferred to other Societies of the Institute. 

The name of the New Haven Society has been changed to 
the Connecticut Society of the Institute, and to this several 
residents of that state, who had been connected with other 
Societies, have transferred their membership. 

During the year, 150 boxes of plates and cuts of former pub- 
lications of the Institute and School at Athens have been trans- 
ferred from the University Press to the Metropolitan Storage 
Warehouse in Cambridge, where they are separately stored. 

The plan inaugurated by the Council in 1897-98, by which 
it provides courses of lectures each year before the Societies 
of the Institute, was successfully continued during the past 
winter. Lectures were delivered by Professor Perrin of Yule 
University, on The Tanagra Figurines, and on A Classical 
Archaeologist before the Sistine Madonna; by Dr. Joseph 
Clark Hoppin, now of Bryn Mawr College, on The Masters of 
Athenian Vase Painting, and on Athletic Sports as Portrayed 
upon Greek Vases; by Professor Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago, on The Origin and History of the Pyramid; by 
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Professor Seymour, of Yale University, on A Midsummer 
Trip to the Lands of Hellas; and by Professor Charles 
Waldstein, Slude Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Cambridge, England, on The American Excavation of the 
Argive Heraeum, on The Spirit of Greek Art, and on The 
Art of Phiclias. 

The Council herewith submits the reports for 1898-99 of 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and in Rome, with the reports made to these Com- 
mittees for the same year by the Directors of the Schools. 

The Committee in charge of the School at Athens reports 
progress in the preparation for publication of the results of the 
excavation conducted at the Argive Heraeum during the years 
1892-90 by Professor Waldstein, by whom the work, in two 
quarto volumes, will be edited, with the assistance of scholars 
who took part in the excavation and others who have been ac- 
tively engaged on the arrangement of the collections and their 
preparation for publication. The Institute has had part from 
the beginning in this noteworthy undertaking. It contributed 
liberally to the fund by means of which the excavation was 
made; it has voted a subvention of twenty-tive hundred 
dollars to the publication of its results; and it has appointed 
representatives —the President, Professor H. N. Fowler, and 
Mr. Edward Robinson —to serve on the joint committee which 
will have general charge of the publication in this country. 
Arrangements will probably be made by which the work will 
be furnished to members of the Institute on alvantareous 
terms. The report to the Council at its annual meeting, made 
for the joint committee by its chairman, Professqr Seymour, 
eoneluded with the announcement that the Committee, on the 
suggestion of Professor Waldstein, had uninimonsly voted to 
dedicate the work to Professor C. E. Norton, whose wise 
counsels and active interest had greatly promoted the welfare 
of the School at Athens, 

The report in behalf of the Managing Committee of the 
School in Rome records action of signal importance. The 
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Committee has made the Directorship of the School permanent. 
To take this Important step so soon after the foundation of the 
School, when the means for its support were not yet assured, 
required courage and faith, but the Committee was unanimous 
in its opinion that the action should no longer be deferred. 
The Direetor was elected for a period of five years, With him 
will be annually associated, as professors in the School, scholars 
of repute from the Faculties of our Universities and Colleges. 
The School thus secures permanence in control, and the bond | 
is not weakened which unites it to American institutions of : 
learning. That the School supplies a positive need and is an 

important addition to the resources of the higher education in 

America is a sentiment that has recently been publicly indorsed 

by many Presidents of American Universities. 

The Council learnt with regret of the resignation of the 
chairman of the Managing Committee of the School in Rome, 
Professor Hale, of the University of Chicago. Professor Hale 
has managed the interests of the School for more than: four 
years with energy and success. The Institute commits to the, 
Managing Committee of each School the entire administration 
of its affairs; nevertheless, the Council, desiring to place on 
its records the expression of its appreciation of the value 
of Professor Hale's services, has entered upon its minutes 
the following vote : 


The Connell of the Institute, being informed of the resignation by Pro- 
fessor Hale of the office of chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
School in Rome, desires to record the expression of its regret that he has 
found if necessary to relinquish the position which he has held with distine- 
tion since the organization of the School, and also of its grateful recognition 
of the fidelity and ability with which he has conducted its affairs during 
the first four years of its history. 


At its annual meeting, a communication in respect to the 
American School of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine 
was presented to the Council by Dr. W. H. Ward and Dr, 
John P. Peters, in behalf of the Council of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis, to the following effect: 
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Professor J. H. Thayer reported to the Society at a meeting held on De 
cember 28, 1898, that the Council of the Institute, by unanimous vote, had 
authorized its Exeentive Committee to effect the union of the School with 


the Institute upon conditions similar to these under which the schools at 


Athens and Rome are affiliated with it, and had agreed, if the union should 
be effected, io guarantee to the School in Palestine aid to the amount of five 
hundred dollars for the year 1589-1000), [For the action of the Council, see 
the Jowrnal of the Institute, Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 475.) The Society hereupon 
voted that the School should be affiliated with the Inetitute on the termea 
stated, with the understanding that only such material produced by the 
School in Palestine, or relating to its explorations, as is of a» distinetly arch- 
seclogical and non-biblical character would be held to be subject to the priar 
claim of the Journal of the Institute, while papers and explorations of dis- 
tinetly biblical interest. would naturally be delivered to the Committee on 
Publication of the Society. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has thus 
approved the union of the School with the Institute on the 
terms voted by the Council at its annual meeting in 1898. 
But no steps were taken toward the organization of the School 
in the past year, because of the absence in Europe of Professor 
J. H. Thayer, the chairman of the committee in charge of the 


Achool, On his return, the purpose of its founders is to pro- 


ceed immediately with its organization. The exact terms of 
its relation to the Institute will be determined in conference 
with the Executive Committee of the Institute, and its entire 
administration, including the expenditure of its income, will 
then be committed to its Managing Committee. 

The School at Athens has been forming in recent years a 
collection of lantern slides for the illustration of Greek topog- 
raphy, architecture, art, and classical antiquities. The collec- 
tion is designed not to include subjects which can readily he 
obtained from ordinary dealers, but to supplement these with 
unusual and ordinarily inaccessible subjects, or with views 
which will specially illustrate the work of the School. Pro. 
vision has been made by which the slides can be borrowed or 
duplicated and purchased. ‘The collection has proved to be 
useful, and a joint committer has been appointed representing 
the Institute, the School at Athens, and the School in Rome 
to take charge of a general collection of slides to le Thinaged 
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under-the auspices of the Institute. The members of this 
committee are Professor Fowler, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, for the Institute; Professor Howes, of the University of 
Vermont, for the School at Athens; and Professor Marqnand, 
of Princeton University, and Professor Kelsey, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for the School in Rome. This joint com- 
mittee will present a plan for the consideration of the 
Managing Committees and the Council, at the annual meet- 
ing to be held in May, 1900. 

The Council elected the following officers to serve during the 
year 1899-1900: President, Professor John Williams White ; 
Acting President (to serve in the absence of the President 
in Europe), Professor T. D. Seymour; Vice-Presidents, Mr. C. 
FP. Bowditch of Boston, President D. C. Gilman of Baltimore, 
Mr. M. A. Ryerson of Chicago, Professor T. D. Seymour of New 
Haven, and Dr. Taleott Williams of Philadelphia; Treasurer, 
Mr. James H. Hyde of New York. 

The income of the Institute, from fees of annual members, 
sales of publications, and interest on deposits in 1898-99 was 
$6177.02: the income from fees alone, less the sums deducted 
hy the treasurers of the Affiliated Societies for local expenses 
which, under the Regulations, must not exceed ten per cent 
of the sums collected by them, was $5172. The income from 
fees in 1898-90 was less than it was in the preceding year and 
less than it will be in 1899-1900, for special reasons. The New 
Haven Society was organized in the spring of 1898, and the 
annual dues of its members for 1898-09 were promptly col- 
lected and paid into the treasury of the Institute before the 
beginning of the next financial year on September 1, 1898. 
They, therefore, appear in the accounts for 1897-98, The 
Cleveland Society also had established the practice of collect- 
ing its dues for the following yearin May, and the greater part 
of its fees for 1898-99 appear in the accounts for 1897-08. 
Hereafter, in conformity with the general practice, it will col- 
lect its fees in the autumn. One of the societies has not yet 
rendered its account for 1898-09, 
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The budget annually voted by the Council at its meeting in 
May for the year that begins on the first of the following Sep- 
tember is defrayed by the income for that year. It is there- 
fore very important that the annual dues should be collected 
by the treasurers of the societies and turned over to the treas- 
urer of the Institute as early in the financial year as possible. 
At its annual meeting in 1898 the Council passed the following 
vote at the request of Mr. James Loeb, its Treasurer : 

Resolved: That the Council request the treasurers of the Affiliated Socie 
hes to collect in November, immediately after the holding of the annual 
mostings of the Societies, the annual fees due from members for the year 
beginning on the first of the preceding September, 

Most of the societies comply promptly with this request. If 
it were disregarded, the Treasurer would be unable to meet th 
financial obligations of the Institute. , 

A heavy demand has been made on the treasury of the Insti- 
tute during the calendar years 1897, 1898, 1899, on account of 
the Journal, When the Council voted, at its annual meeting 
in May, 1897, to establish the Journal in the Second Series. it 
determined to begin this Series with the calendar year 180T ; 
but the funds used for this purpose were drawn from the income 
of the financial year that began on the first of September, 1897. 
Furthermore, the cost of publication of the first volume of the 
Journal in the Second Series wus unusually heavy. The Coun- 
ceil, desiring to maintain the sound business principle of not 
anticipating the income of any year, has been rradually redue- 
ing the deficit created in 1897, and hopes shortly to be able to 
meet all charges for publication in each financial year from the 
income of that year, without anticipating its receipts. By vote 
of the Council, on recommendation of the Board of Editors, 
the Institute now makes aun annual appropriation of #4500, 
of which $1600 is contributed by the Schools at Athens 


and in Rome, for the publication of the Tivnal. Whe ann 


is paid over to the Board in three installments, each of 
#1500, on January 1, May 1, and September 1. The Board 
has unanimously elected Dr. Clarence H. Young the Business 
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Manager, and will present a financial statement annually to 
the Couneil. 

The Council voted to establish a standing Committee of three 
on American Archaeology, and Mr. Howditch has consented to 
serve as its chairman. This Committee will consider the ways 
in which the Institute may again actively engage in the promo- 
tion of the study of this interesting and important subject, and 
will report from time to. time to the Council. Mr. Bowditch 
adiressed the Council on the possibilities of profitable work in 
this field, and since the meeting has sent to the Executive Com- 
mittee the following memorandum relating to one department 
of the general subject : 


MEMORARKDOM OF PLANS FOR THE USE OF MONEY IN FURTHERING 
THE STUDY OF CENTRAL AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


(1) To follow out the migrations of the ancient tribes of Mexico, ao far 
a8 the same can be done by a close examination aud study (including explo 
ration) of the rutns and remaina which they have left along their tracks. 

This would be a very expensive and long-econtinued work and would 
require years and a large amount of money to enable the Institute to bring 
about satisfactory results. 

(2) To organize an exploring expedition to some particular locality in 
Mexico, Guatemala, or Honduras, and to conduct explorations in such a local- 
ity for one or more years. 

This plun, although not necessarily taking a long time, would require a 
considerable sum of mommy. 

(3) To employ Mr. Edward H. Thompson (who is now doing work in 
Central America for Mr. Stephen Salisbury) to do some special bits of work 
in Chichen [tza, under the auspices and for the benefit of the Institute. 

(4) To offer a money prize for the best original work in some particular 
line of American Archaeology. 

(5) To employ some first-rate lecturer, who shall deliver a course of lec- 
tures on American Archaeology in one or more colleges in this country. 

(6). To undertake the publication in facsimile of some of the Mexican 
Pleture-writiugs, to be disposed of at a moderate price, 


The regular charges upon the funds of the Institute are so 
many that it will be dificult, if not impossible, for any of these 
undertakings to be carried out by direct-drafts upon its treas- 
ury. But these offer an attractive opportunity to the Affiliated 
Societies of the Institute to promote archaevlogical investiga- 
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tion and research. The Regulations of the Institute provide 
for just such profitable activity on the part of any soviety. 
Any moneys contributed for such a purpose are strictly appro- 
priated to it, and contributions toward the cost of any explora- 
tion or similar undertaking may be assigned by the donors to 
the credit of any museum or public institution that they may 
select. As the Council has previously indicated, such an enter- 
prise would incidentally strengthen the society that undertook 
it, since it would rouse local pride and interest ; and the Coun- 
cil desires to call the special attention of the societies at their 
next annual meeting to the memorandum furnished by Mr. 
Bowditch. 

The Regulations which were adopted in 1807 provide for an 
annual meeting of the Institute asa whole, for the reading and 
discussion of scientific papers by its members. On recom- 
mendation of the Kxecutive Committee, the Council appointed 
the first of these meetings for the Christmas Holidays of 1899, 
It will be held in New Haven on December 27, 28, and 24, and 
the presence and active cooperation of many members of the 
Institute is already assured. The opening address will be de- 
livered by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Honorary President 
of the Institute. The Council hope that this meeting will 
happily inungurate a series of annual meetings that will be 
permanent, 

For the Counert,, 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 

GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
for 1898-99 of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and also that of the Director, 
Professor Rufus B. Richardson. 

The past year has been one of prosperity in the life and work 
of the School, Fifteen students have been in attendance, —a 
larger number than ever before. The highest number in previ- 
ous years was eleven, in 1895-96 and in 1897-98. Four of the 
fifteen were young women; two being graduates of Smith Col- 
lege, one a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, and the fourth a 
graduate of Wellesley College. Of the young men, two had 
received the first academic degree from Cornell University, two 
from the University of Michigan, two from Yale University, 
and one each from Ambherst College, Brown University, the 


University of Cincinnati, Dartmouth College, and Denison Uni- 


versity. Six of the fifteen students had been in attendance 
at the School for at least one year previously ; it was the fifth 
year of Mr. De Con's residence in Athens. Never before have 
80 large a number of students of previous years returned. 
Never, we are assured by the Director, has the work of the stu- 
dents been more earnest and enthusiastic, 

The usefulness of an institution of learning is not measured 
by the number of its students; but the presence in our School 


of so many serious students — well trained in comparison with 
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what was possible a score of years ago — is a gratifying indica- 
tion of the growing interest in classical studies in America, and 
of the adoption of a higher standard of attainment, and of a 
hearty appreciation of the opportunities which are offered by 
our School. We may also justly consider so large an attendance 
of students as good evidence that our trust has been well admin- 
istered. 

Professor Edward Delavan Perry, Ph.D., Jay Professor of 
Greek in Columbia University, has accepted his election by the 
Managing Committee, to serve as Professor in the School for 
the year 1900-1901. Professor Paul Shorey, Ph.D., Professor 
of Greek, and head of this department, in the University of 
Chicago, will render lke service during the year 1901-1902. 
He was a student of the School during the first year of its life, 
1852-83. 

Mrs. Elizabeth 5. Mead, President of Mt. Holyoke College, 
has resigned her place im the Managing Committee, and is 
succeeded therein by her colleague Miss Louise F. Randolph 
of the department of Fine Arts. 

Professor William Gardner Hale of the University of Chicago, 
on his resignation of the Chairmanship of our sister School in 
Rome, ceases to be an ex-officio member of our Managing Com- 
mittee, and resumes his membership by election, to which he 
was Called in 1885. His successor as Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome, Professor Minton Warren of 
Harvard University, becomes according to our regulations ¢z- 
officio a member of our Committee, in which his place is taken 
for this year by the Acting Chairman, Professor Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill of Wesleyan University. 

No other change has occurred in our Committee. That other 
institutions of learning in America should be brought into close 
relations with the School is desirable on every account. If this 
were achieved, its work in Greece would become more effective 
from the natural increase in the number of students, and the 
additional income could be used to excellent advantage, 

As an indication of the interest taken in its work by the 
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members of its Managing Committee, the Chairman records 
with pleasure that nineteen members were present at the meet- 
ing of the Committee in May, representing thirteen of the sup- 
porting colleges, while other members were present by proxy. 

On remitting #1000 as the stipend for the second year of the 
Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship, Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin 
declared the intention of the founders of the fellowship to make 
it permanent during their lifetime, though reserving the right to 
discontinue it on giving notice not less than a year in advance, 
This generous action is all the more grateful to the Committee 
because of Dr. Hoppin’s long and intimate connexion with the 
School, and as further evidence of his sympathetic approval. 

Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler has resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Fellowships which he held for two 
years, and has been succeeded in this office by Miss Professor 
Abby Leach of Vassar College. 

Miss Harriet A. Boyd has been appointed Agnes Hoppin 
Memorial Fellow for 1899-1900. Miss Boyd was a student of 
the School in the year 1896-97, and won unsought distinction 
at the close of that year by her service as a volunteer nurse in 
the Greek army in the war with Turkey. In 1898 she received 
one of the fellowships of the School in the competitive examina- 
tion. The two other fellowships of the School for 1899-1900 
have been awarded to Mr, Benjamin Powell, A.B., Cornell 
University, 1896, A.M., ifid., 1898, and to Mr. James Tucker, 
A.B., Brown University, 1897, who was a member of the 
School during last year. 

The current circular of the Committee on Fellowships, giving 
information with regard to the examinations which are to be 
held on March 15, 16, and 17, 1900, and reprinting the papers 
which were set in the Fellowship examination of March, 1899, 
will be found in the Appendix to this number of the Journal, 
pp. $38—-1L11, 

Some persons may have been inclined to regard the fellow- 
ships as intended to be simply benevolent endowments to aid 
deserving students to spend a year in Greece. But in estab 
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lishing them the Committee desired to set a higher standard 
of attainment, to secure a nucleus of members of the School 
who should remain in Greece during the full term of the Aca- 
demic year, and also to stimulate students to definite achieve- 
ment in a special department. It desires the holders of 
fellowships ta do work that may stand comparison with that 
which is done by the members of the French and German 
Schools in Greece,— work of such high character that the 
statement of its results will correspond to a thesis for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, rather than to an undergradu- 
ate’s thesis for honors, although the latter possibly might suf- 
fice in the case of ordinary students. The Committee prefers 
not to make very hard and fast rules for the direction of the 
Fellows of the School, as regards either the exact limits of 
residence in Greece or the work to be pursued. In general, 
however, the incumbents of fellowships are expected to be not 
only better prepared for archaeological work in Greece than 
most of their associates, but also more earnest im their re- 
searches, and rather more closely bound by the Regulations 
of the School. The School year, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, cannot wisely be shortened, althongh the climate of 
Athens in June and July is trying for some constitutions. 
Some subjects of research, it is true, can be pursued to equal, 
or even better, advantage in Berlin, Paris, or London, than 
at Athens, and study in the museums of Italy and of North- 
ern Europe may be important as a supplement as well as an 
introduction to work in Athens: but our School is established 
primarily to encourage and assist researches which can be car- 
ried on better in Greece than anywhere else, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances the Fellows are not expected to ask for 
relief from the conditions of residence, but should choose fields 
of research which are suited to the opportunities which the 
School offers. 

Many of our students go to Greece with no expectation of 
becoming archaeologists, but in order to become better classical 
scholars, — realizing that they will appreciate classical literature 
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more thoroughly, and be better teachers all their days, from 
their life in Athens and their acquaintance with the land and 
its monuments. Even these may study to advantage some 
central subject that they may learn the methods of archaeo- 
logical research, but they are right in striving to gain a gen- 
eral view of the methods and results of archaeological work 
in Greece. Many archaeological facts are simple when seen in 
their proper place and relations which seem abstruse and com- 
plicated when studied in books by the beginner. Such students 
should also travel widely in the country, that before the mind's 
eye may hover, not a printed map, but the view of Attica which 
one has from Mt. Pentelicus, the view of Sparta which greets 
the traveller as he descends from Mt. Parnon, the picture of 
Olympia which is gained from the hill Cronion, and the pano- 
rama which is seen from Acrocorinthus. But if the student 
visits all the sites of Greece which are now easily accessible, 
and makes himself fairly familiar with the most important facts 
with regard to each, and learns to know the museums and 
monuments of Athens and Attica, as even a general scholar 
should, and gains some familiarity with the Modern Greek 
langtiage,—he has little time remaining in his first year for 
a particular subject of definite archaeological work. Several 
interesting discoveries and observations have been made at 
different times by students in the first year of residence at 
the School, — scholars will remember Mr. De Con's discovery 
in 1891-92 of the misplacement of scenes in the ordinary 
treatment of the Choragie Monument of Lysicrates, the deci- 
pherment by Mr. Andrews in 1895-96 of the inscription on 
the eastern architrave of the Parthenon, and Mr. Brown's 
discovery of inscriptions in the wall of the Acropolis, — but 
the first year of residence at the School, in ordinary cases, 
must be one of preparation rather than of achievement. The 
Committee is not prepared to confine the award of its fellow- 
ships to those who have already spent a year in Greece, and 
have become familiar with the land, its monuments, and its 
language; but those who have accomplished this preliminary 
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work are likely on several accounts to have the advantage in 
the fellowship examinations, and the founders of the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship wisely directed that in general 
preference should be “given to a candidate who has already 
spent a year as a student in the School at Athens.” 

Extended travelling in Greece, however, is not discouraged 
by the Committee. From year to year more time has been 
given by the Director and the students to tours in the inte- 
rior. Details are given in the Director's annual reports, and 
Professor Emerson in his report to the Committee writes as 
follows: 


The excavation of Delphi has not deterred the French School from detail- 
ing some of its members to explore Peloponnesus, Mt, Athos, Thrace, and 
Bulgaria, for examples of Byzantine architecture and painting. The trerman 
School has been active this year in Athens, Egypt, and Priene. Members 
of the British School have been busily planning and prosecuting excavations 
in Melos, Thessaly, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt. The travelling work ef our 
own membership has been too scattered and individual to make it the sub- 
ject of systematic report, but some notion of the part it plays in the economy 
of the School year may be gathered from a list of the more important his- 
toric sites which have been visited by parties of two or more students 
since the date of my report for 1807-05: Volo, Velestino, Larizea, Tempe, 
Mt. Olympus, Thessulonica, Constantinople, Troy, Assos, Pergamon, Sin yrni, 
Ephesus, Priene, Corinth, Nema, Mycennae, Tiryns, Argos, Nauplin, Man- 
tines, Lake Stymphalus, Tegea, Mt Cyllene, Sparta, Amyclae, Messene, 
Basaae, Olympia, Aegosthena, Mt. Cithaeron, Platuea, Thebes, Orchomenus, 
Delphi, Chaleis, Eretria, Thermopylae, Lamin, Laurium, Sunium, Myconos, 
Delos, Mesolongion, Agrinion, Thermon, Stratos, Arta (Ambracia), and 
Amphilochian Argos. In Attica: Phyle, learia, Vari, Thorieus, Mt. Aymet- 
tus, Mt. Pentelicus, Marathon, and the Island of Salamis. Three gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hopkins, Hyde, and Morse, took advantage of the permission which 
was given them in January to visit Egypt, and proceeded up the Nile as far 
ae Luwor. 


Professor Emerson adds with regard to the climate : 


Both indoor and outdoor work in Athens presuppose a rather rugged 
eonstitution under the conditions of temperature usually prevailing. From 
this point of view, the Committee's efforts to overcome the habit of treating 
Athens as a winter resort, deserve the most cordial support, although it 
would be going too far to insist upon its advantages os a summer one. No 
student whose time is limited need hesitate, of course, to come here at any 
season of the year. 
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The publication of the results of the exeavations conducted 
in 1892-95 by Dr. Charles Waldstein as Director of the School, 
by means of funds contributed in part by the Institute, is antici- 
pated by the Committee in the course of the next year. A 
considerable part of the manuscript is already in the hands of 
the Committee in charge, of which Professor John H. Wright 
will act as chairman. The work will be issued in two quarto 
volumes, with about 115 plates and 370 illustrations in the text, 
Six or seven of the plates will be of folio size, ten will be helio- 
gravures of the most perfect workmanship, and six or seven 
others will be colored. In this publication Professor Waldstein 
will be assisted by Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin ( Vases), Mr. E. L. 
Tilton (Architecture), Mr. Herbert F. De Cou (Bronzes), Pro- 
fessor Richardson (Inscriptions), Mr. George H. Chase (Terra 
Cottas), Professor Richard Norton (Gems and Gold Orna- 
ments), Mr. A. M. Lythgoe (Egyptian Scarabs, etc.), and by 
Dr. H. 8. Washington and Dr. T. W. Heermance. 

The Director's report gives interesting details with regard to 
the progress of the excavations at Corinth, and a careful account 
of the fountain Pirene will appear in an early number of the 
Journal of the Institute. The results of the work at Corinth 
are very gratifying. No archaeologist anticipated that at such 
a moderate expense so important topographical facts would be 
secured. Scholars remember the vastness of the field, and that 
the most definite previous attempt to identify the ancient ayera 
had been made at least half a mile from the place where it is 
found. The “Square” of the modern hamlet is much nearer 
the centre of the ancient city’s life than had been supposed. In 
the first campaign of excavation the theatre was discovered; in 
the second the famous fountain Pirene was found, and the very 
ancient ruined temple of which seven columns still stand was 
identified as the temple of Apollo, on the road to Sievon. This 
year the ancient agora has been identified, with its Propylaewm, 
hard by Pirene,—the Propylacum almost forming a continuation 
of the front wall of Pirene. In addition, the fountain of Glauce 
has been found and cleared ; Pirene has been completely opened, 
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and its water conduits secured for the use of the modern ham- 
let; and the temple of Apollo has been thoroughly cleared in 
such a manner that peculiarities of its structure are now mani- 
fest for the first time. Comparatively few and unimportant 
inscriptions have been found. Clearly the Corimthians were 
not so much in the habit of recording on stone their public 
actions and resolutions as the Athenians; but in the agora a 
larger number of inscriptions may be awaiting us. As in the 
two former years, the works of ancient art discovered last 
spring were of little importance. The results secured by our 
Corinthian excavations haye been mainly topographical, but 
they have this further incidental value that no work at Corinth 
after this will be at random. 

Friends of the School will be interested in the following 
translation of an extract from a private letter by Professor 
Dérpfeld, the honored head of the German School in Athens, 
to whom the members of our School have long been under very 
special obligations, and whose judgment in the matter of the 
Corinthian excavations no one would dispute: 


I was in Corinth not long ago to study the recent excavations of the 
American School. The resulta are excellent. By the side of Pirene lie 
the foundations of a temple and, what is particularly important, the 
foundations of the great Propylaeum which is mentioned by Pansanins. 
By the side of the latter lies the Agora, of which a part has already 
been uncovered. About the Agora certainly still lie wider the earth 
the ruins of all the public buildings which once surrounded the market 
place. The American School deserves congratulations for these discoveries 
anid that of the fountain Glance, anid for its complete clearing of the temple 
of Apollo. The obligation now resta upon the School to wnoover the whole 
Agera, where it doubtless will find uot only ruined buildings but many 
valunble records, | 


The Director had in his hands at the beginning of the year 
for the purposes of excavation about $1000, but most of this 
sum was already pledged for land which he had asked the 
Greek government to exproprinte. 

The following circular was issued with the public approval 
of most of the officers of the Institute, and of the former 
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Directors and Professors of the School,— Presidents Dwight, 
Gilman, and Low: Bishop Potter; Professors White, Norton, 
Perry, Slaughter, Goodwin, Van Benschoten, D’Ooge, Tarbell, 
Orris, Poland, J, R. Wheeler, Goodell, B. I. Wheeler, Sterrett, 
Hale, J. H. Wright, and Mr. Ryerson: 


‘Three years ago the Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece granted to 
the American School at Athens the privilege of conducting excavations on 
the site of Ancient Corinth. The Director of the School, Professor Rich- 
ardson, and his colleague for the year, Profezzor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of 
Cornell University, agreed that no available site in the kingdom promised 
more important results from excavations than this city, which in all Greece 
was second only to Athens in magnificence, wealth, and population, and 
had great historic interest. They were well aware of the magnitude of the 
enterprise; not only was the extent of the ancient city vast, but the ruins 
also are covered by a layer of soil which in many places 1s from fifteen to 
twenty feet in thickness. 

The work in 1896 was of a tentative nature. The topography of Corinth 
was absolutely unknown, except for the great landmarks of the two harbors, 
Acrocorinthns, and the Isthmian Sanctuary in the suburbs, Even the old 
ruined temple had no certain name, Twenty trial trenches were dug, and 
the ancient Greek theatre was discovered, with portions of « Roman theatre 
reating upon it, and indications of the proximity of the Agora. 

In 1807 the work of excavation was interrupted by the war between 
Greece and Turkey. 

In 1898 the excavations were continued, with about 120 men, and were 
facilitated by the uae of a track and twelve cars which the French had used 
in their work at Delphi and had now kindly rented to us. The main result 
of these excavations was the discovery of the fountain Pirene, which was 
the centre of the life of the ancient city. In tentative digging near the old 
temple, which is now identified as the temple of Apollo by its relations to 
Pirene, two of its fallan monolithic columns were found. Five statues were 
discovered near Pirene, but unfortunately they are headless. The nom ber 
of inscriptions waa not large, but ineludes the lintel of the Synagogue of 
the Jews, —probably the very synagogue in which St. Paul tanght when he 
came first to Corinth. Many smaller objects of interest were discovered, 
from all ages of the city’s life. 

‘The American School at Athens has no money with which to continue the 
exeavations at Corinth in the Spring of 1869. The Mannging Committee 
would regret on every account to stop the work at the present point. The 
stage of experiment is passed. With the temple of Apollo, the theatre, and 
Pirene identified, no further excavation in that region need be af random. 
The track aud cars are now at Corinth ready for use, The land has been 
expropriated for our work, The discovery of the two fallen columns of the 
temple of Apollo warrants the hope of further diseoveries in the vicinity. 


=. Ue 
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That so much has been accomplished on so great o field with so limited 
meats, testifies, in the opinion of those who are best qualified to judge, to 
the learning and judgment of the Director, and entitles him to the gratitude 
and support of the friends of the School. 

The fountain of Pirene must be laid quite bare, and the aqueduct which 
still carries the water supply for the little hamlet must be made entirely 
secure. The cost of land expropriated has been about 21000, About @5000 
has been paid hitherto for these excavations. About half this sum hs 
been contributed by or through the Archaeological Institute. Colonel John 
Hay gave S114"), Dr. Charles Peabody 2500, Mr. W. W. Low $250, and others 
smaller amounts. 

The sum of $1500 would suffice for the work immediately about Pirene 
and the temple of Apollo. If another thousand dollars were at the com- 
mand of the Director for the determination of the Agora, and for following 
up the broad, well-paved street which has been found near the theatre, all 
friends of the School and of archaeological studies would be glad. These 
excavations, do not simply furnish fresh material for study to the students 
of the School; they also throw much desired light on old archaeological 
problems. . 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer of the Managing Committes 
of the School, G. M. Lasz, Ex. 44, State Street, Boston, Mass., or to 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, 
Vae Usrvensrry, Chairman of the Managing Comnuittes of the Sehool, 
January 17, Lee. 


In response to this circular, gifts were received amounting to 
somewhat less than 3800, as is reported in the Treasurer's state- 
ment. The Council of the Institute appropriated 4500 for this 
work, and Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, being in Greece, became inter- 
ested in the undertaking, and gave to the Director #1000 for 
the excavations. Thus about 22300 was available for our 
excavations this year, and this sum has been expended, except 
a small amount which is to be paid for part of the expropriated 
land. a 

That these excavations should cease. or even he suspended, 
at the point which they have reached, would be unfortunate 
for archaeological science as well as for our prestige. The first 
trenches dug at Corinth were “trial” or experimental, but now 
the limits are clearly drawn. <A great privilege ig ours if the 
friends of our School and of archaeological research will furnish 
the means. About #5000 should be devoted next spring to ex- 
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cavations on the agora at Corinth. The track and ears of the 
French School are still at our disposal, and at hand. 

The principal arguments for continuing the excavations at 
Corinth are the same ag were set forth in the circular which was 
issued last January, and is reprinted above. The success of the 
last year greatly increases the probability of important diseoy- 
eries in the succeeding excavations. 

At the request of the Smithsonian Institution, our School has 
become its agent in Greece for the distribution of scientific pub 
lications in its system of International Exchanges. 

Students will be interested in the kindly concession to mem- 
bers of our School by the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company 
of first-class fare for the price of a second-class ticket. Food, 
however, is to be paid for at ordinary rates. Applications for 
this privilege must be made for a definite trip, and must be 
countersigned by the Direetor, and addressed to the Commer- 
cial Director of the Steamship Company, in Trieste, by whom 
the permits will be sent, authorizing the holder to buy at the 
rates specified at any office of the Company. Students in 
America who intend to use this privilege should attend to 
the formalities of admission to the School, by application 
to the Chairman of the Managing Committee, in order to 
show to the Director their right to the favor. 

Once more the Chairman of the Managing Committee closes 
his Report with an urgent appeal for contributions toward the 
completion of the permanent Endowment Fund of the School. 
The list of former students, which shows the positions which 
these hold in American colleges and universities, proves the 
influence which the School already exerts on classical studies 
in America, and this influence is increasing from year to 
year. The School is preparing to do better work than has 
been possible for it in its early stages, when archaeological stud- 
ies had no sure foothold in our institutions of learning, and it 
should have an assured income of at least $8000, At present 
its absolutely assured income is only about #2800. The an- 
nual contributions of the supporting colleges and universities 
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amount to about $4000. The margin between the income and 
the absolutely necessary expenses is too small for comfort. ‘The 
Committee would gladly allow a larger sum for the expenses of 
the Professor, add somewhat to the salary of the Director, and 
make a larger appropriation for the growth of the library, while 
the annual contributions expected from each of the supporting 
colleges should be reduced as soon as possible, in order that 
more institutions may be able as they are willing to join in the 
maintenance of the School. No other enterprise has united so 
many of our most important institutions of learning in so pleas- 
ant relations. No other enterprise has accomplished so much 
for sound learning in America with so limited means, 

, THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Chairman. 

Yate Ustrversirr, 

October 2, 1880, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1898-09 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Claasical 
Studies at Athens. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit the following 
report on my administration of the affairs of the American 
School at Athens for the year beginning October 1, 1898. 

I spent the summer of 1898 with my family at Athens. The 
students of the School assembled promptly at the beginning of 
October, except Miss M. L. Nichols, who was detained by ill- 
ness several weeks in Italy. Of the fifteen members, six were 
former students, viz.: Miss Boyd and Miss M. L. Nichols, Mr. 
Baur, Dr, Cooley, Mr. DeCou, and Mr, Dickerman. 

On October 5, with the students who were already in Greece, 
I visited the site of Tearia, returning to Athens over the sum- 
mit of Mt. Pentelieus. A few days later we climbed Mt. 
Hymettus, returning by way of the deme Paeania. Then fol- 
lowed the tour of Argolis, at the close of which with the men of 
the party I continued as far as Sparta, and ascended Mt. Tay- 
getus, Then followed a tour through Boeotia, which included, 
besides the places which we have usually visited on the beaten 
track, a visit to Aegosthena and the ascent of Mt, Cithaeron. 
We closed this tour with an inspection of the site which was 
excavated by our School at Eretria. After these two longer 
tours the School settled down for work in the museums, and I 
made tours only with a few members as occasion allowed. The 
most important of these was one on bicyeles through Acarnania 
and Actolia with Professor Fairbanks and Mr. Dickerman, in 
which we went as far as Arta, and visited all the important 
sites of that region, notably Oeniadae and the ancient Aetolian 
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capital, Thermon. My first lecture was on the Acropolis, Octo- 
ber 6, and gave a general survey of the ruins there. 

IT began my weekly exercises in the museums in the latter 
part of October and continued them until March, covering the 
collection of Mycenaean antiquities and most of the Lportant 
works of sculpture in the museums. The members who at- 
tended these exercises had each an opportunity to discuss some 
interesting piece of sculpture in the presence of the others. 
This part of the work was never done so well before. Those 
who come to us show evidence of a better training of the artis- 
tic sense. These exercises were attended also by a considera- 
ble number of Americans resident in Athens. 

My tried associate, Professor Emerson, conducted in January 
and Febrnary a series of exercises in epigraphy, chiefly in the 
Epigraphic Museum, but one in Eleusis, and one in the library 
of the School, on building records of the Erechtheum, the 
Hecatompedon inseriptions, accounts of the temple of Eleusis, 
building records of Eleusis, and the Arsenal of Philon. 

A small circle was formed under the direction of Professor 
Emerson, which met six times for the reading of Modern Greek 
ballads. 

I desire to mention also the cheerfulness and zeal with which 
Professor Emerson has brought his great acquisitions of learn- 
ing into the common service, | 

My other colleague, Miss Chapin, supplemented my course in 
sculpture with some highly appreciated lectures on the grave- 
reliefs in the museums. She lectured also in the Sehool on 
epitaphs, and at Salamis on the topography of the battle, and 
has always been ready to help in every way. 

Our school has profited greatly also, as usual. from the 
peripatetic lectures of Professor Dérpfeld on the monuments 
of Athens and Eleusis, to which | regarded my usual lecture 
in the autumn at Eleusis as simply preparatory. Dr. Wolters 
also gave a brief course of lectures on the contents of the 
Athenian museums, which many members of our Sehool at- 
tended. Dr. Wilhelm’s exercises on epigraphy also supple- 
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mented the work of Professor Emerson on the same subject. 
Thus, as usual, our students have felt no lack of instruction. 

But the individual work furnishes probably the best criterion 
of the School's profitable activity. The library has never been 
so thronged in the history of the School. More than once the 
usual number of chatrs did not suffice for the readers. It is a 
fit matter for satisfaction and record that each of the fifteen 
students had a subject of research and investigation, which 
was chosen early in the year and worked at steadily, besides 
attending the general exercises. The following is a list of 
these subjects : 


Mr. Baur: Divinities of Healing. 

Miss Boyd : Inseriptions from Eleusis relating to Building. 

Dr, Cooley z Inscriptions and Literature relating to the Old Athena- 
Temple on the Athenian Acropolis. 

Mr. DeCou : The Bronzes from the Argive Heraeom. 

Mr. Dickerman: Pegasus. 

Professor Fairbanks: Certain Classes of Lecythi. 

Miss Franklin : Inscriptional Evidence for State Appropriation for 
Sacrifice by Individuals, 

Mir. Hopitins : Salas. 

Afr. Hyde : Callimachus. 

Mr. Ryle: Gymnastic Representations in Greek Art. 

Mr. Morse : Famous Fountains in Greece. 


Mise H. D. Nichols: Devices on Shields in Greek Vose Pain ting. 
Miss M. L. Nichola: Geometric Pottery. 


Alr. Stuart : The Epigraphical Sources of Dio Cassius. 
Alr. Tucker: Caricature in Greek Art. 


While some of these theses are still incomplete, they have 
been in every case a central theme around which much work 
has been grouped. 

Our public meetings this year were, owing to a case of diph- 
theria in the School building, deferred until February, and we 
therefore held but three. These were as follows: 


Feb, 10. The Director: Pirene. 
Dr. Fairbanks; A Leevthus from Aegina in the National Museum 
at Athens. 
Feb, 24, Professor Emerson: Ganosis. 
Dr. Cooley: Pausanias'’s Route on the Acropolis. 
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Mar. 10. The Director: The Moustache at Sparta and in Archaic Greek 
Art. , 
Mr. Dickerman: An Archaic Inscription from Cleanse. 
Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Institute: Attiache Inschriften. 


The library has received the following gifts : 


From Dr. J. C. Hoppin, twenty pounds sterling; from Miss Anna Nichols, 
four pounds; from Mr. Paul Baur, four pounds. 
From Ginn & Co. : 
Rizo Rangabe: Practical Method in Modern Greek, 
Seymour: Homer, Sliad, Books I-VI. 
Seymour: Pindar, Selected Odes. 
From Trustees of the British Museum: 
Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum. 
Catalogue of (reek Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria. 
From the Editorial Committee of the Studies in Classical Philology of tha 
University of Chicago: 
Helen M. Searles: A Lexicographical Study of Greek Inscriptions. 


And the following, in general from the authors: 

American Philological Association, Transactions. 

American Journal of Philology, 1892, 1805, 1896, 

Boytaviys, E. UL, Toyat Oy Saiur. 

Bates, FP. O., The Five Post-Aletstienean Trifes, 

Emerson, A., De Hercule Homerico; Catalogue of the HT. W. Sage Collee- 
fien of Casts. 

Ferguson, W.S., The Athenian Secretaries; The Athenian Archons af the 
Illa and Tid Centuries 2c 

Gennadins, J., Recent Archaenlogical Excavations in Greaee. 

Macdonald, (se0., Catalogue of Greek Cains in the Hunterian Callection, I. 

Milchhoefer, A., Veber die alten Burgheiligthhiimer in’ Athen. 

Musée Ottoman, Catalogue of Bronzes and Grems; Egyptian Monuments. 

Philadel phins, A Der Pan in der antilen A unast, 

Smithsonian Institution, Reports for 1890, 1895, 1898, 1897. 

University of Upsala, nine dissertations, 


Work was resumed in our exeavations at Corinth on March 
97, with a small force of men which was gradually increased 
to one hundred and fifty, The temple of Apollo has been 
entirely uncovered; the trenches were pushed vigorously for- 
ward to the south towards the agora; and the fifth and sixth 
chambers of the fountain of Pirene have been at last freed 
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and emptied of the earth which filled and covered them, and 
brought to the light of day. Some new developments in regard 
to Pirene are of interest. The tracfpos xprjrn, which was the 
only thing lacking to complete the proof of the identity of 
what we have discovered with the Pirene of Pausanias, has been 
found. It is a large, circular basin about twenty feet in diame- 
ter, and three feet deep in front of the middle of the facade. 
We found another interesting corroboration of our identitica- 
tion on the face of a marble block about eight feet long, which 
had hitherto been turned face downwards; on being turned 
upwards, it showed, in letters of red paint now grown rather 
dull, the words 
TONOPWMENONONTAKOCMONTHTTCIPHNHTTA 

The block had dowel holes at both ends, and probably formed 
the central piece of an entablature, which in Byzantine times 
had these words, and something more to the right and left, 
painted upon it. It is peculiarly fortunate that we have with 
certainty the statement that this block was an adornment of 
Pirene. Just where this entablature was placed is uncertain, 
but it is not unlikely that it spanned the semicircular apse in 
front of Pirene. Our work of this year has also revealed the 
fant that there was not merely one such apse, but two others, to 
the richt and to the left of the great quadrangular court. We 
have an arrangement like this: 





Pike. 
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The whole system was symmetrical and elaborate, and must 
have been greatly admired. 

The work of excavation was closed for the year on Saturday, 
May 27. 

Another discovery of great importance has been added to 
the list of our achievements. In clearing the rock-cut cham- 
bers that protruded from the ground about ten feet, to the 
west of the temple of Apollo, we found proof that this was 
the fountain Glance. In the three rock-cut chambers we had 
evidence that water once flowed abundantly round and about 
the facade, and the interior was coated with stucco. The 
fourth chamber, which ran farther back than the others, came 
to an end against a barrier of rock through which water was 
delivered through two great apertures. Some who have vis- 
ited it regard Glauce as more impressive than Pirene, because 
it was not Romanized. It has afforded us our best sculpture in 
two fine lion’s-head gargoyles. 

We found two additional male statues, a Greek and a Roman, 
both unfortunately without heads; the latter has a good deal 
of red paint in some of the folds of its toga. In compensation 
for the lack of heads in all our statues we have a rather fine 
relief-head of a good period of Greek art. 

Just before closing the excavations we found two colossal 
female statues close together, north of Pirene, both without 
heads, which were once set in at the neck. One of the two, 
which with its plinth is 2.10 m. high, without heal and neck, 
is a fine example of Greek art. The drapery, with broad sur- 
faces, fine wrinkles, and carefully wrought seams, is worthy of 
i master. 

We found a Roman head that possibly belongs to one of 
the headless male statues found last year, and by even better 
fortune we discovered an inscribed base which seems to belong 
to the draped female statue which was found last year not more 
than five paces away. This proves to be of Regilla, The in- 
scription is in Greek, in elegine verse, interesting, and practically 
complete. 
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We have found a considerable quantity of fragments of Roman 
inscriptions, and one entire inseription,—a dedication to Mar- 
cus Agrippa by a tribe called Vinicia. Also a Greek inserip- 
tion about half preserved, relating to the Isthmian Games, and 
another (cut on a marble block that belonged probably to the 
hase of a statue) containing, in letters not later than the early 
part of the fifth century, the word KVIIKANOS. A consid- 
erable number of uninjured geometric vases were brought to 
light, as well as many fragments of ceramic work. 

The topographical results of our work are of course our 
principal gain. We have brought order into a field where all 
hitherto was conjecture and confusion. 

The ruins of the propylaea of the Agora were found in the 
first fortnight of the excavations, but I waited for a sure token 
before announcing the discovery. The foundations of this 
structure proved to be further north than I had expected from 
the narrative of Pausanias, but they are just where they should 
be from the “lay of the land,” «2., where the level of the 
Agora falls off ten or fifteen feet, and where the propylaea 
would make a wpocwrov thhkavys. The massive foundations 
run east and west, almost in a line westward from Pirene. 

The following is a summary of the receipts and disbursements 
for excavations this year: 
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In conclusion I would say that the year seems to me to lave 
been one of the best, if not the best, of the years of the School, 
taking into account the quality as well as the number of the 
students, and the work accomplished. 

RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


ATHENS, 
June 1, 100, 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
in Lome 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 


To the Council of the Archagoloyical Institute of America: 


GesTLeMes,—I have the honor to submit to you the 
Report of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, from September 1, 1898, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1599, together with the Report of the Director of 
the School for the same year, Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale 
University. The latter Report ineludes those of the Professor 
of Archaeology in the School, Professor Richard Norton, and 
of the Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the 
School, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, of Wesleyan University. 

The Director’s Report gives in some detail the work of the 
School in the past year. It exhibits certain phases of especial 
interest, of which perhaps the most striking is the good for- 
tune which the students of the year have had in being able to 
watch the unusually interesting work of excavation carried on 
by the Italian Government in the Roman Forum, under the 
direction of Signor Boni. A gratifying feature of the Report 
is also the evidence of constantly increasing friendliness on the 
part of the authorities of the Italian Government, of the Vati- 
can, and of the sister schools in Rome. From the first, great 
kindness and many courtesies have been shown the American 
school ; but every year brings fresh proof of the hopes enter- 
tained of it, and of the general desire to further its interests. 

Since this is the last Report which I shall have the honor to 
adress to you, and since the School now enters upon a new 


Amertean Jodenal of Archaeology, Secon! Serica, Tearnnl af the a7 
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phase of its existence, I beg briefly to pass in review the aims 
and character of the work thus far accomplished, and the 
muterial means by which it has been, and is now, supported. 
The work of the School has occupied itself with the same 
studies in the four years in which the Directorship has been 
held, in succession, by myself, by Professor Warren, by Pro- 
fessor Smith, and by Professor Peck. Sufficient time has 
elapsed to make it probable that the aims thus indicated, 
necessarily at the first tentative and problematical, may now 
be regarded as substantially fixed. Doubtless the degree of 
emphasis put upon one or another of them will be changed, 
and, indeed, as will appear later, it is desirable that there 
should in one respect be a change; but it may be believed that 
the studies which engage the attention of instructors and stu- 
dents will continue to be the study of ancient art, the study 
of the topography and monuments of Italy, and especially 
of Rome and Pompeii, the study of inscriptions, the study 
of manuscripts, and the study of coins. These subjects, — 
Ancient Art, Topography, Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Nu- 
mismatics, though the name “archaeology” is generally used 
only of the first two —are in fact all archaeological, since they 
all deal with tangible remains of ancient life. If the justness of 
this statement were to be questioned, it would be with regard 
to the placing of palaeographical studies in the list. It is 
therefore gratifying to find a distinguished German scholar 
expressing his approval of the course taken by the School in 
this respect, while at the same time implying that it differs 
from the course taken by the German Archaeological Institute. 
For all these archaeological subjects, Rome and Italy afford 
a field of extraordinary richness. The opportunities for the 
work of discovery differ, to be sure, with different sulijects, 
being greatest in the case of manuscripts, to which both the 
Italian Government and the Vatican give free access, and least, 
perhaps, in the cases of Ancient Art and Topography, for the 


1 Professor von Wilamowit2-Movllendorff, in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 
Vol, XX, No. 18, p. 607. 
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reason that the privilege of the search for new material through 
excavation has thus far been withheld from the foreign schools 
established in Rome. There is, however, some ground for hope 
that this distinction may, before many years, pass away, and 
that, under proper safeguards, the right to fresh discovery may 
be freely given in all the provinces of archaeology. Mean- 
while, the already accessible material is of enormous extent, and 
offers countless problems for study. 

As one looks at the actual accomplishment of the students 
of the School, as shown in the papers already published, one’s 
surprise at what has been performed, in spite, in most cases, 
of the lack of previous preparation for archaeological studies, is 
as great us one's regret for the lack of this preparation. Never- 
theless, the facts must not be obscured that our students, as a 
rule, have had no considerable training in archaeological work 
before going to Italy, and that, on the other hand, they have not, 
in general, been able to make their stay in Italy so long as it 
ought to have been. The causes of the first difficulty are obvi- 
ously the distance of American universities from the countries 
in which the remains of ancient classical life are to be found, 
and the comparative youth of these universities. It is grati- 
fying to see that, largely under the indirect influence of the 
School, a number of American institutions are now offering 
courses of study in nearly all the subjects included in its work. 
The second difficulty is one which may in part be met by a 
proposition of the new Director, namely, that the fellowships 
should be conferred for a longer period than one year, or that 
the probability of their being conferred a second or third time 
upon the same person, in the event of satisfactory work, should 
be made greater than it has yet been felt to be. And it is also 
to be hoped that, as the importance of training of this sort for 
all men and women who are to be classical teachers is recog- 
nized, a larger number of those who do not hold fellowships 
will see the wisdom of making sacrifices to meet the expense of 
a second and a third year in Rome. 

The aims of the School, then, have from the beginning been 
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substantially fixed. Not so, by any means, have been its re- 
sources. In the winter of 1894-95, when Professor Warren, 
Professor Frothingham, and myself were appointed a Com- 
mittee to see whether money could be raised to establish 
such a School, a general financial depression reigned, anid 
the utmost that could be hoped was to obtain enough support 
to give the School three years of secure existence. Through 
the energetic and devoted efforts of a large Committee or- 
ganized by the original Committee of Three, this task was 
accomplished. The same cause led inevitably to the system 
of an Annual Directorship; for the School could not pay a 
salary upon which a Director could live, and was therefore 
forced, as at the outset the sister School at Athens had been, 
to ask several universities to grant leave of absence to a profes- 
sor, on partial salary, for its service. In the third year of the 
work the condition of the country had mended so little that, in 
the opinion of competent advisers, any attempt to raise an en- 
dowment would be doomed to failure in advance. Accordingly 
effort was confined to the raising of money for the continuance 
of the work in the fourth year. Even this proved to be diffi- 
cult. A little while before the date of the annual meeting of 
the Committee (which occurred on the 12th of May) the 
amount pledged made up but about three-quarters of the 
amount necessary. At this juneture the Treasurer, Mr. C. C. 
Cuyler, of New York City, whose recent visit to Rome had 
greatly impressed him, both with rerard to the work which 
the School was doing and with the claims which this work rave 
it a right to make upon the support of college men through- 
out our country, made a proposition to raise the sum of #500 
in the coming year from the alumni of his own university 
(Princeton), and to endeavor to persuade friends to undertake 
to raise proportional sums among the alumni of their respective 
institutions. The proposition was welcomed by the Managing 
Committee, and, under Mr, Cuyler’s persuasions, Mr. Thomas 
Thacher undertook a subscription among alumni of Yale, Mr. 
Lawrence E. Sexton among alomni of Harvard, Mr. Arthur 
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L. Lincoln among alumni of Brown, Mr. William B. Boulton 
among alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Clurk Williams among alumni of Williams. The movement 
wis in the main carried through, and provided the School with 
the necessary remaining funds for the fourth year, and some- 
thing more. This generous help on the part of Mr. Cuyler 
andl his friends forms a marked moment in the history of the 
School. 

At the same meeting at which this help was offered, the Com- 
mittee determined to appeal to the colleges and universities of 
the country for assistance,—a step not taken earlier, because 
it was feared that the support already given by them to the 
School at Athens might be endangered through such a request. 
The Committee hoped that in this way perhaps #2000 out of 
the necessary minimum expenditure of #7500 thus far made 
might be assured the School annually, until the time when 
some benefactor, or series of benefactors, should arise, who 
would establish the School in perpetuity by endowment. 

From the beginning, every member of the Committee had 
understood that, as soon us possible, a Director must be ap- 
pointed who should serve for a series of years. No one felt 
this more strenuously than the Annual Directors themselves, 
who in their Reports in each case emphasized the difficulties 
under which they had stood through want of knowledge of local 
conditions, —to say nothing of graver difficulties in the fact 
that much of the field of the work was, in the nature of things, 
necessarily outside of their own special training,—and who 
urged that every effort should be made to put the charge of 
the work, at the earliest possible moment, into the hands of a 
trained specialist, appointed for.a term of years. 

In the nature of things, the Chairman of a Committee of 
this sort must take some responsibility of looking beyond the 
immediate future, and be prepared with propositions for con- 
tingencies that will in time inevitably arise. As early as the 
first year, when I myself, as Director, was studying the situa- 
tion, I had felt that, when we should appoint a permanent 
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head for the School, our choice must lie between some vigorous 
and promising young scholar, whose youth made it possible for 
him to live upon a somewhat modest salary, and, on the other 
hand, some mature scholar, who had attained a position of 
prominence in some leading American university, and whose 
already assured success and presumably greater expenses would 
make it impossible for him to accept the position except upon 
a fairly generous salary. In either cuse, it was of course a 
necessity that the person chosen should be, in some consider- 
able degree, a specialist in a part of the work covered by the 
aims of the School, while it was likewise an impossibility that 
he should be a specialist in all of it, since no such person exists 
inany land. As between the two possible choices, I felt that, 
if ever the necessary financial support could be obtained, the 
latter one would be the better, since the maturer man would, 
by virtue of that maturity and of the experience gained in 
his previous position, bring to the service of the School 
in Rome a larger knowledge of methods of graduate study in 
America and of the character and needs of graduate students 
from various parts of the United States, as well as a larger 
acquaintance with the general field and interrelations of classi- 
eal studies. In either case, the list of available persons seemed 
small; for, while there are many able men whose names would 
at once accur to any one, the number of those whose interests 
have turned in really large degree toward any of the subjects 
dealt with by the School is inconsiderable. Among the possi- 
ble names, those of Mr. Richard Norton, then of Bryn Mawr, 
ail Professor Minton Warren, then of the Johns Hopkins 
University, seemed to me, even as early as my own year of 
service, to stand forth conspicuously. As it happened, the 
choice of the Managing Committee had designated Professor 
Warren as the Director for the second year, and his highly 
successful term of service proved the soundness of my convic- 
tion with regard to him. In the early spring of 1808, I per- 
sonally expressed to him my conviction that, if sufficient means 
could be obtained, he ought to be our permanent Director, at 
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the same time stating my serious doubt whether it would 
be possible to secure this meats in season. At that time, 
and also in a correspondence that continued at intervals 
through the year, Professor Warren expressed himself as 
deeply interested in the work and strongly attracted by the 
opportunities of the position, while sceptical, like myself, of 
the financial feasibility of the plan. Inquiries made immedi- 
ately upon my return from Rome in 1896 likewise justified the 
impression which I had formed of Mr. Norton's qualifications 
for the position, and it was with pleasure that, in the following 
May, 1897, I saw the vote of the Managing Committee place 
him in the position of Professor of Archaeology in the School, 
—a position to which he was reélected a year later, and in 
which he has amply justified the hopes entertained of him. 

The difficulty which, as already recounted, we had met in 
raising the money for the continuance of the annual system for 
a fourth year, seemed certainly to offer little promise of the 
possibility of securing Professor Warren’s services. Moreover, 
when, in the following autumn, I began correspondence to 
secure the codperation of colleges in the support of the School, 
the success of the application in the case of a number of eol- 
leges especially likely to have influence in determining the 
action of others was, for some time, doubtful. When, however, 
early in the new year, a number of answers had come in, and 
reports began to be received with regard to the success of Mr. 
Cuyler and his friends in obtaining funds for the immediate 
future, it seemed as if, through the help of the colleges them- 
selves, the extension of the system of help from alumni, and the 
assistance of representatives of the School who might be per- 
auaded to pledge a moderate sum yearly from one and another 
of a few of the larger cities of the country, even more than I 
had ventured to hope for might be possible ; and it now ap- 
peared feasible not merely to give the Director a salary of #4010 
and residence in the School building, but also to give a sufli- 
cient salary to a permanent Professor. I therefore hoped that 
it might be possible to have the services both of Professor 
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Warren and of Professor Norton, What the power of the 
School would be in the hands of these two men, the former 
devoting himself, through successive years, to Epigraphy and 
Palaeography, the latter to Art and Topography, could reaclily 
be imagined. It seemed to me, too, that the striking position 
which the School would in a short time take would create a wide 
interest, and make the obtaining of a permanent endowment at 
last practicable. Accordingly, a special meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee, which had been impending since Christmas, was 
set for the 25th of February. At this meeting I submitted my 
Plans. The financial scheme, though thought too hopeful by 
some of the members present, was pronounced by Mr. Cuyler to 
be entirely practicable. Professor Warren was nnanimousl y 
invited to become the Director of the School for the period for 
which it was planned that pledges of support should be ob- 
tained, namely, five years. In opposition to mV own wishes, it 
was thought best not at once to invite Professor Norton to be- 
come Professor of Archaeology for the same period, but to wait 
until it should be seen what the fund we could depend upon 
would actually be, and what salary could be voted. The for- 
mation of a Board of Directors was intrusted to Mr. Cuyler, 
Professor West, and myself, 

At the same meeting, it was thought best to put the support 
of the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology upon a better basis. 
This fellowship had thus far been maintained through the per- 
sonal exertions of Professor Frothingham, its projector, and, 
later, of Professor Marquand. The Chairman was empowered 
toask the formal coiperation of a number of Divinity Schools in 
various parts of the country. Iam clad to report that, though 
answers have not yet come from al] the Schools addressed, the 
plan promises to be suecessfy]. 

1 remained in the East three weeks after the meeting, work- 
ing, in conjunction with Mr, Cuyler, in the obtaining of pledges, 
anid the formation of a board of Trustees. Not only in New 
York, but in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other places 
which I visited, I was met with the liveliest interest in the 
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School, and with substantial support. For example, in Boston, 
though I had gone there only for the purpose of finding some 
one to represent the city as a member of the board of Trustees 
of the School, the amount which, upon the scheme submitted to 
our Committee, I had put down as the desired yearly contribu- 
tion from that erty, was pledged before the first day was over, 
by Mr. Elliot Lee and Mr. Gardiner Lane. Upon my return 
from my various visits, Mr. Cuyler called a meeting, at his 
office, of a number of the gentlemen who had been acting with 
him in raising money among their brother alumni. Mr. Sex- 
ton was present to represent Harvard, Mr. Thacher to repre- 
sent Yale, Mr. Lincoln to represent Brown, Mr. Clark Williams 
to represent Williams, and Mr. Mathewson to represent Dart- 
mouth. The interest of these men in the purposes of the School 
was extraordinary, and gave renewed hope for the future both 
of the School itself, and of the general cause of humane studies 
for which the existence of the School stands. Three of these 
men, the representatives of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, were 
ready at once to pledge themselves to raise #1000 each yearly 
among their brother alumni, instead of #500 as they had 
been doing for the current year; and others made proposals 
in proportion. There is no question that the representatives 
of other universities who were absent, and that representa- 
tives of still other institutions, who had not yet been ap- 
proached, would likewise have taken part; and, indeed, I 
afterward learned this in one case from the absent repre- 
sentative himself. Moreover, only time was needed to obtain 
guarantors to pledge themselves to make good the amounts 
promised by these gentlemen, in case they, for any reason, failed 
to procure them. I had obtained such guarantors in full for 
the Princeton and Harvard alumni contributions, and in part 
for those of Yale, Dartmouth, and other bodies of alumni, when 
the moment for Professor Warren's decision came. The budget 
of the School had been fixed at $10,500. The amount actually 
pledged annually, for five years, was already over 39000, with 
miny universities, several very powerful bodies of alumni, 
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who could not have allowed themselves to be left behind in 
the matter, and several important cities, yet to be heard from. 
It was evident that a pledge of $11,000 a year could, with ease 
and certainty, be raised, and it was altogether probable that the 
amount would go one or two thousand above this. Thus what 
had seemed an insuperable difficulty had been overcome. If 
Professor Warren would accept, Mr. Cuyler, though he had 
already offered his resignation before the question of Mr. 
Warren’s appointment was raised, was ready to continue in his 
office and use his utmost efforts until an endowment should be 
obtained. So many things pointed to success that I felt that, 
before the expiration of the five-yeur appointment, the endow- 
ment would be secured, and Professor Warren would receive 
and accept a life appointment. With the growth of the School, 
too, I hoped that Mr. Norton might, at least for many years, be 
retained ; and that there might, in time, be added a Professor 
of Christian Literature and Archaeology, and a Professor of 
Mediaeval Literature and Archaeolory: for to nothing less 
than this equipment, I firmly believe, is the School ultimately 
destined. These plans, however, at the moment of the appar- 
ent success of that which would have given the initiative to 
the whole, had met with an obstacle that had not been fore- 
seen. Professor Warren was called to a professorship in Har- 
vard University. The choice between the two positions was 
not easy, nor quickly made; but, at the expiration of the time 
allowed him by the University for consideration. he decided to 
accept its offer. 

Happily, the admirable alternative spoken of above still 
remained feasible. At the regular meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the School, held upon the 11th of May, Professor 
Norton wis, by unanimous vote, appointed to be Director of 
the School for five years. I need add only, to what I have 
said earlier, that Mr. Norton, in the years of his professorship 
in the School, has shown himself, in high degree, capable and 
devoted, and has won the complete confidence and unusual 
regard of his students. The School is to be congratulated on 
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having, for its first permanent Director, a strong man, in the 
full tide of interested activity. And, on the other hand, Mr. 
Norton is to be congratulated on his appointment to a position 
which, when the proper salary shall be attached to it, will in 
my opinion be, for a man whose work is in the lines of that of 
the School, the most honorable and most attractive position 
to which an American classical scholar can aspire. 

Under Professor Norton's direction, the subjects of Art and 
Topography, on which, as it chances, too little relative emphasis 
has been placed in each of the four years of the life of the School, 
will be strongly and successfully pursued, The internal dith- 
culty which the School will now have to make careful effort 
to meet, will be rather on the other side. The subjects of 
Epigraphy and Palaeography, no less than those of Art and 
Topography, require, for any adequate treatment, a permanent 
provision. In each of the three years hitherto reported upon, 
to be sure, the School has had success in these subjects, espe- 
cially perhaps in the case of Palaeography. It was my good 
fortune to discover a Latin manuscript of high importance, as it 
has been my misfortune, in the years of engrossing work which, 
upon my return, I have passed through os Chairman, not yet 


to have published the full account of it; it was Professor 


Warren's good fortune to draw certain new and important 
conclusions from his study of the Bembine manuscript of 
Terence; and it was Professor Smith's good fortune to open 
up a rich field of important work in the manuscripts of 
Suetonius. But no one knows better than we under what 
disadvantuges the conditions of the single year in Rome placed 
us in our work, nor how extreme the difficulty is even of put- 
ting into print, at this great distance from the manuscripts 
themselves, the material collected. The problems raised at 
the first reading of an important manuscript are almost 
innumerable, and they demand return after return to the 
manuscript itself. On the other hand, the libraries of Europe, 
in any of which the professor or students of palacography in 
the School might work, are extraordinarily rich in opportunity, 
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Not only may a new manuscript of consequence from time to 
time be found, but my study of the last few years has con- 
vinced me that our standard of training in work of this sort 
has risen much in the last fifty years, that nearly all of the 
earlier work needs to be done anew, and that important results 
are sure to follow at many points. I hope, in time, to see 
a permanent Professorship of Epigraphy and Palaeography, 
if not a Professorship of Palaeography alone, established in 
the School. Meanwhile, the School has wisely invited Pro- 
fessor Platner, of the Western Reserve University, to serve 
it as Professor in the coming year, Professor Kelsey, of the 
University of Michigan, in the second year, and Professor 
Abbott, of the University of Chicago, in the third year; and 
to these gentlemen the interests of these subjects will be 
contided., 

At the same meeting of May 11, Mr. Cuyler presented his 
resignation, which, in order to give time for the selection of 
a successor, was to take effect on the Ist of November. The 
Committee accepted the resignation most unwillingly, and 
passed the following resolution: 

Resoloed: That the Committee of the School accept with great regret the 
resignation of Mr. C. C. Cuyler as Treasurer, and wish to express to him 
their deep sense of gratitude for the cordial interest which he has manifested 
In the School from the beginning, and for the very effective service which 
he has rendered it as Treasurer. Although this connection is severed, the 
Committee trust that Mr. Cuyler will continue to have the same friendly 
interest in the School, and will be ready to further its advancement os 
opportunity may offer. 

This resolution, while strong in its expression of appreciation 
of Mr. Cuyler’s services, necessarily falls far short of what is 
deserved ; for no one can measure the value of what he has 
done for the School on two critical occasions, or of what he 
has it in his power still to do. The members of the Committee 
will therefore learn with relief, as well as with pleasure, that 
he has been induced to reconsider his decision, and will continue 
to serve as Treasurer. 


My own hope had originally been to serve as Chairman. 
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if my services should continue to be desired, until I should 
have the satisfaction of seeing the School established upon 
a secure foundation of endowment. ‘This hope was hard to 
relinquish. But all the proper activities of my hfe, which 
were in quite a different direction from those of the School, 
had been at a standstill since my appointment as Chairman 
in the Christmas week of 1894; and accordingly, at the May 
meeting in 1898, I offered my resignation. The Committee, 
with a kindness which I am now forced to regret, insisted 
upon my continuing, at least for a time longer, to hold the 
office, and I was not strong enough to withstand the appeal. 
The work of the year just past, which may be regarded as 
the last of the pioneer years of the School, has been very 
heavy. Lf the plan for which | was in the first instance 
responsible had been carried into effect, it would have been 
my duty to continue in my office, if reé@lected, until the 
endowment had been obtained. Such was not the case. I 
recognized that I must now either definitively abandon the 
main aim of my life, or retire from the Chairmanship. A ser- 
vice of nearly five years seemed to absolve me from further 
obligation. At the May meeting of 1899, I offered my resig- 
nation. It was accepted, with kindly expressions of regret. 

It was the strong desire of the Committee that Professor 
Warren should take the Chairmanship. He felt unable to per- 
form the work, in view of the unusual demands which the first 
year of his professorship in a new place would make upon him. 
Accordingly, Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of Wesleyan 
University, who had been one of the prime movers in the estab- 
lishment of the School, and had also, through his just-ended 
service of it as profeasor, become thoroughly familiar with all 
its workings, was asked not only to succeed, as Secretary, to 
Professor Platner (who was to go to Rome), but likewise, as 
Acting Chairman, to manage its affairs through the coming 
year, at the end of which Professor Warren was induced to 
consent to serve. Professor Merrill has accepted his double 
task, and has already entered upon it with interest and energy. 
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The Managing Committee has been strengthened during the 
year by the addition to its number of Mrs. Henry Whitman, of 
Boston, Professor J. Everett Brady, of Smith College, Professor 
Harold N. Fowler, of the Western Reserve University, Pro- 
fessor Adeline Belle Hawes, of Wellesley College, and Professor 
Mary G. Williams, of Mt. Holyoke College. Mrs. Whitman's 
interest in archaeology has shown itself in many acts of helpful- 
ness to the Institute. Professor Fowler brings to the service of 
the Committee not only a large acquaintance with the whole field 
of classical archaeology, but also a personal knowledge of Rome 
and its resources. The welcome accession of Professor Brady, 
Professor Hawes, and Professor Williams marks the enlisting of 
the interest and support of three additional colleges. 

The papers set at the examinations for fellowships, held last 
March, are reprinted on pp. 114-119 of the Appendix to this 
Report, and are preceded by information with regard to the 
examinations to be held in Mareh, 1900. The Committee 
awarded, for 1899-1900, the two Fellowships in Classical 
Archaeology to George Dwight Kellogg, A.B. (Yale Univer- 
sity, 1895), Ph.D. (Yale University, 1895), Instructor in 
Latin at Yale (1895-9), and to Grant Showerman, A.B. 
(University of Wisconsin, 1896), A.M. (University of Wis- 
consin, 1897), Fellow in Latin of the University of Wisconsin 
(1896-98), and Fellow of the School in Rome (1898-99). 
The Fellowship in Christian Archaeology was awarded to the 
Rey. Walter Lowrie, A.B. (Princeton University, 1890), B.D. 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, 1894), Fellow of the School 
in Christian Archaeology (1895-96), Curate of St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh of Philadelphia (1896-98), and 
on the staff of the City Mission, Philadelphia (1896-99), It 
will be seen that the three men appointed bring to their work 
a high grade of preparation. One has attained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, while the other two have already held 
fellowships in the School. The case of Mr. Lowrie, who 
returns to the School after an interval of three years, is 
especially striking. 
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When Mr. Warren declined the post of Director, the pledges 
made by Mr. Cuyler and his friends, which were conditioned 
upon Mr, Warren's acceptance, became void. Mr. Cuyler 
thought it best that it should be left to the new Chairman to 
see how far the help that had been offered might still be given. 
He himself was willing to assure me of his own intention to 
raise at least a substantial sum. If, of the alumni contribu- 
tions. this amount alone is counted upon, and to it is added the 
amounts already assured by the eodperating colleges and by 
representatives of certain cities, two special gifts amounting to 
$1500, and a sum of about #2000 which remained in the treasury 
at the end of the last year, the School is in condition to meet the 
full budget of the fifth year. If, on the other hand, as is greatly 
to be hoped, the other alumni representatives continue their in- 
terest, the last year’s balance will form a very desirable reserve. 

The results of the appeal made during the year to our higher 
educational institutions, on behalf of the School, are very grati- 
fying. A list of twenty-one colleges and universities which will 
contribute to the general fund will be found on p. J of the Appen- 
dix. A list of the theological seminaries which will cooperate 
in the maintenance of the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology 
will be found on the same page. The help of these two bodies 
of institutions at once gives the School an added stability. 

The first steps toward the seeuring of a permanent fund have 
already been taken; for Mr. Norton returned to this country 
in the summer, and, after consultation with the Executive Com- 
mittee, entered upon the task of the raising of such a fund with 
an energy and practical judgment which afford much assurance 
to the friends of the School. He has already met with remark- 
able success, and there is much reason to hope that it will be his 
good fortune not only to see the School internally strong and 
prosperous under his Directorship, but also to see it established 
in perpetuity, —in no small measure through his own efforts, — 


hy endowment. 
WM. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
Usivenstty oF Craco, 
Chetober 14, 180, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1898-99 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 

Studiea: in Home: 

GESTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School for the year 1898-99, 

I reached Rome October 3, 1898, and at once, with my family, 
occupied the Villa Cheremeteff, and assumed control of the 
property and interests of the School for its fourth year. 
Within a very few, days I exchanged calls of courtesy with the 
heads of analogous German, French, and Austrian institutions, 
and with officials of the archaeological bureau of the Italian 
government, and was much gratified and encouraged by their 
expressions of friendly interest in our work, 

My colleagues, Professor Norton and Professor Merrill, were 
already in the city, and with them I had frequent conferences 
in regard to the policy and work of the School for the new year. 
The report of the Committee appointed in May, 1898, to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing, under the auspices and 
practical management of the School, summer courses of study 
and travel for such American students and teachers as can 
spend only the long vacation in Italy, was before us and re- 
ceived our careful consideration. While very much may be 
said in favor of such a acheme, it seemed to us that the plan 
proposed by the Committee was too large and exacting to be 
successfully carried out under our present conditions, As soon 
as the School is established on a secure financial basis, and is 
manned by permanent officers, the wisdom of attaching such 
summer work to its own regular work may well be practically 
discussed. As uo result of our deliberations, I requested Pro- 
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fessor Norton, whose experience and observation of summer 
travel and study in Greece and Italy were very helpful to us in 
considering the proposal, to forward to Professor Kelsey, the 
Chairman of the Special Committee, our judgment of the details 
of the plan, and to express our conviction that, for the present 
year at least, it could not be carried ont. 

On Saturday, October 15, we met the students in the library of 
the School, and announced the programme of regular work for the 
new year. Formal instruction began on the following Tuesday. 

Professor Norton gave through the year two weekly lectures 
ot demonstrations on the history and criticism of art, meeting 
his class, sometimes in the School library, more frequently mn 
different galleries and museums. In the first part of the year, 
he dealt with the elements of ancient art, illustrated by the col- 
lections in Rome, i.e. with sculpture, vases, terra cottas, and 
gold-work. This was followed by a study of the art of the Re- 
naissance, with special reference to painting. He was prompted 
to treat thus of later art, partly because it was a direct develop- 
ment of the art of the ancient world, and partly because it illus- 
trates many of the same and complementary ideas. After the 
School returned from Greece and Pompeii, Mr. Norton gave 
four lectures on architecture. His last exercise with the stu- 
dents was held on June 2. 

Until Christmas, Professor Merrill gave practical instruction _ 
in palacography twice a week, partly from the fac-similes and 
other apparatus in the library, and partly from manuscripts in 
the Vatican. Though his formal exercises closed then, he very 
freely gave his time and services throughout the year to such 
as desired to continue palacographical work. Professor Mer- 
rill's particular work during the year was a close study, in the 
Vatican and other Italian libraries, of the manuscripts of the 
correspondence of the younger Pliny; and I confidently antict- 
pate that a very welcome fruit of these studies will be the solu- 
tion of several intricate problems in regard to the history and 
interrelation of the manuscripts of this author, and thus a more 
authentic text of the letters. 
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For the first three months, my own special work with the 
School was in Roman topography. After three preliminary lec- 
tures given in the library, | met the students at many different 
sites and in the presence of the monuments themselves for a 
large part of Thursday forenoons. As early as possible in the 
course, I went with the elass to the summit of the Capitol 
tower and to the Janiculum, to examine the topographical fea- 
tures and physical peculiarities of Rome and vicinity. Two 
mornings were spent in tracing the circuit of the “Servian”™ 
Wall, two on the Palatine Hill, three in the Forum and Impe- 
rial Fora, and many other localities of special interest and 
importance were visited. 

As Professor Hiilsen, of the German Archaeological Institute, 
very courteously offered to admit our students to his topograph- 
ical lectures and giri,—about fifteen in number,—and as the 
three Fellows availed themselves of this offer, | modified some- 
what what would otherwise have been the scope and range of 
my own course. 

Beginning in January, I conducted weekly exercises in the 
interpretation of inscriptions, mainly from the stones them- 
selves. For this work I went with the students to different 
parts of the Vatican, the Capitol, the Lateran Museum, the 
Museo Nazionale, the Museo Kircheriano, the Forum, and over 
the first eight miles of the Appian Way. We met for the last 
time for epigraphical study June 12, in the Villa di Papa Giulio, 
where, through the courtesy of Commendatore Barnabei, hesides 
the other Inscriptions of that museum, the famous gold Fitna 
Praenestina, with its very archaic retrograde legend, was put 
at the service of the School. Beside the general features of 
Latin epigraphy, particular attention was called in this course 
to the richness of this contemporary source of information on 
Roman private life and antiquities. For linguistic purposes, 
the inseriptions were taken up chronologically so far as that is 
feasible in view of the mixture of stones of many periods in 
most of the collections, More and more, as the weeks passed in 
the study of these contemporary documénts, 1 was impressed 
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with the very great value of Roman epitaphs, not merely for 
ordinary historical and philological purposes, but also for the 
manifold light which they throw upon many characteristic 
usages, ideas, and ideals of Roman men and women of all 
classes. Mr. Bishop, the Fellow in Christian Archaeology, also 
attended and took part in a number of Dr. Hiilsen’s epigraph- 
ital exercises with the German School. 

Early in February, Professor Orazio Marucchi gave three lee- 
tures, before the School and about twenty invited guests, on 
the history and peculiarities of Roman catacombs, and then 
spent one morning with the students in the catacomb of St. 
Domitilla, and another in that of St. Priscilla. The course 
was greatly enjoyed, and I was much gratitied to find that our 
students had very little difficulty in understanding lectures in 
Italian. Professor Marucchi was not only very generous of his 
time at these exercises, but he also repeatedly invited members 
of the School to attend his lectures before other organizations 
in other catacombs. 

Early in. March, Cavaliere Camillo Seratini— recently ap- 
pointed Director of the Vatican numismatic collection —spent 
three mornings with the School in the Vatican cabinet, leetur- 
ing on the history of money and coins among the ancient 
Romans, and illustrating his points from the great wealth of 
the Vatican collection. Signor Serafini’s intimate and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of his subject and his exceptionally attractive 
qualities as a lecturer and gentleman were thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated. I greatly regretted that it was not feasible 
to give much more time to this very valuable department of 
archaeology. As a partial compensation, the Director put the 
entire Vatican collection at the service of any who desired to 
continue the study privately. 

At Professor Norton's suggestion, it was decided to try the 
experiment of having single lectures from eminent specialists 
residing in Rome. Im accordance with this plan, I invited 
Signori Barnabei, Boni, Borsari, and Lanciani to lecture, and all 
but the first mentioned’ found it possible to consent. Professor 
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Laneiani spoke, in English, January 19, on the recent work in 
the Forum. Over fifty invited guests were present. At the 
close of the lecture the meeting became a social one, and the oc- 
casion seemed to me advantageous to the students and to the 
School. It was expected that the other scholars would lecture 
after the return of the School from Pompeii, but the unusual 
pressure of their work for the government and the difficulty of 
arranging convenient hours made us very reluctantly suspend 
the further carrying out of the plan. I am convinced that such 
a course might easily be made of great service to the students. It 
might also be feasible to have addresses in a similar way from 
echolars of other countries who happen to be sojourning in Rome. 

At the first session of the year, I urged upon the students 
their privilege and their duty to make themselves familiar with 
the history and destiny of as many classical sites as possible 
new Rome, and to visit the localities themselves. With this 
end in view, Saturday was kept free from any formal exercises. 
Most of the students, with one or more of the Instructors, thus 
went, among other places, to Vet, Corneto, Orvieto, Palestrina, 
Tusculum, Hadrian’s Villa, Porto d’ Anzio, Ostia, and the Ap- 
pian Way as far as Albano, I myself, with the School, spent 
a day in Ostia, an afternoon in investigating the site and re- 
mains of Tusculum, a day in Tivoli and among the Sabine 
Mountains, with particular reference to the associations of that 
district with Horace and iis poetry, and two days among the 
Alban Mountains and towns, passing the night in the ancient 
monastery on the site of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, at the 
summit of the Alban Mount. On the trip to Ostia, Professor 
Luigi Borsari, whose Topoyrafia di Roma anties was in constant 
uge in the School, was our guest and guide. Through his gen- 
erous courtesy, the government building and servants at Ostia 
were put at our disposal for the day, and added greatly to our 
comfort and enjoyment. It was a very delightful archaeolog- 
ical giro and picnic. 

A very interesting and valuable experience of the year was 
in connection with the excavations and reconstructions that 
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have been going forward in the Roman Forum since October, 
1898. ‘This extremely delicate and important work was urged 
upon the Italian government by the government officer and 
architect, Cav. Giacomo Boni, and he was placed in charge of it. 
By frequent calls at the home of the School, he made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of all its members, and stinted neither time 
nor learning in repeatedly allowing them to interview him in 
the midst of his vary successful labors, I consider it one of the 
very best incidents of the year that our students had the oppor- 
tunity of coming into almost intimate personal as well as pro- 
fessional relations with two such thorough and modest scholars 
and fine Italian gentlemen as Signori Bom and Borsart. 

Early in January, thinking that the Italian government might 
consent to relax its unwillingness that the foreign sehools of 
archaeology carry on excavations, I had an interview with Sig- 
nor Baecelli, Minister of Public Instruction. He listened gra- 
ciously to what I said of the character of our School, of the keen 
interest which America and all nations feel in the wonderful 
story of Rome, and of our ambition to add something, by exeava- 
tions, to the world’s knowledge of that story; but he was non- 
committal in regard to my petition, and would go no further 
than refer me to Commendatore Barnabei, Director General of 
Antiquities. In a subsequent interview with Signor Barnabei, 
1 had to abandon all hope of our being allowed, under the 
present administration, to excavate in or near Rome. It ia 
matter of great regret that the government of Italy is unwilling 
that foreign scientific bodies should, under proper conditions, he 
allowed to coliperate in the very important work of bringing 
ancient Rome to our larger and closer appreciation. The life 
of the Eternal City has in so many ways affected modern civili- 
zation that it is not simply of Italian, but of world-wide, interest 
and importance that our knowledge of that life be enriched 
and perfected in all reasonable ways and with all reasonable 
dlespatch. 

In reply to my request made early in the School year Dr. 
Dérpfeld, of Athens, assured me that our students would be 
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cordially weleomed if they desired to accompany him and the 
members of the German School in one or both of his archaco- 
logical excursions in Greece in the spring, provided that their 
decision be made known to him at an early date. But as Pro- 
fessor Norton had spent two years in study and travel in Greece 
and had conducted our students there last year with distinct suc- 
cess, as some members of the School had expressed their prefer- 
ence that he go with them this year, as there would be obvious 
advantages and greater independence in shaping the work and 
movements according to the requirements of our small number 
and in the use of English for detinite instruction, and as women 
could go with Dr, Dirpfeld through only a part of his trips, it 
seemed to me altogether best that we avail ourselves of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s willingness to repeat in substance what he had done the 
year before. He started aecordingly early in March with 
one Fellow, Mr. Clark, for Athens, ria Venice, Vienna, Buda- 
Pesth, Constantinople, and Troy. A fortnight later the other 
Fellows, Messrs. Bishop and Showerman, and Misses Jones and 
Wheeler, joined the other twoin Athens. It was fortunate that 
the plan of going with the German School had been abandoned, 
as three of our number were quite indisposed for several days. 
But all were able under Mr. Norton’s guidance to see Athens 
and several places in Attica and Peloponnesus. 

While the School was thus in Greece I spent a little over a 
fortnight at Arpino, Monte Cassino, and in Sicily with my 
family and Mrs, Professor Norton. Professor Merrill was with 
us at Monte Cassino and for a part of the time in Sicily. 

By previous arrangement our entire community met May 8 
in Pompei, where Professor Mau, on the following morning, 
began his lectures on the art and other remains of that city. 
Dr. Mau spent six hours a day with the School for five days in 
Pompeii —except for a half day’s excursion to Bosco Reale, and 
the same time on May 15 in the museum at Nuples. Four 
members of the American School in Athens and Professors Buck 
and Capps, of the University of Chicago, attended this course. 
and it was because of the preference of these very welcome 
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guests that Professor Mau spoke in German rather than in 
lialian. It was a very great privilege to hear and be associated 
with this distinguished scholar who has given very much of his 
time for more than a quarter of a century to the study of 
Pompeii. As our School becomes better organized it will per- 
haps be as well, as it would of course be more economical, that 
one of our own number give a part of the instruction in Pompeii, 
e.g. on the history, topography, and general survey of the city. 
Tt would also, in my judgment, be a distinct gain if, in connection 
with the work at Pompeii, two or three days be spent at other 
points on the Bay of Naples. 

As but #200 were appropriated in May, 1898, for the library, 
and as it appeared that nearly if not all that amount would be 
required for continuing the School's journals and serials and for 
necessary binding, not many books were purchased last year. 
Had I known earlier in the School year that our financial 
condition was much less difficult than I had supposed it to 
be, such rigid economy as I felt it my duty to practise even 
with regard to the library would not have been necessary. The 
increased appropriation for the library was made so late in the 
year that it seemed best to leave the use of the increase to 
my successor. It is earnestly hoped that in the near future 
a substantial addition can be made to our library and other 
appliances for study and instruction. We can probably con- 
tinue to supplement the deficiencies of our own collections by 
using the German and other libraries in Rome; but such a 
policy, if continued very far, is both inconvenient and undigni- 
fied. However, by the timely generosity of several friends the 
library was considerably enriched. Among copies of their own 
books sent by the authors may be mentioned Signor Beltrami’s 
valuable work on The Pantheon and Professor E. C. Richard- 
son's Bibliographical Synopsis of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
Signor Baecelli, Minister of Public Instruction, sent certain 
publications of the Lincei Academy. Miss Jones, a pupil of 
the School, and Miss A. M. Stetson, of Bangor, Me,, who was 
a guest of the School in Pompeii, Naples, and Rome, learning 
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that no tuition fees were paid, made handsome contributions 
for the library. Miss Edgeombe Edwardes, of Rome, at whose 
invitation the Direetor lectured in March for the benefit of the 
Victoria Home, very generously turned over to the School a 
large part of the proceeds of the lecture. Dr. Edmonston 
Charles, of Rome, who has repeatedly been a liberal friend of 
the School, made a gift of several books and photographs. Mr. 
Horace White, of New York City, ascertaining during a visit to 
the School in March that it did not own a copy of Sophocles 
asked what other desirable Greek books were lacking. A list 
of about one hundred and twenty-five volumes was promptly 
mide out and handed to Mr. White, and with splendid munifi- 
eence he sent his check for the purchase and binding of the 
entire number. It is an exquisite and grateful pleasure to 
record these gifts from those who have seen something of the 
work which the School is trying to do, Mr. Bishop's experi- 
ence as assistant Librarian of the Garrett Biblical Institute was 
of much service in the intelligent care of our books. 

The otfeial courtesies which the School has heretofore had 
were continued through the year. The Italian Ministry of Pub 
lic Instruction, through Commendatore Barnabei, granted for all 
our members free admission to the national galleries, museums, 
and monuments, throughout the kingdom. Monsignor della 
Volpe, Major-domo of Leo XIII, for six mouths opened gratui- 
tously to us the collections of the Vatican and the Lateran. 
Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatican library, was extremely 
renerous and helpful in Tactlitating work among the Vatican 
manuscripts, not only for members of the School. but also for 
such American scholars as I had occasion to commend to him. 
General Draper, American Ambassador, Mr. de Castro, American 
Consul-General, and Mgr. O'Connell, Rector of the American 
College, repeatedly expressed their interest in the welfare of 
the School, and their desire to be of service to it. Professors 
Petersen and Hiilsen, of the German Institute, invited our stu- 
dents to attend their exercises, and to make free use of their 
magnificent library, M. Abbé Duchesne, Director of the 
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French School, more than once reminded me that the books and 
collections of that School were at the service of our own. 

A considerable number of American and English scholars, 
temporarily in Rome, visited the School, made use of its library, 
and had the assistance of the Director in guining access to the 
Vatican and other collections. 

Desirous of doing something for the domestic and social intlu- 
ences of the members of the School, the Director and his family 
were regularly at home for them on Sunday evenings. The 
students also assisted at the informal afternoon receptions, 
given fortnightly, in the parlors of the villa. For these gath- 
erings a somewhat successful effort was made to bring our 
young men and women into personal relations, not only with 
agreeable and stimulating ladics and gentlemen residing and 
sojourning in Rome, but also with scholars of distinction of dif- 
ferent nationalities, 

It gives me sincere pleasure to testify to the intelligent zeal 
and commendable progress with which, as a rule, our students 
did the allotted work, and availed themselves of the many and 
great privileges of the School and of residence in Rome. I 
shall be keenly disappointed if the life of each one of them is 
not to be more rich and happy and useful because of the ex- 
perience. Though disappointed that the number of regular 
students was so small, I was both fortunate and thankful 
for the abundant evidence of their excellent attainments and 
aiimirable spirit. 

The special work of the Fellows has been as follows: 

Mr. Bishop, the Fellow in Christian Archaeology, made some- 
what extensive studies in several of the catacombs with the 
assistance of Professor Maruecchi and other scholars. Under 
Professor Merrill's oversight he spent considerable time in the 
Vatican library, first, in a general way, on dated Greek manu- 
scripts of various ages, and, second, on the “catena” mannacripts 
of Macarius Chrysocephalus on the Gospelof Luke. He thinks 
he has found some unpublished fragments of patristic litera- 
ture. Toward the close of the year he took up more exclusively, 
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as the basis for a paper, a classification of the mosaics in Roman 
churches down to about 900 A.p., with reference to the subjects 
depicted and to the position of these representations in the 
churches. 

Mr. Clark had spent several weeks of the summer of 1898 in 
Munich with Dr. Ludwig ‘Traube, the eminent palaeographist 
and editor of * Mediaeval Latin Literature” in Miller's Manid- 
buch. At Dr. Traube’s suggestion he made a careful study of 
the Vatican Merovingian manuscript of the seventh or eighth 
century of the socalled PseudoGalen. This work is an ency- 
elopaedic pharmacopoeia, especially botanical, of which no 
edition has appeared since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its peculiar Latin makes it of exceptional philological 
interest and importance. Mr. Clark collated other manuscripts 
of this author at Monte Cassino and in Lucca. In collaboration 
with Dr. Stadler, of Bavaria, he is to bring out a new edition of 
this work. Mr, Clark left Rome June 14 to do palaeographical 
work in several libraries in Northern Italy. At Ivrea he col- 
lated forty or fifty passages in the Codex Theodosianus for Pro- 
fessor Theodor Mommsen, and received the warm commenda- 
tion of that eminent authority for the quality of his work. At 
Verona he was the first to discover that a certain manuscript, in 
a ninth or tenth century hand, is a palimpsest, though he and the 
librarian were able to decipher only detached words in the lower 
writing. Also at Verona he had the very great good fortune to 
discover several hitherto unsuspected fragments of the tala, or 
earliest known Latin version of the Scriptures. This important 
discovery cannot fail, in its published form, to be of great interest 
to theologians and philologists alike. During the coming year 
Mr. Clark is to continue his studies in different parts of Europe 
asa, Fellow of Yale University, and it is confidently hoped that 
the brilliant promise and achievement of his first year abroad 
will be continued through the second. He has already done 
some preliminary work with reference to a much needed critical 
and annotated edition of Ammianus Muarcellinus. 

Mr, Showerman, with his pronounced literary tastes, through 
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the year read a great deal in the Latin and Greek authors, with 
particular reference to local and other associations with Rome 
and its vicinity. He also made some minute and independent 
topographical studies. After repeated consultation with the 
Director he decided to make his special work a study of the 
introduction into Rome of the worship of Cybele and of 
the characteristics and life of that cult. With quite unusual 
application he has made himself familiar with the widely seat- 
tered literature of his subject, and has given much attention to 
the light which may be gained from inscriptions, coins, and 
sculpture. I feel that the results of his work will be a substan- 
tial addition to our knowledge of this worship, which constituted 
an important turning-point in the development and application 
of religious ideas in Rome. To those who know Mr. Shower- 
man it is cause for congratulation that he is to hold his Fellow- 
ship in the School for another year. 

In my colleagues the students have had abundant helpfulness 
and inspiration, and I have had cordial and intelligent coopera- 
tion. Professor Merrill deserves the especial thanks of all for 
having given, without material compensation, so much of his 
valuable time and strength to formal instruction and suggestion, 
and for having promoted, in many ways, the gootl of our little 
community. Professor Norton's great familiarity with Rome 
‘and his experience as a teacher in the School the previous year 
were of very great and varied service to us all, and I ean sin- 
cerely and hopefully congratulate all the friends of the School 
on his promotion to the directorship. 

TRACY PECK, Director. 
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Coma. 
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Professor H. M. Barmn, New York University, New York, N.Y. 

Professor IL. T. Becnwitn, General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Mise Professor A, C. Coartmy, Wellestey College, Welleatey, Maas, 

Profezzor Enwaup BH. Ciare, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Professor Martiy L. TYOooer, Unireraity of Michiqua, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Professor Enoar A. Euens, Syracuse University, Syracuse, VY. 

Professor Aurenp Ewensos (ex ojficio, as Professor of the School, 1807-09), 
ithaca, NF, 

Professor O, M. Ferxaco, Williams College, Williamstown, Masa, 

Professor Anmanam L. Fouurr, Adelbert College of Western Reserve Unirer- 
aity, Cleveland, 0. 

Professor Hesxy Gianoss, University of Pennsyleaaia, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Professor Basi. L, Greveustecve, Johns Hophina University, Baltimore, Jd. 

Professor Wruaan W. Goopwrs, Hareard University, Cambridge, fase, 

Professor Winuias Ganoxen Hare, University of Chicago, Chicago, JU. 

Professor Aneert Harawess, Brova University, Providence, Ro. 

Professor Grouce EB. Howes, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Professor Wituuaw A. Lameeetos, (University of Pennsylrania, Philadelphia, 
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Mr. Ganon M. Lawe (Treasvenn), 44, State Street, Boston, Maa. 

Miss Professor Anny Leacu (Chairman of the Committes on Fellowships), 
Vassar Colley, Poughteepaie, VY. 
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Miss Professor Louie F. Raxvoren, Wi. Holyoke College, South Hailey, 
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Professor Rorcs B. Ricnanpsos (ex officio, as Director of the School), Athens, 
frreece. 

Professor Hexeser Were Sarre (Professor of the School), Bryn Maier College, 
Mowr, Pa. 

Professor J. BE. Srrumorow Srereerr, AmAerst College, Amherst, Miraa. 

Professor Fuoask B. Taunec., University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 
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DAETMOUTH COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
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PEINCETON UNIVERSITY. YALE UNIVERSITY. 


TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOL 


Professor Coantus Exot Nowrow ( President), 
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Mr. Ganomen M. Laws ( Treasurer). 
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Rt. Hev. Henny C. Porres. 

Professor Tuomas Day Serwovn. 

Professor Winttam M. Sioane. 

Mr. Samve. D. Wanues. 

Professor Joux Wittims Waiter. 
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Hon. Horace Davis, 1500, Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 

Professor 8. C. Denny, State University of Ohio, Columbus, OQ. 

Professor Jawes H. Dintann, Tulane University, Nee Orleans, La. 

Rt. Rev. Wrectam C. Doasn, Bishop of Albany, Albany, N.Y. 

His Excellency, Wniiam F. Dnares (er officio, as Ambassador of the Colted 
States of America at the Court of Italy), Rome, Italy. 

Professor James C. Eouent, Ju., Columbia University, New York, N.Y, 

Mr. Lovia BR. Enntcn, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Profeczor Aurrep Esunsox, Ithaca, N. ¥. 

Profeszor Hexnr P. Ewensox, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Professor Hanown N. Fowxen, Western Heserve Iniversity, Cleveland, O. 

Professor Antara L, Paornmauam, Jn., Princeton University, Princeton, Nf. 

His Eminence Cardinal James Gipnons, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Sauvet S. Grees, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor ALrrev Gooemas, University if Pennsyloania, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Professor Winns Gaxpsen Hate, University of Chicago, Chicago, it. 
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Professor Avoent G, Hankynse, Brown Cuirersity, Providence, 2. 

Professor Samve. Haer, Rerkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Coun. 

Professor Apewmxe Bere Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Professor G. L, Hespmicksox, University af Chicago, Chicage, Fit, 

Professor Cusntes G. Hennexmass, College of the City of New York, New 
York, NV. ¥. 

Professor Jous H: Hewrrr, Williams College, Williamatoun, Mazes. 

Rabbi Eu. G, Hiesca, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Jil. 

Professor Wittiam A. Hovenrox, Homdoin College, Brunacick, Me. 

Mr. Cuances L. Hercuimsos, Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago, Til. 

Professor Geoncr E. Jacnsos, Washington Unirersity, St. Lowls, Mo. 

Professor H. W. JOHNETON, Unireralty af Jucdiane, Bloomington, Ind, 

Professor J. C. Joxrs, Unitersity of Missouri, Cotwmbia, Mo, 

Rt Rev, J.J. Kease, Archbishop of Damascus, Rome, Italy. 

Professor Fuascis W. Keiser, University of Michiyan, Ann Arhor, Mich. 

Chancellor J. H. Kimecaxn, Faudertilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 

Hon. Exsest B. Keertscesxitr, 214, Carondelet Street, New Orieane, Ea, 
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Mr, Garnixts M. Lase, Lee, Higginson, and Co., 44, State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Dr. Cuantes Sranter Lerten, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Profesor T, B. Linnaar, Boston Unirersity, Hoxton, Mass. 

Professor Goszates Lopor, Bryn Maier College, Bryn Maier, Pa. 

Professor Jous K. Lonn, Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH. 

Professor Attax Mangvasn (Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute), 
Princeton Cniversity, Princeton, N.S. 

Professor Wittiaw A. Mennin., Uuirersity of California, Rerkeley, Cal, 

Professor J. Leverett Moore, Vassar Colleye, Poughkeepsie, NUY. 

Rey. Dr. KR. J. Neves, Rettor of the American Church, Home. Ftaly. 

Professor Eicnann Nonrox (er officio, as Director of the School), American 
School of Classical Studies, 2, Vie Garcia, Rome, Italy, 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. O'Coxsxene, Rector of the Collezin Americano, Rame, Italy. 

Professor E. M. Pease, Leland Sta afin al F, University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Professor Teacr Peck, Yale CUnireraity, New Tforren, Con fi. 

Professor W. E. Parers, University of Virginia, Choriottesrille, Va. 

Professor Samvet Bart Pratser (Professor in the School), Western 
University, Cleteland, ©. 

Professor Enwis Post, De Powe University, Greeneoasthe, Fi. 

Rt. Kev. Hesxey C. Porter, Bishop of New York, 70, Washington Square, New 
York, WV. ¥. 

Hon. Wittiam Porren, Chestnut Hill, Pa, 

Hon, J. G. Scminiarr, Union Sucings Bank and Trust Ca,, Cincianall, 0. 

Professor Enwin R.A. Sruicuas, Columbia University, New York, WY. 

Professor THomas Dar Srevuovn (ex officio, as Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School at Athens, Yale Tudeerstty, New Haren, Conn. 

Professor Enoar 5. Surmway, MRutyers College, New Brunsinick, Vf. 


Reserve 


Professor M. 5, Siarenrer, Undversity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Professor Frank SMaLcey, Syracuse Cniversity, Syracuse, NUY- 
Professor Curwest L. Swirn, Horoverd [iy icersity, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor W. (). Srnoves, University of Cincinnati, Cinriunati, O, 
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Mr. Geoncr RB, Stereos, 1441, Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs, Corxeuirs Stevesson, 257, Sowh 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr, Watno Stony, Palazzo Barberini, Home, aly. 

Professor Lewis Stuant, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Il. 

Rev. Dr. Hexuy Vas Drew, The Brick Church Mawse, New York, WY, 
Commendatore Professore Anotyo Vewtou, Director-General of the National 


Gallories of Italy, Home, Italy, - 


Rev. Dr. Marvin B. Vescest, Union Theological Seminary, New York, NuY, 

Professor Anturcn T. Waker, University of Aeaens, Lorrence, Aan. 

Professor Winwas R. Ware, Columbia Unirersity, New York, NLY, 

Hon. H. B. Weszer, New York Life Building, St. Paul, inn. 

Professor Axprew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N.S. 

Professor Jawes R. Wineen, Columbia Uateersity, New York, NVY. 

Professor Joux Wiiwiass Wire (ex officio, as President of the Institute), 
Harvard University, Cambridye, Mires, 

Mra. Hexuy Whoiruax, 77. Mit. Fernow Street, Boston, Moss. 

Vice-Chancellor B. L. Wioars, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Professor Marr G. Wititams, Mi. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Wass. 

Profezaor Joux Hexny Waient (er officio, as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute), Harvard University, Cambridge, Meas, 


COOPERATING COLLEGES 


BARNARD COLLEGE. EMITH COLLEGE. 

BEOWN UNIVERSITY. SYRACUSE CSIVERSITY, 

BEYN MAWE COLLEGE, CNION UNIVERSITY. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. USNLVERSITY OF CHICA, 
DAETMOUTH COLLEGE. USIVERSITY OF WMICHIGAS, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
JOUNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, VYaASSAB OOLLEDE, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. WESTERN ERSEEVE UNIVERSITY. 


VALE UNIVERSITY. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS COOPERATING IN THE MAINTENANCE 
OF THE FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Aspover THEotocican Semisanry, Andover, Wiss. 
Avuvex Toueo.oorcat Seatany. Auhure, N.Y. 
Eriscorat Taronocican Scuoor, Combridge, Masa. 
Gaunett Bietican Iserirvre, Keonaston, JT, 

Hirrronn Treoiocicat Sesixany, Hertford, Conn. 
Harnvarn Drvinity Scuoon, Cambridge, Minas. 
McConmmox Turovocican Seutwant, Chicage, 1. 
Torotitcal Semrmany or Toe Usiversiry or Cacaca, 
THrovocicat Searany or CoroaTn Usivenerry, Honilton, 3¥.0s 
Trrealogwat Semiary oF Posecnros Usiversitr. 
Usiow Taeotocicat Sruisany, New Fork, 4.17. 

Vane Divisiry Scaoo., Vew Horen, Conn. 
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MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
1699-1900 


FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS 


Praornsson ALEXANDER CONZE, Berlin. 
Proressok WILHELM DOERPFELD, Athens. 
Proresson PERCY GARDNER, Oxrord. 
Proressoe RK. OC. JERR, Combridge. 
Peoressor GASTON MASPERO, Paria, 
Proressor THEODOR MOMMSEN, Berlin. 


BOSTON SOCIETY 
President 
Mins. H. WHITMAN, 


Executive Committee 


Mrs. H. Woitawas, President. 
Professor Witniaw W. Goopwrm, Vice-President, 
Mr. Enwnat dacksos, Secretary. 

Mr. Ganpiwen M. Lasxe, Trearurer. 
Professor Witnaw Kespau, Desimon. 
Professor Arment Hankyess, 
Professor Hawrer W. Harwes, 

Miss Euter F, Mason, 

Professor Cuanves Ecror Norrox. 
Mr. Eowann Ropisow. 

Professor Jones WiILLtiaMs Wutre. 


Committee on Membership 
Mra. H. Warrmax, Chairman. 
Professor Wintiam K, Dewisos, 
Mr. Witwas F, Hares. 
Professor Atuner Hankwess. 
Mr. Ensest Jacks. 

Mics E.ves F. Masow. 
Mra. Atmr Freeman PAtmen. 
Mr. Winwias Pairs, 
Mr. Enwarp Hosiwaos, 
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Life Membera 


Professor Alexander Agassiz, Cambridge, Ifaas. 

Principal H. P, Amen, Exeter, N.H. 

# Frederick L. Ames, Hoxton. 

*Hon. William Amory, Posten. 

* Thomas G. Appleton, Boston. 

# Elisha Atkins, Boston. 

Francia H. Bacon, 2%, Washington Street. 

Joseph T. Bailey, 55, Commonteeat(A slrenie. 

Adolph L. Bandeller, Core of American Musewm of Natural History, Central 
Park West, New York, N.Y. 

E. Pierson Beebe, 30, Beacon Street. 

*Stanton Blake, Moston. 

# J, Ingersoll Bowditch, Boston. 

#® Hon. Charles 8. Bradley, Providence, BL. 

George L. Bradley, Powyret Center, Conn. 

«John L. Bremer, Basten. 

# Mra. Gardner Brewer, Boston. 

* Hon. Martin Brimmer, Boston. 

Mrs. Martin Brimmer, 47, Beacon Street. 

©“ William &. Bullard, Boston, 

Arthur Astor Carey, 29, Fuirjield Street. 

Hon. Thomas B. Catron, Sante Fé, VAL 

George B. Chase, Dedham, Mass. 

Joseph Thacher Clarke, College Road, Harraw, England. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clarke, Providence, Ro 

* George H. Corliss, Providence, Ru. 

George W. W. Dove, Andover, Mass. 

Professor I. H. Elwell, Amferst College, Amferat, Mass. 

Hon, William Endicott, 22, Beacon Street. 

Dana Estes, 302, Washington Street. 

* Glendower Evans, Boston. 

Charles Fairchild, New York, WY. 

* Evra Farneworth, Boston, 

*® Hon. Joseph 8. Fay, Boston. 

® Hon. John M. Forbes, Boston. 

* Gen, Manning F. Force, Sandusky, Ofvio. 

Professr William W. Goodwin ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), 
é, Follen Street, Cambridge, Masa. 

Mr. Justice Horace Gray, U.S. Supreme Court, Washington, D.C. 

Hoseell Gray, 60, State Street. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green, 1754, Boylston Street. 

Miss Helen Grices, Care of Morton, Bliss & Co., New York, -Y. 

* Professor E. W. Gurney, Cambridge, Mss. 

BK. P. Hallowell, 102, Federal! Street. 


& Deceased. 
‘Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Boston. 
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* Hon. Rowland Hazard, Peace Date, RT. 
* Mrs, Augusts Hemenway, Boston, 

# George Higginson, Boston. 

Major Henry L. Higzinson, 44, State Street. 

* Miss Alice 8. Hooper, Boston. 

Z samuel Liewsper, fost. 
+ Professor E. N. Horsford, Cambridge, Mines, 
James F. Honnewell, trreea Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
* Samuel Johnson, Bostan, 
Miss Loulse Kennedy, Fairaere, Concord, Masa. 
* Henry P. Kidder, Boston. 
#*W. Potnam Kuhn, Htostou. 
Garliner M. Lane (Treasurer, Member of the Conucil), 44, State Street. 
*Col, Henry Lee, Brookline, Masa. 
Thornton K. Lothrop, &, Coagress Street. 
* Hon. John Lowell, Nrveton, Mfraa. 
Miss Ellen F. Mason ( Member of the Council), 2, Walnut Street. 
Misa Iida NS. Mason, f, Walnut Street. 
# Hon. Otis Norcross, Boston. 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton (Member of the Council), Cambridge, Mass, 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, ¢, Joy Street. 
® Francis FE. Parker. Boston. 
® Francis Parkman, Boston. 
*Oliver W. Peabody, Boston. 
#John C. Philips, Basten. 
#Hon. Henry L. Pierce. Boston, 
Misa Sarah Porter, Farmingtou, Conn, 
Louis Pring, 45, Centre Street, Roxbury, Meas, 
® Richard Price, Popefieldt, iiss. 
Rev. C. A. L, Richards, 744, Henett Street, Providence, RU. 
* Henry B. Rogers, Boston. 
Hou. Stephen Salisbury, Worrester, Mass, 
Samuel H. Scudder, Cenfridge, Maas. 
* Philip H. Sears, Boston. 
Mrs. William Wallace Seely, Fourth Street cud Brogdway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mré. G. Howland Shaw, £3, Commonirealth Avenue. 
Quincy A. Shaw, £2, Avhturtow Place. 
Mrs. EF. A. Shepard, 84, Prospect Street, Providence, BOL 
® Mrs. Jared Sparks, Crnlridge, .Wase, 
* William Eliot Sparks, Tuwntou, Maas. 
Misa A, M. Stetson, Fagor, Me. 
Richard Sullivan, £5, Belnmer Street, 
Hon. Royal C. Taft, Providence, A, 
@Tsaso Thacher, Hoaten. 
*(George W. Wales, Boston, 
# Dr, Clement A. Walker, Boston. 
Dr, Charles E. Ware, Boston. 
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* Samuel D. Warren, Boston, " 

William B. Weeden, Providence, &. 

* William F. Weld, Boatou, 

Mra. H. Whitman (President, Member of the Council), 77, Mt. Vernon Street. 
* Henry Austin Whitney, Boston. 

John Woodbury, 60, ANantic Terrace, Lyun, Afess. 


The Boston Society of Architects. 


Won. Charles Francis Adams, 23, Covrt Street. 

Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Muss, 

Professor James Barr Ames, J, Prishie Place, Combridge, Maas. 

Qiver Ames, Ames Building. 

Professor Lowis F. Anderson, Whitman (Coffege, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Professor Alfred Williams Anthiny, Cot Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 

Harrison Otis Apthorp, Milton Academy, Milton, Maas. 

Charles Follen Atkinson, 7@, Chestnut. Sircet. 

Dr. Ceell F. P. Bancroft, Phillips deademy, Andover, Masa. 

Francis Bartlett, 23, Exchange Street. 

Miss Elizabeth Howard Bartol, 17, Chestaut Street. 

Professor William J. Bottle, Unirersity of Texas, Auatin, Teras, 

Dr. William Suurgis Bigelow, 60, Beacon Street 

George N. Black, 37, Beacon Street. 

Francis Blake, Avburndale, Muse. 

Miss Sarah H. Blanchard, The Thornidife. 

Charles P. Bowditch (Member of the Conneif), 24, State Street. 

Mrs. L. D. Brandeis, £14, Mr. Vernon Street. 

Professor Charles Rufus Brown, Newton Theological dnstitution, Nemtow Centre, 
Mires. 

Rev. Howard N. Brown, 79. Mfr. Vernon Street. 

Professor Aucnuatua H. Bock, Boaton University. 

Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 19, Chestuwt Street. 

Stephen Bullard, 3, Commonwealth drente. 

Col. Alexander G. Bollock, Worcester, Mass. 

Mre. Samuel Cabot, 109, Commonwealth Avenue. 

Professor Frank W. Chandler, 195, Marlborough Street. 

Miss Professor Angie C, Chapin, Wellesfey, Maes. 

Hon. Charies F. Choate, 205, Beacon Street. 

Misa Eleanor J. Clark, #6, Conumaonwealth Apenwe. 

Alexander Cochrane, 247, Commonwealth Avenue, 

William C, Collar, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Masa, 

Mra. Mary Noyes Colvin, 25, Cheatnut Street. 

Db, ¥, Comstock, St. Jolnebury, Fe 

J.T. Coolidge, 148, Beacon Street. 

Mrs. James M. Crafta, 59, Marlborough Street. 


® Dereased. 
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Mrs, Oliver Crane, 12, Concord Square. 

Mrs. Adele F. Dare, Telluride, Col. 

Profeszor William Kendall Denison, Tufts College, College Hill, Maes. 
Arthur Detmers, JI, Oxford Avenue, Buffalo, NOY. 

Miss Katharine Dexter, Beverly Forms, Masa. 

Hon. Thomas Durfee, 49, Benent Street, Providence, Bf 

Edmund Dwight, 50, State Street. 

Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, 62, Commoniealth Avenue. 

Thomas H. Eckieldt, Friends’ Acudemy, New Bedford, Maza. 

Mrs. John W. Elliot, 124, Beacon Street. 

Professor C, 0, Everett, 43, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor 0, M, Fernald, Williams College, Williamatoien, Maas. 
Mias Helen Currier Flint, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Maza. 
E. NX. Foes, Core of B. FP. Sturtevant Co., Jamaica Plow, Maze. 
William Amory Ganiner, Groten, Mz. 

George A. Goddard, 10, Tremont Street. 

Professor Jolin C. Gray, 60, State Street. 

Mra. John C. Gray, (746, Beacon Street. 

Samuel & Green, Worcester, Mass. 

Mra. Francis B. Greene, 782, Beacon Street. 

Richard 8. Greanouch, 243, Vie Nazionale, Rome, Maly. 

Mrs. E. S. Grew, 185, Marlborough Street. 

Mrs. Henry &. Grew, $9, Beacon Street, 

Misa Sarah Louisa Guild, 20, Mt. Fernon Street. 

Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, RL. 
Professor Albert G. Harkness, Providence, BLS. 

William Fenwick Harris, 8, Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Maza. 

E. B. Haskell, Auburndale, Mitas. 

Misa Elizabeth Hathaway, 383, Country Street, New Bedford, Maze. 
Professor Henry W. Haynes, 238, Beacon Street. 

Miss Edith de C. Heath, Hathaway Street, Jamaica Plain, Maze. 
Professor John WH. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mesa. 
Professor Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Edward W. Hooper, 49, Beacon Street, 

Mra. Courtland Hoppin, Care of E, &. Grew, Sears Building, 

Miss Sarah D. Hoppin, Core af £. 8. Grew, Sears Building. 

Miss Lilian Horsford, 27, Craigie Street, Cambridge, Masa. 
Profesaor William A. Houghton, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Professor Albert A. Howard, &, Hilliard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor George E. Howes, Burlington, Vt. 

John E. Hudaon, 55, Mitk Street. 

Walter BR. Hunnewell, 87, Wilk Street. 

Professor Andrew Ingraham, Sirain Free School, New Bedford, Mavs. 
Edward Jackson, 79%, Commonwealth Arenwe, 

Emest Jackson ( Secretary), 383, Reacon Street, 

Professor George E, Jackson, Wiehington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Principal Augustine Jones, Friends’ School, Providence, RL 

Mrs. Mary M, Rehew, 317, Beacow Street. 

Miss Sarah H. Rillikelly, 504, South Hiland Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Professor J. C. Kirtland, Jr., Pailips Academy, Exeter, Nw. 

Professor G. L, Kittredge, #, Hilliard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

5. Rh. Koehler, Museum of Fine Aris. 

Professor William Bell Lanesdorf, Miami University, Oxford, Oldto. 

Thomas B. Lawler, $9, May Street, Worcester, Mass, 

Professor T. B. Lindsay, 12, Somerset Street. 

W. P. PF. Longfellow, 479, Broadway, Cambridge, Maza. 

Professor John K. Lord, Dartmawth College, Hanover, V.H, 

Gen. Charles G. Loring, Musewm of Pine Arte, 

Professor David Gordon Lyon, 15, Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mass 

Albert Morton Lythgoe, 64, Almy Street, Providence, A. 

Edward Marsh, 265, Huntington Arecuve. 

Henry &. McKay, if, Devonshire Street. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 13, Mr. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass, 

Charles Merriam, 40, State Street. 

Rev, Daniel Merriman, Worcester, Wiss. 

Joseph A. Miller, 25, Butler Exchange, Providence, BI 

Professor Walter Miller, Stanford University, California. 

Principal W.. D. Mooney, The Mooney School, Franklin, Tenn. 

Profeszor Clifford H. Moore, 34, Shepard Street, Cambridge, Masa. 

Professor Morris H, Morgan, Cambridge, Wass. 

Miss Frances Rt. Morse, 12, Marlborough Street. s 

Profesor Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College, Genera, N.Y. 

Nathaniel C. Nash, 19, Craigie Street, Cambridge, Masa. 

Rev. Edward North, Hamilton College, Clinton, NY, 

Profeseor Richard Norton, Care of Sebasti and Heel, Rome, ftaly. 

Frederick Law Olmated, Brookline, Masa. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer (Member of the Council), 17, Quincy Street, Cam 
bridge, Jfass. 

Dr. Charles Peabaly, 197, Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody, Groton, Mass. 

Robert 5. Peabody, 43, State Street. 

Professor E. M. Pease, Leland Stanford .Jr. University, Pato Alto, Cab 

William Phillips, @, Russel! Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry Pickering, 148, Oliver Street. 

Rev. Edward G. Porter, Lexington, Mase. 

Mrs. ‘Thomas E. Proctor, 27.4, Commonmeaith Apenue. 

George Putnam, 30, State Street. 

Henry W, Putnam, $3, Devonshire Street. 

Profeseor Richard A. Hice, Williame College, Witiametown, Mires. 

tev. J. Havens Richards, Bosten College, 762, Harrison Avenue. 

Frederick H. Rindge, Santa Montea, Cal, 

Edward Robinson (Member of the Council), Museum of Fine Arts, 

Thy. Denman W. Ross, Cambridge, Mans. 

Rarthold Schlesinger, Brookline, Masa. 

Edmund D. Séott, Holyoke, Maes. 

Miss Theodora Sedgwick, 71, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Maas. 

Professor J. B. Sewall, 17, Blagden Street. 

Professor Clement L. Smith, 64, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Professor Thomas J. Strahan, 2415, Third Street, Washington, D.C. 

Professor J. Y. Stanton, Bates College, Lewiston, Me 

Profesor J. R. 5. Sterrett, Amherst College, Amherst, Masa, 

‘Mrs. William Stone, 15, Haiethorn Street, Cambridge, Maxs. 

William W. Swan, 40, Water Street. 

Miss Mary A. Tappan, 71, Marlborough Street. 

Professor J. Henry Thayer, ¢7, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass, 

§. Lothrop Thorndike, The Charlespate. 

Profeszor C. H. Toy, 7, Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mans. 

Preaident W. J. Tucker, Dartmouth College, Hamorer, WH. 

Professor Henry M. Tyler, Smith College, Northampton, Maas, 

George B. Upton, 68, Devonshire Street. 

Mrs. Charles Van Brunt, Readviffe, Misa. 

Professor Charles St. Clair Wade, Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 

Miss Harriet Sarah Walker, frore Street, Waltham, Masa. 

Misa Dr. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellealey, Maas. 

Mise Mary L. Ware, 41, Brimmer Street. 

Professor H. Langford Warren, Cambridge, Mazs. 

Professor Minton Warren, £05, Jreing Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Samuel D. Warren, £20, Devcoushire Street, 

Rev. S. M. Warren, Glen Farm, Dorset, Vt. 

Fresident William F. Warren, Boston University. 

President W. FE. Waters, Wella College, Anrora, NY. 

Mrs. Henry C. Weston, 177, Beacon Street. 

Edward Wheelwright, 22, Chestnut Street. 

Professor John Williams White (Member of the Council), 18, Concord Street, 
Cambridge, Mass, 

Professor E. Vernon Wilcox, Montana College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, Roseman, Mon. 

Ashton R. Willard, 340, Commonwealth Arenie, 

Rey, William C, Winslow, 625, Beacon Street. 

Hon. Roger Wolcott, 33, State Street. 

Professor E. Lincoln Wood, Amherst College, Amherst, Maas. 

Professor Frank E, Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunaeick, Me, 

Professor John H. Wright (Member of the Council), $8, Quincy Street, Cam- 
bridge, Misa. 

Rev. Theodore F. Wright, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Masa. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Case Memorial Library, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
A. T. Perry, Librarian, Ffartford, Chain, 

Fublic Library, Worcester, Maes. 
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The following names were received too late for insertion in the 


proper place :— 


Life The TDs 
A. Howard Hinkle, SIS, Pike Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Allen R. Benner, Andover, Maag, 

Dr. E. H. Bradford, 278, Beacon Street. 

Dr. Harry E. Burton, Durtwouwth College, Hanover, NH. 

Miss Eva Chanulov, Exeter Chomibers. 

George H. Chase, Horveord University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Charles Burton Gulick, Hercerd Cnierrsity, Cambridge, Mass, 
Miss Professor Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellestey, Mors. 
Miss President Caroline Hazard, Wellesley College, Wellestey, fuss. 

Dr. Demetrius Kalopothakis, Athena, (reece. 

David P. Kimball, 42, Commonirealth Arenie. 

Mrs. David P. Kimball, 48, Conmmommeatth Arenwe. 

Mise Annie Laws, #15, Dayton Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

Edmund von Mach; 2, Welker Terrace, Cambridge, Mass, 

Dr, Moses Merrill, Boys’ Pulfie Lathe School. 

J. Montgomery Sears, £2, Arlington Street. 

Mra. J. Montgomery Senra, #2, Arlington Street, 

Mize Anus DD. Slocum, Jameatea Plain, Mie. 

Mrs. Washington B. Thomas, 20, (floucester Street, 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY 


President 
Prorrsscon EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY. 


Committee on Membership 
The Peesipest, ex-aficio, Chairman. 
The SecnerTarr, ex-officio. 

Miss Evarzk W. Crews, 
Professor Awny Leacn. 

Mr. Jouw &. Barret. 

Dr. Moutrire Laweoxs Examie, 
Dr. Jciivs Sace. 

Mr. Hogack Witter. 

Professor Firt Gunawo Tapa, 





Life Members a] 
#John Jacob Astor, New York. 3 
Addison Brown, 37, West #5th Street.? 
&. D. Covykendall, Roudowt, N.Y. wi 
W. H. Doane, 222%, Auburn Avenue, Mt. Avburn, Cincinnati, 0. -_ 


James J. Higzinzon, 16, East fist Street. 

Mrs. &. 1. Hurtt, 250, Weat 50th Street. 

Adrinn Iselin, 23, Eaat 26th Street. 

*John Taylor Johnston, Vee Fork. 

Cyrus J. Lawrence, 31, Broad Street. 

Richard Hoe Lawrence, 31, Broad Street. 

Joseph F. Loubat, Care of Horace &. Ely, a4, Cedar Street. 
* ‘Thomas W. Ludlow, Forkera, -, ¥. 

Prefessor Allan Marquand (Memter of the Council), Princeton, Nod. 
Henry Marquand, 11, East 68th Street. 

Henry G. Marquand, 17, East ésth Street. 

George Norton Miller, #11, Madison Avenue. 

DD. O, Mills, 624, Firth rene. 

J. Pierpoot Morgan, 23, Wall Street. 

William B. Ogden, (union Chih, 


Daniel Pariah, Jr., 2, East 10th Street. 
Frederic J, de Peyater (Member of the Council), 7, East $2d Street. 

Mise Helen Van Cortlandt de Peyster, 7, Rast #20 Street. 

Itt. Rev. Henry C. Potter (Vice-President), 16, Woehington Square. ; 
J. Sanford Saltua, Fit Avenue Hotel. 


William C. Schermerhorn, 49, West 23d Street. 


* Deceased. 
1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address ts Borough of Manhattan, 
New York. 
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Anson Phelps Stokes, 44, Wall Street. 

Miss Olivia E. P. Stokes, 37, Madison Arenwe. 

Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, 244, East 1ith Street. 

* Frederick F. Thompson, New York. 

Spencer Trask, 27, Pine Street. 

George W. Van Slyck, (20, Hroadinay, 

W. Seward Webb, 680, Fifth Avenue, 

Robert Winthrop, 1/8, Fifth Avenue. 

* Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, Neer York. 

Dr, Clarence H, Young ( Member af the Council), 312, Weat 88th Street. 


H-6 
Edward 1D. Adams, 454, Modison Acenwe, 
Robert Arrowamith, Cure of American Book Company, Washington Square. 
Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, P.O. Bor 256, Schenectady, NY. 
Samuel P. Avery, 4, Kast 38th Street. 
Samuel P. Avery, Jr., 368, Fifth Avenue. 
Professor Henry M. Hain, 219, Palisade Avenue, Yonkers, NLY. 
Rev, Ralph H. Baldwin, 29, Lafayette Place, 
John &. Barnes, 22, Kost ath Street, 
Edgar W. Baz, 62), Fifth Areiwe, 
John & Battell, 279, Broadway. 
Charles C. Beaman, 52, Well Street, 
Professor Isbon T. Beckwith, Chelsea Sowore. 
William H. H. Beebe, Colwmbia O'nicersity. 
Gerard Beekman, 47, Cedar Street, 
August Belmont, 23, Naasan Street. 
Rev. Joseph Frederi: Berg, Montgomery, Grange Co,, NY. 
George Blagden, 18, Euat J6th Street, 
Judge H. W. Bookstaver, 14, East e7th Street. 
Booth, 26, Gorflell Place, Poughkeepsie, NY. 
Mra. H.C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N.Y. 
Professor Charles A. Ttriges, 120, West Sd Street. 
George C. Buell, 15, Bates Street, Rochester, NOY. 
Henry J. Burchell, Jr., #4, Last S5d Street. 
Professor Henry F, Burton, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
dames C. Carter, 277, Lexington Aveuire, 
Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, 49, Well Strvet, 
Hon, Joseph 1. Chonte, a2, Wall Street, 
Thomas B. Clarke, 203, Wear {fii Street, 
Trendlwell Cleveland, 42, Well Street, 
Misa Elsie W, Clews, 0, Wear tuth Street, 
Misa Ellen Collins, 47, West fith Street. 
Clarence K. Conger, 19, West 20th Stren. 
Frederic R. Conlert, 13, East 45th Srrevet. 
Dr. Nicholas E. Crosby, 37, West aath Atrees. 
Cc. ¢. Cuyler, 4), Pine Street, 
® Deceased. 
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Georse B, De Forest, 14, East 50th Street. 

Lockwood De Forest, 7, East JA Street. 

Robert W, De Forest, $0, Broa! Street. 

Hon, Charles De Kay, 415, West 23d Street. 

Edward F. De Lancey, 21, Bast 24th Street, 

John H. Denison, §25-542, Equitable Building, Denver, Col. 
Professor John De Witt, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.S. 
Henry F. Dimock, 66, West 37th Street. 

Rev. 1D, Stuart Dodge, 17, Clif Street. 

William E, Doge, 11, Clg? Street. 

Professor James F. Driscoll, St. Joseph's Seminery, Youkers, N.Y. 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, 402, Weat 220 Street. 
Professor D, Cady Eaton, New Haren, Conn. 

Misa Elizabeth L. Elv, 83th Street and Riverside Drive. 

Miss Ruth Emerson, 4/, Madivon Arenue, 

Professor Eder A. Emens, Syractae University, Srracuse, N.Y. 
Daniel C. French, (25, Weat LIA Street. 

Richard W. Gilder, 38, Fuat 17th Street. 

Edward L. Golkin, 208, Broadiray. 

Mrz, C. M. Goodridge, 250, Fifth Avenue. 

Professor William H. Goodyear, Museum of Brooklyn Inatitute, Brooklyn. 
Misa Lucia C. G. Grieve, 10, West Gist Street. 

Walter 8. Gurnee, 626, Fith Avenue. 
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Rev. Edwani J. Hanna, St. Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, VY. f 
Profeszor George R. Hardie, St, Lawrence University, Canton, VY. 
Professor Karl P. Harrington, University of Maine, Grono, Maine. 


Walter T. Hart, Rye, V_Y- 

Thomas Hastings, 44, Brody. 

George & Hellman, J6, Weat 73th Street. 

Professor Charles G. Herbermann, 17, Lerington Avenue, 

Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59, West 56th Street. 

Robert Hoe, 27, Bast Féth Street. 

Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 7, Chelsea Squire. 

H.C. Hoekier, Core of L. cow Botimen & Co., 50, Wall Street. 

Frederick H. Howard, Cofyate Academy, Hamilton, VV. ¥. 
A. M. Huntington, 2, Evat o7th Street. —" 
Clarence M, Hyde, 266, Madison Avenue. 

James H. Hyde ( Member of the Council), 120, Broacony. 
John B, Ireland, 15, East 47th Street. 

Leonard Jnecoh, @24, Fifth Arenwe. 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 770, Weat Sjth Street. 
Morris K. Jesup, 17, Modison Arcane. 1 
Adrian H. Joline, 7, Weet T2d Street. 

Misa Bettina Kahnweiler, 0, West 74th Street. 

Edward H. KRewilall, 130, Fifth Avenue. 

Ryland M. Kendrick, University of Hochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

John &. Kennedy, 4, Wear o7th Street. 

John Alsop King, 220, Greenicich Street. 

Muximilian K. Kress, Columbia Catversify. 
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Woodbury G. Langdon, 779, Fifth Avenue, 
J.D. Lange, 220, Weat 79th Street, 
Mr. W, W. Law, Scarborough, N.Y. 
Miss Professor Abby Leach, Vesear College, Powghkeepasie, N. A 2 
Pierre Le Brun, 11, Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N.¥. 
Robert Lilley, 14, Glen Arenwe, Df, Vernon, N.Y. 
James Loeb, 37, Kost 38th Street. 
President Seth Low ( Member of the Council), Columbia University. 
William G. Low, 59, Hemren Street, Brooklyn, NV. ¥. 
dames B. Ludlow, 45, Cedar Street. 
Dr, Nelson G. MeCrea (Secretary), Columbia University. 
Professor J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Genera, NOY. 
Alexnnder Maitland, 14, Bast 5th Street. 
Peter Marié, 6, East a7th Street. 
‘Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, Columbia University. 
Mrs. J. W. Million, Mardin College, Mexico, Mo. 
‘Cornelius B. Mitchell, 24, Weat 10th Street, 
Edward Mitchell, $2, Haat oth Street. 
Professor J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepale, VY. 
Junius 5. Morgan, 44, Pine Street, 
John J. Morris, 64, White Street. 
Mrs. Chester C. Munroe, Englewood, NT. 
George D. Nicholas, 242, Serenth Avenue. 
‘Leonard F, Opdycke, Unieersity Clwh, 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, 456, Madison Avenue, 
Oswald Ottendorfer, 140, West 65th Street. 
Samuel L. Parrish, £4, Brosdiey, 
John EB, Parsons, J7/, Broadway. 
President Francis L, Patton, Princeton University, Princeton, NU. 
Thomas W, Pearsall, 45, William Street. 
_ Professor Edward Delavan Perry (President, Member of the Council), Columbia 
Cuirersity. 
Rev. Dr. John P. Peters (Member of the Council), 225, West 09th Street. 
ad. W. Pinchot, 2, Gramercy Park, 
Dan Fellows Platt, Englewood, Nw. 
Henry K. Porter, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
George B. Post, $3, Kast 17th Street. 
Henry Preble, 42, Stuyeesant Place, New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Brice Price, 1183, Hroadiray. 
William C, Prime, 44, East 23 Street, 
Professor J. Dynely Prince, 3/, Weat 28th Street. 
Mrs. George Haven Putnam, 245, Weat 75th Street. 
M. Taylor Pyne, 42, Wall Street. 
Dr. Louis Dwight Ray (Treasurer), 35, West S4ih Street. 
Hon. Whitelaw Reld, 457, Madison Acenuie. 
Frederick W. Rhinelander, 259. Modisun Arenwe. 
Tr. Ernst Riess, 2203, Seventh Avenue, 
. Hampden Rob, 23, Park Avenue. 
Mrs. Cecile Rusch, £60, West G9th Street, 
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Charles Howland Russell, 25, Broad Street. 
Lr. Julius Sachs ( Vice-President), 23, West ath Street. 
Samuel B. Sohieffelin, £35, Madison Arenwe. 
Profeszor Nathaniel Schmit, Cornell Cuiversity, Hhaca, N.Y: 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 324, West goth Street. 
leane MN. Seligman, 43, West 29th Street. 
Professor Charles W. Shields, Princeton, Nu. 
Professor Edgar §. Shumway, Mwtyers College, New Brunswick, Nid. 
Samuel Sloan, 7, East 38th Street. 
William Sloane, Broadway and 15th Street. 
Miss Elinore Hepburn Small, 277, Were a8eh Street. 
Professor Frank Simalley, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Holmes Smith, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo, 
William Alexander Smith, </-, Moailizon Avenue. 
W. Wheeler Smith, 17, Host 77th Street. 
Charlex F. Southmayd, 13, West 47th Street. 
Lispenard Stewart, 6, Fifth Arent. 
William RB, Stewart, 17, Washington Square. 
Misa Ellen J. Stone, 24, Eat 5th Street. 
Henry C. Sturges, 46, East $4th Street. 
Dr. Russell Sturels { Vice-Prestdent), 497, East 17th Street. 
President James M. Taylor, Fussar College, Poughkerpasce, NUY, 
Charles L. Tiffany, £43, Madison venue. 
Louis C. Tiflany, 7, Bost 7d Street. 
Edward L. Tilton, 32, Broaedurey- 
Professor Fitz Gerald Tisdall ( Member of the Council), 30, Canvent Avenus. 
William K. Vanderbilt, 660, Fifth Avene. 
Rev. Dr. Heary Vin Dyke, The Brick Church Mouse, 14, East 37th Street. 
Fidear B. Van Winkle, 117, East 70th Street. 
Henry Villard, $0, Broad Street. 
J. Q. A. Ward, 119, Weet 52d Street. 
Samuel G. Ward, Washington, J), is 
Professor William R, Ware, Columbia University. 
William ER. Warren, 155, West 74th Street. 
Dr. Henry & Washington, Locust 2. O., Monmouth Co., NaF 
Professor Adolph Werner, 17, Lerington Acenwe. 
Professor Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N.S. 
Karl E. Weston, Weet New Brighton, 8 - 
Edmund Wetmore, Glen Cove, Long Island, .V. ¥. 
I. Mek. Wetmore, 41, East 2oth Street. 
Professor James Rignall Wheeler ( Member of the Council}, Columbia University. 
Dr, George G. Wheelock, 74, Part slrenue- | 
Horace White, 18, Weat oth Street. 
Stunfonl White, 10, Fifth Avene. 
Feverton L, Winthrop, 24, East 33d Street. 
Frank S. Witherbee, 44, Pine Street. 
George Zabriskie, J, Broad Street. 
Century Association, 7, Weat {3d Street. 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y, 179 
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Executive Committee 


Professor Kimmt Frowex Sairu. 
Mr. Mexnes Conn. 
Mr. Ecosse Levearsa. 


Committee on Membership 
President Dasre. C. Gitta, Chairman, 
Mr. Mexprs Cones. 

Professor Basi L. GILDERSLEEYE. 
Mr. Enoan G. Minien. 
Mr. Witttus W. Srexce. 


William Alvord, Box 2511, San Francisco, Cal. 
* David L. Bartlett, Baltimore. 
‘Charles J. Bonaparte, (vr, Park Avenue! 
‘Professor Arthur L, Frothingham, Jr. ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), 
Princeton, Nut. 
‘Miss Mary E. Garrett, 101, West Monwment Street, - 
‘Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve ( Vice-President), Johns Hopkina University. 
Reverdy Johnson, 34, Hank of Baltimore Building. 
OW, W. Spence ( Vire-President), Bolton,” Baltimore. 
TD. H. Talbot, Sioux City, Ia. 
‘Harry Walters, 5, Aft. Vernon Place. 
Julian Le Roy White, * The Cansemay," North Acenue Extension, 
ll-1 
Annual Members 
“Professor H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkina Tniversity, 
; Dr Cyrus Adler, 543, A Street, Washington, D.C. 
O. Andrewa, 627, St. Paul! Srreet, 
Engene N, Belt, #70, North Charles Street. 
Professor A. L. Bondurant, Unicersity of Missiasinpi, University, Miss, 


* Thonased, 
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Professor William J. Bulkley, Clagtin Caiversity, Orangehurg, S.C. 

Professor Mitehell Carroll, Columbiana Unieeraity, Woshington, D.C. 

Professor S. BR. Cheek, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Hy. 

Edward Clark, 477, Fourth Street, Washington, D.C. ; 

Mondes Cohen ( Viee-President), 823, North Charles Street, 

James Teackle Dennis, 1008, North Calvert Street. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 214, Firat Street, Washington, D.C, 

Hon, James A. Gary, 1307, Linden Acentie. 

President 1. C. Gilman (President, Member of the Council}, Johns Hopkins 
Uniceraity. 

Rev. John F. Goucher, 2309, St. Paul Street. 

Mrs. Charles Green, i761, Park Place. 

Professor BE. H. Griffin, Johns Hopkin University. 

Mise Elizabeth Hall, S10, Pork Arenwe. 

Professor J, E. Harry, Georgetown, Ay, 

Dr, Henry M. Hurd, Joins Hopkins Hospital. 

Professor Henry Hyvernat, Catholic University, Weahington, D.C. 

H. Irvine Revyeer, 205. Weat Monument Street. 

Miss Elizabeth T. King, 4j0. Park Arenue. 

Eugene Levering, 1308, Beatie Pinee, 

James L. MeLane, 903, Cathedral Street. 

Loule McLane, 110%, North Charles Street. 

Theodore Marburg, 24, Mt. Vernon Place, West, 

Charles F. Mayer, 227, Wet Monwneent Street. 

Professor C. W. E. Miller. Johas Hopkins Cniveraity. 

Edgar G: Miller (Treasurer), $13, Eoat frerman Street. 

J. Olney Norris, #20, Madison Arrive. 

George A. Pope, 0248, St. Punt Street. 

Blanchard Randall, CAmuber of Commerce Building. 

Percy M. Reese, (1803, Charles Street. 

Professor Kirby F, Smith ( Secretary). Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Fidwanl H. Spieker, Johnie Hopkins University. 

Charles Morton Stewart, $29, Dofphin Street. 

Professor P. Et. Uhier, Peabody Jnstitute. 

Francia White, 274, At, Poul Street. 

Miles White, Jr., £2176, North Calvert Street. 

Dr. John A. Whitridge, 78, West Mead Street. 

Dr. Horry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkina Unicersity. 

Professor Thomas Wilson, 0. 4, Notional Mesenm, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. John C. Wrenshall, 1037, North (Calvert Street. 

Noel Wratt, “ The Arwadel,” North Cherles Street. 

G. M. de Féré Zacharias, £040, Pork Avenue, 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


President 
Mrs, CORNELICS STEVENSORX,. 


Committee on Membership 


Mrs. Comsecits Stavexsos, Chairman. 
Alr. Crammence H, Ciage.: 

Dr. Joseen Coame Horry, 

Alr. Wauren F. Fates. 

Dr. Tancorr Wintiams. 

Rev, Cusantes Woon, 


Life Members 


Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, £600, New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Chuattes H. Hutchinson, 2o77, Walaut Street. 

Clarence B. Moore, 28, South Sixth Street. 

Justus C. Strawbridve, Sus, Market Street. 


Annual Members 


William C. Allison, 2634, Spruce Street. 

Mre. Matthew Baird, Merion. 

Profesgor George A. Barton, Bryn Miner College, Hiryn Mawr, Po. 

Dr, William N. Hates (Secretary cad Treasurer), University of Pennsyleania, 
William F. Biddle, 4303, Spruce Street. 

S$. Hudson Chapman, 72/2, Spruce Street, 

Clarence H. Clark ( Vice-President, Member of the Couneil), Bultite Building. 
Edward W. Clark, Buliitt Building. 

Professor Hermann Collitz, Arya Mawr College, Bryn Mover, Pa. 

John H. Converse, 60, North Broad Street. 

Eckley B. Coxe, Jr.. 2604, Locust Street. 

Saunuel Dickson, 224, Sowth 4th Street, 

WW. Frazier, 250, Sowth (8th Street, 

Professor P. BR. Gillott, Wyowtag Seinutnery, Kingston, Pa, 

Professor Alfred Gudeman, $207, Ludlow Street. 

Provost Charles C. Harrison, 46/), Chestnut Street. 

Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, Brow Mer College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Dr. William H. Klapp, 2324, Locwat Street, 

Professor William A. Lamberton, (niversity of Pennsylvania, 

Henry C. Lea, 2000, Walnné Street. 


i Where bo name of a city or town Js piven, the address is Philadetpht 
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Dr, Francis W, Lewis, 2016, Spruce Street. 
Professor Gonzales Lodge (Vite- President), Bryn Mer College, Bryn Maver, Pa. I 
Rev. Walter Lowrie, 1827, Pine Street. . 
Professor Wilfred b. Mustard, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Walter F. Price, 741, Walnut Street. 

De. Arthur W. Roberta, Wayne, Po. 

J.G. Rosengarten, 2704, Walnut Street. z 
Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

John Sparhawk, Jr., 400, Cheatuut Street. 

Mrs. Cornelins Stevenson (President, Member of the Council), 237, South 2ist_ 

Street, 

Hon. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 228, South 7th Street. 

John W. Townsend, Harrison Building, & W. corner of 15th and Market Streets, 
Calvin Wells, Office of the Prees, 7th and Chestnut Streets. 

Ty. Taleott Willams, S16, Pine Street. 
‘Rev. Charles Wood, Grerhrook, Pa. 

Richard Wood, jo0, Chestnut Street, 

‘Stuart Wood, 120, Locust Street. 
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Ma. EDWARD E. AYER. 


Executive Committee 


Professor Fraxk F. Annort, 
Mr. Eowanp E. Aven. 

Mr. Joux J, Gurssyven. . 
Professor Wiittas G. Harr, 
Dr, Gorpnos J, Larwe, 

Mrs. Wintiam RB. Lisy, 
Hon. Frawkury MacVeacu. 
Professor W. BR, Owes. 

Mr. Mattie A. Rrereos. 
Professor Part Sroney. 
Professor F. GB. Tannen. 


Committee on Membership 


Mrs. H. M. Witwaera, Choirman, 
Professor Fraxk F. Ansort, 
Mire. A. M. H. Exum. 

Mr. Coantos L. Hereutseon, 
Mrs. Coannes L. Hetemixsos, 
Miss A. E. Tswa, 

Mr, Enwann 8S, Tenas, 

Mrs. Wittiaw BR, Liss. 

Mr. Manrix A. Rrersow, 
Mrs. Mauris A. Kressoy, 
Mish ELi@abern SKIxwer, 
Mrs. Hexry J. Wirniwu, 


Life Members 
Dr. George B. Hossey, Faat Orange, NUS. 
Charles L, Hutchinson (Member af the Council), 
*Norman Williams, Chilean. 
Henry J. Willing, 770, Rush Street, 
Mrs. FL Mi. Wilmarth, Awditerium Hotel, 


S708, Pratria Avenue! 


f—] 
* Derensed. 
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Professor Frank Frost Abbott (Secretory), University of Chicago. 
Allison V. Armour, &7, Wabash Avenue. 

George A. Armour, Princeton, V.S, 

Mrs. George A. Armour, Princeton, Wf. 

Edward E, Ayer ( President, Mensber uf the Connell), 1, Bank Street. 
Alfred L. Baker, 2047, Prairie Arenue. 

Professor G. BE. Barber, (nicersity of Nebraska, Lincola, Neb. 
Adolphus C. Bartlett, 2720, Prairie Arenie. 

Mrs. Chauncey J, Blair, {330, Drerel Boulevard. 

Eliphalet W. Blatehford, 375, La Salle Avenive. 

Mrs. Harriet ¥. Brainard, 2970, Groveland Acenne. 

Professor James H. Breasted, University of Chicaya. 

Profescor Demarchus C. Brown, Butler College, Ircington, Ind. 
Professor Edward Cappe, University af Chicaya, 

Leslie Carter, 105, Cass Street. 

Dr. Paul Carus, £0 Salle, 21, 

Mrs. Frank Cary, 2935, Judlana Arenur. 

H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, 99, Eaat Pearson Street, 

Professor Amos N. Currier, Cniversity af Iowa, Iowa City, fa, 
Professor W. 8. Ebersole, Mt. Vernou, Ja. 

Lonis R. Ehrich, Colorado Springs, Cot. 

Mrs. A. M. H. Ellia, 2744, Prairie Areawe, 

Professor Alfred Emerson, American School, Athena, (rreece. 
Marshall Fielil, 2905, Prairie Avenue. 

Heury L. Frank, (608, Proirie Arenue. 

Cc. W. Fullerton, 628, Dearborn =Areawe, 

Professor Frank A. Gallup, Hewilton, NITY. 

John J, Glesaner ( Vice-President), 1800, Prairie Avenue, 

Mrs, John J. Glessner, 140, Proirie Avene. 

Frederick W. Gookin, 463, Orchard Street, 

Professor William Gardner Hale ( Member of the Council), Unirersity af Chicago. 
Principal John (, Hanna, Oak Pork High Schowl, Oak Pork, TL, 
President William BR. Harper, Unirersity of Chicago, 

Profesaor F, B. BR. Hellems, (uicersity of Calorada, Bontider, Col. 
Mrs, Charles Hitcheock, {74/, Greenitood Arenue, 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709, Prairie Acenwe, 

Dr. E. Fletcher Ingalls, 4747, Groad Boulevard. 

Miss A. E. Isham, J, Tower Place. 

Ei’lward 8. Isham, J, Toirer Place, 

Noble B. Jodah, 2702. Prairie Avenue. 

Siiney A. Kent, Room 300, 285, Ea Salle Street. 

Dr. Gonlon J, Laing, Unirersity of Chicago. 

Bryan Lathrop, 77, Bellerue Place. 

Mre. William R. Linn, 2709, Michigan Avenue 

Mrs. A.J. McBean, 2017, Proirie Avenue, 

George BH. McBean, 2097, Prairie Avenue, 

Cyrus H. McCormick, 221, Huron Street. 
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Hon. Franklin MacVeagh ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), 103, Lake 
Shore Drive. 

Mrs. Franklin MacVeagh, 103, Late Shore Drive. 
Dr. Richard A. Minckwitz, P.(). Bor #85, Kansas City, Mo, 
Thomas Murdoch, 2130, Prairie Avenue. 
J. Raleigh Nelaon, Join Marshall High Schon. 
Professor Wm. Bishop Owen, University of Chicago. 
Potter Palmer, 700, Lake Shore Drive. 
Mra, Potter Pulmer, 100, Lake Shore Drive. r 
Mrs. Sarnh A. Pope, 2405, Mirhigan Arewue, 
Miss Rebecea §. Rice, 241, Dearborn Arenite. 
Miss Ellen Roger, 120, La Salle Avenue. 
Martin A. Ryerson ( Member of the Conncil), £851, Drexel Boulevard. 
Mra. Martin A. Ryerson, #851, Drerel Boulevard. 
Professor P. H. Saunders, Unieersity of Mississippi, Vuirersity, Misa, 
Mrs. C. B. Sawver, 1640, Indiana Avenue, 
Mrs. J. ¥. Scammon, 48/0, Monroe Accane, 
Professor John A. Seott, Northirestern University, Evanston, Tl. 
Miss Helen M, Searles, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Masa. 
Professor Frederick W. Shipley, Lewis fnatitute. 
Profeséor Paul Shorey, University of Ciitongo, 
Miss Elizabeth Skinner, 100, wah Street. 
Miss Frederika Skinner, 100, Rush Street. 
Byron L. Smith, 2140, Prairie Avenue, 
Mrs. Byron L. Smith, 2720, Prairie Arenwe. 
Albert A. Sprague, 2770, Prairie Avenue, 
Professor Frank B. Tarbell ( Treasurer), Cniversity of Chiraga, 
Profesor Edward M. Traber, State Ayricultural College, Fort Calling, Col. 
William BK. Walker, 2027, 2rotrie Arenwe. 
Mre. L. A. Coonley Ward, G20, Dirision Street. 
Professor A. M. Wileox, (nirersity of Konses, Lorrence, Kan. 
Mrs, Henry J. Willing, 110, Rush Street. 

The Art Institute, Michigan Arenue. 

Lake Forest Ant Inétitute, Lake Forest, Iii, 

Newberry Library. 

Al 
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Prorerson MARTIN L., DOOGE. 


Mr. Jouw & Gray, Chatrnian.. 
Mr. Gronce W. Bates. 

Misa Cuanra AVERY. 

Miss Geace Fier. 

Mr. Davin E. Herrewas. 
Professor H. G. Saernakn, 
Dr, Leanrcs Coxwer, 


Committee on Membership 


Mr: Jowx S&S. Gear, Chairman, 
Mr. Grorork W. Bares, Secretary. 
Miss Coapa AVERY. 

Mis Grace Finer. 

Mr. W. H. Staves. 

Profeszor H. G. Suernarn. 


Life Members 


Miss Clara Avery, 47, Eliot Street2 

® Mrs. John J. Bacley, Detroit. 

Hon. Levi L. Barbour, #62, Woodward Avenue. 

Mrs. Dwight Cutler, Grand Haren, Mich, 

George §, Davis, £0. Bow 144. 

Rev, H. P. De Forrest, 14, Chariatte Avenue. | 

Dexter M. Ferry ( Vice-President), 1040, Woodward Arenne. 
Mrs. Dexter M. Ferry, 1040, Wooleard Avenue, 

Miss Blanche Ferry, 10430, Woodttard Avenue, 

Mre. D. L. Filer, 46, Canfield Avenue, 

Misa Grace M. Filer, $6, Canfleld Avenwe. 

Mra. William A. Moore, 2075, Woodward Avene. 

Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, Merrill Block, Woodward Avenwea, 
Miss Sarah Savidge, Spring Lake, Afich. 

Mrs. Helen Beach Tillottson, Oeeoaso, Mich, ae 
* Deceased. 

1 Where no name of a clty or town ts given, the address is Detrolt. 
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William Alkman, Jr., #, Walker Block. 

Hon. Russell A. Alger, Woshiagtow, D.C. 

Mrs. Jolin N. Bagley, 884. Jefferson Acenme. 

Mrs. Stephen Baldwin, 4, Medison Arenue, 

George W. Bates ( Secretary, Mewher of the Council), 34, Baggy Street, 

Joseph H. Berry, Cure of Berry Bros. 

Louis Blitz, 82, Woodard Arenwe Terrace. 

Mrs. Fok W. Brown, 41, Eliot Street. 

Charies Buncher ( Vice-Preenfent), 45, Rowena Street. 

Dr. Leartus Conner, 13, Coaa Street. 

William M. Courtis, £39, Fourth Arenwe. 

Hon, Sullivan ML Cutcheon, 32, Edininnd Phare. 

Professir Martin L. Dove ( Presifdeut, Member of the Council), Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Eldridge M, Fowler, Home Sorings Bank Building, 

Profeszor F. 8. Goodrich, Aliiton College, Albion, Mich, 

John Gray, 41, Foret Avenue, East. 

Harry C. Hall, 43, Haueock Arenwe, Rost Detroit, 

Hon, Herschel H. Hatch, 63, Pitcher Street. 

Davil E. Heineman, 225, Woodie! Areawe, 

Jesee B. Hornung, f21, Ferry Avenue, Hast, 

John B. Howarth, 700, Second Arena. 

Jere C. Hutchings, 100, Joseph Caonpan Arenue. 

Dr, Anenstus W. Ives, 27, Motel Street, West. 

Percy Ives (Treceurer), 24. MWouteatm Street, Weat, 

Misa Myra Jones, Windermere Plots. 

dames Joy, 60, Airhy Street, West, 

Henry L. Kanter, 25, Mfodisen Arenue, 

Professor Frintis W. Kelsey ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), Ana 

Arbor, Mich. 

John T. Michau, P.O. Bor 692, St. Joseph, Mo, 

Hon. William A. Moore, 7075, Woulirernd! Aceuue. 

BE. W, Pendleton, 22, Moffatt Builoling. 

Marvin Preston, 33, High Street, Fast. 

Mrs. J. Sumner Rogers, Oreher? Lote, Mich, 

Professor Join C. Rolfe, dna Arhor, Mich. 

Tyaniel Rowen, 62, Bagg Street. 

James E. Serippe, 628. Tremfoll Arenwe. 

Allan Sheldon, 220, Fort Street, Wear, 

Professor Harry G. Sherrard, Core of Berry Bros. 

Mrs. W. H. Stevens, 074, Womlrord Arenwe. 

Mrs. Frederic B, Stevens, 67, Eliot Strert. 

Bryant Walker, 45, Alfred Strvet. 

Charles Wricht, 41, Alfred Street. 

Henry SL Wright, Woodard Arenne. 

Lr. Hal C. Wyman, 44, Adan Acenne, West, 
Classical Department of Central High School, 
Detroit Public Library. 
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The following names were received too late for Insertion in the 
‘proper place :— 


Theodore D. Buhl, 743, Lafayette Avenue. 
Charles L. Freer, 33, Ferry Avenue. | 
Colonel Frank J. Hecker, 2/70, Woodward Arenue. 


Annual. Members 


John H. Avery, 19, Jefferson Avenue. 

Herbert L, Baker, 763, Coss Avenue. 

Mra. Kinzie Bates, 106, Winder Street. 

Clarence A. Black, 1065, Woodward Arenwe, ine 

Dr, James B. Book, Aldambra Flots. 

Lem. W. Bowen, 44, Peterboro Street. 

Claude H, Candler, 61, Gorfield Arenue, 

John M. Donaldson, 138, Alfred Street, 

Schuyler Grant, 2245, Woodward Avenue. Tl 

Professor George Hempl, rodd, University Avenue, West, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, 

Dr. Wilbert B. Hinsdale, é71, Forest Avenwe, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William P. Holliday, 37, Davenport Street. 

Mre. (scar A. Janes, 259, Alerandrine Aveane, West. 

Charles J. Johnson, 64, Congresa Street, West. 

Charles A. Rent, 30, Alfred Street. 

Christian Leidich, 5275, Chamber of Commerce. 

George D, Mason, $0, Grimrold Street. 

William C. McMillan, [nion Trust Building. 

Alexander MePherson, 761, Casa Avenue, 

David ©, Paige, 150, Canfeld Avenue, West. 

William E. Quinby, 777, .fefervon Arenwe, 

Willinm Reid, 2250, Wooden! Arenie. 

John V. Sheehan, £46, Woodward Avenue, 

Dr. Edwin §, Sherrill, 270, Woodward Avenue. 

Julius Stroh, ra76, Jefferson Avenue, 

E. W. Voigt, 438, Second Arete. 

Miss A. L. Volvt, #38, Second Arenwe, 

John Walker, 47, Edmund Plare. 

Morris L. Willinms, 792, Cass Avenue. 








But] 





WISCONSIN SOCIETY 


- President 
Proresson MOSES STEPHEN SLAUGHTER. 


Committee on Membership 


Professor Coauces Forstaex Sscrn, Chairman. 
Miss Avice G, Coaruan, 

Professor ALEXaspen KERn. 

Mrs. Wave Rawsay. 

Professor Moses Stearman SLArogrer. 

Mr. Buuese J, STEVENS, 


Lite Members. 


Mra. William H. Metealf, 33, West Sist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Hon. John L. Mitchell, 133, Ninth Street, Milwaukee! . 
Miss Elizabeth A, Plankinton, 104, Grand Avenwe, Mileraukee. 


Augustus Ledyard Smith, 473, Alton Street, Appleton. : 


Annual Members 
President Charles Kendall Adams, 772, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Miss Katharine Allen, 228, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Selden Bacon (Member of the Council), 154, Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 
William Van Allen Catron, Weet Side High School, Milwaukee, . 
Miss Alice G. Chapman ( Vice-President), 678, Coss Stroet, Mileaukee. 
Miss Professor Annie. Croaby Emery, 616, Lake Stroet, Mailison. 
Professor James KR. Jewett, 206, Summit Arenwe, St. Poul, Minn. 
Professor Alexander Kerr ( Vice-President), 140, Langdon Street, Madiso 
‘Professor Arthur Gordon Laird, 251, Longdon Street, Madison. 
Rey. Charles Stanley Leater, St. Pawl's Rectory, Afiieankee. 
Benjamin K. Miller, Jr., 6469, Morshall Street, Miheankee. ; 
H. V. Ooden, Fit, Wisconsin Street, Madison, 
Professor William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit. 
Mrs. Wayne Rameay ( Vice-President), 302, Mills Street, Madison. 
Professor Moses Stephen Slaughter (President, Member of the Council), 831, 

Francis Street, Madison, 





1 Where no name of a state is given, the address is Wisconsin. 
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on. "Sm Speer, 102 ‘Langdon dy Atisgs See 
Ernst A. Stavrum, St. Johu’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wi, 7 
Breese J, Stevens (Vice-President), $01, North Carroll Street, Madison. 
Reu vty Gold Thwaites, 260, Langdon Street, Moifisou. oe 
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President 
Mn. HOWARD P. EELLS. 


Life Members 


Professor Harold XN. Fowler (Secretary and Treasurer, Member of the Council), 
49, Cornell Street." 
Hon. John Hay, Washington, D.C. , 
Annual Members 


Dr. H. F. Biggar, 1004, Prospect Street. 
Charles C. Bolton, 1544, Euclid Avenue. 

Charles F. Brosh, 1003, Euclid Avenue. 

Misa Anna Burgess, 610, Euclid Arenue. 
TD. B. Chambers, Perry-Payae Building. 

Dr. H. K. Cushing, 784, Prospect Street. 

Willlam E. Cushing, 12, Hayward Street. 

C. 1. Dangler, 1415, Euclid Avenue. 

Professor Walter Dennison, Oberlin, O. 

Mra. John H. Devereux, &82, Euclid Arenue. 

Howard P. Eells (President, Member of the Council), 767, Prospect Street. 
Mrs. Harold NS. Fowler, 49, Cornell Street. 

Gen, George A, Garretson, 1000, Enelid sleenue. 

Maleoim & Greenough ( Vice-President), 256, Supertor Street. 
H. R. Hatch, 7995, Euclid Avenue. 

Professor Arthur W. Hodgman, 164, West Sth Avenue, Columbus, 0. 
L. E. Holden, The Hollenden. 

Daniel William Lotlunan, 93, Greenwood Street. 

J. WH. McBride, 1357, Euctit Arenwe. 

Professor H. W. Magoun, Redjefd College, Bedgeld, 5.0. 
Samuel Mather, $37, Lwelid Avenue. 

Mre. Samuel Mather, 351, Luclid Avenue. 

Charles A. Mitchell, 462, Giddings Avenue. 

Edwin V. Morgan, Awrore, Coynga Lake, N.Y. 

Professor Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, trambier, 0. 
Chorles L. Pack, 897, Euctid Avenwe. 

Edward 8. Page, 953, Proapect Street. 

Mrs. Edwatd § Page, 934, Prospect Street. 

James Parmelee, 832, Buclit Avene. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Cleveland. 
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Bawa } E "Phillips, Marietta Chitege, Marietta, 0. 
Professor Samuel B. Platner, Adelbert Colleye, 
‘Dn, George F. Saal, 39, Ontario Street. 

Hon, William &, Sanders, £57, Kuelid Avenue, 

Mra. William B. Sanders, 857, Ewell Avenue. 
Professor W. 5. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Witherti 
Professor William J. Seelye, Wooster Cuiversity, Wooster, 0. 
Miss Sarah Skinner, Weatern College, Cseford, 0. 

Miss Mary L. Southworth, 844, Prospect Street, 

Dr, Charles W. Super, Ohio University, Athens, O. 

; George RK. Swaln, University School, Hough Avenue, 
President Charles F. Thwing, a4, Bellflower Arenua, 

od H. Wade, 1043, Evelid Avenue. 

Mrs, J, H. Wade, 7043; Euclid Arenue: 

Murs E. Wagar, 174, Franklin Avenue. 

Judge Henry C. White, $44, Harkness Avenue, 

Mise Caroline H. Whittlesey, 3, Olire Street. 

Mra. Helen M. Wilcox, The Artington Hotel, a ree D. é. 

Rey. James D. Williamson, 27, Cornell St 
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CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 


President 
Hox. SEVEON E. BALDWTS, 


Hon. Stumox E. Batowtrs, President. 

Professor Tuact Puce, Vice-President. 

Profesor J. C. Vas Bexacnotres, Vice-President. 
Professor Horate M. Revxouns, Seeretary and Treasurer. 
Professor Tuomas D. Goong. 

Professor J. AL Horecs, 

Dr. Ronsur FP. Keer, 

Professor E. T. Menus. 

Miss Entry Wooveer. 


Professor Thomas Day Seymour (Member of the Council), 34, Hillhowss 

Acenwe.t 1 
Annual Members 

Professor F. C. Babbitt (Member of the Council), Trinity College, Hertford, 
Cann. 

Professor Simeon E. Baldwin (President), 44, Wall Street. 

Miss Rebecca D, Beach, 76, Woll Street. 

T. G. Bennett, 255, Church Street, 

Tr. T. H. Bishop, 215, Church Street. 

John W. Bristol, di, Bim Street, 

Edward G. Coy, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Miss Florence Cronise, Fiufin, 0. 

Franklin B. Dexter, 178, Prospect Street. 

Sherwoul O; Dickerman, 140, Cottage Street. 

Rey. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 126, College Street. 

Professor D. Cady Eaton, Prospect Street. 

George F. Eaton, 70, Seachem Street. 

Henry F, English, 38, Hillhouse Avenue, 

Mrs. George B. Farnam, 37, Hillhowse Avenue, 

Professor Henry W. Farnam, 43, Hillhouse Avenue. 

William W. Farnam, 235, Prospect Street. 

F. Wayland Fellowes, 114, Whitney Avenue. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is New Haven. 
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Professor Thomas D. Goodell, 35, Edgehill Road. 

Hon. Lynile Harrison, 52, Hillhonse Acenwe, 

Rev. Dr. Edwin Harwood, 33, Temple Stree. 

Dy. T. Woolsey Heermance, 499, Berkeley Hall, Yale University. 

Miss Mary Hillard, St. Margaret's School, Waterbury, Conan, 

Professor Edward W. Hopkins, 215, Bishop Street. 

Professor James M. Hoppin, 47, Ailvhouse Arenwe. 

Walter W. Hyde, 79, Rowad Hill Hoal, Northampton, Mass, 

John Day Jackson, Grodwotes’ Chub. 

Dr. Charles W. L. Jolinson, 595, Berkeley Hall, Tale Cwirersity. 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, Norwich, Conn. | 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

Hon. Frederick J. Kingsbory, Waterfwry, Conn. 

Professor Henry R. Lane, 237, Wail Street. 

Dr. James Locke, 317, Crown Street. 

George Grant MacCurdy, 33, Wall Street, 

Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Wesleyan Cafeersity, Middletown, Conn. 

Professor Edward FP. Morris, 33, Edgehill Road. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, (27, Whitney Avenue. 

Profezzor James Morton Paton, Wealeyor Unirersity, Middletoen, Coun. 

Professor Tracy Peck ( Fice-Preaident), 124, High Street. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin ( Member of the Council), 136, Furnam Hall. 

Miss Theodate Pope, Formington, Conan. 

Miss Mary P. Quincy, 47, Hiflhowse Acenue. 

Miss Professor Lonlse F. Randolph, Mt. Holyeke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Professor Horatio M. Reynolds ( Secretary and Treasurer), 88, Fanderbilt Hall. 

Harley F. Roberts, Watertown, Conn. 

Miss Caroline A. Kuntz-Hees, Rosemary Aall, Wallingford, Conn. 

Professor Edward E. Salisbury, 27, Church Street, 

Professor Frank K. Sanilers, 2345, Lewrence Street, 

George D. Seymour, 78, York Street, 

Ezekiel Gi, Stoddard, 352, Temple Street. 

Horace D. Taft, Watertown, Conn. 

Professor Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt (nicersity, Nasheille, Tenn, 

Professor J. C, Van Benschoten ( Vice-President), Wesleyan University, Midille 
inn, Conn. , 

Addison Van Name, 223, High Street. 

Fierce N, Welch, 7452, Chapel Street. 

Miss Mary C. Welles, Smith College, Northampton, Masa, 

Eli Whitney, Clif Street, Whitney Avenue. 

Frederic Wells Williams, 134, Whitney Avenue. 

Professor Theodore 5. Woolacy, 224, Church Street. 

Miss Edith Woolsey, 250, Church Street. 

Professor Henry P. Wright, 123, York Street. 
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The following names were received too late for insertion in the 
proper place: — 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 


John M. Carrére, 28, East jfat Street. 

Professor Frank Carter, Mefrill University, Montreal, Comet. 

Frank Scott Gerrish, 17, East 76th Street. 

Henry Goldman, 37, Vasden Street, 

Mize Anna Spalding Jenkins, 27, Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Professor H. F. Linscott, University oF North Caroline, Chapel IM, N.C. 
George 8. Morrison, 34, Wail Street, 

Misa May Lotise Nichola, Viresar College, Poughkeepsie, VF. 
William F. Prentice, 9, Weet 16th Street. 

Rev. Dr. John H. Raven, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, Nid. 
Mise Nelliv Maria eed, Packer Inatitute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mize Alice B, Sprague, 14, West Chipped Street, Huffale, N.Y. 
Felix Warburg, 18, East 72d Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
Dean E. M. Hyde, Ureinus College, Collegeville, Pu. 


BALTIMORE SOCIETY 


Professor Thomas Wilson, U. S. Nationat Musewm, Washington, D.C. 


CONNECTICUT & 
Annual Member 
Rey. Charles C. Stearns, 126, Garden Street, Hartford, Conn. 








To the list, on p. 9, of Theological Seminaries which unite in 
maintaining the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology in the School 
in Rome, should be added ;— 


Cmcaco THEo.ooicaL Seminary, Chicago, IT 
Ouentix Turovoaican Sesmanr, Oberlin, O. 


Flected. 
1881. 
1887. 


131. 


1882. 


1883, 
1884. 


1886. 


1634. 


Le87. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE AND DIRECTORATE 


1881-1900 
Chairmen of the Managing Committee 
Eesiened. 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, of Harvard University, 188T. 
THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, of Yale University, 


Jone Witte Were, of Harvard University (er officio, as 
President of the Institute, since January $0, 1897). 

CHartes Exvior Nonros, of Harvard University (ez affirio, aa 
President of the Institute, until 1890, and then by election). 


°K. W. Gorser, of Harvard University, 1883. 
AtnEnt Hanusnes, of Brown University. 
*Taowas W. Lepiow, of Yonkers, N.Y., * |Ro4, 
*Friasce W. Pacrner, of Boston, ® (BAO. 
Freperioc J. ne Perster, of Sew York, 
*Hexnr Daten, of Columbia University, * | R0T. 


Bast, L. Grornatonve, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Wittas W. Goonwrs, of Harvard University (er offlelo, as 
Director of the School, and from 188% by election}. 


*Lewis KR. Packann, of Yale University, 1Ba4. 
Wits M. Scvoaxe, of Princeton University, 1A07. 
*Wittias 8. Tries, of Amherst College, 1888, 


James C. Vax Bexscnores, of Wesleyan University. 
Mantis L. D'Ouen, of Michigan University, 
THowas Dar Seymour, of Yale University. 


*Joux H. Witreen, of the University of Virginia, @ 1AR6. 
*Parpen Dn Forest Antes, of Harvard University (ex 

aficto, as Director of the School}, 1880. 
Fraxcts Brows, of Union Theological Seminary, RG. 


Wittas Ganoxer Hare, of Cornell University (since 1399, of 
the University of Chicago ; during 1885-00, ex officio, as Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School in Rome). 

Wittiam BR. Wane, of Columbia Univursity, 

* Avavetes C. Menniam, of Columbia University, 

O, M. Frrsaco, of Williams College, | 

I. T. Becwwiri, of Trinity College, 

Firz Genatp Tiaras, of the College of the City of New York. 

Mres Atton E. Freeman, of Wellesley College, 

A. M. Barn, of New York University. 

A. F. Foret, of the University of Missouri, 

Witt Perren, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


= 1505, 


1887, 


1800, 
1 BHD. 


Hui.] 


1887. 
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Miss A. C. Crarts, of Wellesley College. 


®*Ricnanp H. Matucer, of Amherst College, 


Misa Aner Leace, of Vassar College, 


» Cuantes Wauosters, of Cambridge University, England (ex 


1839. 


18%). 


181. 


1892, 


1505. 


1885, 


1S06, 
18g7. 


180s, 


18uh, 


oficic, aa Director amd Professor of the School), 

Faask B. Tansens, of the University of Chicago (ex officio, as 
Aunnal Director of the School), 

Berxanorte Preaurs, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University (since 1803, of Yale University), 

Wiiwtam A, Lawnenros, of the Culversity of Pennsylvania, 

3. Stasncrs Onwa, of Princeton University (ex officio, as Annual 
Director of the School}, 

Hexry Ginsows, of Amberst College (since 1894, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), 

Sita Low, of Columbia University (ex officio, ag President of 
the Archaeological Institute), 

Rercs B. Rionannsox, of Dartmouth College (since 1893, ex 
aficio, a5 Director of the School). 

James R. Woencen, of the University of Vermont (since 1895, 
of Columbia University). 

Mus. Ectzanera &. Mean, of Mt. Holyoke College, 

Wits Carer Potasp, of Brown University (ex offfefo, as 
Annual Director of the School, and from 18e2 by election). 

Bexrasi Ine Wueecnr, of Cornell University, 

Frisk B. Tannen, of the University of Chicago (er officio, as 
Secretary of the School, and from 1899 by election). 

Cnamies 1D, Apams, of Dartmouth College. 

Aneanam TL. Founen, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
Cniversity. 

Henneet Wem Surrn, of Brvn Mawr College. 

J. Rh. Striixeros Stererert, of Amberet College. 

Eowanp &. Crare, of the University of California. 

GanmmmeR M. Lawes, of Boston. 

Toowas D, Goonei., of Yale Culversity (er officio, as Professor 
of the School), 

Engan A. Ewens, of Syracuse University. 

Geonce E. Howes, of the University of Vermont, 

&. BR. Winass, of Princeton University. 

Jonux BH, Wmeourt, of Horvard University (ez offcia, ne Editor- 
in-Chief of the Journal of the Inetitte). 

Avrusy Exneson, of Cornell University (ex officio, as Professor 
of the School), 

Eowarp Decavaw Perry, of Columbia University. 

Miss Evces F, Mason, of Boston. 

Hexny M. Truen, of Smith Collero. 

Fiwce Tevnsrer. Menwitt, of Wesleyan University (er agficio, 
as Acting Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School 
in Home). 

Loume F. Raxnoirn, of Mt. Holyolce College. 


* 1800, 


L807, 


18090. 


L500, 


1897. 
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Diréctorate of the School 
1882-1883 


Director: Witt Warsow Gooowirs, Ph.D, LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 


1883-1884 
Director: Lewts TH. Packann, PhTD., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yala 
University. (Died October 26, 1834.) 


Secretary: J. RK. SiruiscTos Stennett, Pb.D., Professor of Greek in Amberst 
College. 


1884-1885 
Director: Jawes Cooke Was Bewxscnorex, LL.D., Seney Professor of tha 
Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 


1885-1886 


Director: Frenenr De Forest Auces, Ph. D,, Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. (Died August 4, 1807.) 


1866-1887 
Director: Mantiy L. D’Ooex, Ph,D., LL.D, Professor of Greek in the Tni- 
versity of Michigan. 
1887-1858 


Director: Avévetcs C, Merniam, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Archaeology and 
Epigraphy in Columbia University. (Died January 19, 1893.) 


1888-1889 
Director: Crantes Watneter, Ph.D, Litt.D., LHD, Slade Professor of 
the Fine Arta in the University of Cambridge, England. 


Anavel Director: Fraxk Breetow Tamnect, Ph.D, Professor of Greek Art 
and Epigraphy in the University of Chicago. 


Director: Cuanres Wappsters, Fu.D., Litt. D., L.A.D. 


Annawal fhrector; &. Staxnore Onn, Ph.D, L.H.D., Ewing Professor of tha 
Greek Language anid Literature in Princeton University. 


1890-1891 
Director: Coantea Watnetrers, Ph.D., LittD., LH.D, 


Annual Director: Rorts Bram Ricnannsox, Ph.D. (Professor of Greek in 
Dartmouth Callege), Director of the School, \ | 


1891-1892 
Director: CHARLES WaunsTers, Ph. D., Litt. D., L.H.D. 
a aie ica Potasn, M.A., Professor of the History of 
1692-1893 
Secretary: Faaxk Bicetow Tarnecs, Ph. 
Professor of drt: Cusntes Wacosterm, PhD., LittD., LHD. 


Professor of the Greek Longnage and Literature: James KR. Wreerer, Ph.D. 
Professor of Greek in Columbia University. 
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Director: Rerve Bram Roconanpsos, PUD. 

Professor of Art; Cuances Wanpsters, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. 

Professor of the Greek Language and Literature; Joux Wiis WuHitE, 
Pu.b., LL.D, Frofessor of Greek in Harvard University. 


1894-1895 


Director: Rurvs Bram Ricaanpeos, Ph,). 

Professor of Art: Coaures Watoster, Ph.D., Litt.D., LHD, 

Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Tuosuas Dwicnt GoobeLL, 
Ph.D., Professor of Greek In Yole University. 

Architect: Exwanpo L. Tinros, of New York. 


1655-1896 


Director: Evrvs Bram Ricwanpesos, Pl.D. 

Professor of Art: Cuantes Wanostrers, Ph D., Litt.D., L.8.1. 

Professor of the Greek Language anid Literature: Bessasix Ine Wunener, 
Ph.D, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Cornell University. 


1896-1897 


Director: Reeve Brau Ricnarneos, Pb.1. , 

Professor of Art; Cusetes Watoerers, Ph,0)., Litt.D., LH. dD. 

Professor of the Greek Longnaye and Literature: J. KR. StrniwcTON STERRETT, 
Ph.D,, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 


1897-18598 


Director: Rorvs Braw Ricnarneos, PhD). 

Professor of Archaeology: ALFRED Emrnsox, PL.D., Professor of Archaeology 
in Cornell Universitr. 

Lecturer on Greek Voses: Josern Coanx Horers, Ph.D, Associate in Greck 
Art and Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College. 


Director: Hores Bram Ricnanpeos, Ph.D. 
Profeszor: ALFren Ewensox, Ph.D, 


Lecturer on Greek Literature: Misa Awore Crana Caaprm, A.M., Professor of 
Greek in Wellesley College. 


1899-1900. 


Director: Rercs Bram Ricnwannsox, Ph.D. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Hersent Were Surta, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr College. 
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1882, Freneno J. pe Peveren, of New York, 
1805, Ganoisen M. Lass, of Boston. 





Chairmen of the Committee on Publications 


1885. Wrrnam W. Goonwrs, of Harvard University, 
1888, *Aversrce C. Menntam, of Columbia University, 
1883. Beusxaporre Peunts, of Yale University. 


| Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute 
1807, Tauns R, Waeexer, of Columbia University. 


Chairmen of the Committee on Fellowships 


1897. Bexsauix nu Wreeten, of Cornell University, 


- 1890, Miss Aunr Leacn, of Vassar College. 


1804. Janes R. Wunexen, of the University of Vermont (since 1896, 


1888, 


1890. 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
1898-1899 


Puormsson RUFUS BYAM RICHARDSON, Pr.D., 
Director of the School, 
Proresson ALFRED EMERSOK, P's.D., 
Professor of Archaeology. 


Misa Pnorrsson ANGIE CLARA CHAPIN, AML, 
Lecterer on Greek Literolure. 


Students 


Fart Barve, B.L. (University of Cincinnatl, 1694), Student of the School 
(1807-08). 

Mist Hannier Axw Bovp, A.B. (Smith College, 1892), Student of the School 
(1896-07), Fellow of the School. 

Actuve Stoppamp Cooney, A.B. (Amberst College, 1891), A.M. (Harvard 
University, 1893), PLD. (Harvard University, 1800), Instructor in tireek 
in Harvard University and in Radcliffe College (15ix-1I), Student of the 
School (1207-08). 

Heaneet FieTcHer De Cov, A.B. (University of Michigan, }888), A.M, (Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1800), Elisha Jones Fellow of the University of Michizan, 
Student of the School (1801-02, 1807-00), Fellow of the School (1R3-7}, 

Sermwoop Owes Ticksxaas, A.B, (Yale University, 183), Soldiers’ Memorial 
Fellow of Yale University, Student of the School (187-15). 

Anrack FaAmnasss, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 156%), Ph.D, (University of 
Freiburg in Brelegan, 1802), Assistant Professor of German in Dksrtmouth 
College, Instructor in Greek in Yale University, Fellow of the School 

Misa Sveaxn Buacey Feaseuts, A.B. (Bryn Mawr College, 1880), PhD. (Bryn 
Mawr College, 1696), Fellow in Greek of Bryn Mawr College (1880-)), 
Collegiate Alummae American Fellow (1802-15), Instructor in Latin in 
Vassar College (1502-07). 

Waurer Davin Horxivs, A.B, (Cornell University, 1595). 

Waren Woonntas Hyon, A.B. (Cornell University, 1893). 

Jawes Wrewus Kyvue, A.B. (Denison University, 1S). 

Sioxny Newsox Mons, A.B, (Yale University, 1800), Greek Master of Wil- 
listen Seminary. 

Misa Hester Dean Nicuots, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1884), A.M. (Wellesley 
College, 1898). 

Mise May Louise Nicnots, A.B. (Smith College, 1888), A.M. (Smith College, 
1808), Fellow of the School (1807-08), Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellow of 
the School, 

Duaxe Reep Srvanv, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1808), Elisha Jones 
Fellow of the University of Michigan. 

Jawes Tucker, Jn., A.B. (Brown University, 1517). 


‘_ o. 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FELLOWS AND STUDENTS 


Fellows 
Feaxn Cove Bannirt, 189-16, 
Miss Hanmet Asx Born, 1806-1000, 
Cannowt Nemeé Brows, 13-06, 
Grorce Hesut Cuase, 1807-08. 
Heerenr Firrcnen De Cov, 18-07. 
Arruun Famnaxns, 1618-10. 
Misa Mav Lorie Nicnors, 1207-08, 
Bexsauis Powe, 1800-1100. 
James Troeer, 1290-1000. 


Students T 


Joux Apes, 1895-04, A.B. (Harvard University, 1599), 
94, Charles Street, Boston, Mirae, 

Evccrest Poursun Axpeews, 1805-068, A.B, (Cornell University, 1805), Fellow in 
Cornell University (1805-07), Curator of the Museum of Classical Antiquity, 
1867 -, 

Cornell Untrersity, Fthaoa, NV. Y. 

Peaxn Cove Basntrr, 1895-06, A.B, (Harvard University, 1890), A.M. (Har- 
vari University, 1682), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1804), Fellow of the 
School (1805-00), Instructor In Greek in Harvanl University (1800-06), 
Instructor in Greek In Trinity College (1808-00), Professor of Greek In 
Trinity College, 1890-, 

Trinity College, Hartford. Conn. 

Wiis Wirsew Danes, 1807-06, A.B, (Johns Hopkins University, 1681), LL.B. 
(University of Maryland, 1883), Ph.D, (Johns Hopkins University, 1882), 
Professor of Greek and Latin in the Central Univerelty of Kentucky, 

Central Cuicersity, Richmond, Ay, 

Witotrns Nickessox Bares, 1807-08,1 A.B. (Harvard University, 150), A.M. 
(Harvard University, 1891), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1815), Inetructor 
in Greek in Harvard University (1803-95), Instructor in Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1805-, 

Tniveralty of Pennaylerania, Philudelphia, Pa, 
Pact Bavn, 1897-99, B.L, (University of Cincinnati, 184), 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


+ The year of residence at the School ts placed immediately after the name 
4 Absent part of the year. 
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Lovis Bevien, 18%2-83,! A.B. (Rutgers College, 1878), A.M. (Rutgers College), 
Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1541), Professor of Greek in Rutgers 
College, 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, NOS, 

Miss Hanger Axx Born, 1800-97, 1695-100, A.B. (Smith College, 1802), 
Fellow of the School (1808-00), Agues Hoppin Memorial Fellow of the 
School, 

Athens, frreete, 

Watton Rav Barpowas, 1888-54, A.B, (Yale University, 1881), A.M. (Miami 
University, 1891, andl Yale University, 1802), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of 
Yale University, Tutor in Greek in Yale University (1864-88), Professor 
of Greek in Miami University (1888-01), Professor of Greek in Lake Forest 
University, 1801-, 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Jif. 

Caresott Meme Baows, 1600-06, A.B. and A.M. (Harvard University, 1291), 
Fellow of the School, Assistant in Classics in Harvanl University, Instrictor 
in Weslevon Academy, 

Halbrohen, Mirae, 

Carteros Lew Browsses, 189098, A.B. (Yale University, 1887), Ph.D. 
(Yale University, 1807), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University 
(15-02), Instructor in Greek in Tale University (1802-07), Asslatant 
Professor of Greek tn the College of the City of New York, 1807-, 

College of the City of New York, New York, NOY. 

Cart Dante Brew, 1887-89, AB. (Yale University, 1880), PhD. (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1880), Larned Scholar of Yale University (1850-58), Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University (1865-89), Associate Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago, 1801-, 

Cniversity of CAleaga, Chfeaga, IT 

Miss Many Hype Brcximonam, 1892-05, Harvard Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, 1800; Newnham Classical Scholar, 1891; Passed 
Classical Tripos Part lof Cambridge University (1592), Foreign Fellow of 
the Woman's Edueational Association of Boston, 1902-95, 

71, Pinckney Street, Boston, Mase. 

Enwarp Carrs, 1800-4, A.B. (Winois College, 1887), PRD. (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1891), Instructor in Minols College (JR87-88), Tutor in Yale 
University (1800-92), Associnte Professor of Gireek in the University of 
Chicago, 1S2-, 

Cuicersity of Chicago, Chicaga, Il, 

Acexaxpen Mrrcnetc Canmou., 1897-08,{ A.M. (Richmond College, 1885), 
Pub. (Johns Hopkins University, 1893), Professor of Greek in Richmond 
College, Reader in Archaeology in Johns Hopkins University, 

Joins Hopkins Unicersity, Baltimore, Mi, 

Geonce Hesny Case, 1800-98, A.B. (Harvard University, 1800), A.M. 
(Harvard University, 187), George Griswold Van Rensselaer Fellow of 
Harvard University (1890-07), John Harvard Fellow of Harvard University, 
Fellow of the School (1897-08), 

Combridge, Mass. 


{ Absent part of the year, 
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Miss Evtra Feaxces Crarirs, 1890-1000, A.B. (Radoliffe College, 1507), 
Garrett Graduate Scholar in Greek and Latin at Bryn Mawr College (1807- 
08), Garrett European Fellow of Bryn Mawr Colleze, 

Athens, Greece. 

Artur Sroppann Cooter, 1807-), A.B, (Amherst College, 1891), A.M. 
‘(Harvard University, 1803), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1800), Tustructor 
in Greek in Harvard University and in Radeliffe College (15iMH+17), Rogers 
Fellow of Harvard University (1897-00), Professor of Greek and German in 
Fairmount College, LE, 

Wichita, Kanade. 

Nienotas Evenrsos Crosny, 1886-87, A.B. (Columbia University, 1584), A.M. 
(Columbia University, 1885), PhD. (Princeton University, 1806), Master in 
Mr, Brownlng’s School, 

Si, Weat 55th Street, New York, NY. 

®*Jouxs M. Caow, 1882-85, A.B, (Waynesbury College, 1870), Ph.D. (Syra- 

cuse University, 1880), Professor of Greek in Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Ja. (Died September 28, E890. ) 

Wittiam Lee Cusnmsc, 1885-87, A.B. (Yale University, 1872), A.M (Yale 
University, 1882), Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, Sew Haven ° 
(1876-85), Instructor in Latin in Yale University (1857-55), Head Master 
of the Westminster School, 1888-, | 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Mrs. Apece F. Dare, 1803-04,} A.B. (Christian University of Miseouri, 1875), 
A.M. (Christian University of Missouri, 1895), Pd.B. (State Normal School 
of Colorado, 1800), Superintendent of Schools in San Miguel County, Colo., 
1MO, 

Telluride, San Miguel Co., Colo. 

Hennert Freres De Cov, 1891-2, 1805-09, A.B, (University of Michi- 
gan, 1883), A.M. (University of Michigan, 1800), Elisha Jones Fellow of 
the University of Michigan, Fellow of the School, Inztroctor in Greek In the 
University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Surnwoon Gwex Dickemman, 1897-99, A.B. (Yale University, 1804), Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University (1806-97), Instructor in Greek in Yale 
University, 1800-, 

New Haren, Conn. 

Joux Eowann Drxswone, 1893-93, A.B. (Bowdoin College, 1883}, Principal of 

Lincoln Academy, 1893-05, 
Jerusalem, Palestine, 

Howanp Freemayx Doanx, 1895-0), A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), Professor 

of Greek in Doane College, 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Wuiams Eroxam Dasiez Dowss, 1890-1000, A.B. (Harvard University, 

1801), Ph.D, (Boston University, 1809), 
Athens, frreece. 

Mortiwten Lamson Eanue, 1887-88, A.B. (Columbia University, 1886), A.M. 

(Columbia University, 1287), Ph.D. (Columbia University, 1889), Fellow in 


} Absent part of the year, 
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Letters of Columbia University (1886-895, Instructor in Greek at Barnard 
College (1B8U-1), Assoclate Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr College 
(1800-08), Lecturer in Greek at Columbia Uulversity, inatructing in Bar- 
naril College, 1898-, 

Haraant College, New York, N.Y. 

Wituam Stan, Enensorn, 1806-07, A.B. (Lebanon Valley Collece, 1885), AJM, 
(Lebanon Valley College, 1585), Professor of Ancient Languages in Joaquin 
Valley College (1380-87), Professor of Greek in Lebanon Valley College 
(1887-20), Professor of Greek in Cornell College, 1892-, 

Cornell College, Mt, Vernon, Ja. 

Tomas H. Ecxrecnr, 1884-85, A.B. (Wesleyan University, 1881}, A.M. (THar- 
van University, 1807), Tutor of Greek in Wesleyan University (1883-84), 
Principal of the Friends’ Academy, 1&54-, 

Friends’ Academy, New Bedford, Mize, 

Winns Anrnun Exciorr, 1884-05, A.B. (Allegheny College, ISSO), AJM 

(Allegheny College, 1892), Instructor in Greek in Allegheny College (1e8a- 
- $2), Professor of Greek in Allegheny College, 1892-, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Ruta Emenéon, 1895-06, A.B. (Bryn Mawr College, 1893), Teacher of 
Greek in the Brearley School, 

Sf, Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

AnTuun Farmnanns, 1808-09, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1886), Ph.D. (University 
of Freihorg im Breiagau, 1802), Tutor in Greek in Dartmouth College (1886— 
87, TS00-01), Assistant Professor of German and Logic in Dartmouth College 
(1501-02), Lecturer on Comparative Religion in Yale University (1802-07), 
Instructor in Greek in Yale University (1897-08), Fellow of the School, Act- 
ing Assistant Professor of Ancient Philosophy in Cornell University, 1890-, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Oscan Beswetr Fannie, 1803-04, A.B. (University of Kentucky, 1891), Ph.D. 
(University of Munich, 1803}, 

A. F. Fuser, 1887-88, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Missourl, Superintendent of the Miseouri Military Academy, 

Missouri Military Academy, Merieo, Mo. 

Miss Heres Cruumer Frost, 1894-95, A.B. (Mt. Holyoke College, 1801}, Assist- 

ant Professor of Greek in Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Aspanw Foss, 1500-91, AK. (Luther College, 1882), FhD. (Johns Hopkins 
University, 1887), Instructor in Classics in the Drisler School, X.Y, (1887— 
22), Professor of Greek in St. Olaf College, 1802-, 

St, Gla College, Vorthdeld, Minn, 

Hanony Nouta Fownun, 1882-83, A.B. (Harvard University, 18805, Fh.D. 
(University of Bonn, 1885), Instructor in Greek and Latin and in Greek 
Archeology in Harvard University (1885-88), Professor of Latin in Phillips 
Exeter Aculemy (1886-02), Professor of Greek in the University of ‘Texas 
(1802-00), Professor of Greek in the Western Reserve University, 1#03-, 

Weatern Reserve University, Cleveland, ©. 

Miss Stsaw Brauey .Feayxis, 1808-00, A.B. (Bryn Mawr College, 1885, 
Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr College, 1405), Fellow in Greek of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege (1889-00), Collegiate Alumnae American Fellow (1802-93), Instructor 
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in Latin in Vassar College (1803-97), Teacher of Greek and Latin in Miss 
Baliwin's School, 1507-88, 1 BM)-, 
Bryw Marr, Pa. 

Jonx Wester Giuneer, 1690-01, A.B. (Brown University, 1888), A. ML (Brown 

University, 1801), Professor of Greek in Payne Institute, 
Payne Institute, Augusta, (a. 

Mise Fuorexce Atnex Gaacc, 1800-1000, A.B. (Radcliffe College, 1590), 

Scholur of Bryn Mawr College (1809-1700), 
Athens, (reece. 

Taeonore Wooster Henawaxce, 1894-06, A.B. (Yale University, 1803), PD. 

' (Yale University, 1808), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University 
(18-06), Tutor in Greek in Vale University (1503-00), Instructor in 
Greek Archaeology im Yale University, 100-, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Hexer THronore Hivorern, 1253-84, AB. ( Horvard University, 1885), Ph.D. 
(Harvard University, 1800), Parker Fellow of Horvanl Uulversity (1¢55- 
88), Profesor of Anclent Languages in Roanoke College, 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Ons Suerann Hitt, i-M, A.B. (Harvard University, 1803), 
4, Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Marsa, 

Watrer Darim Horkixs, 1808-10, A.D. (Comell University, 1809), 
Harvard ('nitersity, Cambridge, Mires. 

Josera Crank Horrix, Le-7,} A.B. (Harvard University, 1609), Ph.D. 
(University of Munich, 1590), Lecturer on Greek Vases at the Scbool 
(1807-08), Instructor in Archaeology in Wellesley College (1808-00), 
Associate in Greek Art and Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College, 1800-, 

Room 304, Sears Building, Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 

eW. Tuvinc Howr, 1880-00, A.B. (Yale Colversity, 1866), Ph.D. (Yale Tnil- 
versity, 1802), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University (1887-88, 
1688-00), Tutor in Greek in Yale University (1588-89, 1804-09), 

New Haven, Conn. (Died August 25, 1853.) 

Grosce Bexjamix Heeeer, 1857-88,{ A.B. (Columbia University, 1884), A. M., 
Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1887), Fellow In Clussival Archaeology 
in Prinneton University (1588-1M)), Instructor in Western Reserve Academy 
(1500-01), Associnte Profesgor of Classical Philology in the University of 
Nebraska (1801-4), Docent in Greek in the University of Chicago, 1894-, 

University of Chicago, Chieaga, Il. 

Waiter Woonares Hrne, 1895-0, A.B. (Cornell University, 1893), Assistant 

Principal and (luter) Principal of Northampton High School, 1806-, 
Northampton, Maza. 
Cuarces Sunemas Jacons, 84-85, A.B. (Albion College, 1803), A.M. (Albion 
College, 1804), Assistant Instructor in Greek in Albion Collece (1514-873, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Jil. . 
Misa Darnxe Ravororiakes, 1604-06, Student of the School in Rome (1898-00), 
Athens, Greece. 

Fraxcis Dewermes Katorornaxes, 1856-80, AB. (Harvard University, 1888), 

Ph.D. (University of Berlin, 1800), “Teqyyras rot Mevericrqulan, 
Athens, Greece. 


{ Absent part of the yer, 
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Miss Lipa Suaw Kixo, 1390-190), A.B. (Vassar College, 1890), A.M. (Brown 

Cniversity, 18945, Fellow in Greek of Bryn Mawr College, 
Athens, (rreece, 

Jamns WiniwamM Kree, 1808-00, A.B. (Denison University, 1804). 

*Josern McKeewx Lewis, 1865-87, A.B. (Yule University, 1883}, Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University (1884-87), 

New York, NUY. (Died April 29, 1887.) 

Goxzatez Lonce, 888-80,} A.B. (Johns Hopkins University, 1883), Ph.D. (Johns 

Hopkins University, 188), Professor of Latin in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Maur College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Gronck Dasa Loan, THi-10, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1884), Assistant: Pro- 

fessor of Greek and Instructor in Greck Archaeology in Dartmouth College, 
Dortnouth Callege, Hanover, No. 

ALnErT Montross Lrrucos, 1892-03, 1897-08.) A.B. (Harvanl University, 1802), 

A.M. (Harvard University, 1807), Instructor in Egyptian Archaeology, 
Hervard Cnirersity, Cambridge, Musa, 

Wriois Jonx McMrurny, 1886-87, A.B, (Olivet College, 1881), AML (Uni- 
versity of Michignn, 1882), Professor of Latin and Greek in Straight 
University (1882-80), Professor of Greek in Yankton College, 1887-, 

Yankton College, Yankton, 8.0, 

Crargesce Listow Meaner, 1802-0), A.B. (University of Michigan, 1901), Elisha 
Jones Fellow of the University of Michienn, Instructor in Latin in the Une 
versity of Michican, Fellow of the &chool in Rome (1@07T-02)}, Student in the 
University of Munich, Instructor in the University of Michigan, 16)0-, 

Ann Arhor, Mich. 

Freveric Evrpee Merzcen, 1691-02, A.B. (Pennsylvania College, 1888), A.M. 
(Pennsylvania College, 1891), Professor of Latin and Greek in Maryland 
College for Young Ladies, 181-, 

Lutherville, Afd. 

Waren Mitues, 1885-66, A.B. (Univerelity of Michigan, 1884), A.M. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Professor of Classical Philology in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, 18045-. ~ 

Leland Stenford Junior Cniversity, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Spey Neceos Monase, 1808-1, ALB. (Yale University, 1890), Instructor in 

Greck in Williston Seminary, 18i0-, 
Hasthimpton, Meas, 

Banker Newan., 1801-02, A.B. (Haverford College, 188T), A.M. (Haverford 
College, 1890), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1891), Fellow in Greek in 
Johns Hopkins University (1800-01), Instructor in Greek in Brown Uni- 
versity (1892-05), Professor of Greek in Kenyon College, 1897-, 

Kenyon College, (rambler, 0, 

Miss Hester Deas Nicmors, 1896-00, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1884), A.M. 

(Wellesley College, 1508), 
Aseaiet, Arras. 

Miss Mar Love Nienora, 1807-6), A.B. (Smith College, 1888), A.M. (Smith 
College, 1808), Fellow. of the School (1807-08), Agnes Hoppin Memorial 
Fellow of the School (1892-00), Instructor in Greek in Vassar College, 1609-, 

Fossar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


t Absent part of the year. 
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Miss Ewi.r Norcross, 1886-80, A.B, (Wellesley College, 1880), A.M. ( Welle 

ley Colleme, 1864), Assistant in Latin in Smith College, 
Smith College, Northampton, Afaaa. 

Ricuann Noeroxs, 1802-04, A.B. (Harvard University, 1892), Instructor in 
Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College (1805-97), Professor in the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome (1807-00), Director of the School in 
Rome, 18)0-, 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

Rev. Richtiarn Panstows, 1ARI-, AB. (Ohio Wealeyan University, 18608), A.M. 
(Ohio Wesleyan University, 1871), Professor of Greek In Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 

Ohio Wealeyan University, Delmeare, O. 

Jawes Morron Paros, 1802-1, ASH. (New York University, 1883; Harvard 
Colversity, 1654). Ph.D. (University of Bonn, 1494), Rogers Fellow of 
Harvard University (1892-03), Professor of Latin in Middlebory College 
(1887-01), Instroctor in Wesleyan University (1805-08), Associate Professor 
of Greek in Wesleyan University, 1AiEL, 

Weslevan Unicersity, Miridletown, Conn, 

Cnantes Peanopr, 18hi-, 1aui-07, A.B. (University of Pennsylvania, 1889), 

A.M. (Harvanl University, 1890), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1803), 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Ansin 5. Peon, 1880-86, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1878), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 1881), Professor of Latin in Purdue University 
(1851-83), Teacher of Latin in Smith College (1860-87), Lecturer on 
Archaeology, ote., 1887-, 

iia, North Maia Street, Providence, RO 

Miss Anwa Louise Paeny, 189007, A.B. (Cornell University, 1804), Instructor 

in Classica in Northfield Seminary (1807-90), 
Mra. Donanp, $02, Eddy Street, Maca, N.Y. 

Evwarn E, Priviirs, 180-4, A.W, (Harvard University, 1878), PhD. and 
A.M. (Harvard University, 1880), Parker Fellow in Harvard University 
(1882-84), Tutor in Greek and Latin in “Harvard University (1880-82), 
Professor of Greek and Ancient Philosophy in Marietta College (184-04), 
Professor of Philosophy in Marietta College, 1896-, : 

Murietta College, Marietta, 0. 

Jous Pickann, 164-1, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1883), A.M. (Dartmouth 
College, 1896), Ph.D. (University of Munich, 1892), Professor of Archae- 
ology in the Culversity of Missouri, 

: University of Miwouri, Columbia, Mo, 

Bessauix Powe, ToH-1000, A.B, (Cornell University, 1800), A.M. (Cornell 
University, 1808), Graduate Scholar and Fellow of Cornell University 
(1807-0), Fellow of the School, 

Athena, Greece, 

Rev. Dasiet Qeivs, 1887-80, A.B. (Mt. St, Mary's College, 1883), Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Athens, 1899), Professor of Greek in the Catholic University of 
America. 

Miss Netti Mant Reen, 1805-06, A.B. 
of Classics in the Packer Institute, 1894 

Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(Cornell University, 1805), Teacher 


— 
q 
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*Gronck Money Ricnannsox, 1806, A.B, (Harvand University, 1882), PhD. 
(University of Lelpeig, 1886), Instructor in Latin in Harvard University, 
Profeesor in the University of California, * 

Berkeley, Cal. (Died in Athens, December 11, 199%,) 

James Dexstson Rowers, 18f4-05, A.B. (Hamilton College, 1889), A.M. (Co- 
lumbia University, 1808), Ph.D. (Columbia University, 1804), Assistant in 
Greek in Columbia University, 

Columbia Onicersity, New York, NY. 

Joux Cauew Rowre, 1888-80, A.B. (Harvard University, 1881), A.M. (Cornell 
University, 1884), Fl.D. (Cornell University, 1885), Instructor in Latin in 
Westminster College, Pa. (1881-82), Instructor in Latin m Cornell Unt 
versity (1883-85), Instructor in Greek and Latin in Harvard University 
(1889-00), Professor of Latin in the Bniversity of Michizan, 1890-, 

Unicersity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wiirtam James Seecre, 1884-87, AB. ( Amberat College, 1870), A.M. (Am- 
heret College, 1882), Instructor in Amberst College (1887-85), Professor in 
Parsons College (1880-91), Professor of Greek in Wooster University, 1801-, 

Woouter University, Wooster, 0. 

Jous P. Suecrer, 1889-00, A.B, (Findlay University, 1880), Professor in 
Grove College. 

Pav. Suoger, 1852-83, A.B, (Harvard University, 1878), Ph.D. (University of 
Munich, 1884), Kirkland Fellow of Harvard Colversity, Professor of Greek in 
Bryn Mawr College, Head Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago, 

Cuiversity af Chicago, Chicago, if. 

Miss Esory FE. Staten, 1888-80, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1888), until 1890 
Profeszor of Greek in Mt. Holyoke College. 

Mrs. Geonce B. Rovers, Exeter, WH. . 

@d. KR, Strursorow Srenmetr, 1882-65, Pu.D. (University of Munich, 1880), 
Secretary of the School (1883-84), Professor of Greek in Miami University 
(1880-88), Professor of Greek in the University of Texas (1888-02), Pro 
fessor in the School (1806-07), Professor of Gireek in Amherst College, 1892-, 

AmAerst College, Amferast, Maus. 
Mant Greescear Stevens, 1800-100), A.D. (Vassar College, 1883), A.M. 
(Vassar College, 1590), Instructor in Greek in Vassar College (1897-00), 
Athens, (rreece, 
Migs Kare L,. Stwoxa, 18(K-4,t ALL (Vassar College, 1807), 
Rochester, NIY. 

Drase Keen Stoart, 1506-00, ALB. (University of Michigan, 1890), Elisha 
Jones Fellow of the Univereity of Michigan, Assistant In Latin in the 
Tniversity of Michigan (1800-97), Acting Professor of Latin and Greek 
in the Michigan Normal College (1500-10005, 

Tprilant, Mich. 

Fuawkirs H.‘Tavnon, 1882-83, A.B. (Wesleyan University, 1884), Tutor in Greek 
in Wesleyan University (1886-01), Master in St. Paul's School, Concord, 
Instructor in Classics In the Hartford High School, 

Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Ina Canneton Toitvos, 1800-100), A.B. ( Vassar College, 1897), 
Athens, Greece. 
} Absent part of the year. 
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O1iven Josern Taatcnen, 187-88, A.B. (Wilmington College, 1878), D. hh. 
(Colon Theolozical Seminary, 1585), Professor in Allegheny Theological 
Seminary, Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 

Univerwity of Chicago, Chicago, ITT, 

S. 8. P. Trownnipge, 185-38, AD. (Trinity College, 1563), Ph.B. (Columbia 
University, 1850), M.A. (Trinity College, 1693), Architect, 

2a7, Fourth Arenwe, New York, NLY, 

James Ticker, Jn, 1808-0, A.B, (Brown University, 1807), Fellow of the School, 

cithens, (rreece. 

Miss Fronesce §. Tockermas, 15f6-,{ A.B. [Smith College, 1886), Instrictor 
in New Lyme Institute (1560-03), Instructor in the Raven School, 1604-, 

10), West Wood Street, Towngatown, 0. 

Miss Aire Wanros, 1895-06, A.B, (Smith College, 1887), Ph.D, (Cornell 
University, 1592), Mediraw Fellow of Cornell Coiversity (1691-22), Euro- 
pean Fellow of the Assoviation of Collegiate Alumnae (1502-03), Instructor 
in Archaeology In Wellesley Colleze, 1808-, 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Maze. 

Hesnt Sterness Waanratox, 1888-14,t A.B. (Yale University, 1894), A.M. 
(Yale University, 1888), Ph.D. (University of Leipelg, 193), Assistant in 
Minerilozy in Yale University (1506-0), 

Locust P.O. Monwmowth Ca, NUS. 

Misa Larrea E. Wardéos, 1879-1000, Graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary (1871), 
Principal of Abbot Academy, Andover, 

slthens, (reece. 

James KH. Wueeven, 1852-83, AB, (University of Vermont, 1880), Ph.D, 
(Harvard University, 1885), Instructor in Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University, Professor of Gireek in the University of Vermont, Professor in 
the School (1892-04), Professor of Greek in Columbia University, 1894-, 

Columbia Cnalversity, New York, NUT. 

ALEXANDER M, Witcox, 1583-84, A.B. (Yale University, 1877}, Ph.D. (Yale 

University, 1880), Professor of Greek in the University of Kansas, 
Cnicersity of Aaneos, Lawrence, Nan. 

Faaxk E, Wooourrrr, 1882-83,; A.B. (Coiversity of Vermont, 1875), DR. 
(Union Theological Seminary, 1881), Fellow of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Professor of Greek in Andover ‘Theological Seminary, Professor 
of Greek in Bowdoin College, | 

Bordon College, Brunziviek, Me. 

THeonone L, Wrtowr, 1880-87, A.B. (Beloit College. 1880 MM. | 

University, 1564), Professor of Greek In Beloit Coltere, }, A.M. (Harvard 
Beloit College, Helvit, Wis, 

Coanesxce Horruan Yorsa, 1801-0, A.B. (Columbia Univer 1886 ' 
(Columbia University, Las0), Ph.D. ‘once tutu eet cence te 
Seana University (1883-01), Instructor in Greek in Columbia 

Columbia Unicersity, New York, NY. 


changes of address or of title of the former members of she Bobcat, of any 


} Absent part of the year. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


Faculty 


Proresson TRACY PECK, A.B, 
Dlrecter of the Sehool, 


Proresson RICHARD NORTON, A.B., 
Professor of Archaeology. 


Proreeson ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL, A.M., 
Professor of the Lotin Longuage and Literature. 


Students 


Witt Wanrsen Bisnor, A.B. (Michigan University, 1802), A.M. (Michigan 
University, 1802), Professor of Greek, Missouri Weslevan College, Cameron, 
Ato. (1600-—4), Instructor in Greek anid Latin, Academy of Northwestern 
University (124-64), Tnetructor in Greek and Assistant Librarian, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. (1805-08), Fellow in Christian Archaeology. 

CHarntes Ursown Crank, A.B. (Yale University, 1887), Macy Fellow (Yale 
Cniversity, 1807-90), Fellow in Classical Archaeology. 

Miss Evrzanetn Sanan Jowrs,! A.B, (Wellesley College, 1884), Ph.M. (Tnl- 
versity of Chicago, 1808). 

Migs Darave Kacororaanes,} Student at the Sorbonne and Collége de France 
(1887-809), Student of the School at Athens (1804-1). 

Misa Thresina Pecn.f B.L. (Smith College, 1804). 

Guast SHowenmas, A.B, (University of Wisconsin, 1800), A.M. (University of 
Wisconsin, 1807), Fellow in Latin (University of Wisconsin, 150-08}, 
Fellow in Classical Archaeology. 

Miss Biaxscne Extty Woeeven,} B.L, (Smith Collexe, 1892). 


¢ Absent part of the year. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
FELLOWS AND STUDENTS 
1895-1900 


Fellows 


 Wittus W. Hisnor, 1808-99, 
Howann C, Bcrien, 1807-08, 
Crancesa 0. Crank, 1508-90, 
Wintiam K. Dewmos, 1895-165, 
Warer Dexsiaon, 1806-7, 

*? Arneat F. Easnaiaw, 18i-97,. 
Grorce D, Ke.nvocs, 1590-160. 
Gonpos J. Lame, 18ot-p7. 

* Watrer Lownre, 1895-66, 1809-1000, 
**Cranexce L. Meanen, 1807-08, 
Gronce N, Oneorr, 1897—pa, 

Gast SnowenMaxy, 156-1000, 


Students + 


Witt Warser Bisnor, 1805-00, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1892), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 183), Instructor in Greek and Latin in the Arad- 
emy Of the Northwestern University (1894-095), Instructor in Greek and 
Associate Librarian in the Garrett Biblical Institute (1895-08), in charge of 
the Department of Greek at the Chautauqua Aasembly (in the summers 

, of 1800-08), Fellow of the School in (Christian Archavology (1808-09), 
Tnatractor in Latin in the Polytechnio Institue, 
oo, Liningaton Street, Brooklyn, NY. 
Dasres C. Braxsox, 1805-06,} A.B. (‘Trinity College, B.C., 1800), 
Core Whithy, Maguay, and Co., Florence, ftaly. 
Miss Ips Ettzanera Baron, 154-1900, A.B, (Cornell University}, 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Htaly. 

Jouxs Mirren Bvexam, 180-07, AB. (Yale University, 1884), Ph.D. (Yale 
Dulversity, 1830), Professor of Latin and French in Georgetown College, 
1680-01, Assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri, 1591-00, 

#7, rue Fanean, Poris, France, 

Haney Enwie Borrow, 1805-08, 1807-08, ARB, (Harvard University, 1800, 
A.M. (Harvard University, 1893), Ph.D, (Harvard University, 1805), Parker 
Fellow of Harvard University (1805-96), Assistant Profeasor of Latin in 
Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, Wo, 


© Fellows in Christian Archaeology. 


} The year of residence at the Schoo! is placed Immediately after the name. 
t Absent part of the year, 
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Howargp Crosny Brrier, 1807-08, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892}, A.M. 
(Princeton University, 1893), Lecturer on Architecture in Princeton Uni- 
versity, University Fellow of Princeton University (1892-93 and 1807-06), 
Fellow of the School (1897-066), 

Crofton Falla, NOY. 

Cranes Ursow Crank, 1898-09, A.B, (Yale University, 1897), Macy Fellow of 

Yale University (1807-00), Fellow of the School (1888-993, 
Core American Expreas Co. rue Haléry, Poris, Fronee. 

Wittus Kexpact Dewtson, 1895-06, A.B, (Tufts College, 1891), A.M. {Harvard 
University, 1802, and Tufts College, 1893), Fellow of the School (1805-06), 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Tufts College, 

Twita College, College Hill, Masa, 

Watter Dewsisox, 185-97, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1803), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 184), Ph.D. (University of Michigan, 1897), 
Fellow of the School (1886-07), Instructor in Latin in the University of 
Michigan (1507-41), Associate Professor of Latin in Oberlin College, 1800-, 

Oberlin, O. 

Canes E. Dixon, 1895-06, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1888), A.M. (De Pauw 
University, 1891), Fellow of the University of Chicago (1895-98), Rutan 
Professor of Latin in Olivet College (1801-05), Instructor in Latin in the 
South Sila Academy, 

4719, Morlison Arenue, Chicago, IT, 

Atnent F, Exaussnaw, 1890-07, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), Graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary (1590), Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology (1600-87), 

Phillipa, Me. 

Miss Lovisu Gaack Fannanr, 1890-1000, A.B, (Barnard College), A.M. (New 
York University), 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Raly. 

Bessamisx Oriver Foster, IS-LM, A.B. (Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1895, and Harvand University, 1897), Ph.D, (Harvard University, 18h), 
Fellow of Harvard University, 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Jtaly. 
Misa Lucy J, Paeewan, 1800-1000, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1897), 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Halty, 
J. B. Giinewr, 1897-08, A.B. (Otterbein University, 1597), 
226, West Third Street, Dayton, 0. 

Feev B. RK. Hecuems, 18-00, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1893), Ph.D. (Unil- 
versity of Chicago, 1808), Fellow of the University of Chicago (1895-08), 
Professor of Latin in the University of Colorado, 1808-, 

Unicersity af Calorado, Boulder, Col. 

Coantes Hone, 1806-07, A. (State College of Kentucky, 14%), Ph.D. 
(Joins Hopkins University, 1694), Fellow of Johns Hopkins University 
(1806-08), Instructor in Latin in the University: of Rochester, 1S98-, 

Cnieersity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dawn J. Howes, Je., 1805-06, A.B. (Northwestern University, 1806), Fel- 
low of the University of Chicago and Graduate Scholar of the Northwestern 
University (1805-06), Instructor in Latin in Allegheny College (1806-07), 

1036, Ayars Place, Evanston, JT. 
a 
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Mies Awxa Spauniwe Jewnirys, 1807-06, A.B. (Smith College, 1600), A.M. 
(Smith College, 1807), Assistant In Latin in Smith College (1885-97), 
Teacher of Latin in the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1808-, 

27, Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Jesse S$. Jowssonx, 1806-07, AJB. (De Panow University, 1892), Instructor in 
Latin in De Pauw University (1800-00), Principal of Salem High School 
and Teacher of Latin, 160k, 

Salem, O. 

Miss Exxzaneta S. Jowes, 1808-00,t A.B. (Wellesley College, 1804), Ph.M. 

(University of Chicago, 1808), Principal of Ilex Hail, 
Flex Hail, Ridley Park, Pa. 

Miss Darnse Kavorornakis, 1808-00,7 Student of the School at Athens 

(180400), 
Aithens, Greece, 

Groner Dnniset Kevioce, 1599-100, A.B. (Yale University, 1895), Ph.D. 
(Yale University, 1808), Bristed and Clark Scholar of Yale University 
(1805-08), Inatructor in Latin in Yale University (1805-00), Fellow of the 
School (1St1!-1000), 

America School of Classienl! Studies, Hone, ftaly. 

Gonnas J. Larse, 1800-07. A.B. (University of Toronto, 1891), Ph.D, (Solna 
Hopking University, 1806), Fellow of Johns Hopkins University (180-00), 
Fellow of the School (1800-07), Reader and Lectorer in Latin in Bryn 
Mawr College (1807-00), Instructor in Latin in the University of Chicago, 
1StKi-, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, IT, 
Miss Jexxte R. Lirrwax, 1890-10), ALB, and A.M. (Washington University), 
American School of Classieal Studies, Rome, Italy, 

Rev. Water Lown, 1895-1), A.B. (Princeton University, 1890), B.D. 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, 183), Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology (1805-0, 1800-100), Curate of St. James’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church (18?0-05), on the Staff of the City Mission, Philadelphia (1806-09), 

American School of Classical Studics, Rome, aly. 

Cranesce L. Meapen, 1807-08, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1891), Student 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (1892-09), Instructor 
in Latin in the University of Michigan, Fellow of the Sehool in Christian 
Archaeology (1897-98), 

Unirersity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Cuautes James O'Cosson, 1200-1000, A.B. (University of Wisconain, 1804), 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

Georce N, Onocorr, 1806-08, A.B, (Columbla University, 1803), PhD. ¢Colum- 
bia University, 1897), University Fellow in Latin of Columbin University 
(184-06), Drisler Fellow of Columbia University (1806-07), Fellow of the 
1808-, 

Ridgefield, Conn. 

Miss Tenestsa Peck, 1506-141,.7 D.L. (Smith College, 1894), 

i124, High Street, New Haven, Conn, 


{ Absent part of fhe year. 
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Das Fe.vows Pratt, 1895-06,¢ A.B. (Princeton University, 1805), A.3L 

(Princeton University, 1808), LL.B. (New York Law School, 1808), 
S7, Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

Misa Ecuzanetu A. Hose, 1897-08, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1897), Assistant 
in Latin in the State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind., 

ris, North Eighth Street, Terre Hante, nil. 

Eeuosp D, Scott, 180-07, A.B. (Yale University, 1880), A.M. (Yale Univer- 
pity, 1802), Closeical Muster in the Cheshire Academy (15IM-06), Head of 
the Claasical Department of the Holyoke Hich School, 

Halyoke, Masa. 

Frenenicn W. Suipcer, 1803-96, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1892), Huotehin- 
son Fellow of the University of Chicago (1E85-(41), Assistant in Latin in the 
University of Chicago (1896-07), Instructor in Latin in the Lewls Institute, 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, LT. 

GHaxt SHowenwas, 1898-1000, A.B. (Tniversity of Wisconsin, 1898), A.M. 
(University of Wiseonain, 1807), Fellow in Latin at the University of Wis- 
consin (1890-08), Fellow of the School (1898-190), 

Amertcun School of Classical Studies, Kome, Jtaly. 

H, A, Soeur, 1800-1000, A.1, (University of Michigan), 

American School af Classical Stuilies, Rome, Maly. 

Geosce C. Sweanmces, 1805-06, A.B. (Emory College, 1888), ALM. (Van- 
derbilt University, 1862), Wilmarth Fellow of the University of Chicago 
(180-06), Professor of Latin in Millsaps College, 

Millecpe College, Jockaon, Afiss, . 

Wittias T. F. Tamwacrs, 1800-08, A. B. University of Toronto, 1895), Pi. D. 

(Columbia University, 180), Fellow in Columbia University (1500-08), 
Aamilton, Gntario. 

Qeree Mires Wasnnvnas, 1899-1000, A.B. (Uilladale Colleze, 1804), Fellow 

of the University of Chicago (1807-08, 1899-1900), 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 
Kant E, Weerosx, 1898-97, A.B. (Williams College, 1896), A.M. (Williams 
Collece, 1898). Instructor in the Irving Institute (1807-06), 
i710, Park Avenue, Baltimore, Mid, 
Misa Buaxscne Esry Woeeven, 126-00,t B.L. (Smith College, 18925, 
2, Cabot Street, Providence, BT. 

Miss Manr Giuwoer Wiiitams, 1887-98, Graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
in 1585, AG. (University of Michigan, 1895), Ph.D. (University of Michi- 
gan, 1807), Elisha Jones Fellow of the University of Michigan (185-07), 
Fellow of the Association of Collecinte Alumnae (1807-98), Instructor in 
Kirkwood Seminary (1836-80), Instructor in Lake Erie Seminary (1869-04), 
Professor ef Greek, Mt. Holyoke College, 1608-, 

South Hindley, Miss. 
Wines Parres Woopmas, 18990-1900, A.B. (Harvard University, 1595), AM. 
(Harvard University, 1880), 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy, 
Note, — The Chairman of the Managing Committee desires to be informed of any 
ehanges of adiiresé or of tithe of the former members of the School. 


| Absent part of the veur. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
REGULATIONS 
Apnorrren Octomer Ll, 18. Reyren Mar 8, 1597. 


I. THe Arcuaroiocican Isstirvte or America, consisting of 
anumber of Affiliated Societies, is formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting and directing archaeological investigation and research, — 
by sending out expeditions for special investigation, by aiding the 
efforts of independent explorers, by publication of archaeological 
papers, and of reports of the results of the expeditions which the 
Institute may undertake or promote, and by any other means which 
may from time to time appear desirable. 

IL. The Archaeological Institute shall consist of Annudl and Life 
Members duly approved by the Affiliated Societies, the former being 
those persons Who shall pay an annual assesament of $10, and the 
latter such as shall contribute at one time not less than $100 to its 
funds. Classes of Honorary and Corresponding Members may be 
formed at the discretion of the government of the Institute, and 
under such regulations as 1t may impose, 

lif. The government of the Institute shall be vested in a Council, 
consisting of the following ex officio members: the President, the 
Honorary Presidents, the Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, and the 
Secretary of the Institute, and the Editorin-Chief of its Journal; 
the Presidents of the Affiliated Societies; the Chairmen of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
in Rome; and of additional members annually chosen by the mem- 
bers of the Affiliated Societies as follows :— 

Any local archaeological society, consisting of not less than ten 
members of the Institute, may, by vote of the Council, be affiliated 
with the Institute, and shall then have the right to elect one mem- 
ber to the Council. When the members of such society shall ex- 
ceed fifty, they shall have the right to elect a second member to the 
Council, and similarly another member for each additional fifty. 

IV. The officers of the Institute and of the Council shall be a 
President, Honorary Presidents, five Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and a Secretary. The President and Vice-Fresidents shall be 
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elected at the annual meeting of the Council, and shall be eligible 
for reélection. The Honorary Presidents shall be the former Presi- 
dents of the Institute. The Treasurer and the Secretary shall be 
chosen by the Council, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 

V. There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of the 
President and four other members to be appointed by the President 
annually. 

VI. The President, in behalf of the Council, shall present a 
Report on the affairs of the Institute annually to its members. 

VIL. The Seeretary shall keep a record of the transactions of the 
Council, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to his office. 

The Treasurer shall collect, receive, and keep account of all assegs- 
ments, subscriptions, and gifts of money to the Institute, shall pay 
its dues, and shall present to the Council at its annual meeting a 
written statement of accounts. 

VII. The accounts of the Institute shall be submitted annually 
by the Treasurer to two Auditors, to be appointed by the President, 
who shall attest by their signatures the correctness of said accounts, 
and report the same at the annual meeting, 

TX. The Council shall hold an annual meeting on the second 
Saturday of May, at 10 o'clock a.a., at such place as may be selected 
by its members at the previous annual meeting. Any member of 
the Council unable to be present at any meeting may appoint by 
writing any other member to act as his proxy. One-third of all the 
members of the Council, present in person or by proxy, shall form 
& quorum. 

Special meetings of the Council may be called by the Secretary, 
upon direction of the President, or at the written request of one- 
third of its members. 

X. The Institute shall meet annually, as a whole, for the reading 
and discussion of scientific papers by its members. The time and 
place of this meeting shall be determined by the Council at its 
annual meeting. 

General meetings of the Institute may be called from time to 
time, at the discretion of the Council. 

XI. The Council shall have full power to determine the work to 
be undertaken by the Institute, and the mode of its accomplishment; 
to employ agents, and to expend all the available funds of the Insti- 
tute for the purpose for which it is formed; but it shall not have 
the power to incur any debt on behalf of the Institute. It shall 
have no other jurisdiction over the regulations or actions of the 
Affiliated Societies than that these Societies shall not undertake 
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any formal publication without its consent; and any moneys con- 
tributed for any object promoted by an Affiliated Society, approved 
by the Council, shall be strictly appropriated to that object. 

XI. Any collection of antiquities which may come into the pos- 
session of the Institute through the explorations undertaken by it, 
or otherwise, may be sold, at the discretion of the Council, to the 
museum or other public institution in the United States which may 
offer for them the largest sum; it being understood that contribu- 
tions toward the cost of any exploration may be assigned by the 
donors to the credit of any museum or public institution as part of 
the purchase money. 

XT. The names of all Affiliated Societies and Members shall 
be printed with the Annual Report of the Council. Names of Life 
Members deceased shall be printed in the regular list, but these 
names Shall be starred. 

XIV. Each Affiliated Society shall be designated by its local 
name in the following style: 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Baltimore Socretr 


And it shall have the right to use the seal of the Institute on its 
official papers. 

XV. Assessments, subscriptions, and donations may be paid to 
the Treasurer of the Institute or to the Treasurer of the Affiliated 
Society to which the contributing member belongs. Annual Mem- 
bers who have failed to pay their dues for two consecutive years 
shall, unless special action be taken by the Affiliated Society te the 
contrary, be dropped from the list of the Institute. The year shall 
be considered as closing on the 3ist of August, and from this time 
the assessments of the year then ensuing shall become due. 

XVI. Ten per cent of all annual dues received by each Affiliated 
Society shall be held by its Treasurer for the discharge of local 
expenses. In case any Society does not in any year require the 
whole of this sum, the balance shall, at the end of the year, be 
passed into the general funds of the Institute. Grants in aid of 
Affiliated Societies may be made by the Council. 

XVIL Each member of the Institute shall receive a copy of all 
regular publications of the Institute issued during the period of his 
membership. | 

XVUL The Institute commits to the Managing Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to the 
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Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, respectively, the entire administration of these Schools, 
including the expenditure of their incomes, under the following 
provisions: 


1. The Chairman of the Managing Committee of each School 
shall make a report to the Couneil annually on the work of the 
School during the preceding year. 

2. The President of the Institute shall be ex officio a member of 
the Managing and Executive Committees of each School, and the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of each School shal] be ex 
officio a member of the Council of the Institute, ; 

3. A copy of all ordinary publications of the Schools shall be 
sent to each member of the Institute, and the Institute shall bear a 
proportionate share of the expense of publication of the Papera and 
Reports of the Schools, 

4. The Institute shall maintain in each of the Schools a fellow- 
ship, to be administered by the Managing Committee, of the annual 
value of six hundred dollars, for the encouragement of archaeological 
studies, 


XIX. Amendments to these regulations may be Proposed by any 
three members at any annual meeting, and shall require for adop- 
tion the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members of the 
Council present and voting. 
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RULES OF THE AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


RULES OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY 
ADOPTED MAY, 1585, AmknnEn Novempen, 1807. 


1. Tue Bostos Socrery or AncHaroLogy, organized under the 
regulations of the Archaeological Institute of America, is formed of 
members of the Institute resident in New England not belonging to 
any other society affiliated with the Institute, and of such members 
outside of New England as may elect to be enrolled in it. 

2. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Viee-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of 
eleven members, consisting of the officers already named and seven 
other members. The officers and the elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be chosen annually to serve one year or until 
the election of their successors: but the Executive Committee shall 
have power to fill all vacancies which oceur during its term of service. 

o. The entire rovernment of the Society, including the election 
of members, is vested in the Executive Committee; but this Commit- 
tee shall have no power to involve the Society in any expense not 
eovered by its share of the funds of the Institute, and may not levy 
any tax upon the members in adidition to their annual subseription. 

4, The annual meeting of the Society shall he held in Boston on 
the first Saturday of November, at 11 o'clock, acm, when the Exeou- 
five Committee shall report upon the work of the Society and of 
the Institute during the preceding year. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the President, by three members of the 
Executive Cominittee, or by any ten members of the Sosieky. 

6. These rules may be changed only at an annual meeting. 


RULES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY 


ADOPTED Fithavany 10, 1AS5. 


1. Tae New York Socrery is organized under the regulations of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, for the purpose of carrying 
out more fully the objects for which the Institute is established, 
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+. The New York Society shall include those members of the 
Institute who are residents in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
and such other members as may elect to belong to it. Candidates 
for membership may be proposed by any member of the Society. 
The Society shall have no power to levy assessments upon its mem- 
bers in addition to their annual subscription. 

4. The officers of the Soviety shall be a President, a number of 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Committee on Mem- 
bership. This Committee shall have final power, and shall consist 
of six members, and of the President and Secretary of the Society 
ex afficin, 

4. An annual meeting shall be held on the first Saturday of 
November in each year, for the election of officers and of delegates 
to the Council of the Institute, and for the transaction of business, 
All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year or until their 
suetessors are chosen. But no member of the Committee on Mem. 
bership, unless ex officio, shall serve for more than two consecutive 
years, 

5. Special meetings for special purposes shall be called from time 
to time, at the discretion of the President, 

6, The President and Treasurer shall have authority to use for 
the current expenses of the Society the money set apart for that 
purpose under the regulations of the Institute, and the Treasurer 
shall make an annual report to the Society of such expenditures. 
They shall have no power to involve the Society in debt, 

¢- These rules shall not be altered or amended except at an 
annual merting, or ata special meeting called by the President for 
the purpose of considering such change; and notice of the proposed 
change shall be sent to the members two weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE BALTIMORE SOCIETY 
AbDorrep Fennvary 22, 1888. 


1. Tue Baurimore Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1884; and is intended to include those members of the 
Institute resident in Baltimore, and such other members as may 
choose to belong to it. 

2. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer; which officers shall 
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also, ex officio, constitute an Executive Committee. These officers 
shall serve for one vear, or until the election of their successors. 

3. The entire government of the Society is vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be, also, a Committee on Membership, 
having full power to elect new members, and having the function to 
use diligent effort to extend the interest in the work of the Society, 
and to increase its membership. 

4. The officers shall not have power to ineur for the Society any 
expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, or to 
assess the members more than the annual dues of $10. 

6 An annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Baltimore, 
about the first of November, for the election of officers and of dele- 
gates to the Council of the Institute, and for any other business. 
Special meetings of the Society may be called at any time by the 
President. The quorum of the Society shall be constituted by seven 
members present. 

6, These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting called by the President for the purpose of 
considering such a change; and notice of the proposed change shall 
be sent to members three weeks before the meeting. 





RULES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Pennsylvania Society of 
the Archaeological Institute of America. 

2. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

3. There shall bean Executive Committee and a standing Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

4. The annual dues shall be ten dollara. The payment of one 
hundred dollars at any one time shall constitute the person 80 Paying 
a life member. 

5. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the first 
Friday of November. Invitations may be extended to others than 
members to be present at the annual meetings. 

6. At this meeting the officers for the ensuing year shall be 
elected; standing and special Committees shall he appointed; and 
the work of the Society for the ensuing year shall be determined. 

7. Special meetings may be called at any time by the President, 
or upon the request of three members of the Soviety. 
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RULES OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY 
ADOPTED NOVEMHER, 1449, AMeNnen Novemner, 1897. 


1, Toe Catcaco Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is formed of such members of the Institute resident in 
THlinois as do not belong to any other Society affiliated with the 
Institute, and of such members outside of Ilinois as may elect to 
be enrolled in it. 

s. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, is vested in an Executive Committee of eleven mem- 
bers, to be chosen annually to serve for one year, or until the elee- 
tion of their successors. The Committee is empowered to fill such 
vacancies as may occur through the demise or resignation of any of 
its members. Five members of the Executive Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum, 

4. The Exeeutive Committee shall choose from its own number a 
President and two Vice-Presidents, and may appoint a Secretary 
anda Treasurer. It shall have no power to involve the Society in 
aly expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, 
and may not levy any tax upon the members in addition to their 
annual subscription. 

4. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Chicago 
on the first Thursday of November at 8 o'clock p.at., when the Execu- 
tive Committee shall report upon the work of the Society and of the 
Institute during the preceding year. Special meetings may be called 
atany time by the President, by three members of the Executive 
Committee, or by any ten members of the Society. 

4. These roles may be changed at an annual meeting only, and 
notice of the proposed change shall be sent to members a fortnight 
before the meeting, 


RULES OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
AporTrEen Novewnrr 28, 189. 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, — Detroit Society, 

=. The members shall consist of residents of Detroit, or of any 
other city or town in the State of Michigan. 

¢. The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
4 Secretary, and a Treasurer. There shall be an Executive Com- 
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mittee of five. The President and First Vice-President shall be 
ex officio members thereof, 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Executive Committee, subject to 
the direction and control of the Society. 

o. The annual meeting shall be held on the first Saturday in 
November of each year, for the election of officers and for the 
transaction of such business as may come before it. ‘Ten members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

6. All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year, or 
until their successors are chosen, 

7. Special meetings may be called by the President. 

§ The moneys of the Society shall be expended under the direc 
tion of the President and ‘Treasurer, under the supervision and 
control of the Executive Committee. 

9. The annual dues shall be $10. Life members shall be exempt 
from the payment of all dues on the payment of $100, The 
Society shall have no power to levy any assessment on members in 
addition to their annual dues, nor ineur any indebtedness beyond 
the cash means of the Soviety. 


RULES OF THE WISCONSIN SOCIETY 
ADOFTED DecEmpEn 6, 1880, 


1. THe Wisconsin Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1584, and is intended to include those members of the 
Institute resident in Wisconsin, and such other membe 
choose to belong to it. 

2. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary and Treasurer; which officers shall 
also, éx officio, constitute an Executive Committee. These officers 
shall serve for one year, or until the election of their suceessors. 

3. The entire government of the Society is vested in the Exec- 
utive Committee, which shall be, also, a Committee on Membership, 
having full power to elect new members, and having the function to 
use diligent effort to extend the interest in the work of the Society, 
and to increase its membership. : 

4. The officers shall not have power to incur for the Society any 
expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, or to 
assess the members more than the annual dues of S10. 


rs is May 
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6, Anannual meeting of the Society shall be held, at such place 
as is designated by the Executive Committee, on the first Saturday 
of November, for the election of officers and of delegates to the 
Council of the Institute, and for any other business, Special meet- 
ings of the Society may be called at any time by the President, or 
by any three members of the Executive Committee, The quorum 
of the Society shall be constituted by seven members present. 

6. These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting, 
or ata special meeting called by the President or by any three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, for the purpose of considering 
such a change; and notice of the proposed change shall be sent to 
members three weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE CLEVELAND SOCIETY 
ADOPTED Mancn 20, 1895. AMENDED Decewmer “1, 1897, 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America,— Cleveland Society. 

=. The membership shall consist of residents of Cleveland, and 
such other members of the Institute as may choose to belong to this 
Society. 

3, The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Seere- 
tary and Treasurer. These officers shall be an Executive Committee. 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Executive Committee, subject to 
the direction and control of the Society. 

6. The annual meeting shall be held on the last Tuesday of April 
of each year, for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may come before it, Seven members shall eonsti- 
tute a quorum. 

6. All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. 

T. Special meetings may be called by the President or the Secre- 
tary or seven members of the Society. 

8. The moneys of the Society shall be expended under the direction 
of the Executive Committee: 

%. The annual dues shall be $10. Life members shall be exempt 
from the payment of all dues on the payment of $100. The Society 
shall have no power to levy any assessment on members in addition 
to their annual dues, or ineur any indebtedness beyond the cash 
means of the Society. 
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10. These rules shall not be changed, except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting, called as provided in Section T, for the 
purpose of considering such a change, and notice of the proposed 
change shall be sent to members two weeks before the meeting, 


RULES OF THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 
ADOPTED May 4, 1808. 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, — New Haven Society. The membership shall con- 
sist of residents of New Haven, and such other members of the 
Institute as may choose to belong to this Society. 

2. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Seere- 
tary and Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of nine members, 
consisting of the officers already named and five other members, The 
officers shall be chosen annually, to serve one year or until their 
successors are chosen. The Executive Committee is empowered to 
fill vacancies. 

3. The entire government of the Society, including the election of 
members, is vested in the Executive Committee: but this Committee 
shall have no power to involve the Society in aby expense not cov- 
ered by its share of the funds of the Institute, and may not levy any 
tax upon its members in addition to their annual subscription. 

4. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in New Haven 
on the first Friday of November at § o'clock p.o., for the election 
of officers and of delegates to the Council of the Institute, and for 
the transaction of other business. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the President or by ten membera of the Society. 

5. These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting 
or af a special meeting called for the purpose of considering such 
ehange; and notice of the proposed change shall be sent to the 
members two weeks before the meeting, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
1899 


THe American School of Classical Studies at Athens was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and is supported 
by the coéperation of leading American Universities and Colleges. 
It is in charge of a Managing Committee, and its property is vested 
in an incorporated Board of Trustees. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
THE OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The object of the School shall be to furnish to graduates of 
American Universities and Colleges and to other qualifed students 
an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities im 
Athens, under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid original 
research in these subjects; and to coiperate with the Archaeological 
Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in conducting the 
exploration and excavation of classic sites. 


THE MANAGIXG COMMITTEE 


IT. The Managing Committee shall disburse the annual income 
of the School, and shall have power to make such regulations for its 
government as it may deem proper. Each of the Universities and 
Colleges uniting in support of the School shall have representation 
on the Committee. The President of the Archaeological Institute, 
the Director of the School, the Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, shall be ex officio 
members of the Committee. The Professors of the School shull also 
be members of the Committee during their year of office and the 
year following. The Committee shall have power to add to its 
membership. 

IIL. The Managing Committee shall meet annually, in New York, 
on the Friday before the second Saturday in May. By special 
vote these meetings may be held elsewhere. Special meetings may 
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be called at any time by the Chairman. At any meeting, nine mem- 
bers of the Committee shall constitute a quorum for business, 

IV. The officers of the Managing Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. There shall be also an Executive 
Committee, 

V. The Chairman of the Managing Committee shall be the official 
representative in America of the interests of the School. He shall 
present a Report annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning 
the affairs of the School. 

VI. The Executive Committee shall consist of nine members. 
The Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, shall be ex officio members of 
the Executive Committee; the other four members shall be chosen 
by the Managing Committee. The Chairman and Secretary of the 
Managing Committee shall be the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 

VOL. The Managing Committee shall elect from its members as 
its representative an Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute. 


THE DIRECTOR AND THE FROFRSS0Rs 


VUE The work of the School in Greece shall be under the super- 
intendence of a Director. He shall be chosen and his salary shall 
be fixed by the Managing Committee, The term for which he is 
chosen shall be five years. He shall have charge of the School 
building, and shall be resident in Athens from the Ist of October 
to the Ist of June, with liberty to absent himself for short periods 
for purposes of exploration or research, He shall superintend the 
work of each member of the School, advising him in what direction 
to turn his studies, and assisting him in their prosecution. He shall 
have control of all excavations undertaken by the School. He shall 
make semi-annual Reports to the Managing Committee, in November 
and in May, of the work accomplished by the School, 

TX. Each year the Managing Committee shall appoint from the 
instructors of the Universities and Colleges uniting in support of the 
School one or more Professors, who shall reside in Athens during the 
ensuing year and take part in the instruction of the School. The 
Committee may appoint other Professors and Instructors, as cireum- 
stances require. In case of the illness or absence of the Intrector, 
the senior Professor shall act as Director for the time being, 
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X. The Director and Professors shall conduct regular coursés of 
instruction, and shall at times duly announced hold public meetings 
at which they, and such students of the School as they may select, 
shall read papers on subjects of their research and make reports on 
the work undertaken by the School. 


THE S0OHOOL YEAR 


XL The School year shall extend from the Ist of October to the 
ist of August. The stated work of the School shall continue from 
the Ist of October to the Ist of June. Every regular member of the 
School shall prosecute his studies during the whole of the School 
year in Greek lands, under the supervision of the Director; tut, 
with the consent of the Director, he may be in residence for any 
two months of this time at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, under the charge of the Director of that School; and with 
the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee he may prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Greek 
lands during the months of June and July, provided that such studies 
are supplementary to work already begun in Athens. Further, with 
the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing 
Jommittee, and after one school year of residence in Athens, a regu- 
lar member of the School may prosecute special studies elsewhere 
than in Greek lands during any time in the school year, provided 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Athens. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE &CHOML 


XI Regular members of the School shall be those who are en- 
rolled for a full year’s work as candidates for a certificate, Special 
students may be admitted to membership in the School for a shorter 
term, bat not for a period of less than three months; they shall be 
subject to the same regulations and shall be admitted to the same 
privileges as regular members, but they shall not be required to 
prepare & paper nor shall they receive a certificate. The names 
hoth of regular members and of special students shall be printed in 
the Annual Reports of the Managing Committee as members of the 
School, 

XU. Bachelors of Arts of cotiperating Universities and Colleges, 
and all Bachelors of Arts who have studied at any of these institu- 
fons as candidates for a higher degree, shall be admitted to mem- 
bership in the School on presenting to the Chairman of the Managing 
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Committee a satisfactory certificate from the University or College 
at which they have last studied, stating that they are competent to 
pursue courses of study at the School, Such members shall be sub- 
ject to no charge for tuition. All other persons who desire to 
become members of the School shall make application to the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, and if admitted they shall be 
required to pay a fee of $25 per annum for tuition and library 
privileges. Students occupying rooms in the School building shall 
pay a fee of $20 per annum for the use of furniture. 

XIV. Every regular member of the School shall pursne some 
definite subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or 
Antiquities, and shall present a paper embodying the results of some 
important part of his year’s work, unless for special reasons he is 
excused from these obligations by the Director. His paper, if ap 
proved by the Director, shall be sent to the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Journal of the Institute, in accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation XXL If approved by the Editorial Board of the Journal 
also, it shall be issued as a Paper of the School. 

XY. Excavation shall not be part of the regular work of a member 
of the School, but any member may, at the discretion of the Director, 
be permitted to take part init. All work of excavation, of investi- 
gation, or of any other kind done by any member during his connec- 
tion with the School, shall be regarded as done for the School and 
by the School, and shall be under the supervision and control of the 
Director. 

XVI. No communication, even of an informal nature, shall be 
made by any member of the School to the public press, which has not 
previously been submitted to the Director and authorized by him. 

AVL. Every regular member of the School who has completed one 
or more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work aceom- 
plished by him. ‘This certificate shall be signed by the Director of 
the School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Managing Committee. 

XVUT Americans resident or travelling in Greece may, at the 
discretion of the Inrector, be allowed to enjoy the privileges of the 
School, although not enrolled as students. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XIX. The Fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly by competitive examination. The subjects 
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on which candidates will be examined, and the places and times at 
which examinations will be held, shall be announced not less than 
six months in advanee. 

XX. Every holder of one of these Fellowships shall be enrolled 
as a regular member of the School, and shall be required to fulfil the 
MAXIMUM requirement of residence, to present a paper embodying 
the results of some important part of his year’s work, and to be a 
candidate for a certificate. 


PUBLICATIONS 


XXT. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for 
publication in the Papers of the School shall be sent, after approval 
by the Director, to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, 

XXU. Every article sent tor publication shall be written on com- 
paratively light paper of uniform size, with a margin of at least two 
inches on the left of each page. The writing shall be on only one 
side of the leaf, and shall be clear and distinct, particularly in the 
quotations and references. Especial care shall be taken in writing 
Greek, that the printer may not confound similar letters, and the 
accents shall be placed strictly above the proper vowels, as in pritit- 
ing. All quotations and references shall be carefully verified by the 
author, after the article is completed, by comparison with the orig 
nal sources. Failure to comply with the provisions of this regulation 
shall be sufficient ground for the rejection of the article. 

XXIII. At least two careful squeezes of every inscription discoy- 
ered by the School shall be taken as soon as possible; of these one 
shall be sent at once to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the 
Institute, the other shall be deposited in the Library of the Sehool. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 


Tue American School of Classical Studies in Rome was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 184-95. It is in 
eharge of a Managing Committee and is supported mainly by the 
coiperation of leading American universities and colleges. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
NAME AND OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL 


L The School shall be called the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Its object is to promote the study of such 
subjects as: (1) Latin literature, as bearing upon customs and 
institutions; (2) inscriptions in Latin and in the Italie dialects; 
(3) Latin palaeography; (4) the topography and antiquities of 
Rome itself; and (5) the archaeology of ancient Italy (Italic, Etrus- 
can, Roman), and of the early Christian, Mediaeval, and Renaissance 
periods. It will furnish regular instruction and guidance in several 
or all of these fields, will encourage original research and explora- 
tion, and will coiperate with the Archaeological Institute of America, 
with which it is afftihated. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE S0HOOL 


I. The School shall be in charge of a Managing Committee. This 
Committee shall determine the annual expenditures, and shall have 
power to enlarge, reduce, or otherwise change its membership, and 
to make such regulations for the government of the School as it may 
deem proper. The officers of this Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be elected annually at the 
meeting in May. The President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute, the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the Directors 
and Professors of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, shall be members, ex officio, of the Managing Committee. 
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The funds and other property of the School shall be administered 
by a Board of Trustees. 

Itt, The Managing Committee shall meet annually on the Thurs- 
day before the second Saturday in May, in New York. A special 
meeting may be called at any time by the Chairman at the request 
or with the consent of a majority of the Exeeutiye Committee, 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee shall be the official repre 
sentative in America of the interests of the School. It shall be a 
part of his duty to present a report annually to the Council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

V. (a) There shall be an Executive Committee, to be elected by 
the Managing Committee, and to consist of nine members. ‘The 
Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Committee, 
the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, shall be members, er officio, of the Executive Committee; 
and the two first named shall be respectively its Chairman and its 
Secretary. 

(4) A member of the Managing Committee shall be elected annu- 
ally, to serve as the representative of the School upon the Editorial 
Board of the Journal of the Institute. 


DIRECTION ASD INSTRUCTION 


VI. (a) The School shall be under the superintendence of a 
Director, who shall be chosen, and whose salary shall be fixed, by 
the Executive Committee, subject to the approval of the Managing 
Committee. 

(O) Each year the Managing Committee may appoint one or more 
Professors, who shall reside in Rome during the whole or part of the 
ensuing year, and give regular instruction in the School. In ease 
of emergency one of the Professors may be called upon to act as 
Director for the time being. 

VIL. It shall be the duty of the Director to exercise personal 
supervision over the work of each member of the School, sug- 
gesting to him various lines of study, and assisting him in their 
prosecution, He shall conduct regular courses of instruction, and 
hold meetings of the School at stated times for the presentation 
and discussion of papers and tepies. He shall forward to the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, immediately after the close 
of the school year, 2 detailed report of the work accomplished 
during the year, 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR 


VITL The full school year shall be ten months in length The 
‘School shall be in session for stated instruction from the 15th of 
October to the Ist of June. During this period members shall ordi- 
narily reside in Rome, but a member may obtain leave, for a limited 
period, to pursue investigations elsewhere in Italy, or to travel and 
study in Greece under the supervision of the Director of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens; and, with the consent of 
the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing Committee, he 
may prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Italian or Greek 
lands during the months of June, July, and August, provided that 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Rome. 
Further, with the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee, and after one school year of residence in 
Rome, a regular member of the School may prosecute special studies 
elsewhere than in Italian or Greek lands during any time in the 
school year, provided such studies are supplementary to work already 
begun in Rome, 


MEMBERSHIP 


TX. Regular members of the School shall be those who are 
enrolled for a full year's work as candidates for a certificate. 
Students may be enrolled also as members for a part of the year, on 
condition of complying with all the requirements of membership 
for a period of at least three months; but no certificate is given for 
less than a full year’s work. | 

X. (a) Bachelors of Arts of colleges which are in good standing 
may become members of the School on submitting to the Chairman 
of the Committee, or to the Director of the School, satisfactory proof 
that the studies previously followed by them, and their proficiency in 
these studies, have heen such as to enable them to pursue ml vanced 
courses of study at the School, 

(b) Other persons may become members of the School on sub- 
mitting similar evidence of their qualifications to the Chairman of 
the Committee or to the Director. The Committee reserves the 
right to modify the conditions of membership. 

XL Every regular member of the School shall pursue some 
definite subject of study or research in the field of subjects speci- 
fied in Regulation I, and shall present a paper embodying the 
results of some part of his year’s work. The paper, if approved 
by the Director, shall be sent to the representative of the School 
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upon the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation XVIII Uf approved 
by this Board, the paper shall be published in the Journal of the 
Institute. 

ATL. All work of investigation, of exploration, or of any other 
kind, done by any student during his connection with the School, 
shall be regarded as done for the School and by the School, and shall 
be under the supervision and control of the Director. 

XIII. No communications of any sort to the publie press and no 
publication relating to the studies or work of the School shall be 
made by students of the School without the authorization of the 
Director. 

XIV. Each member of the School who has completed one or 
more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished. The certificate shall be signed by the Director of the 
School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the (hair- 
man of the Managing Committee. 

AV. Americans residing or travelling in Italy, who are not 
members of the School, may at the discretion of the Director be 
admitted to its privileges. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XVL The fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly upon competitive examination. The con- 
ditions of application, and the subjects, places, and times of examina- 
tion will be announced each year not less than six months in advance. 

XV. Every holder of a Fellowship shall be enrolled as a regular 
member of the School, and shall fulfil in all respects its maximum 
requirements. 


PUULICATIONS 


AVITI. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for 
publication shall, after approval by the Director, be sent to the 
representative of the School upon the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute, 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SCHOOLS AT ATHENS 
AND IN ROME 
1898-1899 

SCHOOL AT ATHENS 

For Current Expenses 
For Brown University: 
| _Mr. Isaac C. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Beckwith, Messrs. John 
Nicholas Brown, James Coats, Mrs. George H. Corliss, Miss Maria 
Corliss, Messrs. William Goddard, Rowland Hazard, Mrs. Lucius 
Liyon, Mr. Henry Kirke Porter, Mrs, Gustay Radeke, Mr. Lucian 
Sharpe, Mrs. Thomas P. Shepard. 
Bryn Mawr College, 
For Cotumbia University: 

Measra. F. R. Coudert, W. B. Cutting, J. T. Davies, W. G. Low, 
Beth Low, Edward Mitchell, H. E. Pierrepont, G. L. Rives, J. Sacha, 
W. C. Schermerhorn, E. R. A. Seligman, R. Stuyvesant, W. R. Ware, 
Cornell University, 
for Dartmouth College : 


Messrs. B. F. Ayer, J. W. Barstow, Caleb Blodgett, Francis Brown, 
F. 5. Conner, 8. M. Crosby, David Cross, 8, M. Cutcheon, W. H. 
Haile, A. K. Hamilton, E. F. Slafter, 8. H, Steele, W. C. Strong, 
Albert Wallace, Sumner Wallace, | 
For Harvard University: 

Mrs. J. B. Ames, Miss Horsford, Messrs. W. W. Goodwin, J. C. 
Hoppin, James Loeb, C. E. Norton, D. W. Ross, John H. Wright. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Mt. Holyoke College. 
Princeton University. 


For the University of California: 
Mr. Horace Davis, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Mr. James D, Phelan. 
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University of Chicago, 
For the University of Michigan z 

Detroit Society of the Archaeological Institute, Messra. D. M. 
Ferry, James MeMillan, E. W. Meddaugh, John T. Michau, FE. W. 


Pendleton, Henry Russell, William Savidge, H. G. Sherrard, John 
A. Stewart, Bryant Walker, William H. Wells. 


For the University of Pennsylvania: 

Messrs. C, C, Harrison, H. Galbraith Ward, Clarence H. Clark, J. G. 
Rosengarten, Charles H. Hutehinson, John Cadwalader, 4. H. Read. 
For the University of Vermont: 

Messrs. Charles A. Catlin, John H. Converse, John H. Denison, 
Frank Farrell, E. N. Foss, Lewis Franeis; J. E. Goodrich, Charles 
A. Hoyt, J. A. Kassan, John C. King, Charles E, Lamb, P. F. 
Leavens, Hamilton §. Peck, William P. Pierson, A. B. Rich, A. E. 
Richardson, F. A. Richardson, E. B. Taft, J. KR. Wheeler, John B. 
Wheeler, W. J. Van Patten, Frank BR. Wells, F. E. Woodruff. 


For Vassar College: 
Mr. Samuel D, Coykendall. 


Wellesley Colleqe, 
Wesleyan University. 
Williams College. 
Yale University. 


The Treasurer of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens 
gratefully acknowledges gifts from the following: 


For Explorations at Corinth: 

Mesars. 4. 8. Cooley, W. E. Dodge, Russell Gray, Clarence M. 
Hyde, Seth Low, Franklin MacVeagh, Hertram Reaves, Martin A. 
Ryerson, and William Sloane; Mra. Phebe A. Hearst and Mrs. 
Samuel Mather, Miss Ellen F. Mason, Misa Adelaide H. Munroe, 
Miss Sarah Porter, and Miss Olivia E. P. Stokes; Misses Freemirn, 
(rreent, and Martin, Teachers of the Holyoke (Mass.) High School; 
and the Archaeological Institute of America. 


Nore. — The gifts of those whose names are italicized above did not pass 
through the hands of the Treasurer. 
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For the Endowment Fund : . 
Professor Edward Fitch. 
The Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship: 
Mrs. Courtland Hoppin, Miss Sarah Hoppin, Dr. J. C. Hoppin. 


SCHOOL [IN ROME 
For Current Expenses 
Archaeological Inatitute of America, 
Baltimore, Mad.: 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, the Misses Eaton, Mr. Eugene Levering. 
Bangor, Me. : 
Miss A. ML Stetson. 
Boston, Mass. : 
| Messrs. Charles Francis Adams, William Banks, Jr., Prentiss 
Cummings, Angustus Hemenway, Edward W. Hooper, Henry 8. 
Humnewell, William V. Kellen, Gardiner M. Lane, Elliot C. Lee, 
A. D. MeClellan, George F. Tucker. 
Charlottesville, Va. : 
Professor William G. Peters. 
Chicago, Tl, : 
Messrs. George E. Adams, F. W. Burlingham, Frederic A. Delano, 


C. L. Hutchinson, John L, Lineoln, Stanley R. McCormick, Martin 
A. Ryerson, Mrs. Mary J. Wilmarth. 


Cleveland, ©, + 

Mr. James H, Hoyt, Colonel A. A. Pope. 
Columbus, ©. : 

Professor Samuel C. Derby. 

Groton, Mass. : 
Mr. W. A. Gardner. 
Ithaca, N.Y. : 

Professor T. F. Crane, Dr. C. W. Hoysradt, Mr. H. B. Lord, Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman, Messrs. C. D. Stowell, 8 B. Turner George 
R. Williams, Roger B. Williams, E. G, Wyckoff. 
London, Bnglane : 

Mr. Frank E. Bliss. 
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Madison, Wis. : 
Miss Professor Annie C. Emery. 


New York, NwY.: 

Messra. John W. Aitken, Robert Bacon, Ira Barrows, James C. 
Carter, Joseph H. Choate, Arthur H. Cutler, E. DeG. Cuoyler, C. H. 
Dodge, James May Duane, C. 8. Fairchild, Austen G, Fox, B. T. 
Frothingham, Ratchffe Hicks, Charles E. Hughes, Clarence M. 
Hyde, M. E. Ingalls, Jr., F. M. Jencks, Arthor Lineoln, President 
Seth Low, Messrs. H. G. Marquand, Charles F. MeLean, Charles E. 
Mitchell, Clarence B. Mitchell, George 8. Morison, G. M. Olcott, 
James W. Perry, M. Taylor Pyne, H. P, Robbins, J, D. Rockefeller, 
dr., Charles H. Russell, Charles Seribner, E, KR. A. Seligman, Law- 
rence E. Sexton, Estate of J. P. Townsend, Messrs. James K. 
Wheeler, Horace White. 


Overbrook, Pa. : 
Rev. Charles Wood. 
Parts, France: 

Professor John M. Burnam. 
Philadelphia, Pea. : 

“Anonymous,” through Professor Alfred Gudeman; “ Anony- 
mous’ and “Cash,” through Mr. George L. Harrison, Jr., Miss 
Kiebecca Coxe, Mr. John H. Converse, Provost Charles (©. Harrison, 
Messrs. Henry C. Lea, Randal Morgan, Joseph C. Rosengarten. 
Pittsburg, Pa. : 

Messrs. William E. Lincoln, H. K. Porter. 

Princeton, NUS: 

Messrs. George A. Armour, Allan Marquand, E. ©. Richardson. 
Providence, AI, : 

President W. H. P. Faunce. 

Ridtey Park, Pa. : 

Miss Elizabeth 5. Jones. 
Rochester, N.Y¥.: 

Messrs. Joseph T. Alling, Ezra RK. Andrews, Henry C. Brewster, 
Professor Henry F. Burton, Dr. Charles A. Dewey, Messrs. John 


Fahy, Edward J. Hanna, J. Lee Judson, William F. Peck, R. A, 
Sibley, President Augustus H. Strong. 
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“Tite ac: 1p E. Leighton. 
St. Paul, Minw.: 
Messrs, Charles W. Ames, George B. Young. 


South Manchester, Ot: 
‘Mr. Frank W. Cheney. 


| Washington, DO. 


Mr, 4 A. C, Barney, Hon, John Hay, Dr. David J. ae 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
INCLUDING THOSE OF THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
January 1, 1900 


The following publications, where the edition has not been ex- 
hausted, are offered for sale, at the prices affixed, by the Macmillan 
Company, 66, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, Published bi- 
monthly, Annual subscription, $5. Single numbers, $1, 


The Journal, which was established in 1897, contains the Archae 
ological Papers of the Institute in the fields of American, Christian, 
Classical, aud Oriental Archaeology; the Miscellaneous Papers of the 
American Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and Rome; Notes 
of Archaeological News, and Summaries of Archaeological Discus- 
sions; Classified Bibliography of Current Archaeological Literature; 
Reports, Bulletins, ete. 

Volumes I, 1, and UT have been issued, 

Volume 1 (1807) contalna: Mo. 7, Report of the School in Rome for 1895-96 
(with Bulletin). Wo, 2, Reports of the Council of the Inatitute and of the 
Schools at Athens and Rome for 18-97 (with Bulletin). No. 3, Papers of 
the Institute on the Cretan Expedition. Nos. £3 (double number), Papers 
on the Cretan Expedition (continued); Papors of the School at Athens (Excava- 
tions at Corinth in 1h); Archaeological News and Discussions, Wo. 6, Papers 
of the Institute, and of the School at Athens (Excavations st Corinth, continued); 
Bibliography for 1897,—Tlustrated. Pp. Tt 

Volume TT (1808) contains: Nos, 2 (double number), Miscellaneous Papers 
of the Institute, and of the School in Rome; Archaeological News. Nos. 9-5 
(double number), Papers of the Institute, and of the School at Athens (Exca- 
vations at Argos, Eretria, and Corinth); Archaeological Diseussions, No. 3, 
Papers of the Institute and of the School in Rome; Bibliography for 1808 
(Jangary—June), We, 6, Reports of the Council of the Institute and of the 
Schools at Athens and Rome for 1897-08 (with Bulletin). — TMlustrated, Ip, co, 

For a detailed statement of the coutenta of Vot. ITT, see the Table af Contents, 
above (pp. di-ciit) ; aad for Vols, J ead I, aee the cover. 


Annual Reports of the Council of the Institute 
Firat Report, with accompanying papers, 1879-80. Red cloth, pp. 163, 
Dlustrated, (Out of print.) 
The Papers are: LA Study of the Houses of the American Aborigines, 
with a Scheme of Exploration of the Ruins in New Mexico and elaewhere, By 
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Lewis H. Morgan, IL, Ancient Walls of Monte Leone, in the Province af 
Grosseto, Italy. By W. J. Stillman, UL Archaeological Notes on Greek 
Shores, Part 1. By Joaeph Thacher Clarke. 

Second Report, with an Appendix, 1880-81, Paper, pp. 49. Mlus- 
trated. $0.50. 

The Appendix contuins extracts from letters of W. J, Stillman respecting 
Ancient Sites in Crete. 

Third Report, and First Report of the School af Athens, 1551-82, 
Paper, pp. 66. 0.90. 

Fourth Report, with Appendices, and Second Report of the School at 
Athens, 1882-85. Paper, pp. 56. 30.50, 

The Appendices contain an Address issued In New York In regard to the 
Expedition to Assos, and an Extract from a Tour in the Troad by Profeasar 
Richard C. Jebb, 

Fijth Report, with an Appendix, and Thin! Report of the School at 
Athens, 1883-84. Paper, pp. 115. Illustrated with a map. $0.50, 
The Appendix contains Reports by A. F. Bandelier on bis Investigations in 

New Mexico during the yeare 1689-34. 

Sixth Report, 1854-85. Paper, pp. 45. $0.50, 

Seventh Report, 1885-86. Paper, pp. 48. $0.50. 

Eighth Report, 1856-87. Paper, pp. 48. $0.50, 


Niwth Report, with an Appendix, 1887-88. Paper, pp. 62. $0.50. 
The Appendiz contains an Appeal for the Endowment of the School at Athens, 

and o letter addressed to the Council by A. F. Bandeller. 

Tenth Report, with an Appendix, 1888-89. Paper, pp. 108. $0.50. 
‘The Appendix contains: I. Recent Progresa in Classical Archaeolocy, by 

Professor Alfred Emerson. U1. Recent Progress in American Archaeology, by 


Professor Henry W. Haynes, Ul, Archaeological Work in Arizonn and New 
Mexico during 1888-89, by A. F. Banilelier, 


Eleventh Report, with an Appendix, 1889-00, Paper, pp. 71. $0.50, 
The Appendix contains: T. Report of the New York Society, 1. An 

Appeal for the Fund required to secure the Expropriation of Kastri, IL A 

Statement concerning the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. 

Twelfth Report, with an Appendix, 1890-91. Paper, pp. 68. $0.50. 
‘The Appendix contains : L Statement in regard tothe Excavation of Delphi. 

Il. Report of the New York Society, : 


Thirteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1891-92. Paper, pp. 98. $0.50, 
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Fourteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1892-95. Paper, pp. 70. $0.50. 

Fifteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
society), 1803-04. Paper, pp. 6S. $0.50. 

Sitteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1504-05. Paper, pp. T7. $0.50, 

Seventeenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1895-06. Paper, pp. 77. $0.50. 


Papers of the Institute, Classical Series 

Volume [. Report on the Investigations at Assos, 7881. By Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix, containing Inscriptions 
from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by W. C. Lawton and J. 5. 
Diller. 1882. Boards, §vo, pp. 215. Dlustrated. $3.50. 

Volume U1. Heport on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1885. By 
Joseph Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix on the Relations of 
Modern to Ancient Life, 1897. Boards, Svo, pp. S75. Ilus- 
trated. $3.50. 

Volume WI, No. 1. Telegraphing among the Ancients, By Augustus 
C. Merriam. 1890. Paper, Svo, pp. 32. T[llustrated with a 
map. $0.50. 


Papers of the Institute, American Series 

Volume [. 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary 
Indians of New Mexico. 2. Report on the Muins of the Pueblo of 
Pecos. By A. F. Bandelier, 1881. Boards, 8vo, pp. 135. Ius- 
trated. 2ded. $1. : 

Volume Il. Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexicoin 1881. By 
A. F. Bandelier, 1884. Boards, Svo, pp.o26. Dlustrated. (Out 
of print.) : 

Volume ITI. Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States, carricl on mainly in the Years from 
i880 to 1886, PartL By A. F. Bandelier. 1890. Boards, Svo, 
pp. 323. llustrated, $3. 

Volume IV. Final Report of Investigations among the Indiana of the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the Years from 


Svo, pp. 591. Tlustrated. $3. 
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Volume V. Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological Expedition. Con- 
tributiona to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United 
States. By A. F,. Bandelier, 1890, Boards, Svo, pp. 206. Llus- 
trated with a map. $2. 


Bulletin, Report, Index 


Bulletin I, January, 1883. Paper, pp. 40. $0.50. 

This contains: I. The work of the Institute in 1882. IL Report by A. F. 
Bandelier on his Investigations in New Mexico in the Spring and Summer of 
1682. IL. Note on a Terra-cotta Figurine from Cyprus of a Centaur with 
human forelegz, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. With a plate. 
By Thomas W. Ludlow. 


Report on the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in F884—85, By William 
Hayes Ward. 1856. Paper, pp. 36. $0.50, 

Index to Publications, 1879-89. By William Stetson Merrill. 1891. 
Boards, pp. 89. $1. 


This Index covers not only the Publications of the Institute, but also those 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, during 1870-80. 


Reprints from the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series 

A Proto-[onie Capital from the Site of Neandreia. By Joseph Thacher 
Clarke. 1886. Paper, pp. 33. Illustrated, (Out of print.) 
Amer. Jour. Arch., IT, 1856, pp. 1-20 and 198-148, 

A Dorie Shaft and Base found at Assos. By Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
1886. Paper, pp. 21. Llustrated. $0.95, 
Amer, Jour, Arch., U1, 1890, pp. 267-283, 

Notes on Oriental Antiquities, Ey William Hayes Ward. 1888. 
Paper, pp. 14. Illustrated. $0.25, 
Amer. Jour. dirok., TU, 1687, pp. 338-13 and 383-ase; IV, 1888, pp. 

Gargara, Lampenia, and Pionia: Towns of the Trocui. By 
Thacher Clarke. 1888. Paper, pp. 31. : 
Amer. Jour. Arch., TV, 1888, pp. 201-319. 


Joseph 
Ulustrated. $0.24, 


Publication of the Wisconsin Society 


Report of Firat hina! Meeting held at Mavlison May 2, 1890. 
With Addresses by Professor J. D. Butler and Professor C. E. 
Bennett. Paper, pp. 24. $0.95. | 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Annual Reports of the Managing Committee 
First Report, 1831-82. Paper, pp.13. $0.25. 
Secon Report, 1882-83. Paper, pp. 15. $0.25. 
Third Report, 1883-84. Paper, pp. 20. $0.25. 

These three Reports were originally isaued with the Reports, for the same 
years, of the Council of the Institute, and were then reprinted separately, 
First, Second, and Third Reports, for 1881-84. Paper, pp. 30. $0.25, 

Reprinted in one pamphlet in 1838, 

Fourth Report, 1854-85. Paper, pp. 30, $0.25. 
Fifth and Sixth Reports, 1885-87. Paper, pp. 56. $0.25. 
Seventh Report, 1887-88. Paper, pp. 115. Illustrated with fire 

Plates andamap. $0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Professor M. L. IY Ooge, Director of the 
School In 1856-87, and Professor A.C, Merriam, Director in 1887-88. The lat- 
ter gives an account of the important excavations at Icaria. 

Eighth Report, 1888-89. Paper, pp. 53. $0.25, 

This contains also the Reports of Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor Frank B, Tarbell, Annual Director, of the School. 
Ninth Heport, 1889-90. Paper, pp. 49. $0.25, 

This contains also the Reports of Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
feasor 5. Stanhope Orris, Annual Director, of the School. 
Tenth Report, 1800-91. Paper, pp. 47. $0.25, 


This contains also the Reporta of Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor Hufus B, Richardson, Annual Director, of the School, 


Hleventh Report, 1891-92. Paper, pp. 70. $0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Dr, Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor William C, Poland, Annual Director, of the School. 

Twelfth Report, 1892-93, Paper, pp. 62. lustrated with a plan of 
the Herseum. S0-25, 

This contains also the Reports of Professor Frank B. Tarbell, Secretary of 
the Sehool, Dr. Charles Waldatein, Professor of Art, and Professor James Ft. 
Wheeler, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 

Thirteenth Report, 1803-94, Paper, pp. B4. $0.95. 


This contains alao the Reports of Professor R. B, Richardson, Director of 
the School, and Dr, Charles Walistein, Professor of Art. 
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Fourteenth Report, 1394-95. Paper, pp. 90, $0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Professor RK, B. Hichardson, Director of 
the School, Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art, and Profesor Thomas 
Dowicht Goodell, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 


Fifteenth Report, 1805-96, Paper, pp. 102. Tlustrated with five 
plates and an outline plan of the Excavations at Corinth in 1896. 


20. 


Thia contains also the Reports of Professor BR. B. Richardson, Director of 
the School, Dr, Charles Waldetein, Professor of Art, and Professor Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


Papers of the School 


Volume T, 1882-83. Published in 1885. Boards, 8vo, pp. 262. 
Illustrated. $2. 
This volume contains: 1. Inscriptions of Assos, edite by J. R. 8S. Sterrett. 
9, Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R.S, Sterrett, 3. The Theatre of Diony- 
cus, by James R. Wheeler. 4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Hevier. 
5. The Erechtheion ot Athens, by Harold SN. Fowler. 6. The Battle of Salamis, 
by Professor William W. Goodwin. 


Volume LU, 1853-84. An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 
és. By J. KE. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D, 1588. Boards, 8vo, 
pp Ht $2.00. 

This volume contains three hundred and ninety-elght Inseriptions, and two 
new Maps by Professor TH. Kiepert. 


Volume II], 1884-85. The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885. 
By J. KR. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. 1888. Boards, Svo, pp. 448. 
= fil), 


This volume contains six hundred and fifty-one Inscriptions, and two new 
Mapa by Professor H, Kiepert. 


Volume TV, 1585-36. Published in 1888. Boards, 8vo, pp. 277. 
Illustrated. $2. 


This volume contains: 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report, 
by Walter Miller, 2. The Theatre of Thoriens, Stpplementury Report, by 
William L. Cushing. 3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic 1D, 
Allen. 4. The Athenian Pryx, by John M. Crow: with a Survey of the Pnyx, 
anil Notes, by Joseph ‘Thacher Clarke. 5. Notes on Attic Vocaliam, by J. Mo- 
Keen Lewis. 


Volume V, 1886-90. Published in 189°. 
Tilustrated. $2.50. 


This volume contains: 1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyon, by 
W. J. MeMartry and M. L. Earle, 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Tknrin, 


Boards, 8vo, pp. 314. 
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by C. D. Bock. 3. Greek Seulptured Crowns and Crown Inscriptions, by 
George B. Hussey. 4. The Newly Discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze 
of the Parthenon, by Charles Waldstein. 5. The Deerses of the Demotionidai, 
by F. B. Tarbell. 6. Report on Excavations near Stamata in Attia, by C. Wald- 
stein and F. B. Tarbell. 7. Discoveries at Anthedon In 1889, by J. C. Rolfe, 
C.D. Buck, and F. B: Tarbell, 8, Discoveries at Thishe in 1880, by J. C. Rolfe 
and F.B. Tarbell. 9. Distoveries in Pletaia in 1889, by J.C, Rolfe and F. EB. Tar- 
bell. 10. An [néeribed Tombstone from Bojotia, by J. C. Rolfe, 11. Diseoy- 
eries at Platala in 1800, by Charles Waldstein, H. §. Washington, and W. I. Hunt, 
12. The Mantineian Keliefs, by Charles Waldstein. 13. A Greek Fragment of 
the Edict of Diocletian, from Plataia, by Professor Theodor Mommsen. 14. Ap- 
pendix, by A. C, Merriam. 


Volume VI, 1890-97. Published in 1897. Boards, Svo, pp. 446. 
Dilustrated. $2.50. 


This volume contains: 

1. Papers supplementary to Volume V: Excavations in the Theatre at 
Sicyou in 1801, by Mortimer Lamson Earle. Further Excavations in the The- 
atre at Sicyon in 1601, by Carleton L. Brownson and Clarence H. Young. 
Discoveries ot Plataca In 16): Votive Inseription, by KR. B. Richardson, 
Discoveries at Plataca in 1601: A Temple of Archaic Plan, by Henry &. 
Washington. 

2. Excavations and Discoveries at Eretria, 1891-96: Introductory Note, by 
Charles Waldatein, Eretria: A Historical Sketch, by R. B. Richardson. In- 
scriptions, 1801, by R. B. Richardson, The Theatre, 1801: The Stage Building, 
by Andrew Fossum; Cavea, Orchestra, and Underground Passage, by Carleton 
L. Browneon. Eretria: A Topographical Study, by John Pickard. A Temple 
in Eretria (1804), by R. B. Richardson. Tho Theatre, 1894, by Edward Capps. 
The Theatre, 1896, by T. W. Heermance. Fragment of a Dated Panathenaic 
Amphora, by T.W. Heermance. The Gymonsium, 18095, by R. B. Richardson. 
Inscriptions, 1804, by RB. B. Richardson and T. W. Heermance. 

o. Excavations ot Sparta, 18%): Reports, by Charles Waldstein and C. L. 
Meader, 

4. Excavations and Discoveries at the Argive Heracum, 1892-95: Excava- 
tiona in 1602, by Carleton L. Brownson. Sculptures, by Charles Walidsteln. 
A Head of Polycletan Style (1804). by Charles Waldstein. Stamped Tiles, by 
RK. B. Richardson. Inseriptions, by J. R. Wheeler and R. B. Richardaon. 

5. Miscellaneous Papers: The Relation of the Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of 
the Acropolis to Vase-Painting, by Carleton L. Brownson. The Frieze of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens, by Herbert F. De Con. Dionysus 
ée Adovais, by John Pickard. A Sepulchral Inscription from Athens, by William 
Carey Poland. A Torso from Daphne, by RK. B. Richardaon, <A Sacrificial Cal- 
endar trom the Epakria, by H. B. Richardson. The Chorus in the Later Greek 
Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Question, by Edward Capps, Grave- 
Monuments from Athens, by Thomas Dwight Goodell and T. W. Heermance. 


Nore.—The Papers in Volumes V and Vi had previously appeared in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, Volumes V-XI. 
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Bulletins of the School 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. Published in 1883. Paper, pp. 33, $0.25. 

The same, reprinted by the Burean of Education, Washington, D.C. Paper, 

pp. 15. 

Bulletin 1. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 
1883-84. With the Resolutions of the Committee and a Report 
of the School for 1883-84. Published in 1885, Paper, pp, <2. 
$0.25. 

Bulletin TI. Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Charles 
Waldstein. 1892. Paper, 4to, pp. 20. Dlustrated with eight 
plates. $3. 

Bulletin IV. Report of John Williams White, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature at the School m 1803-é. Paper, pp. 
62. $0.25. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey male through Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. RS. Sterrett. Paper, 
pp. 45. $0.25, 


Preprints of the American Journal of Archaeology 

I. The Newly Discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon. By Charles Waldstein. Paper, pp.8. D[bustrated, $0.25, 
Amer. Jour. Arch., V, 1880, pp. 1-8. 

Il. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Ikaria, 1888. By Carl D. Buck. 
Paper, pp. 20. Tilustrated. 50.25, 

Amer. Jour. Arch., V, 1880, pp. 0-34. 

TIL The Decrees of the Demotionidai. A Study of the Attie Phratry. 
By F. B. Tarbell. Paper, pp. 19. $0.25. 

Amer. Jour. Arch., V, 1289, pp. 195-154, 

IV. A New Fragment of the Preamble to Miocletian’s Edict, “De 
Pretiis Rerum Venalium.” By F. B. Tarbell and J. C. Rolfe. 
Paper, pp. 13. $0.24, 

Amer. Jour. Arch., V, 1289, pp, 426-439, 

¥. Excavations by the School at Eretria in 1891. By Charles Wald- 
stein, BR. EB. Richardson, and others. Supplementary Excavations 
at the Theatre af Sikyou in 1897. By M. L. Earle Paper, pp. 
60, Tlustrated. $0.25. 

Amer. Jour. Arch, VII, 1801, pp. 232-283, 
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CASTS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN SLIDES 
CASTS 


The Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Annual Re- 
ports of the School at Athens contain a list of plaster casts of 
objects found in the excavations of the School at the Argive 
‘Heraeum and at learia which may be had, at the prices affixed m 
the list, on application to Dr. Clarence H. Young, 3/2, West oa tle 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


In the spring of 1896, the School in Rome had mouldings made 
of the Triumphal Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, uniler the direc- 
tion of Professor Frothingham, the Associate Director of the School 
in 1895-96, who has given an account of the work in his Report for 
the year. This report was published in the first number of the Journal 
of the Institute for 1897. Professor Frothingham has prepared a 
catalogue with prices of all the casts. ‘The entire series is sold for 
5000 Italian iire, or (at the present rate of exchange) $925, not 
including the cost of packing and transportation. Orders should be 
addressed to the Director of the American School of Classical Studies, 
2, Via Gaeta, Home. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Eleventh Report of the School at Athens contains a list of 274 
photographs of Greek sites and antiquities taken by Dr. Clarence H. 
Young, a member of the School in 1891-92. Size A, 6) x S}inches, 
20 cents each; size B, 4x 5 inches, 12 cents. Unmounted. Orders 
should be addressed to Dr. Clarence H. Young, 312, West S8th Street, 
New York, NUY. 

A complete set (19) of the photographs of the Arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum is furnished, unmounted, by the Director of the School 
in Rome for 50 Itahan lire. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


The Institute and the Schools of Classical Studies have appointed 
a Committee on the formation of a collection of lantern slides for 
the illustration of the topography, architecture, art, and antiquities 
of classical lands. The collection has been begun, but is not yet 
available for use. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
1900-1901 


Six Fellowships will be awarded for the year 1900-1901: three in 
Greek Archaeology, two with a stipend of six hundred dollars each, 
and one with a stipend of one thousand dollars, at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens; two in Roman Archaeology, 
each with a stipend of six hundred dollars, at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome; and one for the study of Christian 
Archaeology, with a stipend of five hundred dollars, at the School in 
Rome. 

These Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of universities 
and colleges in the United States of America, and to other American 
students of similar attainments, except that the Agnes Hoppin Memo- 
rial Fellowship of the School at Athens with an annual income of one 
thousand dollars is awarded only toa woman, They will be awarded 
chiefly on the basis of competitive written examinations, but other 
evidence of ability and attainments on the part of candidates will 
be considered, and the Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship will be 
awarded without an examination. Under special cireumstances and 
in order to secure the completion of important investigations, the 
Committee may reappoint a Fellow without an examination, 

The holders of these Fellowships will be enrolled as regular mem- 
bers of the School to which they are attached, and will be required 
to pursue their studies, under the supervision of its Director, during 
the full school year of ten months. But Fellows of either school, 
with the consent of the Director, may spend a limited portion of the 
year in residence at the other School, under the supervision of its 
Director, In addition to his general studies, each holder of a Fellow- 
ship is required to prosecute some definite subject of special research, 
and, after the completion of the year, to present a paper embodying 
the results of his investigation. Twice in the year, namely on 
February 1 and June 1, each Fellow will make a report iy thas 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, with regard to the 
use which he has made of his time, and in particular aid in detail 
on the progress of his researches. For the prosecution of his special 
investigation le may obtain leave, under certain conditions, to sup- 
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plement his studies at Athens or in Rame by researches elsewhere 
than in Greece or Italy. (See Regulations X1 and XX of the School 
at Athens, and Regulations VIII and XVII of the School in Rome.) 
The Fellow must be a candidate for a certificate. | 


Fach candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer 
himself for examination. ‘This announcement must be made to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships of the School which the 
candidate wishes to join (Professor Abby Leach, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., for the School at Athens ; and Professor Clem- 
ent L. Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., for the School 
in Rome), and must be in the Chairman's hands not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1900, The receipt of the application will be acknowledged, 
and the candidate will receive a blank to be filled out at his con- 
venience and handed in at the time of the examination, in which 
he will give information in regard to his studies and attamments. 
A copy of this blank may also be obtained at any time by application 
to the proper Chairman. 

The examinations will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on 
Thursday morning, March 13, 14, and 15, 1200, for the Fellowships 
ef the School in Rome; and on Thursday afternoon, and on Friday 
and, Saturday, March 15,16, and 17, for the Fellowships of the 
School at Athens. They will be held at the American School at 
Athens, at the American School in Rome, at any of the Univer- 
sities and Colleges in America represented on the Managing Com- 
mittee of either School, and at such other places as may be later 
designated. 

The Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship in the School at Athens 
was established in 1898 by Mrs, Courtland Hoppin, Miss Sarah 
Hoppin, and Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, It will be awarded, without 
the requirement of an examination, to any woman who, in the opinion 
of the Committee, shall seem from her previous record to be worthy 
of receiving it. Candidates should present to the Committee evi- 
dence of work performed. In general, preference will be given to 
a candidate who has already spent a year as a student in the School 
at Athens, and in particular to a candidate who has held one of the 
Fellowships of the School, but no one can hold this Fellowship for 
more than one year. Candidates for this Fellowship must file their 
applications, accompanied by credentials and evidences of attain- 
ment, with the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships on or 
hefore March 1. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice sent to 
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all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 
This notice will be mailed probably not later than May 1. The 
income of these Fellowships is paid in three instalments of $200 
each, on August 15, January 15, and June 1. 

The subjects covered by the examinations, with the precise time 
assigned to cach, are stated by the following schemes. These are 
followed by copies of the papers set in the examinations of 1899. 

The Fellowship examinations of 1901 will be held on March 19-25, 
under conditions similar to those which are stated above, Commu- 
nications on the subject of the Fellowships of the School at Athens 
should be addressed to Professor Abby Leach, Pussar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.¥.; and of the Fellowships of the School m Rome, to Pro 
fessor Clement L. Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATIONS IN THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


The examination in 1900 will cover the subjects named below, and will 
be based on the books specially named. Other books are named for sup- 
plementary reading and reference. For additional titles, candidates are 
referred to the list of “Books Recommended,” which was published in the 
Appendix to each of the first two volumes of the Journal of the Institute, 
Each candidate should strive to make his study of the special subjects im 
Greek Archaeology named below as largely objective as possible, by the 
careful inspection and comparison of monuments of Greek art, in originals 
if possible, otherwise in caste, models, electrotypes, photographs, and en- 
gravings. The tite at which examinations will be held in 1900 is named 
in each case, Details of the subjects of examination, particularly in Greek 
Architecture and Greek Seulpture, are subject to change from year to year. 
The principal changes for the examination of 1901 are noted below, 

Fellows are subject to no fee for tuition. The men who are holders of 
fellowships will be allowed to occupy furnished rooms in the School building 
on payment each of 820 per annum. 

Fellows of the School are advised to spend the sammer preceding their 
year at Athens in study in the museums of Northern Europe. 


Greek Archaeology. An outline of Mycenaean art, and the study of 
Greek terra-cottas, numismatics, glyptics, small bronzes, and jewels. One 
and one-half hours. (Thursday, March 14, at 2 Pam) 

Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age; Collignon, Manuel d” Archeo- 
logie greeque, translated by J. H. Wright, Manual of Greek Archaeology; 
Murray, Handbook of Greek Archaeology. 

Rereresce: The appropriate artitles in Baumeister, Denkmidiler dex 
Klassiechen Alterthums, named under “IT Konstgeschichte,” in the “Sys- 
tematisches Vorzeichniss" at the close of the work. 


Greek Architecture, with special study of the structure of the Propylaes. 
One and one-Aalf hours. (Thursday, March 15, 3.30 rx) 

A. Choisy, Histoire de ! Architecture, I (1808); Durm, Baubunst der Grie- 
chen, in his Handbuch der Architebtur, 11,1; H.v. Rohden, article Propylden 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler ; W. Dorpfeld, Mitth. Ath. Inet. X (1885), 35 Of, 
191 ff.; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 
pp. 44-371: F.C. Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 2d edition. 

Rererexce: Reber, Geschichte der Boukunst tm Altertum; Boho, Me 
Propyliten der Alropolix cu Athen; A. Bétticher, Die Akropolis ron Athen, 
175 ff.: C. Robert, Der Aufgang cur Akropolis; Liibke, Geschichte der 
Architektur. 
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[N.B.—In 1001, the examination in Greek Architecture will assume a 
eareful study of the Erechtheum. 


Greek Architecture, with special study of the structure of the Erech- 
theun. 

F. C. Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 2d edition; Choisy, 
Histoire de C Architecture, | (1808); J. Durm, Bawkunst der (friechen, m his 
Handbuch der Architektur, T, 1; H. N. Fowler, The Erechtheion (with 
valuable bibliography) in Pupers of the American School at Athena, Vol. I, 
pp. 215-246; Frazer, Note on Pows., [, xxvi, 4, in his edition of Pounnina, 
Vol. UO, 300 .; L. Julius, Article Erecitheion in Baumeister’s Dendundler ; 
E. Petersen, Zum Erechtheion, in the Athenian Mittheilungen, Vol. X 
(1885), pp. 1-10; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments af 
Ancient Athens, pp. 484-490; BR. W. Schiitz, The North Dourway of the 
Erechtheum in Journal af Hellenic Studies, Vol. XI (1801). 


Rereresce: F. v. Reber, History of Aucient Art, translated by Clarke; 
Stuart und Revett, Antiquities of Athens (orig. ed.), Vol. IL; Inwood, The 
Erechtheion of Athens; J. Overbeek, Geschichte der griechiachen Plastik, 
Vol I; A. Furtwingler, Meiaterwerke der qriechuchea Pinatik.) 


Greek Sculpture, with special steady of the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
One and one-half hours. (Friday, March 16, 3 a0) 

Gardner, Handbook of Greek Seulpture; Tarbell, Himory of Greek Art; 
Robinson, Catalogue of Casta (edition of 1806); Collignon, Histoire de ta 
Sculpture greeque; Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen, Nos. 615-1041 and 
1147-1040; Michaelis, Der Parthenon. 
| Rerenence: Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Ploatik; Waldstein, 
Essays on the Art of Phidtios; Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture; Furt- 
wingler, Masterpieces af Greek Sculpture; Fricderichs Wolters, Gipschmiisse 
antiker Rildwerke. For the seulptures of the Parthenon, A. H. Smith, 
Catalogue of Sculpture, British Museum, |, with the series of Photographs 
of the Parthenon sculptures publighed by the Loudon Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company. 


Greek Vases. One and oneAalfhours, (Friday, March 14, 1:40 am.) 

Vou Rohden, Vaientunde, in Baunwister's DenEmiler: TRobinson's [ntro-« 
duction to the Catalogue of (reek, Etruscan, ond Roman Vases in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


Rernuance: Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la ‘cramiyue grecque. 


Greek Epigraphy. Tro howrs. (Friday, March 14, 2 pac) 

Roberts, Introduction to (reek Epigraphy; Hoehl, Inscriptiones (Graecac 
Anfiquiastmee ; Dittenherger, Sillore Inacriptionum Groeeerum: Larfeld, 
Griechische Epigraphil, in von Miller's Handbuch der Prema ety Altertuns 
wiseenechaft, 1;. Larfeld, Handbuch der grechuchen Epigraphikt, Vol. Lf, 
Attieche Inschriften, | 
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SUPPLEMENTARY: Newton, On Greek Inscriptions, in his Essays on Art 
and Archaeology, 

Rerenesce: Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets; Reinach, 
Troiié d Epigraphie grecque ; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions ; 
Michel, Reeweil d*Inseriptions grecques; Dareste, Haussoullier, et Reinach, 
Recueil des Prescriptions juridiques grecques; and the Corpua Inecriptionum 
él tticorum, 


Modern Greek. One hour, (Saturday, March 17,9 a0) 

Gardner, A Moderna Greek Grammer; Carl Wied, Prabiisches Lehrbuch der 
neugricchiechen Volkesprache; Jannaria, Wie spricht man in Athen? Miteo- 
takis, Prattieche Grammatit der newgriechischen Schrift und Umgangssprache; 
Thumb, Handbuch der seugriechischen Vollxepracke. For the literary lan- 
guage: Stedman, Modern Greek Mastery; Constantinides, New Helleniea. 

Por Lexioons, ase the list in the Appendix of the Journal of the Inatitute 
(in Vol. I or Vol. LD). 

The examination will test both the candidate's ability to translate the 
literary language into English, and his knowledge of the common words 
aiid idioms of the everyalay speech of the people. 


Pausanias. Interpretation of Pausanins in his treatment of Athenian 
Monuments and Topography. Two hours, (Saturday, March 17, 10 a0) 

Pausanias, Book I, in the edition of Hitzig and Bliimner; Translation 
and Commentary by J. Ge Fraser; Harrison awl Verrall, Afythalogy and 
Afonuments of Ancient Athena; Lolling, Topographie ron Athen, in you Miiller's 
Handbuch, TIL;, Milehhifer, Athen, in Baumeister’s Jenlmifer; and Mileh- 
hifer, Schriftquellen cur Topographic von Athen, in Curtins, Stadtgeschichte 
ron Athen, pp. ixv—xeni, E-G. 

Rerenexce: Curtina, Stadigesrhichte con Athen; Wachamuth, Die Stadt 
flthen tm Altertiom; and Jobo-Michaelis, Pausaniae Deseriptio Arcia Athe- 


Pea Ou. 
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PAPERS SET AT THE FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION OF 
1899 FOR THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY 
Turrspay, Maccu lf, 2 r.m. Tork, Gne and Oneal Hours 
The candidate may omit any three of the following eight topics. 


I. “Mycenaean art.” What are the prevalent theories as to its 
origin, date, and relation to later art? 


Il. Name and describe some decorative motives in architecture 
and vase-painting that were Oriental in origin. How were they 
modified by the Greeks ? 


Ill. How do Greck terra-cotta figurines of the sixth century B.c. 
differ in general (in style, technique, and subject) from those of the 
third century nc.? Describe a typical example from each period. 


TV. Write a short note on any four of the following: (a) the 
Vaphio cups ; (fh) Chest of Cypselus; (ce) ‘é Persian Artemis"; 
(d) the Siris Bronzes; (e) the Ficorom cista; (f°) Ambakea, oupiy- 


V. Deseribe minutely (material, weight, devices, legends, style) 
typical coins — one exch—of Athens, Thebes, and Syracuse. | 


VI. In what places have beehive tombs been discovered ? 
Describe the one at Orchomenos. 


VIL Define searab, scaraboid, intaglio, cameo. To what uses 
were engraved gems put in Greece? 


VIL. Name and describe certain Greek coin-types that illustrate 
important works of sculpture. 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
Turnanay, Marca 16, 3.30 ¢.m. Time, One and Oneal’ Houra 
Omit either JV or FV. 


1. Make a sketch of the plan of the Propylaea at Athens, show- 
ing the wings as completed, and with dotted lines indicate what may 
have been the original complete design of wings and halls. Of what 
materials is the building constructed? 


® When was the building erected? Who was the architect? 
How does the date of its erection stand related to that of the temple 
of Athena Niké? What relation does the Propylaea bear to an 
older one of the same kind on the same site? 
3. Give the methods of construction, viz.: 
a. Fitting of column drums. 
hb. Raising of entablature stones. 
e. Kind of clamps used. 


4. What evidence is there that the original design was not carried 
out? ‘Name and define the orders of architecture used, and state 
where each is used. To what extent was color used? Where? 
What evidence is there for the us6 of color? 


5. Point out any irregularities in the architectural details due to 
the joining of the two wings to the central structure. What is the 
origin of the present row of marble steps? For what purpose were 
the wings used? Mention other propylaea - in Greece, with their 
approximate dates. 


GREEK SCULPTURE 
Fray, Manca 17. 9 a.m. Time, One and One-half Hours 


The candidate will do I, 11, 111, and also any one of the three 
remaining topics (IV, F, VL). 


I. é¢ 8 viv pady, Gy Mapblerava dvopafovew, ds rolroy éowtow ordoa ty 
Tow xaAoumevos deroig weir, warta ds tay ‘AGpas tye your, Ta be 
Grurber  Toweitivos rpas “AGqvay dori Epes inrep THs yy 

Translate. Briefly discuss the extant remains of what is included 
in warra . . . yerery, and mention the views held as to the possible 
reconstruction of the parts now lost. How de we know the arrange- 
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ment of the composttion? What are some of the striking features 
of technique in the works? Diseuss the relation of the sculptures 
of the Parthenon to Pheidias. 


Il. Discuss the figures of the gods and the sacrificial group in 
the Parthenon frieze, noticing details of execution and composition, 
and identifying such figures as may clearly be identified, How are 
large groups of persons represented in the frieze ? 


IL. Discuss briefly any four of the following (1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,8): 
1. The “Typhon * group of the Acropolis. 
2. The “Spimnario.” 

The “ Lemnian Athena.” 

. The Hegeso grave relief. 

. The temple sculptures from Tegea. 

. The Aphrodite of Cnidos. 

The portrait statue of Sophocles, 

- The “ Alexander sarcophagus.” 


1 He OS lb 


Cale} 
= 


qo 


me 


IV. Diseuss historically and critically the work with which the 
following inscription is connected by some archaeologists ; 





V. Disenss historically and critically the Aphrodite of Melos, 
noticing the inscription: 
-ANAPOZ, HNIACY 
|OXEYE ATTOMAIANA Poy 
FEF TIOJIHSEN 
VI. Do both of these (a and h): 
a. Ta par oy €urporber ty tors derocg dor} Tawviow, ytvos dx Mevang 
Ths Gpaxing. | 
Translate. What is this work? Does any of it remain? What 


does it represent? What are its artistic qualities ? Establish its 
date. Discuss the assertion made in the text here quoted, 
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6. Ferunt prisei saecli narratores fabricarum septem tantum terris 
attributa miracula ... Rhodi Solis asneum signum, quod Colossus 
yooatur. 

Who made this work, and when? What is the tradition as to the 
method followed in its construction ? 


GREER VASES 
Primary, Marcy 17. 0.00 a0. Tre, One ond One-Aalf Hours 
The condidate may omit any one of the following six topics. 

I. Outline roughly the difference between the Mycenaean and 
geometric styles. About what period did the latter stvle appear in 
Greece, and to what historical event 1s it probably due? 

Il. Deseribe the difference between the Black- and Red-figure 
styles. When was the latter introduced, and what Greek town was 
most conspicuous in its manufacture ? 

UL Do @ and two others. 

a. Draw a rouch outline sketch of the following shapes: amphora, 
lekythos, kylix, skyphos, hydria, and krater. 

4, What is meant by the ‘ Ac” name ? 

¢. Polygnotan vases. When were they introduced? 

d. What are ‘white lekythoi’? What is their special significance? 

IV. How is Chaleidian ware to be distinguished from Corinthian 
ware 7 

V. What different kinds of pottery were made in Italy? How 
are these to be distinguished from each other and from imported 
Greek ware ? 


VIL Give the names and approximate dates of such vase painters 
and potters as you know. 


GREEK EPIGRAPHY 
FamaY, Marcu if. 2a. Time, Two Howra 
I. Restore so far as possible and transliterate mscription I. 


I 
ASA OSEMIGtASANEGEKEAEMEVAITKOHVOS 
SEOSKTEANO, MOIPANAPAPRPTSAMEW OG 
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Il. Transliterate, with proper punctuation, accentuation of words, 
ete., inscriptions IT, 11, 1V, and V. On the basis of their letter-forms 
determine the provenience of the inscriptions, giving the evidence 
in full. 

it 


MAMDTONBAYMSABAXAPOPOMTOVMAOTE 





YE RIEFA 


20°VAI) 





Ae OE tA 


Til. a. What are the distinctive peculiarities of the epichoric 
alphabet of Attica ? “a 

b. What is the difference between the “red” and the “blue” 
alphabets, se-called? ‘To which group do those of Euboia belong ? 


TV. Transliterate, with proper Punctuation, secentuation of words 

= " = F | : | me 
ete., inscription VI. Supply, where necessary, the missing letters 
and words, indicating such by the conventional ay mbols 


; ls, : uch Translate 
therefor. | 


iog 


VI 


mz 
—+4>—- 
opr 


M> 
>MM 
Mm 


i 
i 
[I 
P 


SPM 


4Z>Z° 
mr . pm 


TW YS 


|} 


>Seb 


} 
| 


Nate a SD 





| VY. a. When, and for how long did stoichedon writing prevail at 
Athens ? 


6. Describe, so that their identification will be complete, five im- 
portant Attic psephvsnieata. 

_¢ INseuss the following epigraphical works: Rogan. Inscriptiones 
Crosene Antiquissimae; Loewy, Inachrifien qriechischer Bildhauer : 
Kincunorr, Studien sur Gearhichte des griechischen Afphahets. 


MODERN GREEK 


GATUMDAT, Mancn 18 © a... Tm, One Hour 


T. Translate into Romaic : 


What time is it ?— Half-past three. — When does the train reach 
the station *—TIn three-quarters of an hour.—Shall we be able to 
catch it? —T think so, if we hurry. —What ashame to have to hurry 
in such hot weather, i 
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Il. Translate into English: 


a. Kupia, 7 wAvorpa WAge. “As aveSy érarw. Kadynépa, Kvpia. 
Kalkyjepo, Maupin: elve oxjpepor yitypa; “Oye wodAy, did’ dee cuvveda* 
vouifes wins Gh yeoviop. Ta potyo dey alive oojuepor Toro dorpa écow TH 
rékevraiay dopay. Tloca cov ypewrra; Say épepa ty oqpecomriy, Adrois 
y wermerais wal 77 KcATOOS Gedovy éxticopfmcw yheipes va ras éridiop- 
Guys kokd; “Eyw dey qeevpw roroy xaka, dAAa Wy rupdy joow proAues 
upaeraro. 

b. Kajpie, Awrotuat wold" pa Sty eueropotea wh Spo tiv avépwroy rou 
pou etrare,—Tuori; oe wopexdo,—Tyari, paver, igvye va way 's TH 
feirad* cui dy 6a émorpaly wAcor.— Aouriw wpéree va Bogs diAow 
parTooa ya TH dowkeut, 


TI. a. Decline in the singular number the vernacular forms of 
@jmis and wartp. 

hb. Conjugate the imperfect tense of ea: and of yeda. 

e, Decline in singular and plural the word +pdyijov. 

d. Give the first person singular of the aorist passive of the fol- 
lowing verbs: 

KOtoRponE AOU ce opt amaraw yeLvropat 

IV. Translate into English: 

Agr meny Tore o poves ax Miow veog & aywptfduerog by Tyres wm wapaty 
dro Tou pyderas TO er, Kat va Koy Te do réereupa. "Horo «ol dAAo woAol, 
pel! diy po doryerurey 3) kotwly cupbopa Kal a) coves cuvderpots els TH dyo- 
pay rie Tivou # di ris dorjuou tips Sipou ders. Meradd rodrew tro al & 
dppaBavicricos THs TperAvrepas Taw déeAduw pov, Keradiyie wal abros els 
Tyvoy pera “OGvcceay rolyparor. Tis vewrdpes pov ddeddhiis 6 pvnotiyp 
Gxpadwrioty, ovderore G& qxowrby ti dréyeve. Kal eye jpeqv madibey 
prporevpevos, GAN dyn ynpeiore: xpiv vopberdd, drobarotrns pa eran tis 
pVyTTyS pow, 7) O dvepotdAn ts Emavacrdrens clyey ere\ Ge piv 7 b waryp 
a ial va rua vdor Oy due dopaffiiva, (Bikelas, Aounis Adpas, 


PAUSANIAS AND THE MONUMENTS AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 
SATraDAY, Manca 14. WAM. Tore, Two Hours 
I. Translate Pans. I, 17, 2, 3: pic & ra yrivaria Onoéws 


ex THs GoAaorys. 
Locate the G@yréws igpov, When was this building erected ? 


- & 
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What use did it serve? Give your authorities. 

Thiscuss the third scene referred to in this passage, giving both 
monumental and literary evidence to explain the subject of the 
panting. What other fresco-work is Micon known to have done in 
Athens ? 


TI. Locate the following in the order of Pausanias’s periegesis: 
Street of Tripods, Precinct of Brauronian Artemis, Pelasgicon, 
Athena Hygieia, Stoa Busileia, Enneacrunos, Precinet of Aglanrus, 


IIT. Discuss two of the following: Odeion, Pnyx, Pelasgicon. 


IV. Translate I, 26, 6, 7: (fom &f . . . dd’ adres). 

Draw a rough plan of the Erechtheum with especial reference to 
showing its original interior arrangement. Indicate on this plan the 
locations of Avis Swuds (line 2), yeadal Bowraday (lines 6, T), Deuap 
Guddoooy (line 8), giving reasons for such location. Explain the 
Phrase GerAoty otcqua as used here by Pausanias. Mention some of 
the more important literature upon the Erechtheum. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 
Fellowships for 1900-1901 


The subjects covered by the examinations, with the precise time assigned 
to each, are named below. Candidates for the Fellowships given by the 
Institute and the School will omit No. §; candidates for the Fellowship in 
Christian Archaeology will omit Nos. 4, 5, and 7. 

The books recommended under Nos. 4-8 will serve to indicate the extent 
of the requirement in each case. For supplementary reading and reference, 
cundidates are referred to the list of “Books Recommended,” which was 
published in the Appendix to each of the first two volumes of the Journal 
of the Institute, where alao some description and prices are added. 


1. Latin, (Tuesday, Moreh 13, 3-$.30 px) 


2, Greek, (Tuesday, March 13, 4.50-6 ro) 

The examinations in these subjects are designed chiefly to test the can- 
didate’s acquaintance with the literary sources of investication in classical 
history and archaeology, and his ability to read the classical authors for 
purposes of research. 


Lhe Elements of Latin Epigraphy. ( Thursday, March 15, 9-f7 am) 

a,J. C. Egbert, Jnitroduction to the Study of Latin Jracriplinat New 
York, S06), or KR. Cagnat, Cours d' Epigraphie latine (Sd ed., Paris, 1899), 

é, (For candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology). North- 
cote and Brownlow, Homa Sotferranea, Part [IT (see under). E, Le Blant, 
Manuel f° Epigraphie chretienne Qopres les marbres de la Goule (Puris, 1869). 
E. Le Blant, fnacriptions chretennes oe la Gaule (Paris, 1854-65), 


4. The Elements of Latin Palatography. ( Wednesday, Aferch 14, 
9-10 a0. To be omitted by candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Arch- 
aeolemry.) 

E. M. Thompson, Hianadbook of (rreek nel Reman Palaeography, Chapters 
i-vii and x1i-—xvi (New York, 1807), or C. Paoli, Lateinisehe Palavographie 
und Uriundentehre, 2 parts, tr. by K. Lohmeyer (Innsbruck, 1989, 1895) ; 
with practice in W. Arndt, Sehrifiiafeln sur Erlernung der Inteincunl on Pols 
ographie (Berlin, 1807, 1888), and E. Chatelain, P aicographie dew claasiques 
lating (Paris, 1554-). 


fi. The Physical 1 and Political Geography of Ancient Italy. ( Wednes- 
day, Warch 14, 5-53.20 pe To be omitted by cundidates for the Fellowship. in 
Christian Archaeology.) 
H. Kiepert, Manvel of Ancient Geography, 


Chapter ix (London, 1881) 
and Atlas Antiquus, Tabb. vii-ix. ( , 1881), 
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i. The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome and its Neighbor- 
hood. ( Wednesday, Marck 14, 2-5 pa) 

(). Richter, Topographie der Stadt ftom (in lw. v. Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. 
TI, pp. 725 ff.), or K. Laneciant, The Mums and Bsecavations of Ancient Rome 
(London and Boston, 1897). 


7. Introduction to Etruscan and Roman Archaeology. (Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Pottery, Coins.) (Wednesday, March 24, 10 12-12 ot 
To be oniutted by candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 


a. ETRUSCAN. J. Martha, D'Art etrusque (Paris, 1889). 


hb. ROMAN. Choisy, Histoire de {'Archifecture, Vol. I, pp. 512-612 
(Paris, 1599), or Durm, Die Baukunst der Romer (in his Hondbach der Archi- 
tehtur, Darmstadt, 1585). EE, A. Gardner, Hondbook of Greek Seulpture, 
especially the last chapter (London, New Tork, 1806, Lay). H. v. Rohden, 
Malerei und Vasenkunde, ond RK. Weil, (Aimiszehe) Miinzfunde (in Baumeist- 
ers Denkmiler des hiassisehen Altertugs, Vol. I, pp. 651-590, 004-968; Val. 
HI, pp. 131-2011). 


8. Introduction to Christian Archaeology. (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting.) ( Wednesday, March 14, 0 ax-22 a To be omitted by candidates 
for the Fellowships offered by the [nstitute and by the School.) 

F. AX. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Vol. T, Freiburg im Br., 
1806), or Pératé, L'Archeologie chretienne (Paria, 1592), J. 8. Northeote and 
W. BK. Brownlow, Homa Sotterranea (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 187#), or either 
of the following, which are based on the last-named work: F. X. Kraus, 
Roma Sotterronen (2d ed,, Freiburg im Br., 1578), or P. Allard, Rome Sowter- 
raine (Sal ed., Paria, 1877). 


9. Italian. (Thursday, March 15, 17 10-12 «) 

Candidates will be expected to show familiarity with the ordinary words 
and idioms of conversation, and ability to read simple Italian prose. 

C. 0. Grandgent, Jtalian Grammer (3d ed., Boston, 1504) and Composition 
(Boston, 1404). B. L. Bowen, Fire ftalian Readings (Boston, 1596.) T. 
Millhouse, English-Jtalian and Stalion-English Dictionary (4th ed., 2 vols. 
London and New York). For additional reading the following works are 
recommended: Goldoni, J? Burbere benefieo or La Locandiera ; De Amicis, La 
Vite militare, Spagna, Cuore; Pellico, Le wie Prigioni; Vergu, Novelle: and 
especially the archaeological papers published in Italian periodicals. 
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PAPERS SET AT THE EXAMINATIONS FOR FELLOW- 
SHIPS IN 1899 FOR THE SCHOOL IN ROME 


LATIN 
Tukapar, Mancw 14. 24. pow. 


I. Translate Livy, Bk. XXTX, «. =, is far as tn porty fore omnem 
classem, Comment on populo plebique Htomanae, sociis nominigne 
Latino, verruncent, auzitis, perduellityus, 


Il. Translate Tacitus, Histories, Bk. IIT, «. 71. Comment on 
mminentia fore templa, iurta lvewm aayli, and Tarpeia rapes, 


IL. Translate Suetonius, Life of Augustns, c. 29, a3 far as Sed af 
eeferos, Where were the aedes Martis Ultoris and the theatre 
Morcelli } 


GREEK 
TvEsDAY, Marcu 4. 4.506 voy. 


I. Translate: “Opunfes yap wore drt ‘HpaxAciiy oTHAGY Kal dcbeig 
é5 tow dowipioy wiKeavov obpiw dvégw tiv xAoty Treotuyr. airia Be pom THs 
drodnuias wai ivibeos ¥ Tis étaveias wepiepyia «ai Tpeyare xy 
emGvpio Kot To Bovherban pole ri ta rékos dori rat weenPo! KUL TIFES OL 
wépay aur olnosrTres dy @ ptr. re ueepuw bute atv «ai ruaTa sAdcorres . sa 
éyapatouela yueoas evvéa wal éGiounxovru, TH ydonKorry ht ddvw éxAap- 
yarrog yALow xabopacey au Topped riproy Tab Aa Party dacrenay. - + + Tpo- 
eAfdrres G6€ GOOF craton, Tpes avo THE badarrns i DAaS bpaipey rive 
only yoAno Teroinyweryr, “EAAnvennis > eee pervert KOTO yey pOyLy erry, durtpoig 
Gf cut é€kTerpyupernc, Adypovruy, “ ayy TOUT tat “HpaxAns cui Acorwrog dich(= 
xovro." jv Gé koi tym dio wAyrioy ext TéeTpag, TO per TAcHpioioy, to a 
@Aarroy* doi doxely, TO wey roe Aunirov rh Mixporepow Gdrepow be "“Hpi- 
KAéovs, 9 Tporeieycorre: 8 oty Tpojeapey" oore BE wolh Tropyperauey mnt 
édurrdpela roraaa olvor peoyre Opootare judAcrro oloomep & Xids dorur, 
EpBovov 82 fy +0 jityin wai OAK. arya oby juiy wad’ widow murretea 16 
dei ris oryAys éxtypdppart, OpGor ra onucia ris Atovcoov eriBnsing, 


(Lucian, Vera fHfistoria, 1, 5.) 
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At what period did Lucian write? Comment on "HpaxAciup 
eryAay anil roy éoméptow wxearar, 


Il. Translate: Otrw piv dy Tatoy Kaioap € situs nites Hespaig alg 
kolooriw eda Maprias, Aréecrymivos pulurra pécou, mv Tira iimepay 
atror O @GPTis Ov Teploivey Tholdeyer. O 6 érurkemtay atror édy repl typ 

“cripety al edo." Kal 6 wéy otter xatrarAayels dorexporaro, “ ddA" ob 
rankaiteces? O G8 cal Tarde Tporyopeircur atTe civ Torus TOT pavTeors 
(dpre yeroparenr, cai oytiow av mpoctroy érépay isrepiday wponAde nal 
éréAcerpoe, érog dyuy exroy é¢i rerrijxorra, dvyp éxitvyéotatos és arre 
coi Goiuomog kal peyodorpaynow Kai eixéras tfounovmeros beim aati 5 
dpe yap eyercrfyy piAoTipordra Te warray Kal ToAeuLKerrare Kai Ta 
bofayta deliv FaXvrarey, Tpos TE KUVOLRODS sii paacrbamabahde Kad TOU coparos 
dpbuderrarw, al ob erparyyid rerofore wadAoy 7) ToAwy Kai Ti. (Appian, 
Bell, Civ. 2, 149.) 


(rive the date, in line 2, in terms of to-day; also the year n.c, 
indicated by €ros dyer exroy Gri reyryKovra. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY 
WEDNESDAY, Makca 15. 9-10 Acs. 


1. Name some of the oldest extant specimens of Roman cursive 
writing. Give the early cursive forms of the letters a, b, m, 0, q. 


2. What are rustic capitala? State and illustrate the chief charac- 
teristics of uncial writing (or, if you prefer, write an alphabet in 
uncials). 


3. Describe the eodex,—its form and material, how it waa put 
together, and how its page was prepared for writing. Explain the 
nature and the value of subscriptions, What is a codex palimpasestus ? 
Name two or three noted palimpsests of Latin classical authors, and 
tell what you know of their history. 


4. In the case of each of the two accompanying facsimiles, (a) state 
the style of writing and the century to which you would assign it; 
(b) name, if possible, the author and the work from which the pas- 
sage is taken; and (¢) transcribe in ordinary long-hand, filling out. all 
abbreviations and ligatures, 
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INTRODUCTION TO ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Wepsespay, Mancn Li. 10 asww-12 MM. 
I. Give an account of the orientation, ground-plans, superstruc- 
ture, and decoration of the Etruscan temple. 


TI, What use was made of purely decorative and of significant 
painting in Etruscan tombs? What subjects were selected, and 
what succession of styles may be observed ? 


Ill. Describe the Roman theatre and show how it differed from 
the Greek. 


TV. Draw a plan of a typical Pompeian house, naming the various 
parts. - 

V. Classify Roman sculptural monuments according to the sub- 
jects represented, and cite an example of each class. 


VI. Give a brief account of Roman evinage during the time of 
the Empire. 


ISTRODCCTION TO} CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Weroskrspar, Marcu 15, @ a.w,-12 m, 


I. Indicate the ancient literary sources which serve to explain 
early Christian monuments. 


Il. Give an account of the origin and use of the Catacombs of 
Rome. 


111. Trace the development of the early Christian charch of 
circular or polygonal plan. 


TV. Describe the interior of an early Christian basilica, with its 
furniture for Christian worship, 


¥. Show the various methods employed in arranging the decora- 
tion on early Christian sarcophagi, 

Vi. Give an account of the strictly symbolical representations in 
early Christian art. 

VIL. Enumerate the favorite biblical seenes represented in early 
Christian sepulchral art. 


VITL. What were the general characteristics of Byzantine archi- 
tecture from the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian ? 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT ROME AND 
ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 


Wrowrsnay, Mancn 1b, ‘4 FM. 


1, What successive stages may be distinguished in the growth of 
the city of Rome? 


2, Draw a plan of the Roman Forum, locating the extant remains 
of buildings, and giving their names. 
[Ansieer four of the following questions. | 


3. Discuss the meaning of pomerinm, and the relations existing 
between it and the limits of the city down to the time of Augustus, 


4. Locate the Subura, Fagutal, Argiletom, Emporium, Navalia, 
Carinae. 


§. Distinguish between elivus, views, and via, with illustrations. 


6. Describe briefly the buildings existing on the Palatine in the 
time of Septimius Severus. 


7. State briefly what is known of the history of the Pantheon, and 
describe the present structure. 


8 Deseribe the principal methods of construction used in Rome, 
with their approximate chronological limits. 


9. Locate and describe the Triumphal Arches now existing in 
Rome. 


10. Name and locate the bridges crossing the Tiber in the time of 
Hadrian. 


THE PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ITALY 
WrEDNESDAYT, MancH 1, 652) P.M, 


1. State approximately the width of the Italian peninsula, meas- 
ured on a line running through the city of Rome. 


2. Deseribe briefly the character of the coast (a) between Genoa 
and Pisa; (6) between Ostia and Tarracina. 
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%. Draw on the accompanying map the outlines of Etruria, Latium, 
Picenum, and Umbria, and indicate the locations of the following 
peoples: Aurunci, Marsi, Paeligni. 


4. Locate on the map the following places, writing the modern 
name if you know it: Arretium, Beneventum, Caere, Interamna, 
Minturnae, Placentia, Tarentum; Benacus, Lucrinus, Trasimenus ; 
Aufidus, Clanis, Ticinus. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY 
THrnspay, Marcu ij, {11 a. 


I. Describe the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, its plan, ar- 
rangement of contents, general economy. 

In what volumes of the @.2.L. or in what collections of insertp- 
tions would you look for inscriptions discovered in Rome, Germany, 
Spain, Egypt, Gaul? 


Tl. ‘Transeribe this inscription (Ritschl, P.L.ME., ph li. B), writ- 
ing all numerals in full, and translate. To what class would you 
assign this inscription? How may its date be determined? Note 
archaic peculiarities. 


Ill. Write a careful description of sepulchral inscriptions, show- 
ing how they vary in form and matter according to period. Deseribe 
in particular the columbaria and the inscriptions found therein. 

For what do the following abbreviations stand? S:- A: Dj; 
H-M*H:E-N-S: D-M-A-ET:+1°C; H*O+V*B-OQ; 


IN-F*P- IN: A-P; Stites ek Pa ie: 


TV. L. Roscio M. £ Qu. Acliano Maecio Celeri cos. procos, 
provine, Africae pr. tr. pl, quaest. Ang. X vir. stlitib. indie. trib. 
mil, leg. ix Hispan. vexillurior. eiusdem in expeditione Germanica 
donato ab imp. Aug. militarib, donis corona vallari et murali vexillis 
argenteis IT hastis puris I salio (. Vecilins C. f Pal. Probus amieo 
optimo 1. d. 5. e. 

Tranecribe and translate. Explain the cursus lionorwm of this 
inscription. Detine the various Aeneres and the dona qilitaria. 
How may the date be determined and verified? | 
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ITALIAN 
Tarrspar, Mance 16, 11 A.w-12 M. 


1. Noi dobbiamo alle ricerche dello Jordan specialmente e del de 
Rossi di essere giunti al risultato che Augusto oltre al censimento 
dei eittadini romani intraprese anche grandiosi lavori di misure e di 
carte topogratiche per tutto il mondo romano e che il risultato di 
queste grandiose operazionl egli fece eaporre nel celebre orbia pictus 
0 carta geogratica dipinta di tutto il mondo, collocata nei portici di 
Polla nel Campo Marzio. Sappiamo inoltre che tali lavori furono 
dedicati nell’ anno T47 di Roma che 4 assai probabilmente quello 
fella nativita del Salvatore; onde si rende sempre pit ammissibile 
il fatto che realmente in quell’ anno si stessero terminando Je altre 
operazioni accessorie di misure e di descrizione di abitant anche 
nei regni continanti con le provincie come una lenta preparazione 
alla loro conqnista ed alla loro riunione all’ orfds romanwa. 


2. Write the Italian eqnivalents for the following nouns, prefixing 
to each its proper article: street, corner, valise, trunk, luncheon, 
building, poet, stone, catalogue, river. 


4. Give the contract forms of da and per with the several forms 
of the definite article. 


4. Intlect the imperfect indicative and the conditional of porlare, 
credere, und finire; the present subjunctive of sentire; the preterite 
indicative of dare, 


5. Translate into Italian: 

T like travelling. Our first care was to hunt up a boarding house. 
Tam very sorry you are not well today. We should hke to remam 
here a week. How much do you charge for rooms and board? We 
do not wish expensive rooms. 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE 
TO BECOME MEMBERS OF EITHER SCHOOL OF CLAS- 
SICAL STUDIES 

1899 


Students who desire to gain admission to the School at Athens or 
to the School in Rome should address the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee or the Director of the School which they desire to enter. 
The application should be accompanied by a statement of the prepa- 
ration of the applicant. 

Students admitted to erther School would do well to spend two or 
three years, if practicable, in study under its direction, and should 
endeavor to devote at least an entire school year to the Acioiel 

Teachers, however, who are not able to be absent from ome during 
an entire year will find even a brief stay at Athens or Rome, under 
the guidance of the Schools, both stimulating and profitable. If they 
remain three months they will be enrolled as special students, and 
will enjoy all the privileges of regular students. | 

Ability to read German, Freneh, and Modern Greek (for members 
of the School at Athens) or Italian (for members of the School in 
Rome), is indispensable for success in any advanced work done under 
the care of the Schools. The student should gain as great command 
may be made, if he has mastered the elements, by determined effort in 
Athens or Rome while he is pursuing his studies, The most effective 
way of learning a language is by constantly using it, Students who 
can command the summer preceding their year at the School, will 
do well to spend a part of it in Berlin, devoting the time to the study 
of the Museum (with the help especially of the Friederichs-Wolters 
Catalogue of Casts, and Furtwangler’s Catalogue of Vases) and to 
German conversation. ‘The students of the School at Rome should 
spend the remainder of the summer in one of the higher small hill- 
towns of Tuscany, where they may enjoy an excellent climate while 
mastering Italian through constant practice; and summer residence 
in the larger cities of Italy, including Florence and Kome, is consid- 
ered by many who have had experience to be no more dangerous than 
in most cities of America, though the weather is hot and likely to 
prove somewhat debilitating. The power of following spoken Italia 
easily—a power not at all difficult to aecquire—will contribute greatly 


a 
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to the student's pleasure and profit in his daily life in Rome, will 
open up to him a large and important Nterature upon Italian archae- 
ology, and will enable him to profit by the open“ meetings of the 
German Institute (where Italian is the official language), and by 
lectures in the University of Rome. It is an advantage, moreover, 
as well as a pleasure, to be able to communicate freely with Italian 
specialists, and with visiting German or French specialists or students. 

Studentsa who do not need to consult economy have a variety of 
lines and routes at their service in going abroad. The higher seale 
of first-cabin prices (from $65 up) is maintained by the White Star 
and the Cunard Lines (New York to Liverpool), the American Line 
(New York to Southampton), the North German Lloyd Line (New 
York to Bremen, vid Cherbourg and Plymouth), the express steamers 
of the Hamburg Line, vid Southampton and Cherbourg, the French 
Line (New York to Havre), and the Dominion and the Leyland Limes 
from Boston to Liverpool; the lower scale (between $55 and $75), 
by the Anchor Line and the Allan Line (both from New York to 
Glasgow), the Hamburg-American Line (New York to Hamburg, the 
ordinary passenger service by “P™ steamers), the North German 
Lloyd Line (as above, but vif Southampton), the Holland-American 
Line (New York to Rotterdam or Amsterdam, vid Boulogne), the 
Red Star Line (New York to Antwerp), and the Cunard Line from 
Boston to Liverpool. ‘The cost of a second-class ticket from London 
to Rome is about $30, and from Antwerp to Rome is about $27. 
Students who must curtail their expenditures may secure comfort- 
able passage on the steamers of the Allan State Line (New York to 
Glasgow, — minimum price $45), the Atlantic Transport Line (New 
York to London,— price $53), or by so-called second-class pnssage 
on the steamers of the American Line (Philadelphia to Liverpool, — 
minimum price $43) and the Red Star Line (New York to Antwerp, 
—minimum price $41). The two rates last named are for what is 
virtually first-class passage in outside rooms, on steamers technically 
classed as having no firsteabin. These steamers generally have clean 
and attractive rooms of good size, and apparently differ little in com- 
fort from the steamers of the other class, The difference between 
the rates of established lines seems less than it was formerly, and a 
berth in an inside room on one of the most expensive steamers may 
cost less than a place in a more popular room on one of the slower 
boats. 

The least expensive while comfortable means of reaching Italy 
and Greece from America is by the Prince Line Steamers from New 
York to Naples and Genoa, only first cabin, from $53 to S75; but 
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ers are slow, requiring fourteen to seventeen days for the 
voyage + beeen New York and Naples, including stops at the Azores 
and other harbors. 

The ordinary route from Germany to Greece is by way of Trieste, 
whence a steamer of the Anstrian Lloyd sails weekly for the Piraeus. 
The route from Berlin to Athens by way of Constantinople is inter- 
esting; the cost of a second-class passage, which is comfortable, is 
about $40. From Western Europe the quickest route is by steamer 
from Brindisi to Patras (a little more than twenty-four hours), and 
thence by rail to Athens (about eight hours), The route round 
Peloponnesus is very attractive in good weather. 

If the student wishes to go directly to Italy, he will take one of the 
two lines which have a regular express service from New York to 
Genoa and Naples,—the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American (minimum price $95 for first-cahin passage),—or one of 
the Prince Line Steamers (see above). From Genoa a good weekly 
Italian steamer, and from Palermo a steamer of the Messageries line, 
sail direct to the Piraeus. Tf proper connections can be made, a more 
expeditious course is from Naples to Brindisi (twelve hours) by rail, 
anid thence by steamer to Patras. 

The cost of living in Athens or in Rome is very much what one 
chooses to make it; but one may live cheaply in Athens or in Rome 
much mare comfortably than in America. At the large hotels in 
Athens, board and lodging ean be obtained for $14 per week: at 
small hotels and in private families, for $5.50 per week, and upward. 
A limited number of students may have rooms, without board, in 
the Schoo! building at Athens. In Rome the student will naturally 
avoid the pensions, where English is the language principally spoken, 
and will probably fd it both economical and interesting to hire a 
furnished room or rooms, and take his two principal meals, at least, 
at oue of the many mexpensive and very tolerable smaller restaurants: 

The School library at Athens, which now contains more: than 
three thousand volumes, provides all the books that are most essen: 
tial for study in Greece, and the student in travelling should encum- 
ber himself with few books. 

oa Jibrary of the School in Rome, though small, contains the 

ost necessary books for elementary use, and students ean obtain 
ee rceess to the fine archaeological library of the German Institute, 
to the’ronsulting library at the Vatiean, and to the large publio libra- 
ries of the city, From the libraries of the German Institute and 
from the public libraries, books are also lent for home use under 
certain restrictions. 
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